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GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

BT  CHABLES  SHADE, 

7-  €jttf)an0e  of  ^Untnudjer. 

OLD  traditions  linger  in  country  places,  long  after  they  have 
perished  in  great  towns.  Were  the  English  provinces  to  be 
groped  for  modem  antiquities^  and  the  sum  total  presented,  the 
general  reader  would  be  amazed  at  the  mass  of  ancient  superstition 
lingering  in  modem  England.  Not  only  do  Popish  practices. 
Popish  legends  and  charms^  flourish  in  our  most  Puritanical 
counties,  but  even  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the  North  the 
mnmmers,  at  Christmas,  of  all  days,  dance  a  sword-dance  which 
belongs  to  the  worship  of  a  Scandinavian  god ;  in  Northumberland, 
and  parts  of  Ireland,  the  young  folk  still  make  little  bonfires  and 
leap  through  them  on  a  certain  day,  though  the  practice  is 
forbidden  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  abomination,  for  this  is  no 
other  thing  than  ^  going  through  the  fire  to  Baal,'  and  is  one  of 
the  many  signs  that  we  Celts  were  an  Oriental  tribe.  Any  novice 
wishing  to  strike  this  vein  of  lore  without  much  trouble  has  only 
to  read  the  excellent  book  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  grope  the  Index 
to  '  Notes  and  Queries.'    I  strongly  recommend  the  latter  course. 

For  Index-reading  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  takes  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

My  own  reading  in  such  matters  has  taught  me  one  thing — to 
suspect  old  tradition  whenever  I  encounter  any  strange  practice 
down  in  the  country.  Why,  even  rustic  mispronunciation  is  often 
a  relic,  where  it  passes  for  an  error.  Rusticus  calls  a  Coroner's 
Inquest  *  Crowner's  Quest,'  and  the  educated  smile  superior.  But 
Kusticus  is  not  wrong ;  he  is  only  in  arrear  ;  *  Crowner's  Quest '  is 
the  true  mediaeval  form,  and  was  once  imiversal.     Every  English 
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2  EXCHANGE  OF  ANIMALS. 

peasant  calls  a  the&tre  a  theatre,  and  young  gentlemen  sneer. 
Yet  theatre  is  the  true  pronunciation;  and,  fifty  years  before 
Shakespeare,  nobody,  high  or  low,  mispronounced  the  word  into 
theatre,  as  he  does,  and  we  do. 

To  the  tenacity  of  old  tradition  I  ascribe  a  pvevalent  notion,  in 
rude  parts  of  this  coimtry,  that  an  Englishman  and  his  wife  can 
divorce  themselves  under  certain  conditions*  1st.  The  parties 
must  consent ;  2.  There  must  be  a  public  auction ;  3.  The  lady 
must  be  sold  with  a  halter  round  her  neck.  That  our  rural 
population  ever  invented  this  law  is  improbable  in  itself,  and 
against  evidence :  there  are  examples  of  the  practice  as  old  as  any 
chronicle  we  have ;  and  I  really  suspect  that  in  some  barbarous 
age,  later,  perhaps,  than  our  serious  worship  of  Baal,  but  anterior 
to  our  earliest  Saxon  laws,  this  rude  divorce  by  consent  was  the 
unwritten  law  of  Britain. 

The  thing  has  been  done  in  my  day  many  times,  and  related 
in  the  journals,  and  I  observe  that  it  is  always  done  with  similar 
ceremonies,  and  that  the  lower  order  of  people,  though  they  jeer, 
are  not  shocked  at  it,  nor  does  it  seem  to  strike  them  as  utterly, 
and  profoundly,  illegal.  It  dates,  I  apprehend,  from  a  time  when 
marriage  was  a  partnership  at  will,  and  the  Soman  theory  that 
xnarriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  the  English  theory  that  marriage  is 
not  a  sacrament,  but  half  a  sacrament,  were  alike  unknown  to  a 
primitive  people. 

My  note-book  contains  numerous  examples.    I  select  one  with 

a  bit  of  colour,  which  was  published  at  the  date  when  it  occurred. 

Joseph  Thompson  rented  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  a  village 

three  miles  from  Carlisle.     In  1829  he  married  a  spruce,  lively 

girl  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

They  had  many  disputes,  and  no  children.  So  after  three  years 
they  agreed  to  part. 

The  Bell-man  was  sent  roimd  the  village  to  announce  that 
Joseph  Thompson  would  sell  Mary  Anue  Thompson  by  auction  on 
April  6, 1832,  at  noon  precisely. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Joseph  Thompson  stood  on  a  table,  and 
his  wife  a  little  below  him  on  an  oak  chair,  with  a  halter  of  straw 
round  her  neck.  He  put  her  up  for  sale  in  terms  that  a  bystander 
thought  it  worth  while  to  take  down  on  the  spot. 

*  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  oflFer  toyoiu:  notice  my  wife,  Mary  Anne 
Thompson,  otherwise  Williamson.  It  is  her  wish  as  well  as  mine 
to  part  for  ever ;  and  will  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Gentlemen,  the  lot  now  offered  for  competition  has 
been  to  me  a  bosom  serpent,  I  took  it  for  my  comfort  and  the 
good  of  my  house ;  but  it  became  my  tormentor,  a  dom^stio  curse, 
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EXCHANGE  OF  ANIMALS.  3 

a  night  invasion,  and  a  daily  devil.  The  Lord  deliver  us  from 
tennagant  wives,  and  troublesome  widows  I  G-entlemen,  avoid  them 
as  you  would  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  loaded  pistol,  cholera 
morbusj  or  any  other  pestilential  phenomenon ^ 

Here  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Joseph  Thompson  that  he 
was  not  going  the  way  to  sell  his  lot  at  a  high  figure ;  so  he  tried 
to  be  more  the  auctioneer,  and  less  the  husband. 

*  However ' — said  he — *  now  I  have  told  you  her  little  defects, 
I  will  present  the  bright  and  sunny  side  of  her.  She  can  read 
novels,  milk  cows,  and  laugh  and  weep  with  the  same  ease  that 
you  could  toss  off  a  glass  of  ale.  What  the  poet  says  of  women  in 
general  is  true  to  a  hair  of  this  one — 

Heaven  gave  to  women  the  peculiar  grace 
To  laugh,  to  weep,  and  cheat  the  human  race. 

She  can  make  butter  and  scold  the  maid ;  she  can  sing  Moore's 
melodies,  and  plait  her  own  frills  and  caps.  She  cannot  make 
rum,  nor  gin,  nor  whisky ;  but  she  is  a  good  judge  of  all  three 
from  long  experience  in  tasting  them.  What  shall  we  say  for 
her,  with  all  her  perfections  and  imperfections? — fifty  shillings 
to  begin?' 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  He  had  better  have  employed 
George  Bobins,  senior.  '  Cuilibet  in  sua  arte  credendum.'  There 
was  no  bidding  at  all.  Then  the  auctioneer  was  angry,  and  threat* 
ened  to  take  the  lot  home. 

The  company  in  general  sustained  this  threat  with  composure ; 
but  one  Mears  conceived  hopes,  and  asked  modestly  whether  an 
exchange  could  not  be  made.  ^  I  have  here,'  said  he,  ^  a  Newfound- 
land dog ;  a  beauty.  He  can  fetch  and  carry ;  and  if  you  fall  in 
the  water,  drunk  or  sober,  he'll  pull  you  out.' 

Thompson  approved  the  dog,  but  objected  to  give  a  Christian 
in  even  exchange  for  a  quadruped.  Each  species  has  a  prejudice 
in  its  own  favour ;  owing  to  which  the  company  backed  him.  So 
at  last  Mears  agreed  to  give  the  dog  and  twenty  shillings  to  boot. 

The  bargain  was  made.  Thompson  took  the  halter  ofiF  the  wife, 
and  put  it  round  the  dog,  and  Mears  led  his  purchase  away  by  the 
hand  amidst  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Thompson. 

After  a  while,  however,  the  latter  recollected  that  he  had  a  duty 
to  perfgrm.  '  I  must  drink  the  new-married  couple's  health,'  said 
he  gravely.  Accordingly,  he  adjourned  with  his  dog  and  his 
money  to  the  public-house,  and  toasted  his  deliverer  so  zealously 
that  he  took  nothing  home  from  the  sale  except  the  dog.  For- 
tunately for  kimy  a  man  can't  drink  his  superior. 


BT  RIGHABD  A.   PROGTOB. 

IN  TWO   PARTS.— PART  L 

'Signs  ftnd  planets,  in  aspects  sextile,  quartile,  trine,  conjoined,  or  opposite; 
houses  of  heaven,  with  their  cusps,  hours,  and  minutes ;  Almuten,  Almochoden,  Ana- 
hibazon,  Catahibazon:  a  thousand  terms  of  equal  sound  and  significance/ — Qvr 

MAlfNXSXKO. 

Come  and  see  1  trust  thine  own  ^yea, 
A  feaif ul  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life. 
An  enemy ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet — oh !  be  warned ! — Colbbidob. 

Although  astronomers  now  reject  altogether  the  doctrines  of 
judicial  astrology,  it  is  impossible  for  the  true  lover  of  that  science 
to  regard  astrology  altogether  witli  contempt.  Astronomy,  indeed^ 
owes  much  more  to  the  notions  of  believers  in  astrology  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Astrology  bears  the  same  relation  to  modem  as- 
tronomy that  alchemy  bears  to  modem  chemistry.  As  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  but  the  hope  of  gain,  literally  in  this  case  auri  sacra 
fames,  would  have  led  to  those  laborious  researches  of  the  alchemists 
which  first  taught  men  how  to  analyse  matter  into  its  elementary 
constituents,  and  afterwards  to  combine  these  constituents  afresh 
into  new  forms,  so  the  belief  that,  by  carefully  studying  the  stars^ 
men  might  acquire  the  power  of  predicting  future  events,  first 
directed  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Kepler's  saying,  that  astrology,  though  a  fool,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  wise  mother,*  does  not  by  any  means  present  truly  the  relation- 
ship between  astrology  and  astronomy.  Eather  we  may  say  that 
astrology  and  alchemy,  though  foolish  mothers,  gave  birth  to  those 
wise  daughters,  astronomy  and  chemistry.  Even  this  way  of  speak- 
ing scarcely  does  justice  to  the  astrologers  and  alchemists  of  old 
times.  Their  views  appear  foolish  in  the  light  of  modem  scientific 
knowledge,  but  they  were  not  foolish  in  relation  to  what  was  known 
when  they  were  entertained.  Modern  analysis  goes  far  to  demon- 
strate the  immutability,  and,  consequently,  the  non-transmutability 
of  the  metals,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  many  suppose 
that  the  present  position  of  the  metals  in  the  list  of  elementB  is 
really  correct ;  and  certainly  a  chemist  of  our  day  would  be  thought 
very  unwise  who  should  undertake  a  series  of  researches  with  the 
object  of  discovering  a  mineral  haviog  such  qualities  as  the 

>  Preface  to  the  Budolphine  Tables, 
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alchemists  attributed  to  the  philosopher's  stone.  But  when  as  yet 
the  fects  on  which  the  science  of  chemistry  is  based  were  unknown, 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  such  a  mineral 
might  exist,  or  the  means  of  compounding  it  be  discovered.  Nay, 
many  arguments  from  analogy  might  be  urged  to  show  that  the 
supposition  was  altogether  probable.  In  like  manner,  though  the 
known  fiwts  of  astronomy  oppose  themselves  irresistibly  to  any 
belief  in  planetary  influences  upon  the  fates  of  men  and  nations,  yet 
before  those  facts  were  discovered  it  was  not  only  not  unreasonable, 
but  was,  in  fact,  highly  reasonable  to  believe  in  such  influences,  or 
at  least  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  moved  in  the  heavens  in 
such  sort  as  to  indicate  what  would  happen.  If  the  wise  men  of 
old  times  rejected  the  belief  that '  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought ' 
for  or  against  men,  they  yet  could  not  very  readily  abandon  the 
belief  that  the  stars  were  for  signs  in  the  heavens  of  what  was  to 
befall  mankind. 

If  we  consider  the  reasoning  now  commonly  thought  valid  in 
&voQr  of  the  doctrine  that  other  orbs  besides  our  earth  are  inha- 
bited, and  compare  it  with  the  reasoning  on  which  judicial  astro-* 
k^  was  based,  we  shall  not  find  much  to  choose  between  the  two, 
80  £ELr  as  logical  weight  is  concerned.  Because  the  only  mem- 
her  of  the  solar  system  which  we  can  examine  closely  is  inha- 
bited, astronomers  infer  a  certain  degree  of  probability  for  the 
belief  that  the  other  planets  of  the  system  are  also  inhabited ;  and 
because  the  only  sun  we  know  much  about  is  the  centre  of  a  sys- 
t«n  of  planets,  astronomers  infer  that  probably  the  stars,  those 
other  suns  which  people  space,  are  also  the  centres  of  systems ; 
although  no  telescope  which  men  can  make  would  show  the  mem- 
bers of  a  system  like  ours,  attending  on  even  the  nearest  of  all 
the  stars.  The  astrologer  had  a  similar  argument  for  his  belief. 
The  moon,  as  she  circles  around  the  earth,  exerts  a  manifest  in- 
fluence upon  terrestrial  matter — the  tidal  wave  rising  and  sinking 
synchronously  with  the  movements  of  the  moon,  and  other  con- 
sequences depending  directly  or  indirectly  upon  her  revolution 
around  the  earth.  The  sun's  influence  is  still  more  manifest; 
and,  though  it  may  have  required  the  genius  of  a  Herschel  or  of  a 
Stephenson  to  perceive  that  almost  every  form  of  terrestrial  energy 
is  derived  from  the  sun,  yet  it  must  have  been  manifest  from  the 
very  earliest  times  that  the  greater  light  which  rules  the  day  rules 
the  seasons  also,  and,  in  ruling  them,  provides  the  annual  supplies 
of  vegetable  food,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  men  and  aniTnala 
dep^ds.  If  these  two  bodies,  the  sun  and  moon,  are  thus  potent, 
must  it  not  be  supposed,  reasoned  the  astronomers  of  old,  that  the 
other  celestial  boidies  exert  corresponding  influences  ?     Fif  know, 
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but  they  did  not  know,  that  the  moon  rules  the  tides  effectually 
because  she  is  near  to  us,  and  that  the  sun  is  second  only  to  the 
moon  in  tidal  influence  because  of  his  enormous  mass  and  attractive 
energy.  We  know  also  that  his  qualities,  as  fire,  light,  and  life  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  are  due  directly  to  the  tremendous  heat 
with  which  the  whole  of  his  mighty  frame  is  instinct.  Not  know- 
ing this,  the  astronomers  of  old  times  had  no  suflScient  reason  for 
distinguishing  the  sim  and  moon  from  the  other  celestial  bodies,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  general  question  of  celestial  influences  was  con- 
cerned. And,  so  far  as  particulars  were  concerned,  it  was  not  alto- 
gether so  clear  to  them  as  it  is  to  us  that  the  influence  of  the  sun 
must  be  paramount  in  all  respects  save  tidal  action,  and  that  of  the 
moon  second  only  to  the  sun's  in  other  respects,  and  superior  to  his 
in  tidal  sway  alone.  Just  as  many  writers  on  the  subject  of  life  in 
other  worlds  are  prepared  to  show  (as  Brewster,  attempts  to  do,  for 
example)  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  far  nobler  worlds  than  the 
earth,  because  superior  in  this  or  that  circumstance,  so  the  ancient 
astronomers,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions  on  which 
celestial  influences  depend,  found  abundant  reasons  for  regarding 
the  feeble  influences  exerted  by  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  as 
really  more  potent  than  those  exerted  by  the  sun  himself  upon 
the  earth.  They  reasoned,  as  Milton  afterwards  made  Baphael 
reason,  that '  great  or  bright  infers  not  excellence,'  that  Saturn  or 
Jupiter,  though  *  in  comparison  so  small,  nor  glist'ring '  to  like 
degree,  may  yet  ^  of  solid  good  contain  more  plenty  than  the  sun.' 
Supposing  the  influence  of  a  celestial  body  to  depend  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  sphere,  in  the  sense  of  the  old  astronomy,  (according 
to  which  each  planet  had  its  proper  sphere  around  the  earth  as 
centre,)  then  the  influence  of  the  sun  would  be  judged  to  be  inferior 
to  that  of  either  Saturn,  Jupiter,  or  Mars ;  while  the  influences  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  though  inferior  to  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
would  still  be  held  superior  to  that  of  the  moon.  For  the  ancients 
measured  the  spheres  of  the  seven  planets  of  their  system  by  the 
periods  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  those  bodies  around  the  ce- 
lestial dome,  and  so  set  the  sphere  of  the  moon  innermost,  enclosed 
by  the  sphere  of  Mercury,  around  which  in  turn  was  the  sphere  of 
Venus,  next  the  sun's,  then,  in  order,  those  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  And  we  can  readily  understand  how  they  might  come  to 
regard  the  slow  motions  of  the  spheres  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  &c., 
taking  respectively  some  thirty  and  twelve  years  to  complete  a  revo- 
lution, as  indicating  power  superior  to  the  sim's,  whose  sphere 
seemed  to  revolve  once  in  a  single  year.  And  many  other  consi- 
derations might  have  been  urged  before  the  Gopemican  theory  was 
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established)  to  show  that,  possibly,  some  of  the  planets  exert  in* 
flueoces  more  effective  than  those  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  the  first  real  shock  sustained  by  astrology 
came  from  the  arguments  of  Copernicus.  So  long  as  the  earth  was 
regarded  as  the  centre  round  which  all  the  celestial  bodies  move,  it 
was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  shake  men's  faith  in  the  influences  of 
the  stars.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  be- 
Kever  in  the  old  Ptolemaic  system  who  rejected  astrology  absolutely. 
The  views  of  Bacon — ^the  last  of  any  note  who  opposed  the  system 
of  Copernicus  * — vindicate  the  extreme  limits  to  which  a  Ptolemaist 
could  go  in  opposition  to  astrology.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  Bacon's  opinion  in  this  place,  because  it  indicates  at  once 
very  accurately  the  position  held  by  believers  in  astrology  in 
his  day,  and  the  influence  which  the  belief  in  a  central  fixed  earth 
could  not  £eu1  to  exert  on  the  minds  of  even  the  most  philosophical 
reasoners. 

'  Astrology,'  he  begins,  ^  is  so  full  of  superstition  that  scarce 
anything  sound  can  be  discovered  in  it;  though  we  judge  it 
should  rather  be  purged  than  absolutely  rejected.  Yet  if  anyone 
shall  pretend  that  this  science  is  founded  not  in  reason  and 
physical  contemplations,  but  in  the  direct  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  past  ages,  and  therefore  not  to  be  examined  by  physical 
reasons,  as  the  Chaldaeans  boasted,  he  may  at  the  same  time  bring 
back  divination,  auguries,  soothsaying,  and  give  in  to  all  kinds  of 
&bles ;  for  these  also  were  said  to  descend  &om  long  experience. 
But  we  receive  astrology  as  a  part  of  physics,  without  attributing 
more  to  it  than  reason  and  the  evidence  of  things  allow,  and  strip 
it  of  its  superstition  and  conceits.  Thus  we  banish  that  empty 
notion  about  the  horary  reign  of  the  planets,  as  if  each  resumed 
the  throne  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  leave  three  hours 
Bupemumerary ;  and  yet  this  fiction  produced  the  division  of  the 
week,*  a  thing  so  ancient,  and  so  universally  received.     Thus  like- 

*  It  18  oommonly  stated  that  Bacon  opposed  the  Copernican  theory  because  he  dis- 
liked Qilbert,  who  had  advocated  it.  '  Bacon.'  says  one  of  his  editors,  'was  too  jealous 
of  Gilbert  to  entertain  one  moment  any  doctrine  that  he  adranced/  But,  apart  from 
the  incredible  littleness  of  mind  which  this  explanation  imputes  to  Bacon,  it  would 
also  hftre  been  an  incredible  piece  of  folly  on  Bacon's  part  to  adyocate  an  inferior 
theoiy  while  a  rival  was  left  to  support  a  better  theory.  Bacon  saw  clearly  enough 
that  men  were  on  their  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  theory,  and,  so  far  as  in  him 
lay,  he  indicated  how  they  should  proceed  in  order  most  readily  to  reach  the  truth. 
It  must,  then,  have  been  from  conviction,  not  out  of  mere  contradiction,  that  Bacon 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  In  fact,  he  speaks  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth  as  '  an  opinion  which  we  can  demonstrate  to  be  most  false ; '  doubt- 
less having  in  his  thoughts  some  such  arguments  as  misled  l^cho  Brahe. 

^  To  Bacon's  theolpgical  contemporaries  this  must  have  seemed  a  dreadful  heresy, 
and  possibly  in  our  own  days  the  assertion  would  be  judged  scarcely  lees  harshly, 
MeiDg  that  the  obeervance  of  the  (so-called)  Sabbath  depends  directly  upon  the  belief 
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wise  we  reject  as  an  idle  figment  the  doctrine  of  horoscopes,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  houses,  though  these  are  the  darling  inven- 
tions of  astrology,  which  have  kept  revel,  as  it  were,  in  the  heavens. 
And  lastly,  for  the  calculation  of  nativities,  fortunes,  good  or  bad 
hours  of  business,  and  the  like  fatalities,  they  are  mere  levities, 
that  have  little  in  them  of  certainty  and  solidity,  and  may  be 
plainly  confuted  by  physical  reasons.  But  here  we  judge  it 
proper  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  examination  of  astrological 
matters,  in  order  to  retain  what  is  useful  therein,  and  reject  what 
is  insignificant.  Thus,  1.  Let  the  greater  revolutions  be  retained, 
but  the  lesser,  of  horoscopes  and  houses,  be  rejected — ^the  former 
being  like  ordnance  which  shoot  to  a  great  distance,  whilst  the 
other  are  but  like  small  bows,  that  do  no  execution.  2.  The 
celestial  operations  aflFect  not  all  kinds  of  ^bodies,  but  only  the 
more  sensible,  as  humours,  air,  and  spirits.  3.  All  the  celestial 
operations  rather  ext<end  to  masses  of  things  than  to  individuals, 
though  they  may  obliquely  reach  some  individuals  also,  which  are 
more  sensible  than  the  rest,  as  a  pestilent  constitution  of  the  air 
affects  those  bodies  which  are  least  able  to  resist  it.  4.  All  the 
celestial  operations  produce  not  their  effects  instantaneously,  and 
in  a  narrow  compass,  but  exert  them  in  large  portions  of  time 
and  space.  Thus  predictions  as  to  the  temperature  of  a  year  may 
hold  good,  but  not  with  regard  to  single  days.  5.  There  is  no 
fatal  nece^ity  in  the  stars ;  and  this,  the  more  prudent  astrologers 
have  constantly  allowed.  6.  We  will  add  one  thing  more,  which, 
if  amended  and  improved,  might  make  for  astrology — viz.  that 
we  are  certain  the  celestial  bodies  have  other  influences  besides 
heat  and  light,  but  these  influences  act  not  otherwise  than  by  the 
foregoing  rules,  though  they  lie  so  deep  in  physics  as  to  require  a 
fuller  explanation.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  must  register  as 
needed,^  an  astrology  written  in  conformity  with  these  principles^ 
under  the  name  of  Aatrologia  SanaJ  Bacon  then  proceeds  to  show 
what  this  just  astrology  should  comprehend — as,  1,  the  doctrine  of 
the  commixture  of  rays ;  2,  the  effect  of  nearest  approaches  and 
farthest  removes  of  planets  to  and  from  the  point  overhead,  (the 
planets,  like  the  sun,  having  their  summer  and  winter;)  3,  the 
effects  of  distance,  *  with  a  proper  enquiry  into  what  the  vigour  of 
the  planets  may  perform  of  itself,  and  what  through  their  nearness 
to  us;   for,'  he  adds,  but  unfortunately  without  assigning  any 

in  qnito  another  origin  of  the  week.  Yet  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  week 
really  had  its  origin  in  astrological  formnlae. 

^  In  Bohn*8  edition  the  word  *  defective '  is  here  nsed,  entirely  changing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.  Bacon  registers  an  Astrohgia  Sana  amongst  the  things  needed 
for  the  adrancemoTit  of  leamingi  whereas  he  is  made  to  say  that  such  an  astrology 
must  be  registered  as  defective. 
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reason  for  the  statement,  ^a  planet  is  more  brisk  when  most 

remote,  but  more  communicative  when  nearest ; '  4,  the  other 

accidents  of  the  planet's  motions,  as  they  pursue 

Their  wandVing  course;  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid, 
PiogresfliTe;  retrograde,  or  standing  still ; 

5,  all  that  can  be  discovered  of  the  general  nature  of  the  planets 
and  fixed  stars,  considered  in  their  own  essence  and  activity ; 

6,  lastly,  let  this  just  astrology,  he  says,  *  contain,  from  tradition, 
the  particular  natures  and  alterations  of  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars;  for'  (here  is  a  reason  indeed)  '  as  these  are  delivered  with 
general  consent,  they  are  not  lightly  to  be  rejected,  unless  they 
directly  contradict  physical  considerations.  Of  such  observations, 
let  a  just  astrology  be  formed ;  and  according  to  these  alone 
should  schemes  of  the  heavens  be  made  and  interpreted.' 

The  astrology  thus  r^arded  by  Bacon  as  sane  and  just  did 
not  differ,  as  to  its  primary  object,  from  the  false  systems  which 
now  seem  to  us  so  absurd.  *Let  this  astrology  be  used  with 
greater  confidence  in  prediction,'  says  Bacon,  *  but  more  cautiously 
in  election,  and  in  both  cases  with  due  moderation.  Thus  predic- 
tions may  be  made  of  comets,  and  all  kinds  of  meteors,  inundations, 
droughts,  heats,  frosts,  earthquakes,  fiery  eruptions,  winds,  great 
laina,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  plagues,  epidemic  diseases,  plenty, 
fiunine,  wars,  seditions.,  sects,  transmigrations  of  people,  and  all 
commotions,  or  great  innovations  of  things,  natural  and  civil. 
Predictions  may  possibly  be  made  more  particular,  though  with 
less  certainty,  if,  when  the  general  tendencies  of  the  times  are 
found,  a  good  philosophical  or  political  judgment  applies  them  to 
such  things  as  are  most  liable  to  accidents  of  this  kind.  For 
example,  from  a  foreknowledge  of  the  seasons  of  any  year,  they 
might  be  apprehended  more  destructive  to  olives  than  grapes, 
more  hurtful  in  distempers  of  the  lungs  than  the  liver,  more  per- 
nicious to  the  inhabitants  of  hills  than  valleys,  and,  for  want  of 
provisions,  to  monks  than  courtiers,  &c.  Or  if  anyone,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  influence  which  the  celestial  bodies  have  upon 
the  spirits  of  mankind,  should  find  it  would  affect  the  people  more 
thaa  their  rulers,  learned  and  inquisitive  men  more  than  the 
military,  &c.  For  there  are  innumerable  things  of  this  kind, 
that  require  not  only  a  general  knowledge  gained  from  the  stars, 
which  are  the  agents,  but  also  a  particular  one  of  the  passive  sub- 
jects. Nor  are  elections  to  be  wholly  rejected,  though  not  so 
much  to  be  trusted  as  predictions ;  for  we  find  in  planting,  sow- 
ing, and  grafting,  observations  of  the  moon  are  not  absolutely 
trifiii^,  and  there  are  many  particulars  of  this  kind.  But  elec- 
tions are  more  to  be  curbed  by  our  rules  than  predictions ;  and 
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this  must  always  be  remembered,  that  election  only  holds  in  such 
cases  where  the  virtue  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  action  of 
the  inferior  bodies  also,  is  not  transient  as  in  the  examples  just 
mentioned ;  for  the  increases  of  the  moon  and  planets  are  not 
sudden  things.  But  punctuality  of  time  should  here  be  absolutely 
rejected.  And  perhaps  there  are  more  of  these  instances  to  be 
found  in  civil  matters  than  some  would  imagine.' 

The  method  of  inquiry  suggested  by  Bacon  as  proper  for  de* 
termining  the  just  rules  of  the  astrology  he  advocated  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  chiefly  inductive.  There  are,  said  he,  ^  but 
four  ways  of  arriving  at  this  science,  viz. :  1,  by  future  experi- 
ments ;  2,  past  experiments ;  3,  traditions ;  4,  ph]«ical  reasons.* 
But  he  was  not  very  hopeful  as  to  the  progress  of  the  suggested 
researches.  It  is  vain,  he  said,  to  think  at  present  of  future 
experiments,  because  many  ages  are  required  to  procure  a  com- 
petent stock  of  them.  As  for  the  past,  it  is  true  that  past  ex-, 
periments  are  within  our  reach,  ^  but  it  is  a  work  of  labour  and 
much  time  to  procure  them.  Thus  astrologers  may,  if  they 
please,  draw  from  real  history  all  greater  accidents,  as  inunda- 
tions, plagues,  wars,  seditions,  deaths  of  kings,  &c.,  as  also  the 
positions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  not  according  to  fictitious  horo- 
scopes, but  the  above-mentioned  rules  of  their  revolutions,  or  such 
as  they  really  were  at  the  time,  and,  when  the  event  conspires, 
erect  a  probable  rule  of  prediction.'  Traditions  would  require  to 
be  carefully  sifted  and  those  thrown  out  which  manifestly  clashed 
with  physical  considerations,  leaving  those  in  full  force  which 
compUed  with  such  considerations.  Lastly,  the  physical  reasons 
worthiest  of  being  enquired  into  are  those,  said  Bacon,  ^  which 
search  into  the  universal  appetites  and  passions  of  matter,  and  the 
simple  genuine  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.' 

It  is  evident  there  was  much  which,  in  our  time  at  least,  would 
be  regarded  as  wild  and  fanciful  in  the  '  sound  and  just  astrology ' 
advocated  by  Bacon.  Yet,  in  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  even 
in  our  own  time  we  have  seen  similar  ideas  promulgated,  not  by 
common  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers  (who,  indeed,  know  nothing 
about  such  matters),  but  by  persons  supposed  to  be  well  informed  in 
matters  scientific.  In  a  roundabout  way,  a  new  astrology  has  been 
suggested,  which  is  not  at  all  unlike  Bacon's  'astrologia  sana,' 
though  not  based,  as  he  proposed  that  that  astrology  should  be,  on 
experiment,  or  tradition,  or  physical  reasons.  It  has  been  suggested, 
first,  that  the  seasons  of  our  earth  are  affected  by  the  conditicm  of 
the  sun  in  the  matter  of  spots,  and  very  striking  evidence  has 
been  collected  to  show  that  this  must  be  the  case.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  found  that  years  when  the  sun  has  been  free  firom  spots 
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hare  been  warmer  than  the  average ;  and  it  has  also  been  found 
that  such  years  have  been  cooler  than  the  average — a  double- 
shotted  argument  wholly  irresistible,  especially  when  it  is  also  found 
that  when  the  sun  has  many  spots  the  weather  has  sometimes  been 
exceptionally  warm  and  sometimes  exceptionally  cold.     If  this  be 
not  considered  sufficient,  then  note  that  in  one  country  or  continent 
or  hemisphere  the  weather,  when  the  sun  is  most  spotted  (or  least, 
as  the  case  may  be),  may  be  singularly  hot,  while  in  another  coun- 
try, continent,  or  hemisphere,  the  weather  may  be  as  singularly 
cold.     So  with  wind  and  calm,  rain  and  drought,  and  so  forth. 
Always,  whether  the  sun  is  very  much  spotted  or  quite  free  from 
spots,  something  unusual  in  the  way  of  weather  must  be  going  on 
somewhere,   demonstrating  in  the  most  significant  way  the  in- 
fluence of  sun-spots  or  the  want  of  sun-spots  on  the  weather.     It 
is  true  that  captious  minds  might  say  that  this  method  of  reason-' 
ing  proved  too  much  in  many  ways,  as,  for  example,  thus — always, 
whether  the  sun  is  very  much  spotted  or  quite  free  from  spots,  some 
remarkable  event,  as  a  battle,  massacre,  domestic  tragedy  on  a 
large  scale,  or  the  like,  may  be  going  on,  demonstrating  in  the 
most  significant  way  the  influence  of  sun-spots  or  the  want  of  sun- 
spots  on  the  passions  of  men, — which  sounds  absurd.  But  the  answer 
is  twofold.   First,  such  reasoning  is  captious,  and  secondly,  it  is  not 
certain  that  sun-spots,  or  the  want  of  them,  may  not  influence 
human  passions;  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  enquire  into  this  possible 
solar  influence  as  well  as  the  other,  which  can  be  done  by  crossing 
the  hands  of  the  new  fortune-tellers  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
precious  metal  which  astrologers  have  in  all  ages  dedicated  to  the 
sun.    That  the  new  system  of  divination  is  not  solely  solar,  but 
partly  planetary  also,  is  seen  when  we  remember  that  the  sun- 
spots  wax  and  wane  in  periods  of  time  which  are  manifestly  re- 
ferable to  the  planetary  motions.   Thus,  the  great  solar  spot  period 
lasts  about  eleven  years,  the  successive  spotless  epochs  being  sepa- 
rated on  the  average  by  about  that  time ;  and  so  nearly  does  this 
period  agree  with  the  period  of  the  planet  Jupiter's  revolution 
around  the  sun,  that  during  eight  consecutive  spot-periods  the  spots 
were  most  numerous  when  Jupiter  was  farthest  from  the  sun,  and 
it  is  only  by  going  back  to  the  periods  preceding  these  eight  that 
we  find  a  time  when  the  reverse  happened,  the  spots  being  most 
numerous  when  Jupiter  was  nearest  to  the  sim.     So  with  various 
other  periods  which  the  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Balfour 
Stewart  has  detected,  and  which,  under  the  closest  scrutiny,  exhibit 
almost  exact  agreement  for  many  successive  periods,  preceded  and 
followed  by  almost  exact  disagreement.     Here,  again,  the  captious 
may  argue  that  such  alternate  agreements  and  disagreements  may  be 
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noted  in  every  case  where,  two  periods  are  not  very  uneqoal, 
whether  there  be  any  connection  between  them  or  not,  but  much 
more  frequently  when  there  is  no  connection ;  and  that  the  only 
evidence  really  proving  a  connection  between  planetary  motions 
and  the  solar  spots  would  be  constant  agreement  between  solar 
spot  periods  and  particular  planetary  periods.  But  the  progress  of 
science,  and  especially  the  possible  erection  of  a  new  observatory 
for  finding  out  ('for  a  consideration')  how  sun-spots  affect  the 
weather,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  captious  reasoners 
in  this  objectionable  manner.  Nor  need  any  other  answer  be  given 
them.  Seeing,  then,  that  sun-spots  manifestly  affect  the  weather 
and  the  seasons,  while  the  planets  rule  the  sun-spots,  it  is  clear  that 
the  planets  really  rule  the  seasons.  And  again,  seeing  that  the 
planets  rule  the  seasons,  while  the  seasons  largely  affect  the  well- 
being  of  men  and  nations  (to  say  nothing  of  animals),  it  follows 
that  the  planets  influence  the  fates  of  men,  and  nations,  and 
animals.     Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  more  reasonable  astrology  of  the 
ancients,  and^nquire  into  some  of  the  traditions  which  Bacon  con- 
sidered worthy  of  attention  in  framing  the  precepts  of  a  sound  and 
just  astrology. 

It  was  natural  that  the  astrologers  of  old  should  regard  the 
planetary  influences  as  depending  in  the  main  on  the  position  of 
the  celestial  bodies  on  the  sky  above  the  person  or  place  whose  for- 
tunes were  in  question.  Thus  two  men  at  the  same  moment  in 
Borne  and  in  Persia  would  by  no  means  have  the  same  horoscope 
cast  for  their  nativities,  so  that  their  fortunes,  according  to  the 
principles  of  judicial  astrology,  would  be  quite  different.  In  fact, 
it  might  happen  that  two  men,  bom  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
would  have  all  the  principal  circumstances  of  their  lives  contrasted 
— planets  riding  high  in  the  heavens  of  one,  being  below  the  hori- 
zon of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

The  celestial  sphere  placed  as  at  the  moment  of  the  native's 
birth  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  by  great  circles  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  point  overhead,  and  its  opposite,  the  point  verti- 
cally beneath  the  feet.  These  twelve  divisions  were  called  *  houses.' 
The  first,  called  the  Ascendant  House,  was  the  portion  rising 
above  the  horizon  at  the  east.  It  was  regarded  as  the  House  of 
Life,  the  planets  located  therein  at  the  moment  of  birth  having 
most  potent  influence  on  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  native.  Such 
planets  were  said  to  rule  the  ascendant,  being  in  the  ascending 
bouse ;  and  it  is  from  this  usage  that  our  fiskmiliar  expression  that 
such  and  such  an  influence  is  ^  in  the  ascendant '  is  derived.  The 
next  house  was  the  House  of  Biches,  and  was  one-third  of  the  way 
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from  the  east  below  the  horizon  towards  the  place  of  the  sun  at 
midnight.  The  third  was  the  House  of  Kindred,  short  journeys, 
letters,  messages,  &c.  It  was  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the 
place  of  the  midnight  sun.  The  fourth  was  the  House  of  Parents, 
and  was  the  house  which  the  sun  reached  at  midnight.  The 
fifth  was  the  House  of  Children  and  Women,  also  of  all  sorts 
of  amusements,  theatres,  banquets,  and  merry-making.  The 
sixth  was  the  House  of  Sickness.  The  seventh  was  the  House  of 
Love  and  Marriage.  These  three  houses  (the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seyenth)  followed  in  order  from  the  fourth,  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  part  of  the  sun's  path  below  the  horizon,  between  his  place  at 
midnight  and  his  place  when  descending  in  the  west.  The  seventh, 
opposite  to  the  first,  was  the  Descendant.  The  eighth  house  was 
the  first  house  above  the  horizon,  lying  to  the  west,  and  was  the 
House  of  Death.  The  ninth  house,  next  to  the  mid-heaven  on 
the  west,  was  the  House  of  Keligion,  science,  learning,  books,  and 
long  voyages.  The  tenth,  which  was  in  the  mid-heaven,  or  region 
occupied  by  the  sun  at  midday,  was  the  House  of  Honour,  denoting 
credit,  renown,  profession  or  calling,  trade,  preferment,  <S:c.  The 
eleventh  house,  next  to  the  mid-heaven  on  the  east,  was  the  House 
of  Friends.     Lastly,  the  twelfth  house  was  the  House  of  Enemies. 

The  houses  were  not  all  of  equal  potency.  The  angular 
houses,  which  are  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  and  the  tenth 
—lying  east,  north,  west,  and  south — were  first  in  power,  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  The  second,  fiftli,  eighth,  and  eleventh  houses 
were  called  sv/xedents^  as  following  the  angular  houses,  and  next 
to  them  in  power.  The  remaining  four  houses — viz.  the  third, 
sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  houses — were  called  cadentSy  and  were 
regarded  as  weakest  in  influence.  The  houses  were  regarded  as 
alternately  masculine  and  feminine:  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c., 
being  masculine;  while  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  &c.,  were 
feminine. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  how  these  houses  were  dealt  with 
in  erecting  a  scheme  of  nativity.  The  position  of  the  planets  at 
the  moment  of  the  native's  birth,  in  the  several  houses,  de- 
termined his  fortimes  with  regard  to  the  various  matters  associated 
with  these  houses.  Thus  planets  of  good  influence  in  the  native's 
ascendant,  or  first  house,  signified  generally  a  prosperous  life ;  but 
if  at  the  same  epoch  a  planet  of  malefic  influence  was  in  the 
seventh  house,  then  the  native,  though  on  the  whole  prosperous, 
would  be  unfortunate  in  marriage.  A  good  planet  in  the  tenth 
house  signified  good  fortune  and  honour  in  ofiSce  or  business,  and 
generally  a  prosperous  career  as  distinguished  from  a  happy  life; 
hat  evil  planets  in  tb6  ninth  house  would  suggest  to  the  native 
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caution  in  undertaking  long  voyages,  or  entering  upon  religious  or 
scientific  controversies.  Similar  considerations  applied  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  horary  astronomy^  in  which  the  position  of  the 
planets  in  the  various  houses  at  some  epoch  guided  the  astrologer's 
opinion  as  to  the  fortune  of  that  hour,  either  in  the  life  of  a  man 
or  the  career  of  a  State.  In  such  enquiries,  however,  not  only  the 
position  of  the  planets,  &c.  at  the  time  had  to  be  considered,  but 
also  the  original  horoscope  of  the  person,  or  the  special  planets 
and  signs  associated  with  particular  States.  Thus  if  Jupiter,  the 
most  fortunate  of  all  the  planets,  was  in  the  ascendant,  or  in  the 
House  of  Honour,  at  the  time  of  the  native's  birth,  and  at  some 
epoch  this  planet  was  ill-aspected  or  afflicted  by  other  planets 
potent  for  evil  in  the  native's  horoscope,  then  that  epoch  woTild 
be  a  threatening  one  in  the  native's  career.  The  sign  G-e- 
mini  was  regarded  by  astrologers  as  especially  associated  with  the 
fortunes  of  London,  and  accordingly  they  tell  us  that  the  great 
fire  of  London,  the  plague,  the  building  of  London  Bridge,  and 
other  events  interesting  to  London,  all  occurred  when  this  sign 
was  in  the  ascendant,  or  when  special  planets  were  in  this  sign.^ 

'  The  astrologers  were  ezoeedingly  ingenions  in  showing  that  their  art  had  giren 
warning  of  the  great  plagae  and  flre  of  London.    Thus,  the  star  which  marks  the 
Bull's  northern  horn — and  which  is  described  by  Ptolemy  as  like  Mars — was,  they  say, 
exactly  in  that  part  of  the  sign  Gemini  which  is  the  ascendant  of  London,  in  1666. 
Lilly,  however,  fbr  whom  they  claim  the  credit  of  predicting  the  year  of  this  calamity, 
laid  no  claim  himself  to  that  achieyement ;  nay,  specially  denied  that  he  knew  when 
the  fire  was  to  happen.    The  story  is  rather  cmious.    In  1661  Lilly  had  published 
his  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy ^  which  contained  a  number  of  curious  hieroglyphics. 
Amongst  these  were  two  wbich  appeared  to  portend  plague  and  fire  respectively.    The 
hieroglyphic  of  the  plague  represents  three  dead  bodies  wrapped  in  death-clothes,  and 
for  these  bodies  two  coffins  lie  ready  and  two  graves  are  being  dug ;  whence  it  was  to 
be  inferred  that  the  number  of  deaths  would  exceed  the  supply  of  cofiBms  and  graves. 
The  hieroglyphic  of  the  fire  represents  several  persons,  gentlefolk  on  one  side  and 
commonfolk  on  the  other,  emptying  water-vessels  on  a  fhrious  fire  into  which  two 
children  are  falling  headlong.    The  occurrence  of  the  plague  in  1665  attracted  uo 
special  notice  to  Lilly's  supposed  prediction  of  that  event,  though  probably  many 
talked  of  the  coincidence  as  remarkable.    But  when  in  1666  the  great  fire  occurred, 
the  House  of  Commons  summoned  Lilly  to  attend  the  committee  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  caase  of  the  fire.    *  At  two  of  the  dock,  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  October,  1666,' 
he  attended  in  the  Speaker^s  chamber,  *  to  answer  such  questions  as  should  then  and 
there  be  asked  him.'    Sir  Robert  Brooke  spoke  to  this  effect :  '  Mr.  Lilly,  this  com- 
mittee thought  fit  to  summon  you  to  appear  before  them  this  day,  to  know  if  you  can 
say  anything  as  to  the  cause  of  the  late  ihre,  or  whether  there  might  be  any  design 
therein.    You  are  called  the  rather  hither,  because,  in  a  book  of  yours  long  since 
printed,  you  hinted  some  such  thing  by  one  of  your  hieroglyphics.'    *  Unto  which  he 
replied :  **  May  it  please  your  honours,  after  the  beheading  of  the  late  king,  consider- 
ing that  in  the  three  subsequent  years  the  Parliament  acted  nothing  which  concerned 
the  settlement  of  the  nation's  peace,  and  seeing  the  generality  of  the  people  dissatisfied, 
the  citisens  of  London  discontented,  and  the  soldiery  prone  to  mutiny,  I  was  desirous, 
according  to  the  best  knowledge  God  had  given  me,  to  make  enquiry  by  the  art  I 
studied  what  might,  ficom  that  time,  happen  unto  the  Parliament  and  nation  in  general. 
At  last|  haviog  satiifted  myself  as  well  at  I  could,  and  perfected  my  judgment  thereiop 
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The  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  the  vaxious  houses  were  in  the  first 
place  to  be  noted,  because  not  only  had  these  signs  special  powers 
in  special  houses,  bnt  the  effects  of  the  planets  in  particular 
houes  varied  according  to  the  signs  in  which  the  planets  were 
sitoated.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  description  given  by  the 
astrologers  themselves,  not  much  insight  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  zodiacal  signs.  For  instance,  astrologers  say 
that  Aries  is  a  vernal,  dry,  fiery,  masculine,  cardinal,  equinoctial, 
diurnal,  movable,  commanding,  eastern,  choleric,  violent,  and 
quadrupedalian  sign.  We  may,  however,  infer  generally  firom 
tilieir  accounts  the  influences  which  they  assigned  to  the  zodiacal 
signs, 

Aries  is  the  house  and  joy  of  Mars,  signifies  a  dry  constitution, 
bug  fiuse  and  neck,  thick  shoulders,  swarthy  complexion,  and  a 
hasty  passionate  temper.  It  governs  the  head  and  face,  and  all 
diseases  relating  thereto.  It  reigns  over  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Denmark,  Lesser  Poland,  Syria,  Naples,  Capua, 
Verona,  Ac     It  is  a  masculine  sign,  and  is  regarded  as  fortunate. 

Tanraa  gives  to  the  native  bom  under  his  auspices  a  stout 
athletic  frame,  broad  bull-like  forehead,  dark  curly  hair,  short 
neck,  and  so  fod;h,  and  a  dull  apathetic  temper,  exceedingly  cruel 
and  malicious  if  once  aroused.  It  governs  the  neck  and  throat, 
and  reigns  over  Ireland,  Oreat  Poland,  part  of  Bussia,  Holland, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  the  Archipelago,  Mantua,  Leipsic,  &c«  It  is 
a  feminine  sign,  and  unfortunate. 

Gemini  is  the  house  of  Mercury.  The  native  of  Gemini  will 
have  a  sanguine  complexion  and  tall  straight  figure,  dark  eyes 
quick  and  piercing,  brown  hair,  active  ways,  and  will  be  of  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  intellect.  It  governs  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
roles  over  the  south-west  parts  of  England,  America,  Flanders, 
Lombardy,  Sardinia,  Armenia,  Lower  Egypt,  London,  Versailles, 
Brabant,  &c.    It  is  a  masculine  sign,  and  fortunate. 

Cancer  is  the  house  of  the  Moon  and  exaltation  of  Jupiter,  and 

I  tlioiight  it  most  convenient  to  signify  my  intentions  and  conceptions  thereof  ia  fonns, 
ibapes,  types,  hieroglyphics,  &c.,  without  any  commentary,  that  so  my  judgment  might 
he  concealed  firom  the  yulgar,  and  made  manifest  only  unto  the  wise ;  I  herein  imitat- 
ing the  examples  of  many  wise  philosophers  who  had  done  the  like.  Having  found 
■r,  that  the  gzeat  ei^  of  Iiondon  should  be  sadly  afflicted  with  a  great  plague,  and 
not  long  after  with  an  exorbitant  fire,  I  framed  these  two  hieroglyphics,  as  represented 
in  the  book,  which  in  effect  have  proved  very  true."  **I)id  you  foresee  the  year?" 
Kdd  one.  "I  did  not,"  said  Lilly ;  "  nor  was  desirous ;  of  that  I  made  no  scrutiny. 
Nov,  sir,  whether  there  was  any  design  of  burning  the  city,  or  any  employed  to  that 
(mxpoae,  I  must  deal  ingenuously  with  you ;  that  since  the  fire  I  have  taken  much 
pains  in  the  search  thereof,  but  cannot  or  could  not  give  myself  the  least  satis&cUon 
therein.  I  conclude  that  it  was  the  finger  of  Ood  only;  but  what  instnunentB  He  used 
thereunto  I  am  ignozaat."  ^ 
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teachings  of  astrology  were  gradually  abandoned,-  to  note  the  way 
in  which  vaxions  orders  of  mind  rejected  these  fEdse  doctrines  or 
struggled  to  retain  tiiem,  and  to  perceive  how,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  even  the  most  civilised  races,  the  superstitions  of 
judicial  astrology  were  retained,  and  are  retained  even  to  this  very 
day.  The  world  has  still  to  see  some  superstitions  destroyed  which 
are  as  widely  received  as  astrology  ever  was,  and  which  will 
probably  retain  their  influence  over  many  minds  long  after  the 
reasoning  portion  of  the  community  have  rejected  them. 

Even  so  &r  back  as  the  time  of  Eudoxus  the  pretensions  of 
astrologers  were  rejected,  as  Cicero  informs  us  ('  De  Div.'  ii.  42), 
And  though  the  Somans  were  strangely  superstitious  in  sudx 
matters,  Cicero  reasons  with  excellent  judgment  against  the  belief 
in  astrology.  Grassendi  quotes  the  argument  drawn  by  Cicero 
against  astrology,  from  the  predictions  of  the  Cbaldseans  that 
CsBsar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey  would  die  ^  in  a  full  old  age,  in  their 
own  houses,  in  peace  and  honour,'  whose  deaths,  nevertheless,  were 
^  violent,  immature,  and  tragical.'  Cicero  also  used  an  argument 
whose  full  force  has  only  been  recognised  in  modern  times, 
<  What  contagion,'  he  asked,  ^  can  reach  us  from  the  planets,  whose 
distance  is  almost  infinite  ? '  It  is  singular  that  Seneca,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  uniform  character  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions,  seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  respecting  their  in-< 
fluence.  Tacitus  expresses  some  doubts,  but  seems  on  the  whole 
inclined  to  believe  in  astrology.  *  Certainly,'  he  says, '  the  majority 
of  mankind  cannot  be  weaned  from  the  opinion  that  at  the  birth 
of  each  man  his  future  destiny  is  fixed  ;  though  some  things  may 
fall  out  differently  from  the  predictions,  by  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  profess  the  art ;  and  that  thus  the  art  is  unjustly  blamed,  con-* 
firmed  as  it  is  by  noted  examples  in  all  ages.' ' 

>  These  reflections  were  suggested  to  Tacitus  by  the  conduct  of  Thrasyllus  (chief 
astrologer  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius),  when  his  skill  was  tested  by  his  imperial  employer 
after  a  manner  characteristic  of  that  agreeable  monarch.  The  story  runs  thus  (I  follow 
Whe well's  yersion) :  *  Those  who  were  brought  to  Tiberius  on  any  important  matter, 
were  admitted  to  an  interview  in  an  apartment  situated  on  a  lofty  clifif  in  the  island 
of  Caprese.  They  reached  this  place  by  a  narrow  path,  accompanied  by  a  single  freed- 
man  of  great  bodily  strength  ;  and  on  their  return,  if  the  emperor  had  conceived  any 
doubts  of  their  trustworthiness,  a  single  blow  buried  the  secret  and  its  victim  in  the 
ocean  below.  After  Thrasyllus  had,  in  this  retreat-,  stated  the  results  of  his  art  as 
they  concerned  the  emperor,  Tiberius  asked  him  whether  he  had  calculated  how  long 
be  himself  had  to  live.  The  astrologer  examined  the  a&pect  of  the  stars,  and  while  ho 
did  this  showed  hesitation,  alarm,  increasing  terror,  and  at  last  declared  that  **the 
present  hour  was  for  him  critical,  perhaps  &tal."  Tiberius  embraced  him,  and  told 
aim  "  ho  was  right  in  supposing  ho  had  been  in  danger,  but  that  he  should  escape  it," 
dcd  made  him  henceforward  his  confidential  counsellor.'  It  is  evident,  assuming  the 
story  to  be  true  (as  seems  sufficiently  probable),  that  the  emperor  was  no  match  for 
the  charlatan  in  craft.    It  waa  a  natural  thought  on  the  fbrmer^s  part  to  test  the  akiU 
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Probably,  the  doubfc  suggested  by  the  different  fortunes  and 
charaeters  of  men  bom  at  the  same  time  mu^t  Si^e  occurred  to 
many  before  Cicero  dwelt  upon  it.  Pliny,  who  followed  Cicero 
in  this,  does  not  employ  the  argument  quite  correctly,  for  he 
says  that,  ^  in  ev^y  hour,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  bom 
lords  and  slaves,  kings  and  beggars.'  But  of  course,  according  to 
astrological  principles,  it  would  be  necessary  that  two  persons, 
whose  fortunes  were  to  be  alike,  should  be  bom,  not  only  in  the 
same  hour,  but  in  the  same  place.  '  The  fortunes  and  chiuracter  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  however,  should  manifestly  have  been  similar, 
which  was  certainly  not  the  case,  if  their  history  has  been  correctly 
handed  down  to  us.  An  astrologer  of  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar, 
named  Publius  Nigidius  Figulus,  used  [a  singular  argument 
against  such  reasoning.  When  an  opponent  urged  the  different 
fortunes  of  men  bom  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  Nigidius  asked 
him  to  make  two  contiguous  marks  on  a  potter's  wheel  which  was 
revolving  rapidly.  When  the  wheel  was  stopped,  the  two  marks 
were  found  to  be  far  apart.  Nigidius  is  said  to  have  received  the 
name  of  Figulus  (the  potter),  in  remembrance  of  the  story ;  but 
more  probably  he  was  a  potter  by  trade,  and  an  astrologer  only 
during  those  leisure  hours  which  he  could  devote  to  charlatanry. 
St  Augustine,  who  relates  the  story  (which  I  borrow  from 
Whewell's  *  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences'),  says,  justly,  that 
the  argument  of  Nigidius  was  as  fragile  as  the  ware  made  on  the 
potter's  wheel. 

The  belief  must  have  been  all  but  universal  in  those  days  that 
at  the  birth  of  any  person  who  was  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  world's  history  lie  stars  would  either  be  ominously  conjoined,  or 
else  some  blazing  comet  or  new  star  would  make  its  appearance.  For 
we  know  that  some  such  object  having  appeared,  or  some  unusual 
conjunction  of  planets  having  occurred,  near  enough  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth  to  be  associated  in  men's  minds  with  that  event,  it 
came  eventually  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  his  horoscope,  and 
as  actually  indicating  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  (Chaldsean 
astrologers,  doubtless)  the  future  greatness  of  the  Child  then  born. 
It  \&  certain  that  that  is  what  the  story  of  the  Star  in  the  East 
means  as  it  stands.  Theologians  differ  as  to  its  interpretation  in 
points  of  detail.   Some  think  the  phenomenon  was  meteoric,  others 

of  his  astrologer  by  laying  for  him  a  trap  such  as  the  story  indicates — a  thought  so 
natmal,  indeed,  that  it  probably  occurred  to  Thrasyllus  himself  long  before  Tiberius 
put  the  plan  into  practice.  Even  if  Thrasyllus  had  not  been  already  on  the  watch  for 
such  a  trick,  he  would  have  been  but  a  poor  trickster  himself  if  he  had  not  detected  it 
the  moment  it  was  attempted,  or  faileid  to  see  the  sole  safe  course  which  was  left 
open  to  Mm.  Fiobably,  with  a  man  of  the  temper  of  Tiberius,  such  a  counter-trick  as 
6al60tti*s  in  QtMfi^tn  Drurmoird,  would  hay^  been  unsafe. 

0  2 
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that  a  comet  then  made  its  appearance,  others  that  a  new  star 
shone  out,  and  others  that  the  account  referred  to  a  conjuno- 
tidn  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  which  occurred  at  about  that 
time.  As  a  matter  of  detail  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  none  of 
these  explanations  in  the  slightest  d^ee  corresponds  with  the 
account,  for  neither  meteor,  nor  comet,  nor  new  star,  nor  conjoined 
planets,  would  go  before  travellers  from  the  east,  to  show  them 
their  way  to  any  place.  Yet  the  ancients  sometimes  regarded 
comets  as  guides.  Whichever  view  we  accept,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  an  astrological  significance  was  attached  by  the 
narrator  to  the  event.  And  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  astro- 
logers first  began  to  see  that  their  occupation  was  passing  from 
them,  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  were  appealed  to  against  the 
enemies  of  astrology,^  very  much  as  Moses  was  appealed  to  against 
Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and  more  recently  to  protect  us  against 
certain  relationships  which  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  Huxley  unkindly 
indicate  for  the  himian  race  divine. 

'  The  belief  in  the  inflaence  of  the  stars  and  planets  on  the  fortunes  of  the  new* 
bom  child  was  still  rife  when  Shakespeare  made  Glendower  boast : 

At  my  nativity 
The  f^nt  of  heaven  was  foU  of  fieiy  shapes 
Of  bnrning  cressets ;  know,  that  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  foundation  of  the  eartJi 
Shook  like  a  coward. 

And  Shakespeare  showed  himself  dangerously  tainted  with  freethonght  in  assigning 
(even  to  the  fiery  Hotspur)  the  reply : 

So  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kittened,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

In  a  similar  vein  Butler,  in  Hudibras,  ridiculed  the  folly  of  those  who  believe'  in 
horoscopes  and  nativities: 

As  if  the  planets'  first  aspect 

The  tender  infant  did  infect 

In  soul  and  body,  and  instil 

All  future  good  and  future  iU ; 

Which  in  their  dark  fatalities  lurking, 

At  destined  periods  faU  a-working, 

And  break  out,  like  the  hidden  seeds 

Of  long  diseases,  into  deeds. 

In  friendships,  enmities,  and  strifp. 

And  all  th'  emergencies  of  life. 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 

AT  HIS  DOOR. 

Naomi  thought  long  and  deeply  of  that  last  interview  with  Arnold 
Pentieath*  She  was  in  no  wise  inclined  to  admit  to  herself  that 
the  sea-captain  could  now,  or  in  any  time  to  come,  take  the 
jdaoe  of  his  missing  brother — that  the  heart  which  had  been  so 
freely  and  so  entirely  given  to  Oswald  could  ever  belong  to  another. 
Yet,  while  looking  upon  this  change  of  feeling  as  impossible, 
Naomi  was  conscious  that  Arnold  had  begim  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  her  mind,  and  that  his  most  unexpected  avowal  of 
affection  for  her  had  moved  her  deeply. 

He  was  like  his  brother,  and  he  loved  his  brother.  These  two 
drcumstanoes  were  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  her  regard.  And 
now  he  had  paid  her  the  highest  tribute  that  man  can  offer  to 
woman.  He  had  given  her  his  loyal  and  kindly  heart — that  heart 
whose  wide  benevolence  she  had  seen  in  many  an  ujiconsidered 
act  of  his  life — he  had  tendered  her  his  happiness,  his  future; 
and  she  had  found  only  one  cold  answer  to  his  prayer :  '  It  cannot 
W 

^  If  I  loved  him  better  than  I  ever  loved  Oswald,  my  answer 
must  have  been  the  same,'  she  said  to  herself  in  those  long  hours  of 
sorrowful  meditation  which  made  up  the  larger  half  of  her  joyless 
Ufe.  'While  the  dark  cloud  rests  upon  Oswald's  fate,  I  can  have 
but  one  answer  for  any  lover — ^you,  Arnold,  of  all  others.  How  do 
I  know  that  I  have  the  right  to  stand  up  with  unbowed  head, 
among  honest  men  and  women,  when  my  heart  is  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  my  father — ^he  who  preaches  the  gospel  and  exhorts 
other  men  to  repentance — may  be  the  vilest  sinner  of  all  I ' 

This  was  the  gist  of  Naomi's  meditations.  She  had  tried  to 
put  that  awful  fear  away  from  her,  but  it  was  rooted  in  her  heart. 
As  weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  brought  no  news  of  Oswald,  the 
fear  grew  stronger ;  and  with  the  fear  came  remorse,  a  slow  and 
consuming  anguish.  Had  she  but  been  patient,  had  she  borne  her 
own  burden  in  silence  and  kept  the  secret  of  that  cruel  letter,  this 
horror  need  never  have  been.     She  had  put  the  scorpion  into  her 
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father's  hand — ^the  scorpion  which  had  stung  that  once  noble  nature 
to  madness. 

'  Oh,  my  father,  my  lost  and  erring  father  1 '  she  cried,  in  an 
hour  when  her  fear  became  almost  conviction,  ^  would  to  Grod  that 
I  could  bear  the  burden  of  your  sin  1  'Twas  I  who  tempted  you  ; 
it  was  my  vile  jealousy  that  urged  you  to  despair  and  guilt.  Let 
the  avenging  rod  &11  heaviest  on  me.  0  God,  pity  and  pardon 
him  I  Thou  who  hast  promised  pardon  and  pity  for  the  darkest 
sin.' 

That  there  might  be  pardon,  even  for  this  last  and  most  hideous 
sin  of  blood-guiltiness,  Naomi  firmly  believed :  but  could  there  be 
forgiveness  for  a  sinner  who  added  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  to  his 
darker  crime,  and  held  his  head  high  among  men  when  it  should 
have  been  bowed  in  the  dust  imder  the  burden  of  his  shame  ? 
Could  there  be  pardon  for  a  sinner  who  kept  the  secret  of  his  guilt, 
and  pretended  to  lead  other  men  along  the  shining  path  to  heaven  ? 
No,  assuredly.  That  smooth-faced  hypocrisy — the  sin  for  which 
man's  Teacher  and  Bedeemer  reserved  His  most  scathing  denuncia- 
tions— must  treble  the  in&my  of  the  darker  guilt  it  masked,  and 
render  pardon  impossible.  To  the  sinner  who  repenteth  pity  and 
peace  had  been  freely  oflFered,  but  what  mercy  was  ever  promised 
to  the  Pharisee  who,  under  the  semblance  of  exceptional  piety, 
concealed  a  deeper  infamy  than  the  worst  act  of  the  despised 
publican  ? 

These  thoughts  were  in  Naomi's  mind  as  she  sat  in  her  narrow 
deal  pew,  in  the  soft  June  twilight,  listening  to  her  father's  preach- 
ing. The  chapel  was  full  to  suffocation,  for  this  was  one  of  those 
meetings  which  the  people  of  CombhoUow  particularly  affected ; 
a  service  in  which  Joshua  Haggard  was  expected  to  surpass  him- 
self, and  in  which  Satan — so  often  and  so  directly  appealed  to  as  to 
seem  an  actual  member  of  the  congregation — was  to  be  worsted 
and  driven  forth  in  confusion  by  the  minister's  eloquence.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  these  evening  services  *  devil  hxmts.' 
The  part  which  the  congregation  took  in  them  was  not  altogether 
negative  or  quiescent.  There  were  times  when  eager  spirits 
assumed  an  active  share  in  the  proceedings — when  from  smothered 
sighs,  and  head-shakings,  and  hollow  groans,  as  of  inward  and 
bodily  disorder,  the  convulsed  auditor  was  moved  to  speech,  and 
poured  forth  his  Satanic  experiences  before  a  hushed  and  awe- 
struck congregation.  Joshua  did  not  encourage  or  favour  these  lay 
utterances,  and  his  powerful  influence  and  vigorous  eloquence 
did  much  to  hold  his  flock  in  check ;  but  he  could  not  always  dam 
the  flood  of  inspiration. 

'  You're  a  powerful  praycher,  Muster  Haggard,'  observed  a 
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i?eather-beaten  old  fisherman,  whose  rambling  discourse  Joshua 
strove  to  arrest,  ^  but  when  a  hignorant  man  feels  he's  gotten  the 
holy  Sperrit  inside  \m,  he  ain't  goin'  to  be  cut  short  before  he's  had 
his  say.  Edication  goes  for  nothin'  with  the  Sperrit.  He  don't 
mind  grammar.' 

Upon  this  particular  evening  the  flock  had  been  content  to 
express  its  feelings  by  means  of  groans  and  sighs,  and  brief  ejacula- 
tions of  a  self-abasing  character.  Joshua  stood  in  his  square  deal 
pulpit,  with  an  open  Bible  on  the  green-baize  cushion,  and  preached 
of  erring  humanity  and  man's  darling  sins.  His  sermons  were 
always  extempore,  and  had  of  late  been  obviously  without  plan  or 
method — a  change  for  the  worse,  which  Naomi  was  conscious  of, 
hat  which  had  scarcely  been  perceived  by  the  flock — that  congrega- 
tion being  satisfied  with  strong  language  and  a  flow  of  rugged 
eloquence,  without  looking  too  nicely  for  logical  precision  or  direct- 
ness. Joshua  turned  the  leaves  of  his  Bible,  and  seemed  to  draw 
new  ideas  from  the  page  he  glanced  at. 

He  had  been  preaching  longer  than  usual,  though  his  sermons 
were  apt  to  be  long,  and  the  twilight  deepened  as  he  stood  in  his 
pulpit,  leaning  forward  with  his  elbow  on  the  desk,  and  the  other 
hand  nervously  turning  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  which  there  was 
now  scarcely  li^t  enough  for  him  to  see.  He  looked  pale  as  ashes 
in  that  grey  light,  but  his  large,  dark  eyes  gleamed  with  a  sombre 
fire  as  they  wandered  round  the  upturned  faces  of  his  flock. 
Sometimes  his  eyes  lingered  wistfully  on  the  pew  where  Naomi 
sat,  and  on  Cynthia's  empty  place. 

'  Yes,  my  brethren,'  he  cried, '  yes,  fellow-sinners,  each  has  his 
darling  sin.  The  world  sees  it  not,  knows  it  not.  The  world 
honours  us — we  bask  in  its  smiles  and  favour.  Men  point  to  us  as 
ensamples  of  godly  life.  Yet  the  darling  sin  is  there — ^in  our 
heart  of  hearts ;  we  hug  it  close — we  hide  it  firom  every  hxmian 
eye.  But  in  the  still  night-watches  it  comes  forth  like  a  serpent 
out  of  his  hole,  and  rears  its  venomous  crest,  and  stings  us  with  the 
horror  of  our  gmlt.  We  call  ourselves  soldiers  and  servants  of 
God,  yet  know  that  our  real  master  and  captain  is  the  Devil. 
Yes,  my  brethren,  the  great  recruiting  sergeant  has  enlisted  us. 
We  have  taken  the  Devil's  shilling ;  the  image  and  superscription 
upon  the  coin  is  the  image  and  superscription  of  Satan. 

*  Alas,  my  fellow'-sinners  1  know  you  how  swift  a  thing  it  is  to 
&11  ?  The  fall  of  Lucifer  himself  was  but  the  act  and  passage  of  a 
moment.  There  was  no  long  deliberation — there  was  no  broad  gap 
of  time  between  heaven  and  heU.  In  one  hour  an  angel  of  light 
standing  near  the  throne — in  the  next  revolted,  &Uen,  banished^ 
the  prince  and  leader  of  devils.    So,  too,  with  us  the  &11  is  swift, 
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the  £Etll  is  sudden.  We  are  chosen  and  elected — called  to  grace-— 
all  our  old  sins  forgiven.  This  regeneration  is  the  work  of  a 
moment.  We  look  back  and  remember  the  hour  in  which  the 
light  came  down  upon  us,  as  at  Pentecost.  But  we  may  extinguish 
this  light  in  blackest  darkness — ^we  may  lose  this  divine  heritage — 
forfeit  our  citizenship  in  the  eternal  city — ^and  this  extinction,  this 
loss,  may  l)e  the  work  of  a  moment.' 

Chroans  both  loud  and  deep — ^plaintive,  feminine  sighs — disjointed 
ejaculations  of  ^  Alas  I '  and  '  Too  true  I '  spoke  the  convictions  of  the 
assembled  sinners. 

^  Ob,  my  brethren,  wretched  sinners,  grovelling  in  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  this  little  world,  if  at  this  moment  the  last  trump  should 
sound,  and  the  heavens  be  rent  asunder,  and  the  Great  Judge 
appear  shining  in  His  unspeakable  splendour,  calling  men  to  judg- 
ment, how  many  among  us  could  answer  to  that  awful  summons 
without  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  knowledge  that  eternal  death 
was  our  just  doom  ?  How  many  would  He  find  in  this  crowded 
chapel  fit  to  stand  before  Him?  how  many  of  those  blessed  ones  for 
whom  judgment  would  mean  reward  everlasting  ?  Would  He  find 
twenty,  do  you  think,  or  ten,  or  five  ?  Alas,  my  fellow-sinners, 
would  He  find  one  ? ' 

He  lifted  his  arms  alofb  at  this  solemn  question,  looking  up  as 
if  he  verily  saw  that  appalling  day — the  great  white  throne — the 
company  of  angels — the  throng  of  saints  and  martyrs — the  Divine 
Judge  Himself — in  their  dazzling  glory. 

^  Oh,  come  not  yet.  Awful  Judge  1 '  he  cried ;  '  we  are  not  ready. 
Leave  us  a  little  more  time  to  wrestle  with  Satan — to  repent  our 
iniquities — to  loosen  the  bondage  of  this  earthly  tabernacle,  before 
we  stand  naked  at  Thy  throne.  Who  among  idl  these  is  prepared 
to  meet  Thy  summons  ?  Who  does  not  tremble  as  I  do  at  the 
thought  of  Thine  anger  ?  ' 

^  Ay,  tremble,  sinner ;  quail  before  the  Grod  you  have  blas- 
phemed I '  cried  a  resonant  voice  at  the  end  of  the  chapel.  ^  Tremble, 
hypocrite,  for  the  sins  of  these  whom  you  pretend  to  teach  are 
white  as  snow  beside  the  blackness  of  your  guilt.' 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  crowded  chapel ;  every* 
one  turned  towards  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  building,  firom  which 
direction  the  voice  came. 

Naomi's  heart  sank  with  an  appalling  dread.  Too  well  she 
knew  that  voice,  though  she  had  never  before  heard  it  raised  in 
those  tooes  of  withering  denunciation. 

'  A  worthy  teacher  I '  cried  Arnold  Pentreath,  £Eu;ing  the  excited 
congregation,  who  were  all  standing  up  in  their  pews  and  staring 
at  him,  as  he  stood  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  at  the  door ;  *  a 
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teacher  to  call  sinners  to  repentance — a  fit  exponent  of  gospel 
truth — a  man  whose  soul  is  steeped  in  hjrpocrisy,  whose  hands  are 
stained  with  blood*' 

There  rose  a  chorus  of  exclamations;  and  then  one  of  the 
Btannchest  of  Joshua's  followers,  a  brawny  £Etrmer,  opened  the  door 
of  his  pew  and  pushed  his  way  out  into  the  narrow  aisle. 

*  Now,  look'ee  yere,  Cap'n  Pentreath,'  he  said, '  I  aia't  goin'  to 
stand  by  and  yere  Muster  Haggard  abused.  You'll  just  hold  your 
toDgue — and  if  you're  gone  mazed  youll  take  your  madness  out  o' 
this  yere  chapel.' 

On  this  there  rose  a  general  cry  of  reprobation  at  the  Captain's 
unseemly  conduct,  Joshua  Haggard  standing  up  in  his  pulpit  all 
the  while,  looking  down  at  his  bewildered  flock ;  firm  as  a  rock, 
but  pale  to  the  lips. 

'  Come  out,  come  out  all  of  you,  and  see  tiie  witness  I  bring 
agamst  him.  You  think  I  accuse  him  without  grounds  for  my 
accusation.  I  have  my  evidence  close  by— damning  evidence. 
Let  him  confront  it  if  he  can.  Do  you  know  that  this  man—- your 
teacher  and  guide — is  a  murderer,  a  secret  assassin  ? ' 

^  It's  a  lie  I '  roared  the  man  who  had  last  spoken ;  <  it's  a  lie, 
aodrdram  your  lying  words  down  your  throat  if  I  could  get  at 'ee!' 

'It's  the  truth  and  he  knows  it.  Look  at  him.  He  doesn't 
deny  it,  you  see.  Look  at  your  teacher — ^he  is  dumb.  His  elo- 
quence fkils  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  does  not  fear  to  ' 
insult  his  Grod  by  his  lying  oracles,  but  he  shrinks  £rom  the  &ce  of 
the  man  he  has  injured.  Come  out,  Joshua  Haggard,  and  meet 
your  accuser.  He  is  at  the  door.  He  is  waiting — oh,  so  patiently ! — 
till  you  come  and  look  him  in  the  face.' 

Naomi  could  just  distinguish  the  sailor's  white  &ce  in  the  dim 
light.  He  stood  above  the  crowd,  raised  on  the  step  of  the  door — 
the  entrance  of  Little  Bethel  being  somewhat  higher  than  the 
chapel  itself. 

All  was  over,  then.  The  worst  an  avenging  God  could  bring  to 
pass  had  come.  Her  fsither  was  known  to  others  as  that  which  she 
had  in  so  many  an  hour  of  agony  suspected  hiih  to  be.  He  was 
blown  as  a  miurderer.  By  some  means  or  other  the  secret  had 
been  made  known.  G-od's  ways  are  wonderful  and  mysterious. 
She  had  always  thought  that  it  would  be  so.  Her  lost  lover's 
hlood  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  the  G-reat  Avenger  had  heard 
the  cry. 

At  last  Joshua  spoke,  and  that  firm,  full  voice  in  which  he  had 
80  often  swayed  and  moved  his  flock  silenced  all  ejaculations. 
Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  the  preacher,  and  all  waited  his 
indignant  denial  of  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
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<  I  am  accused  of  murder,'  said  Jofihua,  calmly  and  deliberately, 
^and  we  are  told  the  witness  of  my  crime  is  at  the  door.  Let  ns 
go  forth  and  meet  him.  Those  who  know  me  best  here  know 
whether  God  ever  meant  me  to  be  the  shedder  of  my  brother^s 
blood.  He  maketh  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour. 
My  portion  hitherto  has  been  honour,  and  you  who  know  me  can 
say  whether  I  have  been  deserving  of  any  other  lot.' 

<  There  is  not  a  better  man  in  the  country,'  cried  the  fanner 
who  had  first  taken  upon  himself  to  be  Joshua's  champion. 

^  Nor  a  more  pious — ^nor  a  more  charitable,'  clamoured  m^ny 
voices. 

^  Gt)d,  who  knows  all  things,'  cried  Joshua,  lifting  up  his  voioe 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion,  ^  knows  that  whatever  I  have  taught 
in  this  tabernacle  of  His  I  have  taught  from  my  heart  of  hearts. 
I  have  travailed  for  this  people.  I  have  loved  them  and  striven 
for  them.  I  have  not  cheated  them  with  pleasant  words,  though 
my  heart  yearned  towards  them.  Where  others  have  chastised 
with  whips,  I  have  chastised  with  scorpions :  but  I  have  preached 
the  gospel  with  a  single  mind.  I  have  had  no  thought  save  to 
teach  and  to  save.  O  Lord,  if  I  have  been  the  vilest  of  sinners, 
at  least  in  this  Thy  house  I  have  been  a  true  and  fedthfiil  servant  1 ' 

^  Ay,  and  so  ye  have.  Muster  Hagg^d,'  chimed  in  a  chorus  of 
women. 

'  And  now  let  me  go  forth  to  meet  my  accuser,'  said  Joshua, 
opening  the  door  of  his  pulpit  and  coming  slowly  down  the  stair. 

Naomi  had  come  out  into  the  aisle.  She  threw  herself  in  his 
way  as  he  passed,  and  linked  her  arm  through  his;  and  thus  linked 
they  came  along  the  narrow  space  together,  the  congregation 
fiedling  back  a  little  to  let  them  pass. 

Joshua  did  not  repulse  his  daughter.  He  suffered  her  to  hold 
his  arm,  seeming  scarcely  conscious  of  the  contact.  His  dark, 
deepHset  eyes  looked  straight  before  him  under  bent  brows.  His 
firm  lips  were  closely  set.  He  looked  a  man  who  was  ready  to 
confront  Satan  himself  in  bodily  form. 

^  Gome,'  cried  Arnold,  beside  himself  with  suppressed  passion, 
<  your  accuser  is  not  loud  or  clamorous.  He  will  wait  quietly  till 
you  go  to  him.     It  is  I  that  am  impatient  to  set  you  face  to  fece.' 

Joshua  and  his  daughter  were  at  the  door  by  this  time.  They 
came  close  to  Arnold.  Naomi  almost  touched  him  as  the  crowd 
swayed  against  her.  She  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  which 
he  never  forgot. 

<  Oh,  Arnold,  what  have  you  done  I '  she  said  piteously,  in  a 
low  voice. 

*  My  duty  to  my  brother.' 
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They  were  outside  the  chapel  in  the  next  moment,  in  the  clear 
summer  eyening.  The  stars  were  shining  in  the  pale  grey;  the 
great  green  hills  stood  up  against  the  cool  night  sky.  All  wore  its 
accustomed  look  of  rustic  peace.  And  just  in  front  of  the  chapel 
door  four  men  were  standing  with  a  litter,  on  which  there  lay  a 
quiet  figure  covered  with  tarpaulin. 

'  Come  and  look  at  my  witness,'  said  Arnold,  seizing  Joshua  by 
the  arm  and  dragging  him  towards  the  litter,  and  bending  over  it 
to  lift  the  edge  of  the  covering  which  shrouded  that  motionless 
form. 

*  Stop  I '  cried  Joshua,  with  a  shuddering  movement, '  you  need 
not  lift  it.     I  can  guess.     It  is  death  you  would  have  me  look  on.' 

*  Yes,  death :  the  body  of  the  man  you  murdered ;  my  dead 
Ivother,  whom  you  slandered  in  his  unhallowed  grave,  telling  me 
that  he  had  died  the  death  of  the  suicide.     Hark  ye,  neighbours,' 
cried  Arnold,  turning  to  the  awe-stricken  crowd ;  *  it  is  my  brother 
— ^Oswald  Pentreath — who  lies  here,  shot  through   the  heart  by 
yo&der  villain  nearly  a  year  ago.     God  only  knows  if  there  is 
evidence  enough   to  bring  hiTn  to  the  gallows — ^but  God  knows, 
ft&d  I  know,  that  he  did  the  deed.     Before  you  all  I  accuse  him — 
yoor  preacher,  your  pastor,  your  example  of  righteousness — ^he  is 
my  brother's  murderer.     The  corpse  lies  here,  silent  witness  of  the 
crime.    He — ^your  preacher  yonder — ^was  seen  waiting  for  my  brother 
dose  to  the  spot  where  that  corpse  was  found — shots  were  heard  by 
the  witness  who  saw  him — and  my  brother  was  never  seen  after 
those  shots  were  fired — ^never  seen ;  he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old  shaft,  murdered,  and  flung  there  to  rot  forgotten  and  un- 
known.   And  the  murderer  looked  me  in  the  face,,  and  told  me  my 
brother  was  a  coward  and  had  slain  himself.     If  earthly  justice 
cannot  touch  him — if  human  ingenuity  cannot  bring  this  crime 
home  to  his  door,  may  God's  justice  pimish  him  as  never  man  was 
ponished  by  mortal  avenger  I    May  heaven  make  his  lot  more  bitter 
than  the  hardest  doom  man's  inhumanity  ever  devised  for  his  fellow- 
inan's  torture  I' 

*  Take  your  corpse  to  the  dead-house,'  cried  Joshua,  with  a  con- 
temptuous calmness,  as  if  those  passionate  threats  of  Arnold's 
passed  him  by  like  the  wind,  *  and  make  your  complaint  to  the 
^SKSQsst.  It  is  his  business  to  find  out  the  cause  of  your  brother's 
death.  All  here  know  that  I  saved  Oswald  Pentreath's  life  at  the 
peril  of  my  own.     That  is  my  answer  to  your  charge.' 

'  Ay,  that  we  do,'  cried  ever  so  many  voices,  and  the  crowd 
t^wned  angrily  upon  Joshua's  accuser.  *  We  all  remember  how  he 
«aved  the  young  Squire  that  stormy  day — four  year  ago — ^risked 
ma  life  as  tf  it  wer^t  worth  a  groat,  and  brought  him  in  alive  off 
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the  rock  when  ne'er  another  would  ha'  done  it.  Doant  'ee  be  afraid. 
Muster  Haggard.    Let  un  try  to  lay  a  finger  on  'ee.' 

'  Come  home,  father,  come  home,'  whispered  Naomi,  white  as 
death,  and  trembling  so  that  she  could  hardly  stand,  yet  with  firm- 
ness to  make  her  careful  for  the  jEstther  who  had  always  been  first  in 
her  love  and  reverence — ^who  was  first  to-night  even,  when  her 
lover's  corpse  lay  there  before  her  under  its  dark  pall ;  awfiil — 
unsightly — ^a  thing  to  be  thought  of  with  horror. 

She  held  her  {ia,ther  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away  from  that 
dreadful  spot,  scarcely  able  to  walk  herself,  and  yet  supporting  and 
sustaining  him.  The  crowd  followed  as  if  to  protect  their  minister — 
followed  and  congregated  round  the  garden  rails  as  Joshua  went 
into  his  house;  and  Arnold  was  left  alone  with  his  dead,  and  the 
little  group  of  farm-labourers  who  had  helped  him  in  his  hideous 
discovery. 

Chaptbb  XXXV. 

AK  OPEIT  TSBDICT. 

Thb  claims  of  the  business  had  kept  Judith  Haggard  away  from 
the  prayer-meeting  at  Little  Bethel.  She  now  came  out  to  the 
door,  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  eager  assembly 
at  her  brother's  heels — still  more  alarmed  by  Naomi's  pallid  &ce,  as 
the  girl  led  her  father  into  the  dimly-lighted  passage. 

'  Why,  what  in  mercy's  name  is  the  matter,  girl  ? '  cried 
Judith  ;  '  has  your  father  had  a  stroke  that  you  hold  him  like  that, 
as  if  he  couldn't  stand  without  your  help — and  what  brings  all  the 
town  after  him?' 

Joshua's  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  countenance — awfully  calm,  with  a 
blankness  of  expression  which  was  like  death  itself — ^might  have 
justified  the  idea  that  he  had  lately  been  struck  down  by  some 
mortal  illness,  and  was  but  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  helpless 
unconsciousness. 

^  No,  Judith,'  he  answered,  with  something  of  his  old  firmness ; 
'  the  visitation  is  not  such  as  you  think,  and  yet  the  hand  of  God 
is  heavy  upon  me.  A  calamity  has  befallen  me  which  you  could 
never  have  foreseen,  bringing  shame  upon  my  name  and  race, 
making  all  the  days  that  I  have  lived  here  in  honour  of  no  avail. 
Arnold  Pentreath  has  found  his  brother's  body,  and  accuses  me  of 
being  his  murderer.' 

*  You  I '  shrieked  Judith,  *  you  a  murderer  1 — you  murder  the 
young  Squire,  when  you  were  all  but  drowned  in  the  work  of  saving 
his  worthless  life  I  If  Arnold  Pentreath  can  bring  that  charge 
against  you,  he  is  a  worse  man  than  I  should  have  thought  him. 
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Imowing  the  badness  of  his  blood  as  I  do,  and  expecting  as  little 
as  I  do  from  any  of  his  wortjdess  race.' 
^  He  has  so  accused  me/ 

*  But  why  P  On  what  grounds  ?  Why  suppose  that  his  brother 
ms  murdered  ? ' 

'  His  body  has  been  found — in  the  old  shaft.' 

*  His  body  has  been  found — ^but  that  doesn't  prove  that  he  was 
murdered.     He  may  have  fallen  into  the  shaft.' 

*  Spare  us  your  arguments  to-night,'  said  Joshua,  with  a  weary 
air.  *We  shall  know  more  to-morrow.  I  am  tired  and  sick  at 
heart,  and  want  rest.  I  am  in  God's  hands,  and  He  will  deal  with 
me  as  seemeth  best  to  Him.  Yes,  in  the  hands  of  God — not  in 
the  hands  of  men.' 

He  left  them  without  another  word,  and  went  slowly  upstairs . 
to  his  own  room.  The  crowd  had  withdrawn  quietly  by  this  time, 
some  hastening  back  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  Arnold  and 
his  ghastly  burden — others  dropping  in  at  the  *  First  and  Last '  to 
discuss  the  event  that  had  convulsed  their  peaceful  settlement. 
AH  were  of  one  mind  about  Joshua  Haggard,  and  agreed  that  the 
accusation  brought  against  him  was  as  wild  and  foolish  as  it  was 
mfiunoos. 

^  I  alius  said  it  'ud  be  so,'  growled  old  Jabez  Long,  the  fisher- 
man, from  his  favourite  seat  in  the  chimney-comer,  where  he  hung 
orer  the  smouldering  logs  even  at  Midsummer.  '  I  alius  said  harm 
'od  come  of  pullin'  yon  puir  chap  out  o'  the  say.  There's  never  no 
good  comes  o'  savin'  a  drownding  man.  Chuck  un  back  into  the 
wateir.  That's  wisdom — t'other's  foolishness.  Why,  ye  see  this 
yere  chap  can't  bide  quiet  in  his  grave  till  he's  done  Joshua 
Haggard  a  hinjury.  He  rises  up  agen  his  deliverer  like  the  on- 
chme  sperrits  that  come  out  o'  the  tombs.' 

There  was  an  inquest  held  next  day  in  the  long  low-ceiled  justice- 
room  at  the  *  First  and  Last.'  The  body  of  Oswald  Pentreath  lay  at 
the  Grange,  and  there  awaited  the  visitation  of  coroner  and  jury.  It 
lay  in  the  long  white  drawing-room — ^that  stately  saloon  which  in  its 
air  of  disuse  and  solitude  had  always  had  something  of  the  look  of 
death.  Here  to-day  lay  the  master  of  the  house — in  the  dress  he 
had  worn  when  he  left  it — a  ghastly  form,  only  recognisable  by  the 
garments  that  clothed  it,  and  the  colour  of  the  soft  golden-brown 
hair.  A  pocket-book,  stuffed  with  bank-notes,  and  the  old  Squire's 
^tch  and  seals,  had  been  found  upon  the  body,  a  proof  that  the 
ftSBassin's  motive  had  not  been  plunder. 

Brief  was  the  visitation  of  the  jury  to  that  awful  chamber. 
They  had  heard  the  evidence  of  Arnold  Pentreath  and  the  fiarm 
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labourers  who  had  assisted  in  the  finding  of  the  body.  The  search 
had  been  long  and  careful.  Gruided  by  the  statements  of  Fanner 
Weston's  cowboy,  Arnold  had  gone  straight  to  the  old  shaft.  He 
had  first  searched  the  ground  near  the  pit,  and  a  few  yards  firom 
the  engine-house,  under  a  fiirze-bush,  he  had  found  one  of  his 
brother's  pistols  discharged.  The  second  pistol  had  been  nowhere 
forthcoming.  Then  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders,  and  with  due 
precautions  against  the  effect  of  noxious  gases  in  the  disused  mine, 
Arnold  and  two  of  the  men  had  gone  down  the  shaft.  Their  quest 
was  soon  ended.  Oswald  Pentreath  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  To  bring  the  body  out  of  the 
mine  was  a  labour  of  no  small  difficulty ;  but  time,  the  men's  sturdy 
willingness  to  help,  and  Arnold's  inexhaustible  energy,  conquered 
all  obstacles,  and  by  the  time  the  earliest  star  was  shining  in  the 
cahn  evening  sky.  Captain  Pentreath  was  alone  in  the  engine- 
house  keeping  guard  over  his  unburied  dead  while  the  men  went  to 
the  farmhouse  to  fetch  a  litter  on  which  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the 
Grange. 

That  dismal  walk  through  wood  and  lane  had  taken  a  long 
time.  The  church  clock  was  striking  ten  as  the  procession  entered 
the  straggling  village  street.  The  windows  of  Little  Bethel  shone 
dimly,  and  Joshua's  voice  was  raised  in  vehement  exhortation. 

It  was  the  soimd  of  that  voice — the  impulse  of  a  moment — 
which  led  Arnold  to  enter  the  chapel,  and  denounce  the  man  of 
whose  guilt  he  had  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

Old  Nicholas,  the  butler,  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
to  identify  the  body  of  his  late  master.  He  remembered  the 
clothes  Oswald  Pentreath  wore  that  last  day — ^and  he  had  helped 
him  to  put  on  that  coat — and  he  could  swear  to  the  pistol  that 
had  been  found  under  the  furze  bush.  He  insisted  upon  telling 
the  whole  story  of  his  master's  departure,  and  his  own  fears  and 
wonderment  when  the  trunks  were  brought  back  from  Exeter, 
The  CombhoUow  coroner  was  a  patient  gentleman,  accustomed  to  a 
long-tongued  race,  and  listened  quietly  to  the  butler's  statement. 
Here  was  a  mystery  to  be  unravelled,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
whence  the  first  gleam  of  light  might  come. 

But  when  Arnold's  evidence  took  the  form  of  an  accusation 
against  Joshua  Haggard,  the  coroner  stopped  him  peremptorily. 

^  I  cannot  listen  to  any  such  speculations,  Mr.  Pentreath,  to 
the  discredit  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Haggard's  position.' 

'  They  are  no  speculations,'  answered  Arnold  hotly.  *  They  are 
convictions.  Hear  what  the  next  witness  has  to  say,  and  then  you 
will  see  what  reason  I  have  for  accusing  Joshua  Haggard  of  my 
brother's  murder — though  you  can  never  know  all  the  ground  I 
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iaie  for  certainty— rtbe  looks,  the  words  by  which  that  A^wwrin  has 
betrayed  his  guilt.  Why,'!  ought  to  have  known  it  the  first  time 
lie  tidked  to  me  of  my  lnx)ther.  It  was  clear  enough  if  I  had  had 
eyes  to  see^  or  a  mind  to  understand.' 

The  coroner  i»x>tested  against  the  irrelevance  of  such  assertions, 
and  then  Timothy  the  cowboy  was  called,  and  told  over  again  the 
story  of  that  August  afternoon  on  which  he  had  seen  Joshua 
Haggard  go  up  to  Matcheriy  Conunon. 

That  picture  of  the  man  standing  by  the  door  of  the  engine^ 
house  as  if  watching  for  some  one  impressed  and  puzzled  the  jury^ 
bat  it  could  not  shake  them  in  their  conviction  that  Joshua 
Haggard  was  a  good  man — a  man  who  had  taught  and  reproved 
them  for  many  years,  and  who  had  always  dealt  honourably  with 
them  in  temporal  matters — a  man  whose  weights  were  true  as  the 
sundial  on  the  church  tower,  and  whose  goods  were  of  the  best 
quality.  That  such  a  man  could  commit  a  base  and  cowardly 
crime  savoured  of  impossibility.  Witchcraft  alone  could  account 
for  such  a  monstrous  thing. 

*  He  couldn't  ha'  done  it  unless  he  wur  bewitched,'  said  one  of 
tiie  deliberants  when  the  jury  took  counsel  together. 

*  Who  knows  if  that  young  wife  of  his  didn't  bewitch  him,' 
aigoed  another.  ^  There's  many  as  marked  a  change  in  him  from 
the  time  she  came  among  us.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  roving 
like,  half  his  time ;  and  he  stared  at  you,  skeared  like,  if  you  spoke 
to  him  sudden,  and  he  got  careless  about  his  business.  You  never 
found  him  behind  his  coimter.' 

^  Joshua  Haggard  is  not  the  man  to  hurt  a  wurrum,'  said  a 
tirird  juryman.  '  He  used  to  come  and  sit  beside  my  puir  old 
missus  when  she  was  down  with  her  last  illness,  and  read  to  her  by 
the  hour  together,  and  she  looked  up  to  him  as  if  he'd  been  a 
saint,  ril  agree  to  no  verdick  that  throws  any  blame  on  Muster 
Haggard.' 

'  Who  wants  to  bring  a  verdick  agen  Muster  Haggard?  But 
we  mun  come  to  some  sort  0'  verdick,  maunt  we  ? ' 

'  Make  it  accidental  death,  can't  'ee  ? ' 

*  But  he  couldn't  a  got  throwd  down  the  shaft  by  accident.' 

*  He  might  have  fell  in,  mightn't  he  ? ' 
^  Ah,  but  who  was  it  shot  him ?' 

'  He  might  ha'  shot  hisself  fust,  and  just  had  strength  enough 
left  to  throw  hisself  down  th'  old  shaft.' 

The  discussion  waxed  warm  after  this,  but  the  jurymen  were 
finally  agreed  that  Oswald  Pentreatb  had  been  murdered  by  some 
penon  or  persons  unknowut 
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Arnold  went  to  the  coroner  directly  the  inquest  was  over,  and 
asked  for  a  -warrant  to  arrest  Joshua  Haggard. 

'  My  dear  sir,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
evidence  upon  which  I  can  issue  a  warrant.' 

^  Not  the  fact  that  the  man  was  seen  there,  hiding  in  the 
engine-house,  waiting  for  my  unhappy  brother.  Is  that  no  evi- 
dence ? '  cried  Arnold  indignantly. 

'  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  hiding — ^there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  waiting  for  your  brother.  The  mere  fact  of  his  being 
seen  at  that  place  a  short  time  before  the  firing  of  the  shots 
amoimts  to  nothing,  even  if  we  could  be  sure  those  shots  the  cow« 
boy  heard  were  the  shots  that  killed  your  poor  brother.  Joshua 
Haggard  is  a  mystic,  a  fanatic,  a  man  who  spends  half  his  life 
wandering  in  solitary  places.  I  have  often  met  him  on  the  hilla 
and  commons.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  of  his  beingr 
seen  up  yonder  that  day.  Then,  again,  there  is  an  absence  of  all 
motive.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Arnold  eagerly.  '  There  was  a  motive, 
and  a  strong  one ;  but  there  are  reasons  why  I  could  not  speak  of 
this  motive  just  now  in  open  court.  It  involves  error — ^though  not 
actual  guilt  on  my  brother's  part.' 

He  told  the  coroner  the  story  of  Oswald's  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Haggard,  and  the  meeting  between  them  that  afternoon. 

*  We  have  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Haggard  knew  of  that  meeting,* 
said  Mr.  Penruddock,  who  was  much  disinclined  to  make  himself 
odious  to  all  chapel-going  people  by  an  unwise  arrest  of  Joshua 
Haggard. 

*  We  have  the  evidence  of  his  presence  at  that  spot — at  that 
hour.' 

Arnold  argaed  the  matter,  but  in  vain,  and  left  Mr.  Penruddock, 
of  Wrinkles  Close,  with  the  idea  that  a  rustic  coroner  was  the  meet 
inept  and  useless  of  officials. 

Once  more  Naomi  heard  the  old  church  beU  tolling  dismally  in 
the  afternoon  sunlight.  Again  she  saw  the  fimeral  train  wind 
slowly  round  the  cmrve  of  the  hUl,  the  same  wind-tossed  plumes — 
for  even  in  this  June  weather  the  breeze  blew  fresh  from  the 
western  sea — ^the  same  solemn  figures  and  black  horses,  and  poor 
pomps  and  vanities  of  earthly  pride;  and  this  time  she  turned 
from  the  shrouded  window  with  the  heart-sickness  of  despair,  and 
cast  herself  upon  the  ground,  and  tried  to  shut  out  the  light  of 
day,  and  prayed  for  death  as  the  one  issue  and  release  from  her 
miseries. 

They  were  carrying  him  to  his  father's  grave— her  murdered 
lover — slain  by  her  &ther's  cruel  band,  and  slain  at  her  prompting. 
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Had  die  never  put  that  fatal  letter  in  her  father's  hand,  this  thing 
would  never  have  been.  Oswald  would  have  gone  his  way  in  peace, 
to  a  new  world,  and  repentance,  perchance,  and  quiet  days,  and 
Joshua  Haggard  would  have  known  nothing  of  that  stolen  farewell. 

^  Half  the  guilt  is  mine,'  she  cried.  ^  Let  me  bear  all  the  punish- 
ment.  God  be  merciful  to  my  misguided  father,  maddened  by 
jealousy  and  wounded  love.  0  God,  charge  not  against  him  his 
sin  that  day.' 

She  had  not  been  alone  with  her  father  since  that  night  in  the 
chapel.  They  had  sat  at  the  same  board,  and  she  had  looked  in 
his  face,  which  told  no  story  of  fear  or  agitation.  He  had  gone 
about  his  business  with  quiet  regularity ;  taught  in  his  school, 
visited  his  sick,  read  and  exhorted  as  of  old — yes,  even  while  the 
inquest  was  being  held  at  the  *  First  and  Last,'  and  all  his  flock 
were  in  a  state  of  wildest  emotion  on  their  pastor's  behalf.  There 
had  been  a  crowd  of  Joshua's  people  about  the  door  of  the  justice- 
room,  a  crowd  that  gave  vent  to  its  indignation  in  a  half-smothered 
way  as  Arnold  Pentreath  went  in  and  out  of  the  court.  The  feel- 
ing that  their  pastor  was  being  persecuted  for  his  faith  was  strong 
among  them.  This  accusation  of  Arnold's  was  too  wild  to  be 
helie?ed  even  by  the  accuser.  It  was  a  lying  invention  of  Satan, 
designed  to  put  this  faithful  'flock  to  shame.  This  feeling  pervaded 
the  nDage,  and  wherever  the  minister  went  he  received  some  new 
proof  of  his  popularity.  Women  ran  out  of  their  cottage-doors  as 
he  passed  by,  and  clasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  offered  him  their 
sympathy  in  this  great  trial.  He  shrank  somewhat  from  these 
demonstrations  of  feeling.  *  Let  me  bear  my  own  burden,'  he  said. 
*  It  is  not  too  heavy  for  me.' 

And  then  when  he  was  alone  he  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer  and 
cried,  *  0  Lord,  reward  these  people  for  their  affection  and  their 
trostfiilness,  for  I  can  only  bring  shame  upon  them.  I  have  built 
up  a  temple  to  Thine  honour,  and  pulled  it  down,  and  abased  and 
mined  Thy  holy  place  with  mine  own  hands.  I  have  given  Thee 
half  my  heart,  and  sold  the  other  half  to  the  devil.  Let  these 
people  whom  I  have  loved  and  taught  suffer  no  loss  because  of  my 
iniquity.  Let  their  faith  endure  steadfast  to  the  end,  though  my 
life  prove  a  lie.' 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  funeral  as  that  of  the  young  squire 
of  Pentreath  Grange.  The  old  churchyard  was  filled  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  CombhoUow,  and  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  outlying 
Itamlets  among  the  hills  and  tiny  fishing  villages  along  the  rocky 
coast  This  God's  acre  lay  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  was  a  place  of 
ppe  and  downs,  beautified  by  many  a  fuschia-shaded  tomb,  and  by 
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myrtles  that  had  grown  into  trees — a  sheltered  and  pleasant  spot, 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  sea,  hut  not  so  remote  that  the  murmur 
of  the  waves  might  not  serve  as  a  lullaby  for  quiet  sleepers  under 
the  ferny  turf. 

Arnold  Pentreath  stood  by  the  open  vault,  pale  and  haggard, 
and  with  a  countenance  which  grief  had  made  rigid  as  marble. 
He  was  quite  alone  in  his  place  by  the  coflSn — chief  and  only 
mourner.  There  was  some  sympathy  felt  with  him,  yet  less  than 
would  have  been  given  but  for  that  accusation  brought  against 
Joshua  Haggard.  This  the  Little  Bethelites  could  not  pardon. 
False  and  monstrous  as  the  charge  was,  it  had  inflicted  disgrace 
upon  their  sect.  It  was  a  fact  that  would  be  remembered  and  re- 
corded against  them  in  days  to  come — a  dark  tradition  to  be  magni- 
fied and  distorted  by  their  enemies. 

That  last  ceremonial  completed — and  oh,  how  brief  and  hasty 
a  business  it  seems  to  the  mourner  who  feels  that  this  is  the  last ! 
— the  coflBn  placed  in  its  stony  niche,  for  worms  to  invade  and 
toads  to  squat  upon,  and  damp  and  mildew  to  disfigure — a  place  of 
decay  and  loathsomeness  for  evermore — Arnold  walked  slowly  away 
from  the  churchyard,  sick  at  heart,  loathing  the  faces  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  would  not  go  back  to  the  lych-gate  where  the  coach  was 
waiting  for  him — ^would  not  be  shut  up  again  in  the  Barnstaple 
undertaker's  musty  chariot,  to  hide  his  grief  behind  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  so  be  conveyed  slowly  along  the  straggling  village 
street,  the  principal  feature  and  object  of  interest  for  the  assembled 
multitude.  He  left  the  churchyard  by  another  gate  that  led  up  to 
the  hills — the  wild  lonely  hills,  where  he  could  hug  his  sorrow,  and 
be  alone  with  his  baffled  vengeance  and  his  passionate  grief. 

That  was  the  sting — to  know  his  brother's  murderer,  to  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  assassin,  and  to  be  powerless  to  strike. 
Conscience  had  its  scorpions,  no  doubt,  and  heaven  held  in  reserve 
its  lash  for  the  hypocrite  and  murderer ;  but  this  was  not  enough 
for  the  brother  who  had  loved  his  brother.  Human  nature  in  its 
weakness  and  narrowness  of  vision  yearned  for  personal  vengeance. 
Arnold  wanted  to  bring  this  man  to  the  gallows — to  be  the  instru* 
ment  of  his  direct  and  immediate  punishment.  Nothing  less  could 
satisfy  his  wounded  love.  His  brother's  ashes  cried  to  him  for  ven- 
geance. 

One  consideration  only  came  between  him  and  this  hunger  for 
swift  revenge.  He  remembered  that  appealing  look  of  Naomi's. 
His  Naomi — his  most  noble  among  women — the  woman  he  had 
hoped  to  win  in  days  to  come — the  woman  he  had  pictured  in  the 
fair  future  sitting  at  his  board,  ruling  his  household,  making  life 
sweet  and  honourable  for  him. 
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Gonld  he  ever  hope  to  win  her  now  ?  In  his  own  mind  he  dis- 
lociated  her  .altogether  from  her  father's  gailt.  She  was  no  less 
pare  in  his  eyes  because  her  father's  hands  were  stained  with  blood. 
He  wasy  even  in  his  direst  anger,  willing  to  believe  that  Joshua's 
crime  had  been  an  act  of  jealous  madness,  and  not  the  deliberate 
guilt  of  a  criminal  nature. 

He  could  understand  now  why  Naomi  had  forbidden  him  to 
hope,  while  her  looks  and  tones  told  him  he  was  dear  to  her.  She 
had  known  or  suspected  her  father's  guilt.  This  would  account  for 
that  deep  melancholy  which  no  hopeful  utterances  of  his  could 
dispeL 

And  if  he  brought  Joshua  Haggard  to  the  gallows  ?  What 
then?  Was  it  not  to  destroy  utterly  the  woman  he  so  reverenced, 
the  woman  he  fondly  loved  ?  Could  Naomi  survive  so  deep  a  shame, 
60  deadly  an  agony ;  or,  surviving  it,  could  she  have  any  feeling 
bat  hatred  for  the  man  who  had  brought  shame  and  suffering  upon 
her  ?    He  remembered  that  agonised  appeal  in  the  chapel — 

*  Arnold,  what  are  you  doing  1 ' 

And  he  had  ^answered  her  coldly ;  though  that  answer  meant 
the  destruction  of  those  new  hopes  which  had  been  so  dear  to  him. 
He  knew  her  well  enough  to  be  very  sure  that  she  would  cling  to 
her  fiither  tiU  death ;  stand  beside  him  on  the  gallows,  were  it 
possible,  and  be  true  to  him  after  death.  To  himt  Joshua  to  his 
doom  as  he  meant  to  hunt  him  must  be  to  lose  Naomi  for  ever. 

*  Be  it  so,'  he  cried,  *  What  is  my  happiness,  or  her  peace,  that 
I  should  put  it  in  the  balance  with  my  brother's  blood  ?  I  have  one 
duty  to  perform  ;  clear — direct — inexorable.  Let  me  do  that,  and 
then  go  back  to  the  old  rough  life  at  sea,  and  forget  that  I  ever 
dreamt  of  being  happy  on  shore/ 


Chapteb  XXXVI. 

708HXTA  STOPS  HIS  WATCH. 

Little  Bethel  was  crammed  to  suffocation  on  the  Sunday  that 
followed  the  burial  of  Oswald  Pentreath.  Not  only  had  the  flock 
388embled  in  fullest  force  to  hear  their  pastor  improve  the  occasion, 
and  enlarge  upon  the  evil  that  had  been  wrought  against  him  by 
the  Philistine,  but  many  who  were  not  of  Joshua's  sect  had  been 
drawn  to  his  tabernacle  by  curiosity.  They  wanted  to  see  how  the 
man  would  bear  himself  under  circumstances  so  trying  to  manly 
fortitude. 

The  flock  were  not  disappointed  in  the  demeanour  of  their 
ii^kuuster.    Never  had  Joshua  conducted  his  simple  service  with 
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greater  dignity.  HiB  prayers,  those  eloquent  extemporary  suppli- 
cations modelled  upon  the  theology  of  William  Law,  yet  with. 
something  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  florid  warmth  in  their  colouring, 
carried  his  congregation  along  with  him  like  rushing  waters  down 
which  a  fleet  of  frail  boats  are  driven  tumultuously,  knowing  not 
whither  they  drifl^.  It  was  by  his  eloquence  in  prayer  chiefly  that 
Joshua  had  established  his  power  over  his  flock.  He  elevated 
their  souls  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  they  felt  themselves  raised  to  a 
spiritual  height  which  of  themselves  alone  they  could  never  have 
attained*  They  heard  their  cares  and  sorrows,  their  petty  doubts 
and  difficulties,  their  failures  and  shortcomings  and  evil  acts  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  Crreat  Throne,  with  such  appeals  for  pardon  and 
pity  as  their  dull  minds  could  never  frame,  their  uneloquent  lips 
never  utter.  Joshua  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  as  it  were,  and 
held  them  at  the  feet  of  their  Saviour,  and  called  down  the 
eternal  mercy  for  them.  He  used  the  Scriptures  for  their  benefit, 
as  a  skilful  barrister  uses  precedents  for  the  extrication  of  his 
clients.  He  foimd  bounteous  promises  that  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  in  those  fanuliar  words  of  holy  writ,  covenants  and 
pledges  of  grace  and  mercy.  He  held  a  golden  key,  with  which 
he  opened  the  treasury  of  Heaven,  and  brought  forth  promises 
and  favours  for  his  people. 

To-day  his  prayers  took  a  tone  of  deepest  self-humiliation. 
He  laid  himself  prostrate  before  offended  Heaven,  and  there  was 
none  of  the  exultant  pride  which  the  flock  expected  to  discover 
in  his  supplications,  no  thanksgiving  for  an  unsullied  conscience 
and  a  soul  clear  of  offence,  for  rectitude  which  could  laugh  to 
scorn  the  revilings  of  the  evil-minded.  It  was  the  publican  and 
not  the  Pharisee  who  stood  up  to  pray  in  that  rural  temple. 

The  hymn  he  chose  was  of  a  gloomy  cast — ^but  all  his  minis- 
trations had  of  late  been  of  a  gloomy  character.  When  he  went 
up  into  the  pulpit,  and  looked  round  at  the  upturned  fieu^es,  and 
slowly  opened  his  Bible,  there  was  a  hush  of  expectancy.  It  was 
thought  that  his  text  would  have  some  bearing  on  the  strange 
event  of  the  past  week,  and  that  in  his  sermon  he  would  take 
occasion  publicly  to  declare  the  falsehood  and  iniquity  of  the  ' 
charge  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 

But  when  he  had  given  out  the  text,  with  his  usual  deliberate 
distinctness,  there  was  a  general  sense  of  disappointment — the 
verses  he  had  chosen  seemed  to  have  so  little  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  filled  the  public  mind. 

'  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  fathers  have  eaten 
a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  But  every 
one  shfdl  die  for  bis  own  iniquity.'    Only  Naomi  understood  the 
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meAning  of  those  words  of  assurance.  For  each  the  burden  of 
liis  own  sin;  the  assassin's  innocent  children  were  to  have  no 
portion  in  the  shame  and  agony  of  his  guilt.  Upon  this  text 
Joshua  Haggard  enlarged  with  more  than  his  accustomed  power. 
Veiy  awful  was  the  picture  which  he  painted  of  the  sinner's 
earthly  doom^  the  slow  agonies  of  conscience,  the  shameful  shrink- 
ing firom  the  &oe  of  his  fellow-men,  the  caresses  of  his  children 
stinging  him  like  the  sting  of  serpents,  the  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence of  his  household  a  mockery  and  a  reproach — the  light  of 
day  intolerable,  the  sun  a  burden,  the  quiet  night  accursed.  And 
when  from  this  picture  of  the  sinner's  suffering  on  earth  he  turned 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  punishment  hereafter,  the  vision 
aasmned  a  darker  and  more  terrible  aspect.  Before  the  titanic 
tortures  of  that  land  of  shadows,  earth's  puny  torments  shrank  to 
the  sting  of  buzzing  summer  flies  as  measured  against  the  venom 
of  the  cobra  or  the  rattle-snake.  Joshua  conjured  up  those  visions 
of  horror  with  a  strange  uncanny  power,  as  if  the  fiend  had  lifted 
the  comer  of  hell's  curtain,  and  showed  him  the  fiery  gulf  behind. 
He  dwelt  on  these  terrors  with  a  gloomy  relish,  and  spoke  of  hell 
and  doom  with  a  familiar  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  steeped  his  soul 
in  the  fires  of  Pandemonium. 

*  But  for  the  sinner's  children,'  he  cried  at  last,  withdrawing  hid 
mind,  as  by  an  effort,  firom  this  contemplation  of  the  nethermost 
pit,  *they  shall  go  firee;  Heaven  will  not  lay  upon  them  the 
burden  of  a  fiEither's  sin.  He  shall  perish,  he  shall  go  to  his  doom, 
hot  they  shall  remain  scatheless.  On  earth,  perchance,  their  portion 
may  he  shame  and  suffering,  for  earth's  judgments  are  lying  judg- 
ments ;  but  God  is  righteous,  and  will  keep  this  promise,  and  will 
adjust  the  balance.' 

Coming  out  of  chapel,  amidst  the  crowd,  Naomi  found  herself 
close  to  a  stranger  who  was  talking  of  her  &ther. 

^  I  can  believe  anything  of  this  man  now  I've  heard  him  preach,' 
be  said. 

*  Why  ? '  enquired  his  companion. 
'Because  I  am  very  sure  he  is  a  madman.' 

^  I  don't  see  that,'  said  the  other,  startled  by  the  assertion. 
'His  sermon  was  violent  and  gloomy,  but  sane  enough.' 

^No  sane  man  ever  preached  as  that  man  preaches,  and  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it ' 

Here  the  crowd  parted  Naomi  firom  the  speaker,  but  what  she  had 
beard  impressed  her  deeply.  It  was  hardly  a  new  thought  which 
^  thus  abruptly  presented  to  her.  The  change  in  her  fiither  had 
^iied  her  with  fears  to  which  she  had  hardly  dared  to  give  their 
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actual  form.  Who  was  to  discriminate  between  perpetual  gloom — 
moody  silence — an  unbroken  reserve,  and  the  tokens  and  indications 
of  a  mind  distraught?  That  her  father's  whole  character  had 
imdergone  an  alteration  since  the  day  of  Oswald  Pentreath's  dis- 
appearance she  well  knew.  Was  it  not  possible  that,  on  that  day, 
the  clear  light  of  reason  was  darkened  for  ever  ?  From  that  fatal 
hour  he  had  broken  loose  from  all  old  ties — from  children  and  wife, 
and  friends  and  business — ^he  had  been  like  an  owl  of  the  desert,  a 
pelican  in  the  wilderness. 

But  even  with  the  horror  of  the  thought  there  came  a  blessed 
sense  of  relief.  If  reason  had  left  him  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
if  the  light  was  quenched  before  he  did  that  fatal  deed,  her  father 
was  not  accountable  for  his  sin.  It  was  not  with  his  whole  mind 
that  he  had  broken  the  Divine  Law.  The  clouded  brain  had  not 
taken  the  measure  of  the  act. 

This  oflfered  a  way  out  of  her  deepest  sorrow.  Dreadfiil  as 
earthly  penalties  might  be — shameful,  intolerable,  revolting—  it  was 
fleaven's  anger  she  most  dreaded  for  the  father  she  so  devotedly  loved. 
Sure  of  God's  pardon  and  pity  for  the  sinner,  she  could  with  only 
earthly  sorrow,  with  only  sense  of  earthly  suffering  and  loss,  see 
him  perish  on  the  scaffold ;  secure  of  a  fair  hereafber,  a  glorious 
meeting  in  a  land  of  rest  and  peacefulness,  where  the  red  robes  of 
repentant  sinners  were  to  be  washed  whiter  than  snow. 

Awful  then  as  this  thought  of  mental  alienation  was,  there  was 
comfort  in  it.  She  could  cling  closer  to  her  aflSicted  father,  pity- 
ing and  pardoning  him ;  full  of  remorse  for  her  own  share  in  his 
suffering,  ascribing  to  herself  half  his  guilt. 

*  If  I  had  but  spared  him  the  knowledge  of  that  letter,  Heaven 
might  have  spared  me  this  anguish,'  she  thought. 

Joshua  was  absent  from  the  family  board  at  the  two  o'clock  Sun- 
day dinner,  an  uninteresting  repast  of  cold  provisions,  which  James 
Haggard  regarded  as  one  of  the  privations  and  trials  of  his  career. 
Other  people  in  Combhollow  rioted  in  hot  joints  and  savoury 
potatoes  reeking  with  unctuous  grease  and  gravy,  followed  by  huge 
fruit  pie  or  pasty,  and  perchance  a  bowl  of  cream. 

*  I  don't  call  it  honouring  the  Sabbath  to  sit  down  to  a  worse 
dinner  than  on  a  work-a-day,'  Jim  remarked  argumentatively. 
<  And  all  that  SaUy  may  sit  in  a  comer  of  our  pew  and  breathe  hard 
all  through  the  sermon.' 

*  Eat  your  dinner  and  be  thankful,'  said  Aunt  Judith  severely, 
*  or  leave  it  and  hold  your  tongue.  I  wonder  you  can  be  so  base- 
minded  as  to  think  of  your  meals  at  such  a  time,  with  such  afflic- 
tion come  upon  your  house  as  we've  had  to  bear.' 

'  Do  you  mean  Captain  Pentreath  bringing  that  charge  against 
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ftther?'  asked  Jini  contemptuously.  *I'm  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  fiet  about  that.  Any  lunatic  might  accuse  us  of  murder,  or 
arson,  or  high  treason,  or  gunpowder  plot.  Poor  Pentreath's 
bead's  been  turned  by  finding  his  brother  at  the  bottom  of  Mat- 
cherly  mine.  I  was  over  at  the  *  First  and  Last '  when  the  inquest 
was  going  on,  and  heard  everybody  saying  that  it  was  worse  than 
madness  to  lay  such  a  crime  at  father's  door.  There's  not  a  man 
in  Combhollow  would  believe  a  word  against  father.' 

*It  would  be  hard  if  they  would,'  retorted  Judith,  'after  the 
life  your  father  has  lived  among  'em  all  these  years,  and  no  one 
able  to  bring  a  reproach  against  him,  unless  it  was  for  foolishness 
in  marrying  a  silly  girl  for  the  sake  of  her  pretty  face.' 

*  I  never  saw  any  silliness  in  Cynthia,'  said  Jim ; '  and  for  my 
part  I  wish  she  was  home  again.  I  miss  her  pretty  face,  though  it 
was  sad  enough  for  the  last  twelve  months,  goodness  knows.  I  don't 
think  we  any  of  us  made  her  too  happy.' 

*  She's  a  deal  better  away,'  replied  Judith,  with  a  sour  look. 
*She  turned  your  father's  thoughts  from  his  duties,  and  never 
brought  anything  but  trouble  into  this  house.  Let  her  stop  with 
friends  of  her  own  station,  if  she  has  any.' 

'Ain't  it  rather  like  turning  her  out  of  doors  to  let  her  stop 
away  so  long  ? '  asked  Jim. 

'  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  son's  place  to  find  fault  with  his  father's 
doings,'  said  Judith.  '  Your  father's  the  best  judge  of  his  duty 
to  his  wife^  I  should  hope.  It  isn't  for  us  to  interfere.  He  didn't 
ask  our  leave  when  he  brought  her  home,  and  it's  not  likely  he'd 
want  our  leave  to  send  her  away.' 

'  It's  a  pity  things  couldn't  go  smoother,  anyhow,'  pursued 
Jim,  persistently ;  '  for  she's  a  pretty  little  thing,  and  a  good  little 
thing,  that  would  never  do  harm  to  anyone.' 

'  That's  all  y(yih  know,  Mr.  Clever.  Perhaps  you'll  be  kind 
enough  to  keep  your  opinion  till  you're  asked  for  it.  Why  don't 
you  eat  your  dinner,  Naomi  ? '  enquired  Miss  Haggard  sharply^ 
'It's  as  good  a  bit  of  beef  as  ever  was  cooked,  and  I  suppose  yov!re 
not  too  dainty  to  eat  cold  meat  on  the  Sabbath  ? ' 

*  Fm  not  hungry,  aunt,'  said  Naomi. 

She  had  been  sitting  with  her  plate  before  her,  making  no 
attempt  to  eat,  hearing  her  aunt  and  brother  talking,  but  in  no- 
wise understanding  them.  Her  thoughts  were  with  her  father 
in  his  lonely  room.  He  had  pleaded  a  headache,  and  gone 
quietly  up  to  his  bedchamber  when  he  came  in  from  chapel. 
How  was  he  bearing  his  biurden  ?  Without  consolation,  without 
sympathy.  Yes,  verily  without  human  sympathy — but  for  this 
believer,  even  in  his  depth  of  guilty  despair,  there  still  remained 
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a  pitying  ear  that  would  listen  to  his  groaning,  and  take  account 
of  his  anguish.  The  Friend  of  Sinners  would  not  be  deaf  to  his 
cry. 

'  I  think  111  go  upstairs  and  see  how  father  is,  and  if  he  wants 
anything/  said  Naomi,  rising  from  her  seat  at  the  table. 

^  If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  go  bothering  and  disturbing  him,' 
said  Judith  with  her  accustomed  tartness ;  ^  but  of  course  you  can 
do  as  you  like  about  it.' 

This  was  an  indirect  order  not  to  go,  but  for  once  in  her  life 
Naomi  disobeyed,  and  went  straight  to  Joshua's  room. 

She  knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer,  and  she  went  in 
quietly,  hoping  to  find  her  father  asleep. 

He  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  open  escritoire,  his  arms  folded, 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  groimd.  He  did  not  stir,  or  look  up  at 
his  daughter's  entrance,  nor  even  when  she  came  close  to  him  and 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

She  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  waiting  for  him  to 
take  some  notice  of  her ;  but  he  sat  like  a  statue,  and  never  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

^  Dear  &ther,'  she  began  in  a  low  and  tender  voice,  as  she 
would  have  spoken  to  him  had  he  been  lying  ill,  at  death's  door, 
*  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  you.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  you 
alone,  and  unhappy.  Dearest,  it  is  a  heavy  affliction  that  has 
fisdlen  upon  us,  but  not  heavier  than  we  can  bear.  Father,'  sink-* 
ing  on  her  knees  beside  his  chair,  and  putting  her  arms  round 
him, '  if  your  guilt  is  deep,  I  am  guilty  too.  I  sinned  grievously 
when  I  gave  you  his  letter.  I  suffered  my  dvll  passions  to  get 
the  better  of  me.  My  heart  was  full  of  hatred  and  rancour.  Let 
us  repent,  and  seek  for  mercy  together.    We  both  have  sinned.' 

'  The  letter,'  muttered  Joshua,  with  a  bitter  laugh, — *  the  letter 
was  not  so  much.  I  saw  him  hold  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her — 
saw  her  yield  herself  up  to  a  love  that  was  stronger  than  honour, 
or  duty,  or  her  love  of  God — saw  her  folded  to  his  heart  under 
Heaven's  all-seeing  eye.' 

*  It  was  my  fault,  father.  But  for  that  letter  you  would  never 
have  known  of  that  last  meeting.  It  was  but  a  stolen  farewell, 
and  they  both  meant  to  do  their  duty.  They  were  so  young,  and 
had  erred  for  want  of  thought.' 

*They  were  thoughtful  enough  to  plan  secret  meetings- 
thoughtful  enough  to  deceive  me.  And  I  believed  her  pure^ 
among  women — free  from  all  taint  of  sin.  Do  not  speak  of  her — 
or  of  him.  They  sinned,  and  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  sin.  "The 
wages  of  sin  is  death." ' 

'  Father,  we  have  sinned  grievously,  you  and  I ;  and  we  can 
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have  no  hope  of  mercy  unless  we  repent,'  said  Naomi,  horrified  at 
Joshua's  hardness  of  tone,  which  implied  an  unconsciousness  of  the 
weight  and  measure  of  his  crime. 

'My  life  has  heen  one  long  atonement.  I  have  laboured 
always  in  the  work  of  salvation.' 

'  But  by  one  sinful  act  all  might  be  undone — ^in  one  dark  hour 
the  labour  of  a  lifetime  might  be  lost,'  urged  Naomi. 

Her  fisither  made  no  answer. 

*  Dearest,  will  you  not  kneel  and  pray  with  me  ?'  she  pleaded. 
*  Will  you  not  help  me  to  lift  this  burden  from  my  soul  ?  I  am 
weaiy  with  the  weight  of  my  sin.  I  loved  him,  and  yet  betrayed 
him  to  you.  Oh,  it  was  the  act  of  a  Judas  I  He  must  have  loved 
his  Master.  It  was  jealousy  that  made  him  a  traitor.  Father, 
if  you  cannot  be  sorry  for  your  sin,  be  sorry  for  mine.' 

In  vain ;  the  brooding  eyes  were  never  lifted  from  the  ground. 
Naomi  looked  up  into  the  rigid  face.  Yes,  there  was  an  expression 
there  as  of  light  quenched,  at  least  a  temporary  aberration.  He 
was  not  listening,  he  was  not  following  her. 

He  sat  for  some  time  thus,  Naomi  still  kneeling  by  him  and 
watching  him,  but  in  silence.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the  open  Bible  that  lay  upon  his  desk,  and  began  to  read. 

*  Leave  me,  my  dear,'  he  said ;  *  I  am  better  alone.' 

*  I  would  so  much  rather  stay  with  you,  dear  father.  I  will 
not  disturb  you.' 

'Go,  dear;  I  wish  to  be  alone.  I  have  to  command  my 
thoughts.     It  will  be  time  for  chapel  presently.' 

'  I  will  go,  then,  dear  &ther.  But  while  we  are  alone,  let  me 
8ay  one  thing.' 

'  I  am  listening.' 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  rested  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

*  You  know  how  I  loved  Oswald,  father,  to  the  last,  even  after 
his  heart  had  gone  away  from  me.  But  I  told  you  then,  as  I  tell 
you  now,  you  were  always  first  and  dearest,  always  the  object  of 
my  highest  reverence  and  love.  That  could  never  change  in  me. 
No  act  of  yours  could  lessen  my  love,  no  affliction  Heaven  could 
bring  upon  you  could  lower  you  in  my  esteem.  Eemember  that 
always,  father.  Come  what  may,  I  am  your  loving  daughter  to  the 
end.' 

With  this  assurance  she  left  him,  a  little  more  at  peace  with 
herself  for  having  thus  spoken. 

The  afternoon  service  was  gone  through  very  quietly.  Joshua 
had  a  subdued  and  wearied  air,  as  if  worn  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
morning.    The  congregation  were  less  alert  and  exalted  in  their 
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piety,  as  was  natural  in  people  who  had  dined  heavily,  and  given 
way  to  fleshly  snares  in  the  shape  of  too-substantial  pastry.  Even 
the  hymns  had  a  slumberous  tone,  and  acted  as  lullabies  upon 
some  elder  members  of  the  flock  whose  feeble  knees  were  an  excuse 
for  a  sitting  posture. 

After  service  Joshua  taught  for  half-an-hour  in  his  school,  and 
said  a  few  earnest  words  to  the  young  men  of  his  adult  night 
school,  a  class  in  which  he  had  taken  a  special  interest.  Thej 
were  very  touching  words,  and  well  remembered  afterwards. 

Joshua  was  absent  from  the  tea-table  as  he  had  been  from  the 
dinner-table.  His  headache  was  worse,  he  told  his  sister,  and  he 
was  going  to  lie  down.  Naomi  had  an  evening  Scripture  class  to 
attend  to  after  tea,  a  task  that  would  occupy  her  for  about  an  hour. 
She  went  to  this  duty  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  while  Judith  enjoyed 
the  one  Sabbath  luxury  which  she  permitted  herself,  a  half-hour's 
nap  in  the  chintz-covered  arm-chair  by  the  best  parlour  window, 
screened  by  the  graceful  droop  of  the  well-starched  curtain  from 
the  gaze  of  passing  pedestrians,  going  by  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
ten  minutes. 

Joshua  was  alone,  sitting  by  the  escritoire,  as  he  had  sat  when 
Naomi  went  to  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  locked  the  door, 
determined  to  be  free  from  all  intrusion — free  even  from  his 
daughter's  pitying  love.  He  wanted  nothing  between  him  and 
that  awful  solitude  in  which  he  had  lived  of  late — the  isolation 
which  a  mind  unhinged  makes  for  itself. 

He  sat  thus  till  the  twilight  thickened  and  the  pages  of  his 
open  Bible  grew  dim.  Even  in  the  troubled  state  of  his  brain — a 
trouble  which  had  been  growing  for  months — that  book  was  his 
rock  of  defence,  his  sheet  anchor.  He  looked  into  those  pages 
for  justification,  for  assurance  of  grace  and  redemption,  and  he 
seldom  looked  in  vain.  If  he  had  sinned,  had  not  David  sinned 
also,  and  yet  retained  his  exalted  place  in  the  love  of  God  and  men  ? 
Was  he  to  humble  himself  more  than  David  himibled  himself?  Had 
David  ever  ceased  to  be  king,  and  priest,  and  teacher,  chief  and 
supreme  among  the  people  ?  If  Ae  had  fallen,  had  not  Peter  also 
fallen,  and  yet  received  that  divine  commission  which  gave  him 
charge  of  Christ's  flock  ? 

*  I  will  preach  the  gospel  and  teach  men  while  I  have  breath,' 
protested  Joshua,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  sacred  book.  *  What 
have  the  burdens  on  my  conscience  to  do  with  my  teaching  ?  What 
does  it  matter  that  I  know  myself  a  sinner  if  I  can  expound  the 
Word  of  God  ?  He  has  given  me  a  gift,  and  I  will  use  it — to 
the  uttermost  and  to  the  last.  If  this  is  to  be  a  hypocrite,  my 
hypocrisy  shall  go  with  me  to  my  grave.' 
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This  was  his  snmmisg-up  of  his  position  in  one  of  his  calmer 
moods ;  bat  his  mind  was  not  always  so  clear,  or  his  views  so  fixed 
and  resolute;.  There  were  moments  to-night,  as  he  sat  in  the 
SQinmer  dusk,  while  the  shadows  grew  and  deepened  in  the  lonely 
oldr&shioned  room,  grotesque  shadows  of  familiar  things  which  he 
had  known  fix>m  childhood — ^there  were  intervals  in  which  his  brain 
grew  clouded,  and  past  and  present  were  alike  dim  and  distorted. 
His  thoughts  flashed  far  and  wide  like  the  erratic  gleams  of  a 
kntem — now  alighting  upon  some  picture  of  the  past,  now  plunging 
into  the  dark  gulf  of  the  future.  He  saw  himself  as  he  had  been 
at  the  outset  of  his  laborious  career,  eager  for  self-sacrifice,  careless 
of  all  worldly  loss,  sustained  by  an  enthusiast's  exaggerated  hopes, 
and  an  enthusiast's  indifierence  to  suffering.  He  had  laboured,  and 
had  been  plenteously  rewarded.  He  had  been  a  wandering  light 
shining  in  dark  places  and  forgotten  comers  of  the  earth,  and  had 
brought  many  lost  sheep  home  to  the  fold.  Then  his  father  had 
died,  and  he  had  been  called  back  to  his  native  place,  to  find  that, 
after  all,  he  had  lost  nothing  of  earthly  gain  by  his  constancy, 
for,  despite  the  old  man's  threatenings,  he  had  left  all  to  his  only 
am. 

This  day  of  inheritance  Joshua  felt  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  a  time  of  temptation  and  falling  away.  He  had  turned 
aside  fironx  the  desert  and  desolate  places  to  dwell  in  a  land  of 
&tness.  He  had  been  content  to  serve  a  few  instead  of  serving 
many.  He  had  sat  down  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  taught 
one  little  flock  instead  of  wandering  from  village  to  village  seeking 
those  whom  the  church  had  forgotten,  or  cared  for  with  a  lukewarm 
love.  Trae  that  ^e  had  laboured  hard  for  his  flock,  walked  many 
mUes,  stretched  his  cure  of  souls  to  its  utmost  limits,  taught  the 
young,  brought  the  light  of  education  both  spiritual  and  secular 
into  many  dark  places,  but  he  had  firom  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth,  a  disciple  who  has  given  up  all 
things  for  his  Master. 

Then  came  his  prosperous  first  marriage,  the  birth  of  his 
children,  new  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  old  home. 

How  strange  and  remote  those  early  years  seemed  as  the  fitful 
light  of  memory  shone  upon  them  I 

The  picture  changed.  Those  peaceful  monotonous  days  were 
past.  He  was  standing  on  the  Cornish  common  in  the  pure  sun- 
shine, the  great  Atlantic  glittering  in  the  distance,  the  sandy 
knolls  and  hollows  all  ablaze  with  yellow  furze,  the  subtle  scent  of 
that  golden  blossom  in  the  air — standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
life.  Never  after  that  hour  was  he  to  be  the  same  man,  independ- 
ent of  all  human  influence.    Henceforth  he  was  to  be  chained  to 
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humanity  by  mankmd's  most  pitiful  weakness,  an  mireasoning  love 
for  a  weak  fellow-creature. 

*  I  verily  believe  I  loved  her  from  that  first  day,'  he  thought. 
'  Her  image  never  left  me.  She  was  always  before  me,  sitting  in 
the  sunlight,  with  her  drooping  hair,  like  pale  gold.  Can  I  doubt 
that  Satan  set  her  there  for  my  entanglement  and  ruin  ?  ^  His 
heart  shall  be  heavy  for  her  sake,  he  shall  be  so  troubled  that  he 
shall  grow  dumb,"  said  the  fiend.  But  I  have  cheated  him  of 
his  prey.  He  has  had  my  heart,  and  bruised  and  broken  it,  but  he 
has  not  quenched  my  spirit — he  has  not  silenced  me — I  have  borne 
my  burden  and  continued  to  teach  and  exhort,  and  will  so  continue 
to  the  end.  No  snare  of  the  arch-tempter  hiding  behind  a  fair 
face  shall  destroy  me.' 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  relenting. 

'She  seemed  so  innocent,  so  pure.  She  was  so  gentle  and 
obedient,  and  owned  so  meekly  that  she  had  been  tempted,  and  had 
sinned  in  hearkening  for  a  little  while  to  the  tempter.  0  God, 
there  could  be  no  vileness  in  the  soul  that  looked  up  at  me  fixnn 
those  gentle  eyes.  And  I  thrust  her  from  me  with  violence  and 
contumely,  and  sent  her  back  to  servitude  and  dependence ! — my 
wedded  wife,  the  one  creature  I  have  loved  most  on  earth  I '  He 
clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  upward  in  exaltation  of  mind. 

'  Surely  that  was  an  atonement  for  my  weakness.  Surely  that 
was  a  sacrifice  which  Heaven  must  approve.  And  yet  I  have  known 
no  peace  of  mind  since  that  day.  Heaven  has  given  me  no  token 
of  approval  or  forgiveness.' 

That  intense  egotism  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
mind  off  its  balance  had  taken  possession  of  him.  He  felt  himself 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  The  Bible  had  been  written  for  him. 
He  stood  face  to  face  with  his  Creator,  and  felt  himself  worthy  to 
be  saved. 

His  daughter  knocked  at  the  door  presently,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  have  a  light. 

*No,'  he  answered;  *my  soul  can  hold  communion  with  God 
in  the  darkness.  I  am  alone,  as  Elijah  was  upon  the  mountain 
waiting  for  the  voice  of  the  Lord.' 

It  was  after  midnight  when  he  laid  himself  upon  his  bed, 
wearied  with  meditations  in  which  his  brain  had  been  hyper- 
active. Tired  as  he  was  with  the  long  day,  and  its  double  service, 
the  long  evening  and  its  protracted  thoughtfrdness,  he  could  not 
easily  sleep;  and  when  at  last  his  wearied  eyelids  closed,  his 
slumber  was  more  like  a  trance  than  a  sleep. 

He  saw  his  wife's  fiu^e  looking  up  at  him  as  she  had  looked 
that  last  day  in  the  lane,  pleadingly,  piteously,  full  of  grief  and 
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love.  He  saw  it  more  vividly  than  faces  are  seen  in  dreams — 
saw  it  doee  to  him  as  he  lay  upon  his  pillow,  and  was  dimly  con- 
scions  of  lying  there,  and  the  hour  of  the  night,  and  that  this 
Ikoe  was  looking  at  him  from  afiax  off,  though  it  seemed  so 
near  that  he  could  have  stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  it. 
Then  came  a  voice  that  thrilled  him : 
^Joshua,  Joshua,  come  to  me.' 

He  was  awake  and  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  waking  ears  had  heard  that  voice — that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  part  of  his  dream.  He  stood  listening  for  some 
moments,  half  expecting  to  hear  the  cry  repeated,  and  his  wife's 
hand  upon  his  door. 

He  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
landing  faintly  lighted  hy  the  stars. 

No,  the  place  was  empty,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  dark 
and  silent.     Nothing  had  happened.     It  was  only  a  dream. 

^  But  it  is  a  dream  sent  by  Heaven,'  he  said.  ^  I  will  hearken 
to  it,  and  go.  Yes,  my  love,  I  forgive  you ;  I  am  coming  to  you. 
I  bring  you  pardon  and  love.' 

He  struck  a  light  from  the  old  tinder-box,  lighted  his  candle, 
and  began  to  dress  himself  hurriedly.  He  had  looked  at  his  watch 
on  first  rising,  wondering  to  find  so  little  of  the  night  was  gone. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  past  one  o'clock. 

Joshua  took  his  watch  from  under  his  pillow,  lifted  the  glass, 
and  laid  his  finger  on  the  hands  and  stopped  them.  Only  once  before 
had  he  ever  done  this  thing,  and  that  occasion  was  the  moment 
of  his  conversion,  the  instant  in  which  the  divine  assurance 
of  his  election  and  calling  had  been  breathed  into  his  soul.  At  that 
blessed  moment  he  had  stopped  his  watch,  in  order  that  it  might 
for  ever  record  this  turning  point  in  his  life.  It  was  the  watch  he 
had  used  as  a  yoimg  man,  and  it  was  still  in  his  desk :  he  had  never 
earned  it  afterwards,  and  had  endured  no  small  inconvenience  for 
the  want  of  it,  till  his  father's  fine  old  timekeeper  had  descended 
to  him  as  a  part  of  his  inheritance. 

It  was  a  curious  &ncy  which  moved  him  to  do  the  same  thing 
to-night.  He  could  have  given  no  reason  for  the  impulse,  but  he 
ob^ed  it  blindly,  and  the  loud  ticking  of  the  watch  grew  still  at 
twenty  minutes  past  one. 

(7b  beoontinuid,) 
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OR,  CULTURE,  FAITH,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  AN  ENGLISH 

COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

Book  III. — ^Chapter  IV, 

*Bt  the  way,'  said  Mr,  Saunders,  raising  his  eyebrows,  and 
looking  slowly  round  him,  *  I  suppose  I  may  speak  the  truth  fineely, 
as  I  know  well  enough  that  all  to  whom  my  vaticinaticHis  would  ba 
unwelcome  are  sure  to  mistake  me  for  a  Cassandra.' 

^Mistake  him  for  a  what?'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  in  a  loud 
undertone. 

^  She  was  a  beautiful  young  imfortunate,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair 
confidentially, '  who  was  betrayed  by  the  god  Apollo.' 

Mr.  Saunders  was  conscious  he  had  raised  a  smile.    He  con- 
sidered it  a  full  license  to  proceed* 

^  Well,'  he  went  on,  ^  all  these  decaying  carcases  which  taint  the 
wholesome  air — by-the-by,  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
having  used  the  word  paganism  just  now  in  its  only  legitimate 
sense :  I  meant  by  it  the  religion  that  stUl  lingers  on  in  villages 
and  places  cut  off  from  the  stream  of  things — all  these  decaying 
carcases,  or  wounded  malevolent  dotards — ^I  mean  the  old  wretched 
faiths  that  lie  dead  or  dying  on  the  battle-field  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  making,  as  such  things  always  must  do,  the  first  aspect  of 
victory  hideous — are  being  gradually  buried  quietly  away  in  the 
good  disinfecting  earth  of  complete  forgetfiilness ;  and  are  leaving 
Science  and  Humanity,  hand  in  hand,  to  enjoy  the  healthy — the 
holy  results  of  the  gigantic  stru^le.  Yes,'  cried  Mr.  Saunders, 
getting  more  and  more  eloquent  as  he  went  on, '  thanks  to  science, 
that  faithful  servant,  that  invincible  advocate  of  humanity,  in 
another  fifty  years  there  will  not  be  another  religion  left.  Mark 
my  words,  and  remember  that  I  have  said  it.' 
«Sir!' 

Where  did  that  sudden,  solemn,  indignant  sound  come  from— 
that  single  syllable  at  which  the  music  of  Mr.  Saunders's  voice, 
Mike  a  fountain's  sickening  pulse,  retired  in  a  moment.'  Who  had 
spoken  ?  The  sound  surprised  everybody.  It  was  Mr.  Stockton — 
Mr.  Stockton,  with  a  face  all  aglow  with  feeling,  beneath  his 
picturesque  wideawake  hat,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief  bordered  with  pale  blue. 
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*  Perhaps,'  Mr.  Stockton  continued,  looking  slowly  round  him, 
^I  as  a  man  of  science,  who  have  been  a  patient  apprentice  at  my 
work  for  six-and-twenty  years,  may  be  allowed  to  give  some  opinion 
on  tMs  matter.  Destroy  religion  I  Will  science  destroy  religion  ? 
Will  it  extinguish  one  profound,  one  ennobling,  one  devout  feeling' 
Will  it  quench  one  spark  of  poesy  ?  I  speak  with  confidence,  for 
I  speak  jfrom  my  own  experience,  and  I  say  No.  Does  it  narrow 
onr  notions  of  life's  wonder  and  dignity  to  peer  into  the  abyss  of 
being,  and  learn  something  of  the  marvellous  laws  of  things — to 
discover  the  same  mysterious  Something  in  a  snow-flake,  in  the 
scent  of  a  rose,  in  some  *'  topmost  star  of  unascended  heaven,"  and 
in  some  prayer  or  aspiration  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  True  it  is  that 
this  wondrous  All  is  Matter,  and  that  all  matter  is  atoms  in  its 
last  analysis.  No  idle  metaphysics  have  clouded  my  brain,  so  I 
have  been  able  to  see  these  things  clearly.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  yes,'  cried  Mr.  Saimders,  recovering  himself,  his  voice 
tiemulous  with  excitement,  *  I  know  all  that.  I  know  that  in 
their  last  analysis  a  pig  and  a  martyr,  a  prayer  and  a  beef-steak, 
axe  just  the  same — atoms  and  atomic  movement.  We,  the  younger 
generation  of  thinkers,  accept  all  the  premisses  you  give  us  without 
a  moment's  question.  We  only  reason  boldly  and  honestly  on  them, 
and  I  defy  you  to  prove — Mr.  Stockton,  sir,  if  you  will  only  listen 
tome ' 

But  there  was  little  chance  of  that.  Interrupted  only  for  a 
moment,  and  whilst  Mr.  Saunders  was  yet  speaking,  Mr.  Stockton's 
eloquence  swept  on. 

*  But  when  guided  by  science,'  he  said,  ^  the  awe-struck  eye  of 
man  gazes  through  **  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time,"  and 
sees  that  all  that  is  has  unfolded  itself,  unmoved  and  unbidden, 
from  a  brainless,  senseless,  lifeless  gas — the  cosmic  vapour  as  we  call 
it — and  that  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  one  day  return  to  it — I  say, 
when  we  realize,  when  we  truly  make  our  own,  this  stupendous 
troth,  are  not  our  feeUngs,'  said  Mr.  Stockton.,  letting  his  eyes  rest 
on  Miss  Merton's  with  an  appealing  melancholy — *  our  feelings  at 
such  moments  religious  ?    Are  they  not  Eeligion  ? ' 

*But,'  said  Miss  Merton,  *  there  is  nothing  religious  in  a  gas. 
I  don't  see  how  anything  religious  can  come  out  of  it.' 

*  Perfectly  right ! '  chuckled  Mr.  Saunders,  faintly  clapping  his 
hands.  *  Nothing  can  come  out  of  the  sack  but  what's  in  it.  There's 
no  sex  in  reason.     Miss  Merton's  perfectly  right.' 

*  Ah,  Miss  Merton,'  Mr.  Stockton  continued,  *  don't  be  fright- 
ened by  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  matter.  For  who  knows 
what  matter  is' — (^Then,  why  talk  about  it?'  shrilled  Mr. 
Saunders,    imheeded) — ^'that    great   Alpha  and  Omega  of    the 
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Universe  ? '  Mr.  Stockton  went  on.  *  And  don't  wrong  me  by 
thinking  that  I  ^^  palter  with  you  in  a  double  sense,"  and  that  I  am 
not  using  the  word  religion  in  its  truest,  its  profoundest  significa- 
tion. Do  you  think,  Miss  Merton,  for  instance,  that  I  cannot  feel 
with  you,  when,  stirred  to  your  inmost  soul  by  some  strain  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven,  you  kneel  before  your  sacrificial  altar,  whilst  the 
acolyte  exalts  the  Host,  and  murmur  with  bowed  head  your  litany 
to  your  beautiful  Virgin?  I  say  advisedly,  Miss  Merton,  that  I,  as 
a  man  of  science,  can  appreciate,  and  to  a  great  extent  share,  your 
adoring — ^your  adorable  firame  of  mind.' 

Mr.  Stockton  paused.  Miss  Merton  experienced  a  variety  of 
emotions.  Some  were  not  far  from  anger ;  but  chief  of  all  was  a 
certain  sense  of  absurdity,  caused  not  so  much  by  Mr.  Stockton's 
acquaintance  with  Catholic  ritual,  as  by  the  fact  of  finding  herself 
elected,  without  any  merit  of  her  own,  as  the  special  object  of  so 
great  a  man's  eloquence.  It  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  help 
laughing.  She  compromised  with  her  facial  muscles,  however, 
and  only  gave  a  smile,  which  she  trusted  would  pass  muster  as 
one  of  grave  enquiry.  Mr.  Stockton  thought  that  it  was  so,  and 
went  on ;  but  all  the  while  he  felt  that  it  was  not  so,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm, he  could  not  tell  why,  became  somewhat  more  polemicaL 

^  Does  science,  then,'  he  proceeded,  *  rob  us  of  one  iota  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  or  degrade  our  notions  of  life's  measureless  solemnity  ? 
Nay,  it  is  rather  the  flippant  conceptions  of  theology  that  would 
do  that,  by  connecting  everything  with  an  eternal  Personality — a 
personality  so  degraded  as  to  have  some  connection  with  oursdLves, 
The  prayer  of  the  theologian  ^^  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  "  in  spoken 
words,  is  directed  to  a  Being  that  Science  can  make  no  room  for, 
and  would  not  want,  if  she  could.  The  prayer  of  the  man  of  science, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  silent  sort,  is  directed,  whither  ? — demands, 
what  ?  He  is  silent  if  you  ask  him,  for  his  answer  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  words.  Even  to  hint  at  its  nature,  he  would  feel  were 
a  profanity.' 

^Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stockton,'  said  Miss  Merton,  this  time 
with  a  polite  meekness,  ^  all  this  rather  bewilders  me.' 

^  And  so  it  does  me,'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  much  pleased  with 
Miss  Morton's  manner ;  *  and  this  august  bewild^raent,  which  gives 
fulness  and  tone  to  our  existence,  but  which  we  can  neither  analyse 
nor  comprehend — ^to  me  it  comes  in  one  shape,  to  you  in 
another,  and  is — religion.  In  the  name,  then,  of  all  genuine 
science,  and  of  all  serious  scientific  men,  let  man  keep,  I  say,'  said 
Mr.  Stockton,  looking  round  him,  *  this  precious  and  ennobling 
heritage — ^lethim  keep  it  and  shape  it  ever  anew,  to  meet  his  ever- 
changing  and  deepening  needs.    In  my  dream  of  the  future,  I  seq 
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ieligi<m8  not  diminished,  but  multiplied,  growing  more  and  more 
richly  diverse,  as  they  sink  deeper  into  individual  souls/ 

^See,'  said  Donald  Grordon  softly,  *here  is  science  on  the  one 
ode  ofiering  us  aU  religions,  and  on  the  other  none.' 

^Heigho  I 'sighed  Mr.  Luke,  very  loud;  Met  us  agree  about 
(cnduet  first,  and  quarrel  about  theology  afterwards.' 

*  Precisely,'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  to  Mr.  Luke's  extreme  annoyance, 
Mr.  Luke  being  at  this  moment  prepared  to  differ  from  Mr.  Stock- 
ton in  all  the  most  important  ways  that  might  be  possible.  '  Mr. 
Luke  is  perfectly  right.'  (*  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  know 
that,'  thought  Mr.  Luke.)  '  Let  us  agree  about  conduct — morality, 
by-the-by,  is  the  plainer  word — that  is  the  great  thing.  Let  us 
agree  about  the  noble  and  the  beautiful.  Let  us  agree  heroically 
to  follow  truth — ay,  truth ;  let  us  follow  that,  I  say,  picking  our 
way  step  by  step,  and  not  look  where  we  are  going.  Let  us  follow 
—what  can  I  add  to  this  ? — ^the  incomparable  life  of  the  great 
Foimder  of  Christianity.  Yes,  Miss  Merton,  entertaining  the  views 
that  I  do,  I  say  the  incomparable  life.  I  was  thinking  of  insisting 
upon  this  just  now,  when  you  were  talking  about  culture,  as  soon 
as  I  saw  what  meaning  you  were  attaching  to  that  word ^ 

This  was  literally  taking  the  bread  out  of  Mr.  Luke's  mouth. 
It  was  saying  the  very  thing  he  had  been  keeping  for  the  final 
fiUing-in  of  the  conception  of  true  culture.  And  the  man  who 
had  robbed  him  thus  was  a  mere  Philistine — a  mere  man  of 
acience,  who  was  without  even  a  smattering  of  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
and  who  thought  sensori-motor  nerves  and  spontaneous  generation 
more  important  subjects  than  Marcion's  Gospel  or  the  Psalms  of 
David.    Mr.  Stockton,  however,  had  not  done  yet. 

'But,'  he  added,  ^  so  solemn* a  thing  do  I,  holding  the  views  I 
do,  consider  morality,  that  I  thought  religion,  and  not  culture,  was 
theihixig  with  which  it  were  most  fitly  associated.' 

In  a  moment  Mr.  Luke  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

'Ah,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  gracious  melancholy, '  it  was 
my  fault — it  was  my  fault.  If  I  had  only  spoken  earlier, 
Mr.  Stockton  would  have  seen  our  meaning  a  little  more  clearly. 
^Hiat  was  said  about  culture  just  now  was  perfectly  right — per- 
fectly right,  and  really  capitally  illustrated — as  far  as  it  went. 
The  only  fiiult  was  that  the  most  important  point  in  the  matter 
^'as  quite  left  out.  It  is  quite  true  that  culture  is,  as  Mr. 
I^nrence  said  so  happily,  the  sensitising  of  the  mental  palate — 
the  making  it  a  good  taster.  But  a  taster  of  what  ?  Not  only  of 
wcial  absurdities,  or  love  affairs,  or  beautifiil  scenery,  but  of 
morality,  of  righteousness,  of  Christianity.  The  really  profound 
work  of  culture  is  to  make  us  judges  of  these — judges  able  to  tell 
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in  an  instant  real  righteousness  and  real  Christianity  from  pe^do- 
righteousness  and  pseudo-Christianity,  so  that  we  may  swallow 
the  true  like  the  healing  water  of  life,  and  reject  the  false  like 
a  sample  of  bad  claret.  And  this  being  the  case/  said  Mr.  Luke, 
turning  apologetically  to  Mr.  Stockton^  '  I  fear  hardly  enough 
stress  was  laid  just  now  on  wide  reading — an  intimacy  with  the 
really  great  literature  of  the  world — a  knowledge  of  all  the  best 
things  that  have  been  said  and  thought  on  the  great  questions  of 
life,  and  that  delicate  literary  skill  which  results  from  such  train'* 
ing,  and  without  which,  as  Mr.  Stockton  knows,  we  can  never  be  true 
Christians.  That  exquisite  musical  instrument,  as  the  cultured 
mind  was  just  now  called  by  some  one,  needs  a  great  deal  of 
timing  before  the  sounds  it  gives  are  any  index  of  what  musician 
is  playing  on  it.  But  when  it  is  tuned  perfectly,  what  an  un- 
erring guide  it  is  to  us  !  With  what  harmonious  vibrations  does 
it  answer  at  once  to  the  touch  of  what  is  really  good,  what  is  really 
reasonable,  as  well  as  of  what  is  merely  pleasurable  and  piquant  I 
How,  by  the  musical  thrill  that  goes  through  it,  does  it  warn  us  at 
once  when  we  come  across  a  genuine  logion  of  Jesus  amongst  the 
sayings  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  most  distinctiveof  Him,  just  as  it 
warns  us  at  one  of  Christie's  sales  whether  a  set  of  Dresden  tea- 
things  be  real  or  spurious.' 

*  Excuse  me,'  began  Mr.  Bose  drowsily,  '  but  even  the  real 

connoisseur  in  china '  and  then  he  stopped,  as  if  it  were  not 

worth  his  while  to  remonstrate. 

*  Think,  for  instance,'  Mr.  Luke  continued,  *  what  a  beautiful 
and  profound  harmony  is  at  once  made  amongst  our  heartstringi*, 
if  culture  have  really  tuned  them,  by  such  a  story  as  that  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  or  by  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  or  by  such  simple  pregnant  sayings  as,  '^  xytrarfto  icaX  tpyp/Mu 
irpos  vfias^^  and  then  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  theological  ac- 
counts of  the  Trinity  I  Why,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Luke  with  a  sudden 
jauntiness,  Ho  sit  on  the  key-board  of  an  organ  would  make 
music  compared  to  the  discord,  the  jangling,  the  string-breaking 
that  Church  Catechisms,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  Episcopal 
speculations  on  the  personality  of  the  Creator,  make  on  the  musical 
instrument  of  the  cultured  mind.  Ah,'  Mr.  Luke  continued,  *  could 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  only  have  found  men  of  more  culture  as 
His  immediate  disciples  and  reporters — could  He  only  have  secured  a 

biographer  as  simply  honest  as  poor  Boswell  was Well,  well,  but 

it's  no  use  speculating  about  what  might  have  been.  Eeligion  has 
had  bad  times  hitherto,  but  now  at  last  we — some  of  us,  at  least 
— are  seeing  the  way  to  make  them  better ;  and  really,'  said  Mr* 
Luke,  ^  not  altogether  without  practical  results.    We  are  learning 
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a  more  fiisUdioos  horror  of  certain  sorts  of  injustice,  and  of  Gmfilty^ 
and—'  said  Mr.  Luke  pausing — he  was  speaking  now  with  a  ma- 
jestic slowness 

'Of  vivisection/  cried  a  female  voice  with  eagerness — ^an 
eagerness  with  just  the  least  accent  of  enquiry  in  it.  ^  Yes,'  cried 
Lady  Grace,  for  it  was  she  who  had  spoken,  ^  I  see,  Mr.  Luke, 
viiat  you  mean  by  culture,  and  you  give  it  a  really  wide  and  a 
zeally  noble  meaning.  It  is  because  we  are  growing  cultivated 
that  our  sense  of  justice  rises  up  against  the  way  in  which  women 
baTc  hitherto  been  treated,  and  the  cruelties  which  dogma  asserts 
the  good  God  can  practise,  and  the  cruelties  on  the  poor  animals 
which  wicked  men  do  practise.  It  is  because,'  said  Lady  G-race,  a 
glow  mounting  into  her  cheek,  ^  we  are  all  getting  more  cultivated, 
that ' 

*  Ah  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Luke,  recoiling,  *  my  dear  Lady  G-race  I ' 
lady  Grace's  voice  failed  her.  ^  All  of  us  getting  more  cul- 
tivated!' Mr.  Luke  went  on  in  a  lamentable  voice, — *  all  of  us  I 
Ahl  were  that  but  true  I ' 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  which  lasted  for  some  seconds. 
It  was  broken  in  a  quite  xmezpected  manner.  It  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Saimders,  who,  having  for  some  time  been  again  lying  down 
and  shutting  his  eyes,  here  suddenly  sat  up,  and  exclaimed  in  slow 
^ccentg,  full  of  composed  irony, 

*  I  hate  bombast,' — (Mr.  Luke  thought  this  was  <i  propoa  of  his 
wralast  utterance), — '  for,'  Mr.  Saunders  went  on,  *  it  is  an  approach 
to  poetry ;  but  I  shall  not  be  stigmatised,  I  trust,  as  poetical  if  I 
claim,  soberly  and  plainly,  to  be  a  representative,  an  avatar,  in  fiEict,' 
laid  Mr.  Saunders,  scratching  his  head,  ^  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  age. 
Ihaye  been  nourished  on  the  most  modern  books ;  I  have  tried  to 
jield  as  little  as  possible  to  traditional  feelings  about  things,  and  I 
Resent,  I  conceive,  pretty  fairly  the  opinions  and  the  disposition 
tOKhichthe  world,  under  the  rigid  guidance  of  facts  and  logic, 
iiMKt  before  long  come.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  hint  to  you 
that  there  was  hardly  a  view  expressed  in  the  discussion  on  culture 
*ad  morality  that,  however  well  described  it  was  by  those  present,' 
•id  Mr.  Saunders,  with  parenthetical  politeness,  *  is  not  doomed. 
*our  theory  of  the  functions  of  history  won't  wash.  It  very  nearly 
woke  me  up  when  you  propounded  it.  The  use  of  history,  as  Comte 
"as  eo  well  said,  is  to  teach  us  his  philosophy  of  it ;  in  other  words, 
to  show  us  generally  what  a  sea  of  folly  the  world  was  before  our  ' 
™e,  and  that  it  is  only  in  our  time  that  dry  land  has  appeared. 
And  as  for  what  was  said  about  Christian  morality,  with  its  puling 
tickly  sentiments,  and  its  ineradicable  mysticism,  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me— does  Mr.  Stockton,  as  a  man  of  science,  mean — ^venture, 

n2 
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I  should  say — ^to  tell  me — me  to  «my  fiice,  that  all  this  old-worid 
religion  and  morality  can  be  preserved  five  decades  longer  ?  that 
it  -will  not  have  withered  up,  like  grass,  in  the  furnace  of  knowledge? 
Is  all  that  hysteria,  that  obscene  asceticism,  that  mad  self-denial, 
that  self-abasement  of  our  holy  and  supreme  humanity ^ 

'  Sir,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Stockton, '  the  sublime  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity never  taught  the  doctrine  of  self-abasement ;  and  I  say  to 
you,  and  I  will  maintain  to  any  man— or  boy  either — that  His  in* 
comparable  life  and  His  divine  heroism  must  be  ensamples  to  ti8 
for  all  time.' 

Mr.  Stockton  with  his  eyes  again  made  a  furtive  appeal  to  Miss 
Merton. 

^  Well,'  said  Leslie,  somewhat  impatiently,  *  whether  they  must 
or  no,  this  much,  I  think,  we  may  all  rest  pretty  sure  of — that  for 
every  scrap  we  lose  of  even  the  severest  Christian  sentiment, 
every  inch  we  cut  oflf  from  the  height  of  the  Christian  ideal,  we 
shall  not  gain,  but  shall  lose  irreparably  some  capacity  of  happiness 
and  pleasure — and  of  vicious  pleasures,'  said  Leslie,  turning  to 
Mr.  Saunders,  'just  as  much  as  of  virtuous  ones.' 

*  I  am  not  vicious,'  said  Mr.  Saunders^  snappishly.  *  When  I 
call  pleasure  the  one  criterion  of  action,  I  am  thinking  of  very 
different  pleasures  from  what  you  think  I  mean.' 

*  What  is  Mr.  Saunders's  notion  of  the  most  passionate  pleasure?* 
said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  bewitchingly. 

*  I  agree  with  my  great  forerunner  Hobbes,'  said  Mr.  SaunderSi 
^that  the  strongest  of  all  pleasures  are  those  arising  from  the 
gratification  of  curiosity;  and  he  is  the  real  ethical  philosopher 

who  subordinates  all  other  appetites  to  this,  like  Bacon,  or * 

said  Mr.  Saunders,  pausing  to  think  of  another  example. 

*Like  Bluebeard's  wives?'  enquired  Mrs.  Sinclair,  naively* 
^I'm  afraid  I  never  give  my  husband  his  highest  pleasure,'  she 
added,  in  a  regretful  whisper,  *  for  I  never  let  him  open  my  letters, 
although  I  read  all  his*' 

Mr.  Saunders  was  completely  silenced. 

*  By  the  way,'  said  Laurence  suddenly,  *  there's  a  letter  to  me 
of  my  poor  old  uncle's,  on  this  very  subject — I  mean,  Christian 
morality — which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you.  It's  in  the  pavilion 
close  by.' 

*  Ah,  please  do ;  get  it  and  read  it  to  us,'  said  Lady  Ambrose. 
*  But,  Mr.  Laurence,'  she  added,  with  a  mixture  of  severity  and 
bewilderment,  *  of  course  we  'must  have  morality.' 

*  Must  1 '  sighed  Mrs.  Sinclair.     *  It's  very  easy  to  say  vnusV 

*  Of  course  we  must.  Lady  Ambrose,'  said  Mr.  Stockton. 

*0f  course  we  mxist,'  added  Lady  Grace  to  her,  cheerfully. 
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'Vj  dear,'  she  said,  with  a  little  kindly  laugh  towards  Mr.  Saunders^ 
^h  doesn't  really  doubt  it.' 

Mr.  Saunders  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  him. 

^  What  I '  he  ezdaimed,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
tnd  looking  round  him,  ^  and  do  I  not  really  doubt  that  the  de- 
gnding  practice  of  prayer,  the  fetish-worship  of  celibacy,  of  morti* 
fication,  and  so  forth — do  I  not  doubt  that  the  foul  £dth  in  a 
foture  life,  the  grotesque  conceptions  of  the  theological  virtues* 
and  that  preposterous  idol  of  the  market-place,  the  sanctity  of 
marriage, — do  you  think  I  do  not  really  doubt  that  humanity 
nust  retain  these  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  daily 
shaking  itself  freer  from  their  blasting  touch  ?  I  see,'  said  Mr. 
Saunders,  ^  that  you,  some  of  you,  smile  at  me.  I  will  show  you 
in  a  moment  how  little  cause  you  have  to  do  that.  I  have,'  he 
aid,  preparing  to  walk  away,  with  the  expression  of  a  man  who 
vas  going  to  fetch  a  horse- whip»  'at  this  moment  in  my  port- 
manteau an  analysis  I  have  made  of  all  the  so-called  moral  senti- 
menta^true  morality,  by  the  way,  is,  as  all  rational  utilitarians 
Imow,  the  being  just  so  much  of  a  law  to  ourselves  as  shall  pr&» 
Tent  our  being  a  law  to  our  neighbours — I  say,  of  all  the  Christian 
moral  sentiments  I  have  made  an  analysis,  in  which  I  trace  them 
to  9ach  disgusting  or  paltry  origins  as  shall  at  once  rob  them  of  all 
their  pestDent  preatige.  I  begin  with  the  main  root,  the  great 
first  parent  of  all  these  evils,  the  conception  of  God,  which  I  show 
may  have  arisen  in  seventy-three  different  ways,  each  one  more 
wmmonplaoe  than  the  other.  If  you  will  excuse  me,'  said  Mr, 
fiaunders,  walking  away  towards  the  house, '  I  will  fetch  the  docu- 
ment itself.' 

'And  I,'  said  Laurence,  *  will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  pavilion.' 

*And  by  the  time  you  come  back,'  said  Lady  Grace,  'I  dare 
my  they  will  have  brought  tea.  I  told  Johnson  to  let  us  have  it 
out  here,' 

Chapteb  V. 

The  pavilion,  which  still  contained  a  part  of  old  Mr.  Laurence's 
lifeaiy,  was  a  small  quasi-classical  building  of  white  marble,  com- 
manding from  its  large  windows  a  full  view  of  the  blue  expanse  of 
the  sea.  It  was  embowered  behind  in  myrtles,  three  Scotch  firs 
mtertwined  their  boughs  above  it,  and  immediately  before  it  was 
a  balustraded  space  filled  with  fiower-beds  and  flanked  with 
statues.  Whilst  Laurence  was  unlocking  the  door,  he  looked 
loond,  and  saw  that  Mr.  Bose  had  followed  him. 

^This  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot !'  said  Mr.  Bose,  looking  gravely 
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abont  him,  *  But  I  have  come  to  see,  if  you  will  let  me,  yoor 
uncle's  books  that  are  here.' 

Inside  there  was  a  faint  musty  smell,  and  a  general  sense  that 
the  place  had  been  long  disused.  The  walls  were  completely  lined 
with  bookg,  whose  gilded  backs  glimmered  temptingly  through  the 
network  of  the  bookcase  doors.  In  the  centre  stood  a  table,  covered 
with  a  cloth'  of  faded  crimson  velvet ;  nothing  on  it  but  a  tarnished 
ormolu  inkstand,  in  the  shape  of  a  Koman  temple,  across  the 
coliunns  of  which  spiders  had  woven  dusty  webs-  Placed  FtiflBy 
before  the  table  stood  a  gilded  arm-chair,  with  cushions  of  crimson 
damask,  and  under  it  a  foot-stool  to  match,  which  had  been  worn 
quite  bare  by  the  old  philosopher's  feet. 

There  was  something  dismal  in  all  this ;  and  Laurence,  easily 
touched  by  what  brought  the  past  back  to  him,  set  to  look,  in 
complete  silence,  for  the  volumes  he  wanted.  Mr.  Kose  seemed 
touched  too,  and  surveyed  the  bookshelves  solemnly,  and  without 
uttering  a  word.  All  of  a  sudden  Laurence  was  startled  by  a 
violent  rattling  sound  behind  him,  like  what  a  monkey  might 
make  in  trying  to  get  out  of  its  cage.  Turning  round,  he  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  this.  It  was  Mr.  Bose,  who  was  violently 
shaking  one  of  the  bookcase  doors  that  refused  to  open. 

*  Don't  pull  too  hard,'  said  Laurence ;  *  it  has  only  stuck.' 

*  Dear  me  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Eose,  with  more  excitenaent  than 
he  often  showed ;  *  why,  here  is  the  "  Cultes  secrets  des  Dames 
Bomaines,"  and  I  can't  get  at  it.' 

'  Ah  1 '  said  Laurence,  *  I  didn't  see  which  door  you  were 
pulling  at.     No — ^that  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  is  lost.' 

*  Lost  I '  echoed  Mr.  Bose. 

*  I  was  thinking  of  having  those  books  burnt,'  said  Laurence. 
'  They're  a  beastly  lot,  and  there  are  others,  I'm  afraid,  like  them, 
in  plenty,  all  round  the  room.' 

Mr.  Bose  said  nothing,  but  passed  immediately  to  the  next' 
bookcase,  and  began  reading  over  the  titles  to  himself  with  a  grave 
eagerness. 

'  Sanizarius,  Johannes  Secundus,  Aretino,  Lucian.  Here 
indeed  is  a  curious  medley.  Yes— and  "Justine,"  too — good 
heavens  I  and  the  "  Hermaphroditus  " — and  with  those  singular 
Apophoreta  appended !  I  gave  four  pounds  for  my  copy.'  Such  were 
the  murmiuring  sounds  that  kept  escaping  from  his  lips.  '  Ah !  * 
at  last  he  exclaimed  with  a  little  cry,  *  but  here  is  the  book  I 
really  want — a  copy  of  Meursius  I  May  I  take  this  one  with  me  to 
read  ? '  said  he  to  Laurence,  as  they  were  moving  to  the  door. 

*  Pray  do,'  said  Laurence ; '  not  that  I  see  what  it  is.  But  let 
me  beg  you  to  be  careful  with  it.' 
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Hr.  Bose  was  much  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  the  party  as 
they  rejoined  it.  Tea  had  appeared,  and  not  tea  -only,  but  Dr. 
Jenkuison  and  Mr.  Storks  also,  and  there  was  on  all  sides  a 
general  effervescence  of  small  talk,  audible  in  some  places,  in  others 
a  bnsy  whisper.  A  little  wicker-work  table  that  was  being  laden 
by  two  footmen  with  bright  gleaming  silver,  piles  of  strawberries, 
and  dainty  tea-cups,  might  have  passed  for  a  rural  altar  heaped 
with  offerings,  and  Lady  Grace  for  a  ministering  priestess.  A  new 
animation,  too,  seemed  added  to  the  scene  by  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Jenkinson.  He  had  been  indulging  indoors  in  a  nap  that  had 
quite  restored  him ;  and  his  face  was  now  all  a-twinkle  with  a 
fresh  benignity  that  had,  however,  like  an  early  spring  morning, 
just  a  faint  suspicion  of  frost  in  it.  The  doctor's  nature  was  a 
constant  one ;  so  he  had  seated  himself  once  again  by  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  and  had  been  begging  to  know  some  particulars  about 
the  New  Bepublic.  Mr.  Stockton  at  the  same  time  was  asking 
Lady  Violet  what  she  thought  of  their  ideal  society  as  far  as  they 
bad  got  with  it. 

*  I  don't  know/  she  answered  petulantly.  *  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
yoai?ant  everyone  to  read  a  great  many  books  and  to  have  only 
one  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  hate  people  who  do  the  one,  and 
a  society  that  does  the  other.' 

*  What  a  charming  girl  Lady  Violet  is  1 '  said  Mr.  Stockton  to 
I^dy  Grace,  as  he  stood  by  the  tea  table.  *  Such  penetration  I 
«t«ft  vivacity  I  sucli  originality  1 ' 

Mr.  Rose  meanwhile  was  buying  himself  golden  opinions  of 
Lady  Grace,  by  helping  her  page—a  pretty  boy,  with  light  curling 
hair — ^to  arrange  some  tumblers  and  a  jug  of  champagne-cup  on 
tbe  grass.  Laurence  did  not  find  himself  quite  so  happy.  He 
had  been  very  attentive  in  supplying  Miss  Morton's  wante ;  but, 
baving  been  called  away  for  some  moments,  he  found,  on  returning 
to  bring  some  cream  to  her,  that  Allen  in  this  office  had  been 
before  him,  and,  seated  by  Miss  Morton's  side,  was  talking  to  her 
in  an  eager  undertone.  *  Ah  ! '  he  sighed,  '  that  boy  is  a  more 
interesting  life  to  her  than  I  am,  because  life  has  more  interest 
for  Mm.'  Laurence's  thoughts,  however,  were  almost  immediately 
distracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  servant  with  a  tray  heaped  up 
with  letters,  an  event  that  caused  a  pleasant  excitement  amongst 
tbe  whole  party.  Lady  Ambrose's  face  especially  grew  delight- 
faUy  radiant  as  a  large  envelope^  that  was  stiff  as  she  handled  it, 
wag  delivered  to  her.    She  just  peeped  inside,  without  extracting 

the  contents,  and  saw  the  words  *  To  have  the  honour  to  meet * 

printed  at  the  top  of  a  card.     The  peep  was  enough.     Her 
DnebeBB  had  not  forgotten  her.    Lady  .^brose  was  happy.    Nor 
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was  Lady  Ambrose,  it  seemed,  the  only  person  to  whom  the  post 
had  brought  good  news.  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Kokeby  now  made 
their  appearance*  Mr.  Bokeby's  countenance  was  grave  and  sad 
as  usual ;  but  Mr.  Herbert,  who  had  an  open  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  just  received,  betrayed  an  unwonted  cheer- 
fuLiess  both  by  his  smile  and  the  lightness  of  his  steps. 

^  Ah  I '  he  exclaimed  to  Laurence,  who  asked  him  what  he  would 
have,  ^  did  you  say  strawberries  and  cream  ?  Yes,  by  all  means 
let  me  have  some,  for  there  is  nothing  I  think  in  the  whole  world 
so  pretty  or  so  nice  as  strawberries  and  cream.  And  now,'  he  went 
on  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  ^  how,  my  dear  Laurence,  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  Utopia  ?  You  ought  to  make  a  very  beauti* 
ful  thing  out  of  it — all  of  you  together,  with  so  many  charming 
ladies.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ? '  said  Laurence,  in  great  surprise  at  Mr. 
Herbert's  cheerful  view  of  things. 

^Yes,'  answered  Mr.  Herbert,  slowly  and  with  decision. 
^  Ladies,  I  always  think,  so  long  as  they  are  good  and  honest,  have 
beautiful  imaginations.  Now,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  what  you 
proposed  to  do  was  this — to  form  some  picture  of  how  you  your* 
selves  would  live  were  you  all  thrown  together  in  some  place  where 
you  had  to  rely  solely  upon  your  own  resources.  And  there  is,  in 
the  whole  world,  no  spectacle  so  entirely  lovely  as  a  company  of 
highly-bred  men  and  women  living  together  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  producing  first  whatever  things  are  really  necessary,  and 
then  whatever  things  are  really  beautiful.' 

^  Bo  they  ofken  do  that? '  said  Dr,  Jenkinson  very  sharply,  yet 
more  or  less  to  himself. 

^  'Sh  I '  said  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  him,  with  a  confidential  smile  that 
nearly  turned  his  head. 

'Such  a  community,'  Mr.  Herbert  went  on,  *I  am  myself 
taking  steps  to  get  established,  actually  established  in  the  England  of 
our  own  day,  and  I  am  trying  at  this  moment  to  purchase  certain 
tracts  of  land  on  which  it  may  settle  itself.  It  will  consist  of  men 
and  women — if  possible,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen— each  believing 
in  some  religion,  I  care  not  what  that  religion  is — who  desire  to 
live  entire  and  harmonious  lives,  at  once  pious,  happy,  and  ser- 
viceable, and  who  will  thus  form  together  a  society  sound  at  heart 
and  in  lovely  health,  sane  of  mind  and  sane  of  body,  and  as  oppo- 
site aa  possible  to  the  society  of  the  world  at  large  in  the  present 
century,  where  the  poor  are  but  a  mass  of  groaning  machineiy» 
that  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  rationality ;  and  the  rich,  with 
only  the  semblance  of  it,  are  but  a  set  of  gaudy  dancing  mario* 
nettes,  which  it  is  the  machinery's  one  work  to  keep  in  motion*' 
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*We,'  said  Laurence,  'have  been  beginning  in  a  rather 
different  way.  We  have  been  dealing,  in  our  thoughts,  with  the 
world  at  large,  not  with  a  small  conununity  taking  itself  out  of  the 
vorld.  We  have  begun  with  considering  the  ideal  Life,  the  life  most 
flitisfying  to  all  our  aspirations  that  we  can  imagine  for  the  most 
favoured  classes — for  a  genuine  aristocracy,  in  short ;  and  then  we 
ihall  extend  our  view,  and  see  what  this  implies  and  leads  to.' 

'Indeed!'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  meditatively.  'Now,  that  is  a 
really  beautiful  way  of  setting  to  work.  And  how  far,  let  me  ask 
jou,  have  you  got  with  your  picture  of  this  aristocracy  ? ' 

'At  present,'  said  Laurence,  'we  have  got  no  farther  than 
jj^neralities.  We  began  with  agreeing,  for  we  started  with  the 
understanding  that  our  society  must  be  cradled  in  all  that  is  most 
beaatifiil  in  art  and  architecture ;  that  it  must  be  perfect  in  all  the 
arts  of  life,  in  grace  of  manner  and  deportment ' 

'Excuse  me,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  'but  beautiful  houses  and 
pictures,  and  the  manners  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
beaatifnl  only  as  the  expression  of  a  beautiful  spirit ;  they  are 
altogether  hateful  as  the  ornament  or  the  covering  of  a  vile  one.' 

'Exactly,'  said  Laurence;  'and  it  is  our  one  aim  to  conceive 
a  life  whose  inward  spirit  shall  be  worthy  of  its  outward  form. 
We  have  gone  on  therefore  to  see  that  our  society  must  be  in  the 
liigbest  sense  cultivated ;  that  is,  its  members  must  be  trained,  all 
of  them,  in  the  palaestra  of  personal  experience ;  and  also,  through 
literature,  in  the  experience  of  all  the  world.  They  must  be  wide 
awake  to  all  the  questions  and  views  of  things  that  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  age,  in  its  perpetual  change,  can  put  before  us ' 

'  Stay  a  moment,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  shaking  his  head  gravely, 
jet  not  as  if  he  altogether  rejected  the  notion.    '  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  whether  in  modem  thought  and  feeling  there  is  anything 
irith  which  a  wise  man  can  have  the  least  concern,  and  which  it 
irere  not  better  for  him  to  turn  his  back  on  altogether.    I  say  this 
is  a  very  grave  question,  and  it  is  one  which  at  the  beginning  of 
this  afternoon  I  was  inclined  to  answer  in  the  most  gloomy  way. 
But  I  have  never,  at  any  time,  quite  given  up  all  hope  that  a 
healthier  state  of  things  may  be  yet  some  day  in  store  for  us,  and 
that  certain  elements  of  good  may  be  at  secret  work  within  all 
this  mass  of  evil.    And  I  have  within  this  last  five  minutes  re- 
ceived news  which,  in  an  altogether  notable  way,  has  confirmed 
that  hope,  when  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  leaving  me. 
There  is  a  letter,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  '  in  this  newspaper, "  The 
Evening  Standard,"  which  I  have  just  received,  relative  to  the 
pnapects  of  the  English  iron  trade ;  and  I  read  in  that  letter  that 
iiineteen  foundries  in  Middlesborough  have  been  closed  within 
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the  last  three  months,  and  the  Moloch  fires  in  their  blast-fdmaces 
extinguished;  that  ten  more  foundries  in  the  same  place  are 
scarcely  able  to  continue  work,  and  must  very  shortly  be  oloded 
likewise ;  that  the  dense  smoke-cloud  that  so  long  has  darkened 
that  whole  country  is  beginning  to  clear  away,  and  will  open  ere 
long  upon  astonished  human  eyes,  that  have  never  yet  beheld  it, 
the  liquid  melted  blue  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  e&y.  This  fiEkct,  I 
say,  has  come  to  me  this  afternoon  as  an  omen  of  singular  comfort 
and  of  entire  beauty,  and  leads  me  to  attach  a  more  serious  mean- 
ing than  I  might  else  have  done  to  any  Utopian  dreams  of  a  better 
state  of  society.  It  will  be  therefore  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to 
me  to  have  some  picture  of  that  nobler  and  more  beautiful  kind  oS, 
life  which  those  of  us  who  feel  the  evils  of  the  present  profess  to  be 
longing  for.  So  come,'  said  Mr.  Herbert  encouragingly,  *  and  let 
me  hear  some  more.  You  have  begun,  as  I  can  see,  with  an  entirely 
right  and  lovely  outline.  Your  society  is  to  unite  wide  knowledge 
and  vigilant  thought  with  beautiful  and  gracious  action—^—- ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Laurence ;  *  and  in  our  views  of  things,  in  our  phi- 
losophies and  our  religions,  we  shall  have  the  completest  toleration. 
We  shall  let  all  fairly  fight  together,  and  put  our  faith  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  For,  it  seems  to  us,  that,  if  we  do  but  give 
the  contending  beliefs  of  our  day  a  fedr  battle-ground,  their  strug- 
gle will  become  one,  not  of  confusion,  but  of  healthful  growth. 
Beneath  all  our  differences,  however,  there  must  be,  we  all  adnoit, 
one  point  of  agreement — ^that  is,  our  common  acceptance  of  the 
old  moral  standards — ^the  old  Christian  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  old  Christian  sense  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  life. 
Upon  this  point  we  are  all  at  one ' 

'  Who  can  doubt  it  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Stockton. 

'Mr.  Saunders,'  said  Laurence,  *who  is  not  here  now,  was 
denying  it  on  scientific  grounds.' 

'  Pooh  1 '  interposed  Mr.  Storks.  '  As  far  as  I  know,  any  theory 
of  life  and  morals  is  compatible  with  science.' 

'  But  we,'  Laurence  went  on, '  are  aU  of  us  unanimous.  Not 
that  we  are  fancying  our  ideal  society  by  any  means  an  assembly 
of  saints.  There  will  be  good  and  bad  in  it,  as  there  always  must 
be.  But  for  good  and  bad  alike,  this  recognition  of  the  old  moral 
standard  is,  we  believe,  equally  necessary.  To  make  this  matter 
more  clear,  I  was  just  now  going  to  read  a  letter  of  my  poor 
uncle's  on  the  very  subject — ^the  supreme  importance  to  all  men, 
be  they  ever  so  bad,  of  a  general  reverence  amongst  mankind  for  a 
mystical  morality,  and  for  the  beauty  of  holiness.' 

'Ahl'  said  Mr.  Herbert  gravely,  *I  like  this.  Let  us  by  all 
means  hear  the  letter.' 
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*  It  is  wonderful,'  said  Lady  Ambrose  in  a  solemn  whisper, 
*  how  even  bad  men,  like  old  Mr.  Laurence,  know  at  heart  how  it 
is  really  best  to  be  good,  and  to  believe  in  the  true  religion.' 

*  This,'  said  Laurence,  placing  on  his  lap  a  large  folio  volume, 
bound  in  red  morocco,  its  gilded  sides  tooled  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, '  is  a  collection  of  letters,  verses,  and  scraps  of  various  kinds, 
which,  amongst  the  many  things  he  wrote,  my  uncle  in  his  old  age 
thought  worth  preserving,  and  which  he  had  privately  printed. 
What  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  is  a  letter  to  myself.  It  was 
written  but  six  months  before  he  died.' 

'  If  human  life,  my  dear  nephew,'  Laurence  began,  *  be  but 
a  poor  affair  at  the  best — a  poor,  wearying,  vain  affair,   as  I, 
who  have  nearly  done  with  it,  naturally  think,  men  must  surely  be 
fools  indeed  if  they  help  to  make  it  still  worse  than  it  need  be. 
When  it  is  served  up  to  us  in  its  best  form,  it  may  offer  us,  it  is 
trae,maiiy  piquant,  many  exquisite  tastes,  passing  though  they  be, 
and  leaving  a  sick  pain  behind  them,  which  trick  us  from  moment 
to  moment  into  thinking  it  worth  living;  but  its  raw  materials  are 
Uke  coarse  meats  and  insipid  vegetables,  which  nothing  but  the 
nicest  art  can  make  appetising  to  a  rational  man ;  and  if  these  are 
set  before  us  au  naiurel^  not  elaborately  dressed  and  seasoned, 
not  heightened  with  false  flavours  and  disguised  under  false  forms, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  like  tired  guests  without  an  appetite,  set 
down  to  a  gross  meal  which  we  must  eat  to  the  end,  although  every 
mouthful  nauseates  us.     And  yet  such,  Otho — such  a  meal  as  this 
will  be  all  that  in  another  fifty  years  the  world  will  find  that  it  has 
left  itself,  if  it  goes  on  as  it  is  going  on  now.    This  is  a  sad  fore- 
hodiiig,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  think  it  a  vain  one — the  child  of  an 
old  man's  melancholy.     But  if  you  think  this  you  are  wrong.     It 
is,  indeed,  the  parent  of  melancholy,  but  it  is  not  the  child  of 
it.    No ;  I  draw  my  augury  from  a  fact  which,  living  out  of  the 
world  as  I  do,  I  see,  indeed,  only  from  a  distance,  but  which,  day 
by  day,  is  becoming  plainer,  and  can  now  be  concealed  from  no 
one.    That  fact  is  the  increasing  moral  license  which  all  men  are 
now  noticing  in  modem  society,  and  which  all  good — all  earnest 
men  are  deploring. 

*  You  will  be  surprised,  I  do  not  doubt,  that  I  speak  thus.  But 
the  reason,  when  once  you  see  it,  will  be  plain  enough.  You  know 
the  value  I  set  upon  the  art  and  literature  of  the  ancients ;  you 
know  how  in  many  ways  I  think  modem  life  barbarous  when  com- 
pared with  theirs.  But  my  admiration  does  not  blind  me.  I  can  see 
that  the  superiority  is  not  all  on  one  side.  Take,  for  an  instance, 
the  single  matter  of  humour.  Compare  the  ancient  humourists 
with  the  modem.    Think  for  a  moment  of  Lucian,  of  Arista- 
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phanes,  of  Plautus^  of  Petronitis,  of  Horace ;  and  think  then  of 
Erasmus,  Swift,  Cervantes,  of  Voltaire,  of  Sterne.  Does  not  the 
memory  merely  of  their  names  bring  home  to  you  what  a  gulf  there 
is  between  the  anoient  world  and  the  modem,  and  how  infinitely 
richer  in  humour  the  latter  is  than  the  former  ?  Is  not  the 
modem  humour  an  altogether  different  thing  from  the  ancient — 
broader  and  deeper  beyond  comparison  or  measurement?  The 
humour  of  the  ancients  could  raise  a  laugh,  and  a  laugh  could 
express  all  the  feelings  raised  by  it :  it  was  bright  and  shallow,  it 
was  often  noisy  and  brawling ;  it  was  like  the  bright  sparkle  on  a 
shallow  rippling  stream*  But  our  modem  hiunour  is  like  the 
silent,  snake-like  lights  in  a  still  water,  that  go  coiling  down  into 
unfathomable  depths,  as  it  lures  our  thoughts  onwards  to  the  con- 
templation of  endless  issues*  The  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  a  Sterne 
or  a  Cervantes  seems  to  hint  to  us  of  Eleusinian  mysteries 
with  a  triumphant  solemn  treachery ;  and  wakes  oiu:  souls,  as  we 
catch  it,  into  a  sudden  thrill  of  delicious,  furtive  wisdom.  Such 
humour  as  this  may  excite  laughter :  but  no  laughter  can  ease  our 
feeliugs  fully — they  almost  demand  tears ;  and  even  tears  are  not 
enough  for  us.  Of  such  humour  as  this  the  ancients  had  hardly 
a  notion ;  it  differs  from  theirs  as  the  man  differs  from  the  baby, 
and  seems  almost  like  a  new  sense,  peculiar  to  the  modem  world. 

*  Now,  to  what  do  we  owe  this — ^this  new  source  of  pleasure, 
which  is  to  many  of  the  wisest  men  the  one  thing  that  has  made 
life  bearable  ?  We  owe  it  simply  to  this — to  the  growth  of  that 
marvellous  system  of  moral  laws  and  sentiments  by  which  Chris- 
tianity has  slowly  transfigured  the  world ;  breathing  new  fears,  new 
aspirations  into  every  life ;  giving  us  new  standards  by  which  to 
measure  every  action,  so  that  scarce  a  single  choice  or  refusal  has 
been  left  indifferent,  and  not  more  or  less  nearly  associated  with  the 
most  solemn  consequences.  Do  but  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
greatest  modem  himiourists,  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  so.  The 
humour  of  Don  Quixote  depends  entirely  on  Christian  notions 
of  duty  and  of  chivalry.  Swift's  fierce  teaching,  that  man  is  hate- 
ful, gains  all  its  force  from  Christ's,  that  man  is  lovable.  Gulliver 
owes  its  point  to  the  G-ospels.  Sterne  sees  everything  ^^  big  with 
infinite  jest.**  *  But  why  ?  Because  Christianity  has  made  every- 
thing big  also  with  infinite  solemnity.  A  possible  moral  meaning 
is  secreted  over  the  whole  6ur£ace  of  life,  like  the  scented  oil  in  the 
cells  on  the  surface  of  an  orange  skin.  The  humourist  catches  the 
perfume  of  these  volatile  oils,  as  they  are  crushed  out  and  wasted 
by  our  every  action. 

^  But  it  is  not  humour  only  that  Christianity  has  thus  esiriched* 
All  life's  choicer  pleasures  owe  their  best  tastes  to  it  likewise. 
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Loye  in  itself,  for  instance,  is,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  felt  it) 
the  coarsest  and  most  foolish  of  all  our  feelings.  Leave  it  firee  to 
do  what  it  pleases,  and  we  soon  cease  to  care  what  it  does*  But 
Christianity,  with  a  miraculous  ingenuity,  has  confined  and  cr&mped 
it  into  so  grotesque  and  painful  a  posture,  and  set  such  vigilant 
guardians  to  keep  it  there,  that  any  return  to  its  natural  freedom 
is  a  rapture,  an  adventure,  and  a  triumph,  which  none  but  the 
wisest  and  most  skilful  can  compass  with  grace  or  safety,  and 
which  wise  men,  therefore,  think  worth  compassing.  And  in  this 
way,  strange  as  it  seems,  what  trifles  light  as  air  become  precious 
to  ufl — a  forbidden  kiss,  a  light  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  look,  a 
smile,  a  whisper,  be  it  never  so  little  too  tender — the  expression  of 
an  emotion,  be  it  never  so  little  too  genuine  I  Otho,  that  reminds 
me*  Think  of  that  flower  of  Christian  civilisation,  the  inuendo, 
and  understand  all  life  from  that.  It  will  explain  the  whole 
matter  to  you — ^love,  humour,  and  all  the  rest  of  life's  enjoyments. 
Go  into  a  company  where  the  talk  is  quite  free — under  no  restric- 
tion, where  men  and  women  just  say  what  they  feel,  and  stick  at 
nothing,  paying  shame  and  modesty  no  sympathetic  homage.  In 
such  company  the  inuendo  droops  and  dies.  The  conversation 
loses  all  its  bouquet  and  sparkle.  Wit  is  impossible ;  dexterity 
and  grace  are  impossible.  We  Tnay  say  ever3rthing.  We  care  to 
flay  nothing.     And  as  with  conversation,  so  will  it  be  with  life. 

'  Now  then,  I  conceive,  you  will  comprehend  my  meaning,  and 
see  that  the  apprehensions  I  have  just  expressed  to  you  are  but 
too  rational  and  too  well  founded.  You  see  what  we  owe  to 
Christian  morals — that  marvellous  system  of  restriction,  at  once  of 
such  exqtdsite  subtlety  and  such  immense  strength.  You  see 
what  we  shall  lose  if  we  lose  this.  And,  alas !  we  are  losing  it. 
The  tone  of  society  is  day  by  day  growing  looser  and  looser ;  its 
practice  more  free  and  fearless.  Luxury  and  self-indulgence  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  notion  of  duty  is  fast  vanishing. 
Frivolity  and  Pleasure  have  nothing  left  to  struggle  with.  Conjugal 
infidelity  is  growing  more  and  more  common,  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it  are  guilty  of  it  without  fear  or  courage ;  and  those  even  who 
have  too  little  spirit  to  be  ever  tempted  into  committing  it  are 
ceasing  to  feel  any  horror  at  it,  or  express  any  reprehension. 
Sespectability  itself  is  ceasing  to  be  respectable. 

^  As  long  as  Christianity  was  firmly  fixed  as  a  religion,  such 
symptoms  as  these  need  have  excited  no  alarm.  We  might  wound 
morals  as  much  as  we  liked,  conquer  them  and  lay  them  prostrate, 
but  we  could  not  kill  them.  They  were  always  kept  alive  by  faith, 
and  were  always  ready  to  rise  and  renew  the  game.  But  the  faith  is 
now  gone.  That  old,  sublime  imposture  is,  alas,  ceasing  now  to  dupe 
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even  the  most  foolish.  Morals  have,  therefore,  nothing  but  their 
own  legs  to  stand  upon,  and  if  we  once  knock  them  quite  off  these, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  help  them  up  again.  Our  old  playfellow 
will  be  quite  dead.  We  shall  have  nothing  left  to  play  with — to 
knock  down,  to  irritate,  to  outwit,  to  elude.  Wisdom  and  folly 
will  be  on  the  same  level;  for  wisdom  is  but  the  detection  of 
falsehood,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  any  falsehood  to  detect. 
Pleasure,  like  religion,  can  only  thrive  under  persecution,  and 
pleasure  will  soon  have  lost  its  persecutors.  Wit  and  humour, 
love  and  poetry,  will  all  alike  have  left  us;  and  man  will  be 
separated  from  the  animals  only  by  his  capacity  for  ennui. 

*  I  had  once  hoped  that  the  middle  classes — that  vast  and 
useless  body,  who  have  neither  the  skill  that  produces  their  wealth, 
nor  the  taste  that  can  enjoy  it — ^might  have  proved  themselves  at 
least  of  some  use,  by  preserving  the  traditions  of  a  sound,  respectable 
morality ;  that  they  might  have  kept  alive  the  nation's  power  of 
being  shocked  and  scandalised  at  wit,  or  grace,  or  freedom.  But, 
no ;  they  too  are  changed.  With  awkward  halting  gait  they  are 
waddling  in  the  footsteps  of  their  betters,  and  they  will  soon  have 
made  vice  as  vulgar  as  they  long  ago  made  virtue. 

*  What  is  to  be  done,  tJien  ?     I  know  not. 

^  To  me,  of  course,  all  this  matters  little.  Such  flavours  as  life 
has,  have  lasted  me  thus  far ;  nor  am  I  likely  to  find  myself  fit  for 
any  pleasures  I  shall  not  find.  The  world's  growing  blankness 
will  not  affect  me.  I  shall  never  look  into  a  woman's  eyes  again. 
One  of  my  own  is  blind  now,  and  the  other  is  so  dim  that  I  doubt 
if  the  best  paid  beauty  could  contrive  to  look  into  it  with  much 
forbidden  tenderness.  For  me  the  feast  is  over ;  but  I  still  see 
the  empty  dishes  and  the  bottles  about  me,  and  I  know  that  I 
have  eaten  and  drunk  out  of  them  food  and  wine  not  altogether 
flavourless,  not  altogether  gross ;  for  the  natural  tastes  of  all  were 
80  well  disguised.  But  you,  my  boy — what  sort  of  feast  will  be 
left  for  you  when  I  am  taken  away  from  the  evil  that  is  to  come  ? 
Your  prospect  does  not  seem  to  be  a  cheerful  one.  I  can  offer  no 
remedy.     But  think  over  what  I  have  said.' 

When  Laurence  closed  the  book  there  was  a  silence  of  some 
moments,  as  if  no  one  knew  exactly  how  to  take  what  had  just 
been  read.  But  at  last  Donald  Gordon  exclaimed,  in  his  deyoutest 
of  soft  whispers :  *  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ? '  The 
words  acted  like  a  spell ;  the  ice  was  broken.  In  another  moment 
Mr.  Herbert  was  in  the  full  flow  of  his  most  emphatic  eloquence. 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear  Laurence,'  he  exclaimed ;  *  thank  you 
much,  indeed.  There  is  something  in  what  you  have  just  read  lis 
that  seemisTto  me  quite  precious  and  peculiar.    Nor  do  I  find  any 
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nch  honesty  in  any  creed  sung  by  priests  in  churches  as  I 
do  in  this  sardonic  confession  of  that  great  truth,  which  the 
present  age  as  a  whole  is  resolutely  bent  upon  forgetting,  that  the 
grand  knowledge  for  a  man  to  know  is  the  essential  and  eternal 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  between  base  and  noble ;  that 
there  is  a  right  and  a  noble  to  be  striven  for,  not  for  the  sake  of 
its  consequences,  but  in  spite  of  them ;  and  that  it  is  this  fact 
alone  which,  under  countless  forms,  is  the  one  thing  affirmed  in  all 
human  art  and  implied  in  all  serviceable  learning*  Your  Cervantes 
smiles  it  to  you ;  your  Swift  curses  it  to  you ;  your  Bernard  of 
Horlaix  hymns  it  to  you ;  your  saddened  Shakespeare  tells  it  to 
you  in  every  way.  Strange,  indeed,  is  it,  and  mournful^  that  we 
see  a  time  when  the  one  truth  that  we  live  and  die  by  not  only 
needs  to  be.pointed  out  to  us,  but  asserted  passionately  in  the  teeth 
of  those  whom  we  have  elected  as  our  wisest  teachers.  However,' 
said  Mr.  Herbert  with  a  smile,  ^  you  have  truly  gone  the  right  way 
to  work  in  constructing  an  ideal  society,  if  you  make  it  recognise 
iUs  before  all  things,  and  see  how  witness  is  borne  to  it  by  every 
pleasure  and  every  interest  of  life*' 

'  Yes/  said  Laurence, '  it  is  this  latent  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
that  gives  even  our  lightest  conversation  its  best  sparkle,  and  beads 
its  sm&ce  over  with  its  bright,  crisp  foam  of  half-conscious  irony. 
The  moral  idea  is,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  note,  the  pitch  of  which 
we  never  forget,  and  of  which  we  become  delicately  conscious  by 
the  tone  of  our  own  daily  talk  falling  to  delicious  intervals  below 
ik.  Thus  we  talk  of  killing  time,  and  so  on,  as  being  the  great 
end  of  our  lives ;  of  money  or  position  being  the  only  thing  to 
marry  for ;  and  of  marriage  ties  as  if  they  were  always  a  weariness, 
or  a  grotesque  torture.' 

*  And  thus,'  said  Leslie,  ^  we  say  a  man  has  had,  jpar  excellence, 
a  success  when  he  has,  for  his  own  selfish  pleasure,  done  a  woman 
the  greatest  injury  possible.' 

'  And  thus,'  said  Donald  Gordon  soflly,  ^  when  he  does  not  tell 
all  the  world  he  has  done  so,  we  say  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman*' 

^  Yes,'  said  Leslie  wearily,  ^  and  what  is  all  that  bitter  feeling 
against  life,  which  comes  to  many  men  as  a  kind  of  moral  tonic, 
bat  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  very  thing  that  we  condemn  as 
worthless?  Cynicism  is  but  a  denial,  that  can  be  supported  by 
aignments  and  instances,  of  a  truth  that  cannot  always  be  sup- 
pc^ed  by  either.  But  the  belief  in  that  truth  must  be  firm  and 
lock-like  all  the  same,  or  how  else  should  we  dash  our  aching  heads 
against  it?' 

*  Perfectly  true,'  said  Mr.  Herbert.  *  And  you  see  the  truth  of 
it  in  the  deepest  poetry  even  more  clearly  than  in  the  bitterest 
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oynicism.  You  have  a  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  Writing  of  life  ^ 

A  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  futy, 
Signifying  nothing ; 

and  reflecting  only,  as  he  contemplates  a  murdered  monarch,  that 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  -well. 

I  say  you  have  a  Shakespeare  reflecting  thus,  for  in  such  lines  as  these 
I  am  convinced  we  have  Shakespeare  himself  speaking.  Well,  and 
whence  do  such  lines  as  these  get  their  marvellous  power  to  move 
us,  to  purge  our  souls  by  that  strange  mixture  of  pity  and  terror  ? 
Is  it  from  the  truth  of  them — ^the  actual  and  entire  truth  ?  Far 
from  it — far  from  it.  For  in  moments  when  we  wholly  think  them 
true,  they  are  nothing  but  dismal  platitudes.  It  is  only  in  moments 
when  we  have  not  lost  our  vision  that  life  might  mean,  and  does 
mean  so  much,  that  we  are  touched  or  roused  by  the  thought  that 
we  make  it  seem  to  mean  so  little.  In  the  midst  of  this  fitful  fever 
we  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  health,  and  we  long  and  cry 
for  it  with  an  imfathomable,  wistfiil  earnestness.' 

*  Yes,'  murmured  Mr.  Eose,  nodding  his  head  in  meditative 
approval ;  ^  all  ideals  must  tend  to  make  life  richer,  because  they 
increase  its  store  of  comparisons  and  contrasts.  I  often  myself 
read  pver  the  "  Dies  Irae  "  before  I  turn  to  my  Theocritus,  or  my 
Grreek  anthology,  as  poor  Keats  put  cayenne  pepper  on  his  tongue 
that  he  might  better  enjoy  the  cool  delight  of  his  claret.' 

*  Surely,'  said  Mr.  Stockton, '  it  is  quite  needless  to  prove  all 
this.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  solemnity  in  life ; 
indeed,  the  less  we  think  about  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  clearer 
does  this  noble  truth  appear  to  us.' 

'Well,  then,'  said  Laurence,  *  you  see  we  have  got  thus  far, 
Mr.  Herbert.  Our  ideal  society  is  a  society  cultivated  all  through, 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre  :  first,  in  every  grace  of  outer  life ; 
secondly,  in  a  mental  grasp  of  life  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  posiubi- 
lities  and  experience ;  and  last — what  is  implied  in  this — in  a  cor- 
porate reverence,  despite  all  that  some  of  its  members  may  do  and 
think  for  morality,  for  religion,  for  duty,  as  mysterious,  sacred,  and 
incalculable  things.  And  now  that  we  have  thus  settled  these 
broad,  general  qualities,  we  must  grow  a  little  more  maHer-of-fiust^ 
and  see  how  they  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  practical  ordering 
of  our  lives.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  'that  is  what  I  long  to  hear.  And  in 
this  practical  consideration  of  the  life  of  an  aristocracy^  perhaps  I 
can  give  a  hint  to  you  that  may  be  of  some  service.  I  divide  life 
into  three  parts :  ihe  life  of  personal  eocperienoe,  which  includes 
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sach  thiiigfi  as  our  own  private,  personal  love  and  sorrows,  the 
gradons  gleams  of  inner  light  that  have  blessed  us^  the  black  phan- 
toms that  we  have  had  aU  alone  to  wrestle  with,  and  that  sacred 
dicle  of  affections  also,  connected  with  our  own  families,  and  our 
rare  and  special  friends ;  secondly,  the  life  of  society y  in  which 
our  private  lives  sink  beneath  the  surface,  yet  in  which  we  com- 
pare these  very  lives  with  those  of  a  wider  circle  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
life  of  duty,  the  endeavour  to  provide  for  others,  for  other  classes 
especially^  those  things  in  life  which  our  own  culture  and 
knowledge  tell  us  to  be  most  really  valuable.  This  life  of  duty  is 
in  a  special  way  the  heritage  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  it  is  a  sense 
of  its  presence  that  imparts  to  an  aristocracy  that  air  of  self- 
command,  of  dignity,  and  of  freedom,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest 
beauties  that  can  belong  to  man  or  woman,  and  is,  in  its  nature, 
confined  to  so  few.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  I  wish  you  would 
consider,  first,  what  is  the  life  that  you  yourselves  would  lead 
amongst  yourselves — with  reference,  I  mean,  to  your  own  class ;  and 
that  then  you  would  consider  the  life  of  duty — or  the  relationship 
of  your  own  class  to  other  classes.' 

Mr.  Herbert's  counsel  was  taken  readily  by  all.  The  afternoon, 
however,  had  been  wearing  on  apace,  and  the  loud  sound  of  the 
distant  dressing-bell  came  as  a  sudden  warning  that  the  conversa- 
tion for  the  present  must  end  here. 

Slowly,  amongst  the  lengthening  shadows,  our  friends  strolled 
back  to  the  house.  All  seemed  loth  to  quit  the  lovely  garden 
scene.  All  seemed  to  have  been  touched  by  the  beauty  of 
it ;  Mr.  Rose  especially,  who  seemed  to  feel  each  touch  of  light 
and  colour  with  a  hushed  rapture.  Looking  round  as  she  was 
going  towards  the  house,  Miss  Merton  beheld  him,  standing  with 
folded  arms,  gazing  out  westward  over  the  sea,  where  sky  and 
water  were  mingling  in  an  amber  haze,  and  she  was  touched  by  his 
absorbed  look  of  contemplation.  In  a  few  moments  Laurence 
drew  near  him  and  paused  by  him ;  but  for  some  moments  Mr, 
Bose  remained  still  silent,  as  though  his  reverie  was  not  to  be 
broken  in  upon.  At  last  he  turned  sharp  round  to  Laurence,  and 
fixed  him  with  his  dreamy,  melancholy  eyes. 

*  As  you  do  not  seem  to  set  much  store  by  it,'  he  said,  *  I  will 
give  you  twenty-five  poimds  for  your  "  Cultes  secrets  des  Damea 
fiomaines." ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  SUPPOSE  there  are  more  people  who  go  abroad  for  pleasure,  and 
detest  it,  than  who  aflfect  to  admire  *  Paradise  Lost.'  When  one 
considers  the  packing,  and  the  crossing  the  Channel,  and  the 
jabber  upon  the  other  side  of  it,  which  not  one  in  ten  of  us  under- 
stands and  the  tenth  only  imperfectly ;  the  discomforts  and  delays 
of  travel,  the  impertinence  of  the  officials,  the  expense,  and  above 
all  the  growing  sense  of  exile — for  many  men  drag  a  lengthening 
chain  behind  them  with  every  inch  of  distance  they  place  between 
themselves  and  home — I  say,  putting  all  these  things  together,  the 
continent  is  Purgatory,  or  worse,  to  hundreds  of  good  people  who 
pretend  that  they  find  it  Heaven,  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
men  of  mature  years,  who  have  not  been  used  to  foreign  travel, 
but  take  it  up  because  their  hardly  acquired  wealth  has  given 
them  a  position  which  seems  to  demand  it.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  compel  them  to  go  over  to  Boulogne,  or  to  see  Paris,  or 
to  tour  in  Switzerland,  or  to  visit  Italy — according  as  their  means 
enable  them  to  be  miserable  on  an  increasing  scale.  I  have  met 
honest  British  citizens  wandering  about  the  home  of  the  Csesars, 
who  have  confessed  to  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  the  Colos- 
seum in  the  Regent's  Park  was  quite  lonely,  dreary,  and  ruinous 
enough  for  their  taste,  without  their  being  dragged  over  mountain 
passes  to  behold  by  moonlight  its  Roman  rival.  They  have  told 
me  in  moments  of  confidence  how  they  have  been  flea-bitten,  and 
bug-bitten,  and  mosquito-bitten ;  how  their  long  hours  of  weary 
travel  by  day  have  been  followed  by  wearier  nights  ;  how  they  have 
sweltered  in  the '  sunny  south,'  without  a  draught  of  their  favourit-e 
liquor  to  cool  their  tongues,  though  they  have  oflfered  ten  times  its 
proper  price  for  it ;  how  they  have  been  robbed  right  and  left,  and 
insulted  everywhere ;  and  how  ever  in  their  jaded  ears  there  whis- 
pers a  monotonous  voice,  saying,  ^  What  an  enormous  fool  I  am.' 

I  know  one  good  soul — *  a  bulwark  of  his  native  ,city ' — who 
has  visited  Hhe  Engadine'  and  Hhe  Dolomites'  without  being 
aware  of  it.  His  wife  took  him  thither,  assuring  him  in  each  case 
it  was  the  correct  tour  to  take,  but  when  he  reached  them  or  when 
he  left  them,  or  what  they  were,  he  could  not  tell  you,  to  save  his 
life.  What  he  knows,  and  for  which  he  thanks  Heaven  every  night 
he  lays  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  is,  that  he  has  somehow  got  home 
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agaiii,  and  that  his  holiday  time  is  over  for  the  next  nine 
months. 

Of  all  the  honest  sonls  that  ever  crossed  ^  the  silver  streak,' 
and  heard  (without  catching)  the  accents  of  ^  the  parUz^vouB '  (as 
he  always  called  the  French  folks),  my  imcle  Nokes  was  the  most 
thoroughly  British. 

^  I  once  took  French  leave  at  school,  sir  (and  was  flogged  for  it), 
and  that,'  he  was  wont  to  say,  ^  was  the  only  association  I  ever  had 
with  anything  French,  or  ever  mean  to  have."  But  man  proposes 
—•and  it  so  happened,  thanks  to  the  irony  of  fate,  that  my  uncle 
proposed  to  a  Fr^ich woman. 

The  circumstances  were  very  curious,  and  I  think  interesting ; 
at  all  events,  they  interested  me,  when  they  took  place,  exceed- 
ingly :  for  I,  his  nephew,  had  up  to  that  time  been  his  heir,  and 
his  marriage  disinherited  me  ;  though  he  always  said  that  it  was 
Wj  marriage,  and  not  his,  that  did  the  mischief.     The  fact  is,  I 
chose  my  wife  myself,  instead  of  submitting  to  Unde  Nathaniel's 
views  on  the  matter,  and  he  never  forgave  it.     *  If  you  marry  Clara,' 
said  he, '  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Charles,  I'll  marry,  myself,  before 
the  year  is  out.'     Now,  whenever  it  was  possible,  I  knew  Uncle 
liiathaaiel  always  kept  his  word ;  but  yet  I  did  not  believe  that 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  having  been  a  confirmed  bachelor  all  his 
life,  he  could,  just  to  spite  me,  commit  such  an  act  of  folly.     I 
had  also  a  fond  and  foolish  hope  that  nobody  would  have  him. 
So  Clara  and  I  married. 

We  wrote  my  uncle  a  joint  letter  which  I  should  have  thought 
^onld  have  touched  any  heart  (and  I  am  bound  to  say  his  was  a 
Texy  tender  one) ;  but  he  sent  it  back  to  us,  with  the  date  (it  was 
the  first  of  May)  underlined,  and  a  footnote  in  his  own  hand- 
writing :  <  When  this  comes  round  again,  you  will  have  an  aunt- 
itt-law.' 

We  had  been  such  fast  friends,  my  uncle  and  I,  that  I  could 

not  believe  but  that  he  would  forgive  me ;  and  my  Clara  was  such 

a  sweet  angel,  that  if  he  would  but  give  her  the  opportunity,  I  felt 

the  must  win  him  over.    But  he  would  never  so  much  as  see  her. 

It  was  always  his  fixed  idea  that  I  was  to  '  marry  money,'  and 

hring  it  into  the  wine  trade  in  which  we  were  both  engaged :  and 

she  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman  without  a 

dulling.    In  vain  I  told  him  she  was  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world : 

he  replied  that  I  should  doubtless  find  her  so,  since  she  would  cost 

loeall  his  fortime,  which  would  otherwise  have  one  day  been  mine. 

I  was  to  have  been  his  partner,  but  since  I  had  chosen  to  attach 

tnyself  to  another  firm,  I  must  take  the  consequences  (however 

Bwny  there  might  be  of  them)  on  my  own  shoulders.    He  was 

92 
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jocose  in  hid  manner :  it  was  natural  to  him  to  be  so ;  but  he  Waft 
none  the  less  determined.  Determination  was  also  vny  forte — it 
was  hereditary  in  the  Nokes  family,  which  unfortunately  the  money 
wasn't ;  but  in  my  case  he  called  it  by  another  word — Infem^ 
Obstinacy.  My  union  with  Clara  quite  separated  us  from  him ;  I 
saw  nothing  of  him,  and  heard  nothing  until  long  afterwards,  when 
the  circumstances  came  to  my  knowledge  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. In  the  meantime  Clara  and  I  were  living  on  our  means—- 
namely,  on  the  simple  thousand  pounds  of  which  I  was  possessed. 

I  have  said  Uncle  Nathaniel  was  soft-hearted  except  where  his 
prejudices  and  self-will  were  concerned :  I  may  go  a  step  further, 
and  say  he  was  as  tender  as  a  spring  chicken— or  a  green  goose ; 
and  he  made  more  bad  debts  than  any  other  man  in  the  wine  trade 
in  consequence.  He  had  also  rather  a  slavish  admiration  for 
people  of  quality,  which  I  need  not  say  caused  him  to  be  swindled 
worse  than  the  other  failing. 

A  new  customer  had  been  recently  added  to  his  list,  when  our 
disagreement  took  place,  in  the  person  of  Count  Albert  de  Mont- 
morenci.  If  this  young  gentleman  was  not  a  good  judge  of  wine, 
it  was  not  because  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  tasting  the  best — 
and  a  good  deal  of  it.  He  drank  like  a  gold-fish,  but  Nokes  and 
Co.  never  saw  the  colour  of  his  gold.  He  lived  with  his  sister  in 
fashionable  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  and  had  been  introduced  to  us  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  (*  under  La  Eose,'  as  my  uncle 
used  to  say),  so  that  the  connection  promised  well  enough ;  indeed, 
the  Count  continued  to  promise,  but  my  uncle  could  never  get  hia 
money.  At  last,  weary  of  importuning  his  debtor  by  such  delicate 
reminders  as  '  It  has  doubtless  escaped  your  lordship's  recollection 
that  in  April  last  we  had  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  for  the  third 
time  our  little  account,'  my  uncle  called  in  person  in  Pall  MalL 
He  was  rather  fond  of  having  to  take  this  course  with  eminent 
personages,  since  he  flattered  himself  he  made  an  impression. 
They  did  not  expect  to  find  in  their  wine  merchant  a  gentleman 
attired  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  with  a  hot-house  flower 
in  his  button-hole,  and  possessed  of  such  natural  manners.  He 
was  a  sort  of  man  to  tell  you  all  his  family  history,  and  how  much 
money  he  had  in  the  funds,  within  five  minutes  of  your  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  I  dare  say  he  told  the  Count  about  myself 
and  dear  Clara,  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  told  him  about  the  money 
in  the  funds,  from  what  subsequently  took  place.  Instead  of 
paying  Uncle  Nathaniel,  the  Count  introduced  him  to  his  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Bella  de  Montmorenci ;  whom  we  afterwards  used  to 
call  Bella-donna,  because  her  name  was  poison  to  us.  She  was 
twenty-four  and  a  beauty,  though  not  perhaps  altogether  ^  without 
paint.'    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  on  that  first  occasion,  or  on 
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tk  second  visit,  that  my  uncle  informed  her  that  he  was  under  a 
solemn  vow  to  marry  within  the  year ;  but  she  was  very  soon 
possessed  of  the  fact ;  and  in  the  end  she  consented  to  be  the  victim. 
No  doubt  she  got  her  qyi/iA  pro  quo ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
she  did  not  snap  at  him  like  a  pike :  on  the  contrary,  she  tem-* 
porised  like  a  trimmer.  It  was  only  through  her  brother's  persua- 
sion, to  whom  she  was  devoted — and  who  wanted  money,  no  matter 
bow  it  came — ^that  she  promised  to  become  Mrs.  Nokes  :  and  this  did 
not  take  place  till  Clara  and  I  had  been  married  for  eleven  months, 
and  had  been  blessed,  for  one  of  them,  with  Chickabiddy.  The 
anival  of  that  admirable  infant  was  duly  notified  to  my  uncle,  but 
iecei?ed  from  him  very  little  attention  :  indeed,  he  sent  back  my 
note,  with  the  letters  N.A.  neatly  written  upon  the  envelope,  which 
was  his  business  custom  with  communications  that  were  not  con- 
sidered worth  a  reply.  It  was  the  only  specimen  of  his  handwriting 
with  which  I  had  been  favoured — with  one  exception  already 
mentioned — since  our  disagreement,  and  I  felt  too  surely  that  it 
would  be  the  last. 

It  was  late  in  April  that  the  infatuated  old  gentleman  departed 
for  Paris,  and  installed  himself  quite  alone  in  the  hotel  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  for  a  few  days  previous  to  his  nuptials.  He  deserved  to 
snfiFer,  of  course,  but  his  tribulations  during  that  period  were  very 
severe.  If  the  gay  young  Count  Albert  de  Montmorenci — whose 
experiences  of  life  had  been  mainly  confined,  I  believe,  to  gamb- 
ling rooms  and  casinos — had  been  shipwrecked,  in  his  evening 
clothes,  upon  a  desolate  island,  he  could  not  have  been  more  tho- 
roughly out  of  his  element  than  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Nokes  at  his 
Paris  hotel.  His  only  friend,  the  only  person  who  (very  literally) 
tmderstood  him,  was  Susan,  the  English  chambermaid,  without 
whom  he  would  perhaps  have  perished  of  inanition :  for  the  house 
was  not  at  all  anglicised  save  by  her  presence,  but  was  an  old- 
fashioned  thoroughly  French  inn,  patronised  by  the  friends  of  the 
old  legitimate  nobility,  and  recommended  by  the  Count  himself  as 
teing  quiet  and  exclusive.  He  was  doubtless  anxious  to  keep  his 
new  brother-in-law  *  dark,'  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 

To  Susan  my  poor  uncle  had  been  as  frank  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
^rld :  she  knew  all  about  his  past — including  his  quarrel  with 
inyself  and  Clara — ^within  the  first  twenty-four  hours ;  and  as  much 
about  his  friture  as  he  did  himself;  which  indeed  was  solely  this, 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci  on  the 
«n«ring  Friday.  He  had  been  introduced  to  none  of  her  relations 
(nor  even  knew  if  she  had  any)  except  her  brother ;  and  had  not 
^changed  half-ar-dozen  words  with  her  in  any  known  language. 
His  French  was  so  very  English  and  her  English  so  very  French, 
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that  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  themselves  intelli- 
gible to  one  another.  The  main  point  however,  so  far  as  the 
Coimt  was  concerned  (namely^  my  uncle's  fortune),  was  quite  settled, 
and  settled  on  his  sister ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  ancient 
lineage  of  the  Montmorencis  was  unquestionable.  It  pleased  my 
poor  tmcle  to  hear  that  some  five  hundred  years  ago  there  had  been 
a  Constable  in  the  family  ;  it  sounded  something  like  English,  and 
was  so  far  preferable  to  gendarme.  His  Bella  and  he,  as  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  (and  Susan),  would  probably  have  nothing  in 
common  for  some  time  to  come — except  his  property :  but  thoug^h 
he  had  great  misgivings  about  everything,  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
his  word,  not  so  much  to  '  the  Montmorenci '  (as  he  called  her),  but 
to  himself  and  indirectly  to  me  and  Clara,  though  we  would  have 
very  gladly  excused  him.  Susan,  with  well-meaning  if  somewhat 
familiar  frankness,  used  to  venture  to  hint  that  he  might  be  too 
much  in  a  hurry  about  the  matter,  and  even  be  altogether  making 
a  mistake. 

*  You  are  so  fond  of  old  England,  sir,  that  I  doubt  whether 
you  ought  not  to  have  chosen  your  wife  from  your  native  land. 
It  seems  so  strange  to  come  to  Paris  of  all  places  to  choose 
one!' 

Then  he  would  sharply  ask  her  what  she  meant  by  ihxd^  and 
what  she  could  possibly  know  about  it ;  to  which  she  would  quietly 
reply,  that  she  had  lived  in  Paris  for  some  years.  Then  again  from 
sheer  good-nature,  rather  than  from  want  of  tact,  of  which  indeed 
the  girl  had  plenty,  she  would  be  always  putting  in  a  word  in 
favour  of  poor  disinherited  me,  which,  coupled  with  his  own  private 
remorse  upon  my  account,  almost  drove  him  distracted ;  but  be 
could  riot  afford  to  quarrel  with  Susan,  for,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
hotel  of  the  Four  Seasons  there  was  no  English  spoken,  and  he 
could  hardly  have  lived  without  her. 

On  his  wedding  morning  he  gave  her  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
parted  from  her  to  goto  the  Embassy  (where  he  waste  be  married) 
as  from  the  only  friend  he  had  in  France. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  back  again  at  the  hotel,  ringing 
his  sitting-room  bell  like  a  madman,  and  demanding  Susan,  who 
was  as  usual  at  that  hour  sweeping  the  corridor. 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  she,  presenting  herself,  broom  in  hand,  *  what 
has  happened  ? ' 

'  Everything — that  is,  nothing.  The  jade  has  jilted  me,  and 
I  am  not  to  be  married  to  her  after  all,'  was  the  unexpected  reply. 
Susan  had  the  good  sense  not  to  congratulate  him,  but  let  him 
proceed  to  state  his  grievance.  It  seemed  that  at  the  last  moment 
the  Montmorenci  had  found  herself  unable  to  become  Mrs*  Nokes, 
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and,  in  fact,  had  eloped  with  some  gentleman  more  to  her  taste, 
though  perhaps  less  to  her  advantage. 

My  imcle  had  found  the  Count  waiting  at  the  Embassy,  full  of 
apologies  and  *  desolation,'  and  ofifering  in  the  handsomest  way  to 
give  him  satisfaction  with  what  he  called  '  the  national  weapon  of 
his  country,'  the  pistol,  though  the  small  sword  had  been  hitherto 
his  (the  Count's)  only  wear.  Even  this  would  not  have  given  my 
uncle  much  superiority  in  the  field,  as  he  had  never  had  a  pistol  in 
his  hand — except  a  pocket  pistol :  and  as  for  the  '  national  weapon,' 
as  he  afterwards  confessed,  he  thought  for  his  part  that  it  had  been 
the  umbrella.  Of  course  he  had  declined  to  fight  the  man,  but  if 
there  was  justice  in  Heaven — or  at  least  in  Paris,  he  was  resolved 
to  get  what  he  called  his  rights :  compensation  for  his  blighted 
hopes,  damages.  It  was  not  on  this  point,  however,  that  he 
wanted  Susan's  advice.  He  felt  that  even  she  could  not  be  of 
much  service  to  him  in  prosecuting  his  claims  in  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice ;  but  as  his  only  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  and  interpreter 
in  a  foreign  land,  he  wanted  her  assistance  for  something  else 
—nobody  will  believe  it  who  did  not  know  my  uncle — to  get  him 
a  wife  in  lieu  of  the  Montmorenci.  There  were  only  six  days  for 
him  to  do  it  in  ;  only  six  days  before  the  twelve  months  were  gone, 
in  which  he  had  sworn  to  become  a  Benedict  ;  and  he  was  as  much 
resolved  to  keep  his  word  as  ever.  ^  How,  Susan,  how,'  cried  he, 
'  am  I  to  find  a  respectable  young  woman  to  marry  me  upon  so 
short  a  notice  ? ' 

It  was  a  question  most  absurd  and  unreasonable,  of  course,  but 
then  my  uncle's  position  was  absurd  and  certainly  without  reason — 
or  at  all  events  good  reason.  He  had  no  business  to  want  to  be 
married  at  all. 

Susan  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  (if  I  was  not  his  nephew,  and 
bound  to  reverence,  I  might  have  said  the  donkey  by  his  ears)  at 
once :    *  Sir,'  said  she, '  have  you  got  an  almanac  ? ' 

As  a  business  man  he  kept  one  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  at 
once  produced  it :  he  could  not  guess  what  she  wanted,  but,  through 
having  been  so  dependent  on  her,  he  felt  a  blind  confidence  in 
everything  that  she  suggested.  She  took  it,  looked  at  the  month 
of  February,  and  returned  it  with  a  shake  of  her  head. 

'  No,  sir ;  it  won't  do.' 

*What  won't  do?  what  did  you  expect  would  do  in  b,  crisis 
like  this  ? '  he  enquired. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  she  demurely,  *  I  had  thought  it  might  be  leap 
year,  but  it  isn't.' 

*  What  ?  you  impudent  hussy !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
dreamt  of  proposing  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Montmorenci  ? ' 
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It  was  plain  enough  that  she  did ;  and  Susan  was  very  far  from 
plain.  He  had  noticed  that  before,  but  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  dwelling  upon  the  idea,  out  of  regard  for  the  (supposed)  feel- 
ings of  the  Montmorenci ;  it  had  struck  him  that  very  morning 
when  she  was  sewing  on  a  shirt-button  for  him  as  he  was  starting 
for  the  Embassy. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  she  humbly.  *  I  am  afraid  I 
have  been  taking  a  liberty.' 

*Yes,'  said  he,  chucking  her  thoughtfully  under  the  chin; 
'  you  should  never  take  liberties.  Drop  that  duster  from  yoiu:  eyes, 
Susan ;  don't  cry,  for  it  makes  them  red,  and  I  rather  like  your 
eyes.'  He  had  not  dwelt  upon  that  idea  before,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  but  he  had  always  rather  liked  her  eyes ;  and  the 
reason  for  not  liking  them  no  longer  existed.  It  would  be  a 
dreadful  come-down  from  the  Montmorenci,  but  then  he  must  marry 
8(ymebody  within  six  days :  and  the  social  difference  between  him 
and  Susan  would  scarcely  be  greater  than  in  the  former  case — ^though 
it  was  true  that  it  would  be  all  the  other  way.  She  had  a  thoroughly 
honest  English  face,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand  he  had  written  to  his  city  friends  in  raptures  about 
the  Moutmorenci's  accomplishments.  They  had  expressed  their 
eagerness  to  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  to  see  her  exquisite 
sketches  in  oil.  Then  again  there  were  her  hands.  The  Mont- 
morencis  were  famous  for  the  whiteness  of  their  hands,  it  seems, 
and  Mademoiselle  Bella's  he  had  described  as  like  the  driven  snow  ; 
whereas  Susan's  were  like  the  snow  that  has  been  driven  over  for  a 
few  days  in  London.  To  be  sure,  as  Mrs.  Nokes  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wash  them  :  and  fortunately  she  could  speak 
French  like  a  native,  or  what  would  seem  to  his  city  friends,  if  not 
to  his  country  neighbours  (he  had  a  villa  near  Egham  called 
The  Tamarisks),  like  a  native.  He  certainly  might  do  worse 
than  marry  Susan,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  opportunity  for  him, 
if  he  kept  his  word,  of  doing  better.  Then  again,  though  he  had 
confidence  in  her  antecedents  (so  far  as  she  was  personally  con- 
cerned), she  would  be  certain  to  have  dreadful  relatives.  He  ap- 
proached this  subject  with  caution. 

'  Susan  dear ' — he  thought  he  might  commit  himself  so  far, 
and  it  sounded  pleasant — *  Susan  dear^  what  is  your  name  ? ' 

'  Montem,  sir :  Susan  Montem.' 

He  thought  the  name  not  so  bad  ;  it  was  half  way  to  Mont- 
morenci, though  that  did  not  much  signify,  if  it  was  to  become 
Nokes. 

*  Is  your  father  alive  ? ' 

*  No,  sir.'    Here  the  poor  thing  sighed,    '  He  is  dead,  sir.' 
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^  That's  bad,'  said  my  uncle,  meaning  just  the  contrary.  ^  Aod 
your  dear  mother  :  she's  alive,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'No,  sir.'  Here  she  used  the  duster  freely.  *I  am  an 
orphan.' 

*  That's  excellent,'  thought  my  uncle :  but  what  he  said  was, 
*  Poor  dear!  so  am  L'  All  was  well  so  far;  but  it  was  almost 
certain  that  she  would  have  brothers  :  probably  gin-drinkers,  cer- 
tainly pipe-smokers,  whom  he  would  have  to  buy  up,  or  who  might 
eren  refuse  to  be  bought  up,  and  sisters  who  had  married  idle  me- 
chanics who  had  executions  in  their  houses  every  quarter  day. 
'  Susan,  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ? '  enquired  he,  with 
desperation. 

*I  have  none,  sir.' 

He  was  so  delighted  that  he  was  almost  tempted — indeed,  he 
did  it:  he  kissed  her.  After  that  he  felt  that  he  had  passed  the 
Snbicon  and  burnt  his  boats  behind  him.  *  Now,  Susan,  I  can 
bear  to  hear  all  about  you.' 

She  had  not  much  to  tell.  She  had  been  left  a  foundling  at 
Salthill  Workhouse,  near  Eton,  upon  Montem  day,  and  had  conse- 
quently been  sumamed  Montem  by  the  guardians.  The  curate 
of  the  place  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  when  she  grew  up  had 
recommended  her  as  a  servant  to  a  lady  friend  of  his :  this  lady 
iad  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  and,  discovering  her  abilities  and  high 
character,  had  made  her  her  own  maid,  and  taken  her  on  a  trip 
to  Paris.  She  had  put  up  at  that  very  hotel,  and  unhappily  died 
there. 

*  I  don't  wonder  at  thai ! '  interpolated  my  uncle. 

Being  thus  rendered  friendless — for  her  benefactor  the  curate 
was  dead — and  the  people  of  the  inn  wanting  a  chambermaid, 
Susan  had  volunteered  for  the  place,  and  had  filled  it  ever  since. 
It  was  a  very  simple  story. 

*  All  that  you  have  said  is  to  your  credit,  Susan,'  said  my  uncle 
gravely.  '  That  curate  must  have  been  a  good  soul  and  a  judge  of 
characrter.  I  really  don't  think  that  I  can  do  better — under  the 
circumstances — than  make  you  Mrs.  Nokes.  But  there's  one  thing 
about  which  I  must  caution  you.  I  perceive  that  you  are  too 
aofb-hearted,  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  between  us  that 
you  never  attempt  to  intercede  with  me  for  my  nephew  Charles. 
You  wouldn't  succeed,  of  course,  but  if  I  got  fond  of  you,  it  would 
be  annoying.  When  you  become  my  wife,  you  will  keep  your 
carriage,  and  I  confidently  expect  that  you  will  behave  as  other 
people  do  in  that  station  of  life,  and  show  no  weakness  in  favour  of 
your  poor  relations.' 

Susao  (iid  not  answer  this  directly,  but  prpmised  in  very 
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earnest  and  grateful  tones  to  do  her  '  duty  *  as  she  called  it,  to  my 
uncle  in  all  respects,  if  it  should  please  him  to  take  so  humble  a 
personage  as  herself  to  wife. 

*  That's  well  said,'  replied  my  uncle ;  *  you  have  pleased  me 
already,  my  dear,  in  a  good  many  ways ; '  and  just  as  he  was — ^well, 
if  it  had  been  the  Montmorenci,  one  would  have  said,  imprinting  a 
salute  upon  her  alabaster  forehead — there  suddenly  appeared  the 
French  landlady. 

*  Goqnine  abominable  ! '  cried  she  to  Susan. 

*  That's  true,'  said  my  uncle,  '  the  cooking  here  -i^  most  abo- 
minable :  but  why  does  she  come  here  to  tell  us  so  ?  What  is  she 
raving  about,  Susan  ? ' 

Susan  did  not  quite  like  to  say,  for  her  mistress  had  mistaken 
the  situation,  and  was  giving  her  some  very  hard  words  in  the 
French  language.  So  she  only  answered, '  She  is  angry  because  I 
am  not  doing  my  work  on  the  second  floor.' 

*  Tell  her,'  cried  my  uncle,  *  to  go  to the  ground  floor.' 

Then,  perceiving  how  matters  stood,  and  that  his  Susan  was  sus* 
pected  of  levity,  he  added,  *  Tell  her  that  we  are  going  to  be 
married,  that  within  the  week  you  will  be  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Nokes.* 

Then  Susan,  who  was  quite  certain  that  the  landlady  would 
never  believe  that^  informed  her  that  my  uncle  was  her  father,  who 
had  suddenly  recognised  in  her  his  long-lost  child. 

'  Milor,  I  do  congratulate  you,'  cried  the  landlady ;  *  Susan,  you 
will  never  forget  to  recommend  the  hotel.' 

My  uncle  kept  his  word  ;  for  before  six  days  were  over  Susan 
was  Mrs.  Nokes.  There  are  marriages  of  convenience,  and  there 
are  marriages  (or  there  used  to  be)  of  affection ;  I  hardly  know 
under  which  of  these  heads  to  place  this  particular  union. 
Necessity  did  certainly  in  a  manner  dictate  it ;  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  took  place  were  very  ludicrous ;  but  few 
marriages  of  romance  have  probably  turned  out  half  so  well.  So 
far  as  Clara  and  I  were  concerned,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
married  the  Montmorenci — as  we  thought  he  had  done;  for  of 
course  we  did  not  hear  from  him  to  the  contrary,  nor  had  he  had 
the  moral  courage  to  inform  his  friends  that  any  change  had  been 
made  in  his  matrimonial  arrangements.  They  only  knew  that  he 
was  married,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  to  the  high-born 
young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged.  My  unde  was 
doubtless  a  great  deal  happier  as  it  was.  He  used  to  say  to  him* 
self  at  the  office  every  day  over  the  bottles,  *  She's  worth  eight 
himdred  dozen  of  the  other  one.  There  was  something  wrong 
about  that  Montmorenci  vintage,  for  all  its  sparkle.  Now,  my 
Susan's  all  good ;  good  the  first  day ;  good  the  second  day ;  good 
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every  day.  She's  like  port,  all  the  better  for  keeping ;  and  she's 
not  like  port,  because  there's  no  crustiness  about  her.  And  she's  no 
fool  neither,  though  she  don't  play  the  piano  and  things.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  very  clever,  and  had  not  been  dis- 
covered by  'Society'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The  Tamarisks  to 
have  been  inferior  in  position  to  themselves.  She  always  spoke 
French,  which,  though  it  was  not  good  French,  was  a  good  deal 
better  than  that  of  her  visitors,  and  that,  of  course,  was  her  chief 
safeguard.  My  uncle  had  never  boasted  to  his  country  neighbours 
of  his  bride's  accomplishments :  but  he  feared  above  everything  the 
hour  which  should  bring  down  to  The  Tamarisks  those  friends 
from  the  City  who  were  always  wanting  to  know  when  they  were 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  play  and  sing,  and  of  seeing  her 
beautiful  sketches  in  oil. 

Clara  and  I  and  Chickabiddy  were  by  this  time  in  a  very  dis- 
consolate condition,  and  matters  were  going  very  hard  with  us.  We 
were  '  going  under,'  as  the  gradual  sinking  in  the  social  scale  is 
agnificantly  termed,  and  for  my  part  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
coming  up  again.  But  my  wife  was  still  of  good  heart.  She 
had  always  clung  to  the  notion  that  if  she  could  only  have  got 
speech  with  my  uncle  she  could  have  softened  him  towards  us, 
while  after  his  marriage  she  had  actually  believed  it  possible  that 
an  appeal  to  his  newly  married  wife  might  prove  successful.  She 
had  therefore  written  her  a  letter,  which  came  back  to  us — not 
indeed  unopened,  as  that  to  my  uncle  had  done,  because  the  recipient 
had  not  been  forewarned  against  it — but  without  one  word  of  reply. 

After  that  experience  it  seemed  to  me  mere  midsummer  mad- 
ness to  persevere,  but  Clara  thought  otherwise.  *  I  shall  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  her,  Charles,  with  Chickabiddy.'  Her  air  was 
that  of  a  general  who  summons  his  picked  troops — the  reserve — 
for  a  last  charge :  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  calling  up  the  old  guards 
might  hare  worn  a  similar  expression  of  countenance.  It  was  very 
touching  to  see  her  confidence  in  the  attractions  that  this  poor 
litUe  wee  thing  (because  it  was  all  in  all  to  h&r)  would  have  for  a 
stranger,  but  that  did  not  prevent  me  from  perceiving  the  hope- 
lessness of  it. 

'My  dear,'  said  I,  *  never  go  with  a  baby  to  a  woman  who  has 
not  got  one.  We  have  heard,  it  is  true,  she  is  charitable '  (for 
tidings  to  that  eflfect  had  reached  us  from  her  country  neighbours), 
*bat  we  are  not  the  sort  of  poor  to  recommend  ourselves  to  her 
charity.  She  will  give  you  a  ticket  for  her  soup  kitchen  no  doubt, 
but  she  won't  recommend  her  husband  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  for 
his  prodigal  nephew,  to  provide  us  with  mock-turtle.  Her  object 
wm  rather  be  to  keep  us  out  of  her  husband's  sight ;  to  persuade 
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him  that  she  alone  is  the  object  he  has  to  live  for — and  especially 
to.  die  for.  I  dare  say  she  has  made  him  leave  all  his  property  to 
her  by  this  time.  Where  there  is  a  way,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  there  is  a  will,  with  a  woman  of  that  kind.  My  uncle's  bride 
has  been  too  highly  placed  to  feel  for  folks  in  our  position.  We 
are  a  very  humble  pear — a  mere  baking-pear,  as  it  were — while 
she  is  a  jargonelle  on  the  top  of  the  tree.' 

^  Let  us  hope  that  she  will  be  sweet  and  tender,'  put  in  Clara, 
quietly.     ^  Beautiful  we  know  she  is,  and  accomplished.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  I,  drily ;  *  I  wish  she  never  had  been.  If 
there  was  no  further  demand  for  Montmorencis  in  their  native 
land,  the  supply  should  have  ceased.  I  object  to  the  surplus  that 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  by  the  House  of  Nokes.' 

However,  it  ended,  as  may  be  surmised,  in  my  giving  way  to 
Clara,  and  in  our  all  three  going  down  to  The  Tamarisks ;  though 
Chickabiddy  took  my  side  of  the  argument,  and  protested  against 
the  proceeding  throughout  the  journey. 

We  walked  from  the  station  to  The  Tamarisks,  partly  because 
we  had  no  money  to  spare  for  a  vehicle,  and  partly  because  I  was 
glad  to  put  off  the  dreaded  interview  as  long  as  possible.  It  was 
our  last  chance,  and  though  Clara  called  it  (afterwards)  a  cowp 
(FStatj  it  seemed  just  then  much  more  like  a  forlorn  hope.  At  the 
garden  gate  we  separated  ;  my  wife  going  straight  up  to  the  house 
door — for  she  had  the  courage  of  a  lion,  since  she  was  about  to 
do  battle  for  her  husband  and  child — while  I  remained  in  the 
laurels  with  Chickabiddy,  who  was  to  be  sent  for  as  a  last  resource. 
His  appearance  in  the  first  instance  would  have  excited  suspicion  ; 
while  the  sight  of  Toe  would  have  acted  on  my  imcle  like  a  red 
rag  on  a  bull. 

That  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  record  what  took  place 
between  Clara  and  my  aunt-by-marriage  is  of  course  natural 
enough ;  but  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  set  down  what  my 
uncle  said  to  Susan  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Four  Seasons  may  have 
seemed  to  verge  on  the  domain  of  fiction.  Before  this  little 
history  is  closed,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation.  Similarly,  it  will  be  found  that  I  do  not 
draw  on  my  imagination  when  I  describe  what  went  on  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Nokes  in  their  country  house.  They 
lived,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  most  happily  together.  My  uncle's 
conscience  by  no  means  troubled  him  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
considering  his  cruelty  to  me  and  mine  ;  but  it  did  prick  him  a 
little,  which — combined  with  his  unparalleled  obstinacy — no  doubt 
caused  him  to  set  his  wife  on  her  guard  against  us.  The  only  bitter 
drop  in  his  cup,  however,  was  the  terror  with  which  be  regarded 
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ftny  incursion  from  his  London  friends,  and  their  discovery  of  his 
having  married  beneath  him.  His  neighbours  had  no  suspicion  of 
anything  amiss.  To  hear  his  Susan  talk  broken  English  to  the 
squire's  wife  was,  he  protested,  as  good  as  a  play.  But  these 
country  people^  as  he  said,  would  believe  anything ;  and  London 
people  believed  nothing— only  gave  credit.  Especially  he  feared 
three  persons  of  his  acquaintance,  named  Sponge,  fiasper,  and 
Bobinson,  'all  London  bom — ^but  especially  Basper.' 

The  following  conversation  took  place,  as  it  happened,  on  the 
very  morning  of  our  visit.  '  If  they  come  down  here,  my  darling,' 
aid  he,  referring  to  this  trio — *  and  they  never  u^iW,  if  they  wait 
for  me  to  ask  them — ^we  must  throw  up  the  sponge.  The  game 
will  be  over.  For  my  part,  I  shall  never  be  able  even  to  call  you 
"  Bella,"  before  them ;  and  as  for  you ' 

'  WeU,  it  is  true  I  am  not  so  accomplished  as  the  lady  you 
intended  to  marry,'  interrupted  Susan ;  ^  but  still,  you  see,  tiiey 
amk  I  am  a  bom  lady,  and  appearances  do  such  a  deal  in  this 
world.' 

'  Well,  yes,  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  wine  trade.  It  you 
were  to  sell  cider  at  eighty  shillings  a  dozen,  it  would  be  considered 
uncommon  good  tipple  by  the  customer  who  bought  it.  Tell 
them  Madeira  has  been  twice  to  China '  (and  here  my  uncle 
repeated  '  twice  to  China  1 '  with  great  unction),  and  how  they 
smack  their  lips !  And  talking  of  appearances,  Susan,  that  re« 
minds  me  to  warn  you  against  another  sort  of  appearances — the 
pretence  and  show  of  poverty.  You  must  learn  to  steel  your 
tender  heart  against  ihjdU  Since  my  nephew's  wife  wrote  you  that 
begging  letter ' 

*  Oh,  sir,  it  was  not  a  begging  letter,'  she  interrupted. 

*It  v}as^  Susan;  why  do  you  call  me  **sir"?' 

'  Because/  answered  she,  ^  when  you  look  so  stem  and  talk  so 
severely,  you  don't  seem  to  be  the  good  kind-hearted  husband  that 
I  know  you  are.  I'll  keep  my  promise  not  to  hold  out  my  hand 
to  your  unfortunate  nephew,  but  please  don't  let  us  talk  about  it. 
It  makes  me  have  less  reverence  and  even  less  gratitude  towards 
yott,  since  your  very  generosity  has  ntiade  me  the  instrument  of 
punishment  and — as  I  feel — of  wrong.  I  have  been  poor  myself, 
and  what  must  that  poor  young  creature  have  thought  of  my  never 
answering  her  touching  letter  ? ' 

Touching  letter!     It's  all  nonsense.      Oh  Heavens,  there's 
the  front  door-bell  I  Its  Sponge,  and  Basper,  and  Bobinson,  I  know! 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  my  uncle  when  he  found  that  it 
was  only  a  lady  who  wished  to  see  his  wife,  and  he  withdrew  at 
once  to  smoke  a  dgar. 
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There  would  have  been  less  smoke  and  more  fire  had  he  known 
who  that  lady  was. 

When  Clara  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  was  at  once 
favourably  impressed  with  my  aunt-by-marriage,  who  had  a  very 
gentle,  if  not  a  very  refined  expression  of  countenance,  and  received 
her  kindly,  and  this  determined  her  to  throw  herself  upon  her 
compassion  at  once. 

^  I  did  not  send  in  my  name,  madam,  because  I  feared  it  would 
only  prejudice  you  against  your  visitor.  I  am  Charles's — ^that  is, 
your  husband's — ^niece  by  marriage.  Not  a  near  relation  to  yourself, 
you  might  say,  if  you  wish  to  be  unkind,  which  I  do  not  think 
you  do.' 

'  Oh  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Nokes,  very  much  distressed,  and  quite 
forgetting  her  broken  English, '  but  I  do,  ma'am.  I  wish  to  be  as 
hard  as  a  stone.' 

'  The  poor  give  you  no  such  character,  madam ;  and  taking 
courage  by  their  report,  and  being  poor  myself,  and,  'alas,  having 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  making  others  poor,  I  have  ventured 
hither.' 

'  Madame,  I  am  sorry,'  answered  she, '  but  I  have  noting  for 
you.  Mr.  Noke,  my  hooseband,  he  tell  me  dat  hees  nephew  is  a 
very  foolish,  weeked ' 

'Not  wicked,'  interposed  Clara  earnestly.  *  Foolish  he  may 
have  been — nay,  he  was — ^to  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  orphan  like 
myself,  who  had  nothing  but  her  love  to  give  him ;  but  not  wicked. 
He  ha£  a  noble  heart.'  [For  one's  wife  will  say  anything  at  a 
pinch.]  *  He  has  bent  his  proud  spirit  twice  to  entreat  his  uncle's 
forgiveness ;  and  in  vain.  And  now  I  have  come  to  appeal  to  yott 
— a  woman  to  a  woman.' 

Here  my  aimt-by-marriage  began  (as  she  afterwards  confessed) 
*  to  melt  like  a  tallow  candle.'  My  wife's  words  had  gone  straight 
to  her  heart,  and  there  was  something  in  Clara's  look  which  moved 
her  strangely. 

'  I  was  a  poor  Berkshire  curate's  daughter,  madam ' 

^Kwhatl'  screamed  my  aunt-by-marriage ;  then,  recollecting 
herself,  she  continued, '  a  poor  cure's  daughter,  yas,  in  Berkshire— 
qv!€Bt  ce  que  (feat  Berkishire  ? ' 

*  It  is  in  the  south  of  England,  madam.  We  were  poor,  I  say, 
and  I  had  been  used  to  straits  even  before  my  father's  death.  But 
my  husband  has  been  accustomed  to  luxury  and  comforts,  and  now 
that  poverty  has  come  upon  him ' 

Here  my  aunt-by-marriage  broke  in  with  unaccountable  emo- 
tion (and  without  attending  to  what  had  been  said  about  me  in 
the  least)  with, « Were  you  considered  Uke  your  fether  ? 
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*  Yes,  Tnadam,  veiy  like.' 
'And  his  name?' 

*  Woodward,  madam ;  he  was  curate  of  Salthill,  near  Eton/ 
My  poor  Clara  was  never  so  near  a  fit  in  all  her  life  as  when 

my  uncle's  wife  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and,  throwing  herself  at 
her  feet,  exclaimed:  'You  are  Miss  Clara,  and  I  am  Susan — 
Susan  Montem  to  whom  he  was  so  kind  and  noble.  I  am  no 
more  a  Montmorenci  than  you  are,  nor  half  so  much.  I  am  a 
workhouse  orphan,  and — ^and — your  aunt-by-marriage.  Oh,  what 
ca%  I  do  to  help  you,  what  can  I  do  ? ' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  front  door-bell  rang  again,  and  this 
excellent  lady  (for  lady  she  was  at  heart)  had  scarcely  time  to  get 
on  her  feet  when  the  servant  entered  to  say  that  three  gentlemen 
from  London  had  called,  and,  since  Mr.  Nokes  was  not  in  the  way, 
would  be  glad  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  Nokes. 

'In  five  minutes,'  said  Susan  firmly,  and  dismissed  him.  Then 
in  a  few  words  she  explained  how  matters  stood,  and  what  an 
ordeal  awaited  her ;  she  had  no  hope,  in  her  present  nervous  con- 
dition, of  going  through  with  it  successfully,  but  she  was  resolved 
(such  was  her  courage)  to  do  her  best.  '  I  can  neither  play,  nor 
sing,  nor  sketch  in  oils,'  said  she,  pointing  despairingly  to  a  piano 
and  portfolio  that  stood  in  the  room. 

'But  I  eati,'  cried  my  wife,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  intelligence; 
'these  people  have  never  seen  either  of  us ;  let  me  take  your  place, 
and  they  will  go  away  none  the  wiser.' 

The  next  moment  the  three  Cockneys  were  announced,  and 
Clara  gave  them  a  gracious  welcome,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
Susan  as  a  French  friend  of  hers.  It  was  the  boldest  stroke  that 
ever  was  played — eveu  by  a  woman  for  her  husband  and  child ;  but 
it  succeeded.  Susan  spoke  French,  which  they  did  not  understand. 
Clara  spoke  broken  English  interspersed  with  snatches  of  French, 
which  they  understood  a  little  (because  she  was  not  much  of  a 
French  scholar),  and  therefore  they  appreciated  it  all  the  more. 
Apologising  for  her  husband's  absence,  she  volunteered  to  do  her 
best  to  entertain  them  with  a  little  music.  Her  hands  were  white 
enough  even  for  a  Montmorenci,  and  Susan  kept  on  her  gloves  (she 
always  did  so,  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Montmorencis — 
'something  hereditary,'  my  Uncle  used  to  explain,  'like  the 
Banshee ').  My  wife  exhibited  the  contents  of  the  portfolio,  and 
even  drew  a  little  sketch.  The  whole  trio  were  in  raptures.  Sponge 
afterwards  observed  to  my  Uncle  that  there  was '  nothing  like  blood,' 
and  that  he  would  have  known  his  lady  '  to  have  been  a  Mont- 
morenci '  though  he  had  met  her  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.'  Even 
Basper,  London-bom  as   he  was,  had  no  suspicion   about  the 
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genuiileness  of  the  Montmorenci,  and  presently  retired  to  hifi  birth* 
place  with  his  friends,  thoroughly  satisfied  and  befooled. 

In  the  mean  time  my  uncle  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  study 
(as  it  was  called)  with  a  bottle  of  champagne,  too  terrified  to  put 
in  an  appearance ;  as  soon  as  the  carriage  wheels  of  his  visitors  had 
rolled  away  he  rushed  into  the  drawing-room. 

'  It  is  all  over,  I  suppose  ? '  said  he,  with  an  air  of  desperation ; 

*  of  course  they  found  you  out,  my  poor  Susan  ? '  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  saw  my  wife,  and  stammered,  '  I  mean  Bella.' 

'  Nothing  has  been  found  out,'  said  Susan,  ^  thanks  to  this  dear 
lady,  who  knows  all.'  Then  she  described  how  Clara  had  person- 
ated her,  and  what  a  complete  success  it  had  been.  My  xmcle 
almost  went  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  my  wife ;  *  I  don't  know 
who  you  are,'  said  he,  *but  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  I  have  shown 
my  gratitude  to  you.' 

'  Nathaniel,'  said  my  aunt-by-marriage,  gravely, '  this  lady  is 
the  daughter  of  my  benefactor  Mr.  Woodward,  to  whom  I  owed 
everything  on  earth  till  I  met  you.' 

'  Then  I  am  most  uncommonly  glad  to  see  you  under  this  roof,' 
said  my  uncle  with  enthusiasm,  perhaps  a  little  assisted  by  the 
champagne.  '  She  doesn't  look  very  prosperous,  Susan,'  he  added 
in  a  whisper,  ^  but  if  there  is  anything  that  money  can  do,  it  shall 
be  done.' 

'  She  is  poor,  sir,  and  much  in  need  of  friends,'  said  Susan. 

'  Then  you  have  found  them  here,  ma'am,'  said  my  uncle  (who, 
it  must  be  understood,  had  finished  the  whole  bottle).  *  You  are 
a  fixture  at  The  Tamarisks  for  life,  if  it  so  pleases  you.' 

'You  are  most  kind,  sir,'  said  Clara,  softly;  *but  I  have  a 
husband  and  one  little  child.' 

'  Never  mind,  ma'am,  he'll  grow.  There's  plenty  of  room  for 
him  to  do  it  at  The  Tamarisks.  Where  are  they  ?  What  I  in  the 
garden  ?     Call  them  in  I ' 

Then  Clara  went  to  the  window  and  called  out  for  me  and 
Chickabiddy ;  and  this  was  the  most  terrible  moment  of  it  all. 

When  my  uncle  saw  me  he  cried, '  You  young  scoundrel  1  how 
dare  you  show  your  face  in  this  house  ? ' 

'Because  you  have  just  sent  for  him,'  interposed  my  wife. 
'  Charles  is  my  husband,  and  that  is  our  Chickabiddy.  You  have 
promised  to  make  your  house  our  home,  and  I  know  you  are  a  man 
of  your  word.' 

It  was  a  stroke  of  geniills  to  put  the  thing  upon  that  ground. 

'  This  is  all  your  fault,  Susan,'  cried  my  uncle  petulantly. 

*  You  promised  never  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  this — this  young 
couple.' 
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'  Nor  did  I,  my  dear  husband.    You  have  done  it  all  yourself.' 

*•  It  was  the  champagne,'  exclaimed  my  uncle  naively.  '  What  a 
fool  I  have  been,  knowing,  as  I  do  so  well,  what  champagne  is  made 
of.'  Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  ^  Well,  sir,  if  you  have  regained 
your  place  here,  it  is  all  through  your  aunt's  good  graces.' 

'  We  shall  never  forget  her  kindtiess,  sir,'  said  we,  both  together. 

And  I  trust  we  never  shall.  She  is  only  an  aunt-by-marriage, 
but  she  has  behaved  like  a  sister  to  my  wife,  and  like  a  mother  to 
our  child.  If  she  had  really  been  a  Montmorenci,  she  could  not 
have  shown  more  nobility  of  nature ;  and  it  is  even  just  possible 
that  she  might  have  shown  a  little  less.^ 

>  This  story,  in  a  dramatised  form,  'was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  September 
last,  under  the  title  of '  The  Substitute.* 


Zojert 


Oh,  winds,  blow  fair!    Oh,  winds, 

blow  free! 
The  port  we  steer  for  is  under  our  lee, 
And  cnsp  waves  curl  on  the  clear 
green  sea. 

Home  fiom  exile,  dear  love,  we  sail, 
Our  ship  speeds  forward  with  favour- 
ing ga]e,>~ 
See  where  the  diffi  loom  sombre  and 
pale. 

Kunning  so  fireely — our  haven  near. 
But  litUe  for  tempest  and  storm  we 

fear, 
And  life  to  each  was  never  so  dear. 

Ah!    how   weird   is   the   searbiid's 

ciy, 

How  mournful  and  shrill  is  the  wild 

wind's  sigh. 
While  white  waves  glance  from  our 

bulwarks  high. 

Stem  the  £rown  on  the  sldpper^s  face, 
The  wind  and  the  waves  have  risen 

apace, 
And  across  the  sky  the  storm-clouds 

race. 


Hard  down  the  helm!    The  black 

rocks  show 
Where  the  reef  runs  out  so  narrow 

and  low. 
Like  jaws  of  hell  'mid  the  billows' 

snow. 

Put  her  about  I    Too  late,  alas ! 
The   strong  ship  shivers  like  fragile 


And  hissing  waves  through  her  tim- 
bers pass. 

Oling  to  me,  love  I    My  life  for  thine  I 
Round  your  slender  waist  this  stout 

cord  111  twine, 
And  so  shall  your  fate  be  bound  to 

mine. 

Trust  to  me,  darling !  My  strong  hand 
Shall  bear  you  unharmed  to  the  storm- 
ridged  strand. 
Nor  shall  loose  its'grasp  till  we  touch 
land. 

Bruised,  wave-beaten,  we  gained  the 

My  life  wasleft,  but  my  one  treasure  lay 
Lost,  in  my  arms,  for  ever  and  aye. 
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from  jaDmmtjsr  to  H^aRxng. 

BY  E.   LYNN  LINTON. 

Chapteb  X, 

WAB. 

Graziella  was  a  young  lady  with  theories  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  her  experience.  And  one  of  these  theories  was,  that  no 
girl  should  show  her  lover,  no  woman  her  husband,  how  much  she 
cared  for  him.  Men,  according  to  her,  should  be  always  kept  in 
the  attitude  of  expectant  supplication,  of  submissive  adoration, 
with  a  wholesome  fear  of  consequences  should  they  dare  to  relax ; 
and  to  make  them  sure  of  their  holding  was  to  destroy  what  was 
most  valuable  in  their  love,  namely,  their  sense  of  insecurity,  with 
the  means  to  be  taken  to  win  better  terms  for  themselves. 

*  If  you  are  kind  to  them  one  day,  you  should  be  cool  the  next. 
It  is  so  good  to  tantalize  them  I '  she  said  one  day  to  Venetia 
with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom.  *  Nothing  can  be  so  stupid  as  to 
show  any  man  how  much  you  love  him,  or  to  let  him  think  that 
he  is  dearer  to  you  than  you  are  to  him.  We  should  be  always 
queens — never  slaves  !  And  that  is  my  advice  to  you,  Venny,  if 
ever  you  are  engaged ;  unless  you  want  to  be  unhappy  and  lose 
your  lover  by  too  much  love.' 

In  pursuance  of  which  theory  Grraziella,  now  that  the  early 
days  of  enchantment  were  over  and  the  halcyon  seas  disturbed, 
set  herself  with  deliberation  to  show  Ernest  Pierrepoint  that  he 
was  not  secure,  and  that  if  she  chose  she  could,  and  if  he  did  not 
mind  what  he  was  about  she  would.  And  the  rod  with  which  she 
ruled  him  was  his  jealousy  of  Charley  Mossman  on  the  one  side, 
and  her  jealousy  of  Venetia  on  tlie  other.  If  he  paid  ordinary 
attention  to  Venetia,  and  sometimes  more  than  ordinary  in  spite 
of  all  the  girl's  own  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  she  flirted  with 
Charley  Mossman  ;  and  the  more  her  lover  showed  annoyance,  the 
more  she  gave  him  cause.  She  had  no  great  difficulty  in  this,  for 
Charley  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  soft  kind  of  person  where  women 
were  concerned,  and  far  too  simply  honest,  for  his  own  part,  to 
suspect  the  dishonesty  of  others.  Though  Ernest's  love  was  as 
sacred  to  him  as  any  other  man's  would  have  been — which  is 
saying  everything — still,  if  a  beautiful  little  creature  shows  you 
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that  she  likes  yon  better  than  her  own  assigned  particular  he, 
irhat  can  you  do  ?  he  used  to  think,  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
discomfort,  when  G-raziella  played  off  her  sweetest  airs  on  him 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  thought  him  far  nicer  than 
Ernest,  and  wished — ^what?  He  was  made  to  feel  as  if  in  a  mill, 
good,  honest,  stupid  fellow,  where  he  was  hammered  on  by  con- 
flicting feelings,  and  turned  round  by  bewildering  influences,  till 
he  was  dizzy  and  did  not  know  his  own  footing. 

The  whole  thing  indeed  was  a  vicious  circle.     Charley's  faci- 
lity for  victimization  made  Graziella  more  and  more  determined 
to  keep  him  as  a  make-weight  against  Ernest's  roving  propensi- 
ties; Emest,  inflamed  with  jealousy  and  inflated  with  vanity,  drew 
off  to  Venetia  in  part  for  consolation,  in  part  for  revenge — not 
doubting  that   he  had  only  to   beckon   to  his  past  love,  to  be 
reinstated  in  his  old  place  and  have  all  his  old  privileges  restored. 
Graziella,  on  her  side,  inflamed  with  jealousy  and  inflated  with 
vanity,  flirted   with  Charley  still  more  audaciously  as  a  set-off, 
and  quarrelled  with  Emest  still  more  bitterly  as  a  punishment ; 
and  then  both   appealed  to  the  harassed  common   friend,  and 
each  demanded  her  candid  opinion ; — ^which  meant  her  unqualified 
approval  and  unshared  sympathy.      Uncertain  what  to  do,  and 
unable  to   say  what  she  knew,  she  took   refuge  in   silence,   by 
which  she  offended  both,  and  got  from  each  just  as  much  blame 
as  i{  she  had  taken  the  other  side  outright.     It  was,  in  truth,  a 
miserable  tintie  of  turmoil  and  distress  ;  and  her  only  pleasure  was 
when  Emest  and  Grraziella,  reconciled  after  an  outbreak,  went  away 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  altogether,  and  she  was  left  alone,  or  with 
Colonel  Camperdown  and  his  sister  Emily — almost  as  often  now  at 
Oak-tree  House  as  Emest  or  Charley  Mossman. 

Here,  at  least,  were  no  love-makings  and  no  jealousies,  no 
quarrellings  and  no  excited  reconciliations,  but  only  quiet  friend- 
ship and  peaceful  meetings; — Harold  standing  to  her  as  her 
brother,  or  rather  as  a  nineteenth  century  impersonation  of  Great- 
Heart,  while  good,  plain,  affectionate  Emily,  if  less  an  object  of 
idealizing  worship  than  &iry-like  and  fascinating  Graziella,  was 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  as  a  sisterly  kind  of  friend.  Harold 
too,  though  his  conversation  was  divested  of  all  dazzling  attributes, 
though  he  neither  sang  nor  talked  art,  nor  yet  rolled  out  misty 
phrases  of  glittering  nonsense,  was  so  solid,  so  strong,  so  eminently 
manly  and  trustworthy,  that  Venetia  was  beginning  to  think 
that  perhaps  these  were  qualities  more  to  the  purpose  in  life  than 
poetical  charm,  and  that,  man  with  man.  Colonel  Camperdown 
was  the  one  most  worthy  of  respect  of  any  whom  she  knew. 
^  I  wish  that  he  had  been  my  brother,'  she  one  day  said  to 

o  2 
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herself  with  a  sigh.  ^  He  would  not  have  let  me  get  into  all  my 
trouhle  if  he  had  been.  Only  I  think  he  judges  poor  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  a  little  harshly ! '  put  in  her  generous,  tender  self,  woman- 
like unable  to  condemn  as  he  deserved  the  man  who  had  won 
her  first  young  love — ^though  he  had  flung  it  aside  when  he  had 
got  it,  as  if  it  had  been  of  no  more  value  than  a  bit  of  6ric-d-6rac, 
a  cracked  china  tea-cup,  say,  or  a  boribonni^re  of  Battersea  enamel. 
But  the  true  woman,  Grod  bless  her !  is  forgiving  ;  and  Venetia  was 
essentially  the  true  woman. 

*  Which  do  you  like  the  best  ? '  asked  Graziella  of  Ernest  one 
day,  after  they  had  made  up  a  tremendous  quarrel  about  nothing 
in  the  world  that  anyone  could  understand,  and  Venetia  had  been 
the  peacemaker. 

*  The  best  of  what  ?  *  he  answered. 

^  Angels  or  demons  ? '  she  said,  levelling  her  beautiful  eyes  at 
him.  '  For  myself,  I  think  that  angels  ai'e  a  little  insipid  ;  don't 
you  ?  They  are  very  sweet  and  all  that,  but  a  trifle  too  sugary 
for  my  taste.' 

*  What  am  I  expected  to  say  ? '  returned  Ernest,  smiling^  as 
if  he  read  nothing  of  her  secret  meaning  and  was  really  occupied 
only  with  the  question  as  put.  ^  If  I  say  demons,  where  do  I  place 
you  ?  But  you  have  given  your  verdict  against  the  angels ;  and 
truly  you  are  not  one  of  the  insipid  kind  that  you  have  described.' 

*  No,'  said  Graziella  quietly,  ^  I  am  not  an  angel.  Venny  is, 
if  you  like  ;  but  I  am  not.' 

*Are  you  a  demon,  then?'  he  returned,  his  handsome  eyes 
laughing  into  hers. 

'  You  would  say  so,'  she  said,  smiling  back  into  his.  *  You 
think  worse  of  me  than  anyone  in  the  world  has  ever  done,'  Mrith 
a  delicious  little  look — one  of  those  looks  which  challenge  a  man's 
profoundest  adulation.  *  I  know  quite  well  that  I  am  a  demon,  a 
horrid  little  demon,  in  your  eyes,  Ernest  I ' 

*  So  ?  who  told  you  this  ? '  he  asked,  still  smiling. 

*  Yourself,'  said  Graziella.  *  You  admire  Venny  too  muck  to 
admire  me.  Tell  me,  Ernest  dear,'  putting  on  a  pretty,  matter- 
of-fact,  but  yet  wholly  sincere  and  interested  air,  *  why  did  you  not 
marry  Venetia  G-revilie?' 

*  Because  of  Graziella  Despues,'  he  answered,  forgetting  at  the 
moment  how  often  and  how  solemnly  he  had  sworn  that  he  had 
never  had  any  other  feeling  for  the  *  poor  little  thing '  than  one 
of  the  most  tepid  and  subdued  admiration,  and  that  there  had 
never  been  even  the  ghost  of  what  is  called  '  love-making'  between 
them. 

*  And  if  I  bad  not  come  ?  *  she  said  paressingly,  her  hand^ 
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clasped  on  his  arm  and  her  eyes  looking  up  into  his.  '  You  would 
have  married  her  then  ? ' 

^  Yes,'  he  answered,  kissing  her  hand.  ^  Think  what  I  should 
have  missed  I ' 

*0h,  you  are  bound  to  say  that  now ! '  said  GrrazieUa  a  little 
coldly.  She  unclasped  her  hands  and  withdrew  her  eyes.  'Of 
course  you  cannot  tell  me  to  my  face  that  you  would  rather  have 
married  some  other  girl,  but  I  dare  say  you  feel  in  your  heart  that 
you  would.' 

'I  dare  say  I  do  not,'  he  ai;i8wered  with  a  greater  show  of 
patience  than  he  felt ;  for  her  perpetual  uneasiness  of  temper  was 
tiying  him  more  than  he  cared  to  own  just  yet  to  himself.  He 
liked  a  little  of  it.  It  excited  him,  gave  colour  to  his  life  and 
kept  his  love  alive ;  but  there  is  a  world  of  diflference  between 
swimming  and  drowning,  and  just  now  he  felt  drowning  rather 
than  swimming. 

*  Poor,  dear  Venetia !  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  ever 
came  to  stand  in  her  way  like  this ! '  Graziella  went  on  to  say  with 
great  compassion,  admirably  put  on.  '  If  I  had  known  that  you 
were  in  love  with  her,  Ernest,  I  would  have  gone  back  to  school 
at  once,  instead  of  staying  here  to  make  her  miserable.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it  all — I  am  sure  I  am  1 ' 

4t  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  remorse,  my  darling,'  said 
Ernest  drily  ;  '  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  learnt  anything 
more  now  than  what  you  knew  before.' 

'  That  means  that  I  tell  stories ! '  said  G-raziella.  '  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Ernest  I  It  is  not  often  that  girls  hear  such 
things  from  gentlemen  I  It  is  a  new  experience  at  all  events,'  with 
a  short  laugh,  rising  from  the  seat  under  the  horse-chestnut  where 
so  much  of  their  love-making  and  bickering  was  transacted. 

^  Good  God  I  Grraziella,  what  has  come  to  you  of  late  I '  cried 
Ernest.  *  You  seem  possessed  by  the  determination  to  make  me 
miserable  I  I  cannot  please  you  now,  do  what  I  may,  and  you  only 
seek  occasion  for  quarrelling  with  me.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Tell  me  only  what  you  want  me  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  and  I  will  do 
anything  you  like — ^be  anything  to  please  you.  Let  us  understand 
each  other,  in  heaven's  name,  for  this  kind  of  thing  cannot  go 
onl' 

'  If  you  want  to  break  off  our  engagement,  say  so,  Ernest,'  said 
Crraziella;  *but  don't  try  to  throw  the  blame  on  me.' 

*  I  think  it  is  you  who  want  to  break  it  off,'  retorted  Ernest  un- 
comfortably. 

'  Oh !  I  would  never  ask  any  man  to  keep  to  me  who  did  not 
wish  it  himself,'  said  Graziella,  tossing  her  little  bead.     *  If  you  ai-e 
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tired  of  xne  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  you  will  not  find  me  so 
very  anxious  to  keep  to  you ! ' 

'  You  are  unjust,  Grraziella,'  said  Ernest. 

*  And  you  are  cruel,'  answered  Graziella. 

Which,  by-the-by,  be  was  not ;  but  it  is  a  safe  and  easy  accu- 
sation to  make  against  a  lover,  and  one  that  comes  quite  naturally 
to  a  woman  when  she  is  in  the  wrong. 

At  this  moment  Charley  Mossman  rode  up  to  the  door,  and 
Grraziella  saw  him.     So  did  Ernest. 

*  I  am  going  in  to  dear  Venny,'  she  said  suddenly. 
Ernest  lounged  up  from  the  seat. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  affectedly ;  ^  let  us  go  in  and  see  dear  Venny. 
She  is  always  so  sweet  and  tranquil — ^like  a  moonlight  evening  in 
July!' 

^  After  a  storm,  I  suppose  ? '  Graziella  returned. 

'  After  a  storm,'  said  Ernest. 

^  I  see  Mr.  Mossman ;  what  a  nice,  dear  fellow  he  is ! '  the  Creole 
said  with  as  much  affectation  as  her  lover ;  ^  so  sweet-tempered  and 
honest  and  faithful — a  man  that  one  can  trust  so  thoroughly — ^a 
man  that  would  never  pretend  the  same  thing  to  two  girls  at  once, 
and  that  would  be  constant  and  amiable  for  life.  He  and  Venny 
would  make  such  a  splendid  couple  I     Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

^  Indeed  yes  I '  yawned  Ernest ;  ^  an  ideal  couple ;  both  fair,  tall, 
good-natured,  and  moonlight-coloured.' 

'  Or  Venny  and  that  handsome  Colonel  Camperdown  ? '  re- 
turned the  Creole,  seeing  that  her  former  harpoon  had  not 
struck. 

The  man's  pale  face  flamed.  He  could  afford  to  accept  the 
suggestion  which  gave  Venetia  to  Charley,  whom  he  despised  as  the 
shifty  and  clever  despise  the  honest  and  obtuse  ;  but  he  could  not 
pretend  indifference  to  the  chances  of  Harold  Camperdown  whom 
he  hated  because  he  feared,  and  by  whom  he  knew  himself  to  be 
gauged  and  measiured. 

*  I  do  not  think  you  show  yourself  very  careful  for  your  friend's 
happiness  in  making  such  a  choice  as  this  for  her,'  he  said  loftily ; 
but  it  was  a  loftiness  which  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  see 
through.  ^  Of  all  men  living  I  think  Colonel  Camperdown  the  least 
fit  to  take  care  of  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Greville.' 

^  Why  ? '  asked  Graziella,  always  walking  towards  the  house. 
'  "Wliat  have  you  against  him  ?  I  am  sure  he  is  most  delightful 
when  he  chooses — much  more  delightful  than  you,  Ernest,  when 
you  are  in  one  of  your  odious  tempers — ^like  to-day.' 

^  You  would  like  me  to  say  the  same  thing  of  Miss  Greville  to 
you,  would  you  not  ? '  flared  out  Ernest  hotly. 
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'  I  should  like  you  to  be  sincere  enough  to  be  able  to  say  it,'  she 
answered  cooUy. 

Which  last  amenity  brought  her  to  the  drawing-room  window, 
standing  open  to  the  lawn.  Passing  through  with  her  pretty 
gliding  step  she  went  in,  saying  '  Venny  dear  I '  to  stop  confusedly 
and  add  ^  Oh,  Mr.  Mossman,  you  here  I '  as  if  his  being  there  was  a 
thing  both  unknown  to  her,  and  of  supreme  importance — some- 
thiDg  to  make  her  blush  and  hesitate,  look  shyly  down  and  then  look 
shyly  up ;  in  short,  put  on  all  the  airs  of  pretty  consciousness,  by 
which  young  women  let  men  know  their  power  and  learn  that  they 
are  dangerously  dear. 

Whereupon  Ernest,  going  up  to  Venetia,  said  in  his  most 
dulcet  tones,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present : 

*  Grracie  and  I,'  familiarly, '  have  been  talking  of  you.  Miss 
Greville,'  respectfully.  '  We  have  been  comparing  you  to  the  sweet 
lestfulness  of  a  moonlight  night  in  July,  and  have  both  agreed  to 
consider  you  an  angel.' 

*And  you  know  what  that  means,  Venny — you  who  know  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  so  well — that  I,  poor  me,  am  just  the  reverse  of  an 
angel  1 '  lisped  Graziella.  '  Mr.  Mossman,'  turning  to  Charley,  still 
keeping  her  air  of  bashful  consciousness,  but  speaking  as  if  trying  to 
conquer  her  confession  of  his  dangerous  deamess,  *  don't  you  think  I 
must  be  very  good-natured  to  let  Mr.  Pierrepoint  say  such  things 
to  me?  For,  after  all,  though  I  am  very,  very,  very  fond  of  dear 
Venny,  can  it  be  pleasant  to  hear  oneself  called  a  little  demon  and 
one's  firiend  praised  as  an  angel  ? '  pouting. 

'It  is  a  bad  kind  of  joke,'  said  Charley  flushing.  *  For  myself, 
I  hate  such  things  even  in  jest.' 

*  Dear  old  boy  1 '  said  Ernest  with  a  fine  shade  of  contempt 
penetrating  his  pretended  aflFection.  *  Always  the  same  honest 
heart — a  litte  verdant  perhaps,  but  always  honest  I ' 

*  Better  be  green  than — '  Charley  was  going  to  say  *  bad,'  but 
he  stopped  himself.  It  was  rather  too  big  a  stone  to  fling  at  the 
head  of  his  qv/yndarih  Pylades ;  and  after  all  he  had  no  business  to 
put  his  fingers  into  the  love-pie  that  was  smoking  before  him. 
If  he  did  he  must  expect  to  get  them  burnt ;  and  burnt  fingers  are 
not  80  pleasant  as  singed  wings,  all  things  considered.  The  pain  is 
the  same,  and  the  process  less  desirable. 

*  What  does  it  all  mean? '  Charley  asked  of  Venetia  anxiously, 
when  they  were  alone.  *  Are  not  things  going  well  between  those 
two?' 

*  Not  very,'  said  Venetia  steadily,  though  it  was  painful  to  her, 
for  noany  reasons,  to  have  to  confess  this. 

^  Whose  &ult  is  it?'  he  asked. 
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^  Both/  she  said. 

^  His  I  can  quite  believe,'  flashed  out  Charley  with  supreme 
disdain,  ^  but  hers  ? ' 

'  Yes,  hers  as  well  as  his.  She  tries  him  fearfully  by  her  jealousy 
and  ezactingness,  and  he  tries  her  by  his  want  of  sincerity.  And 
they  both ' — ^here  she  blushed  crimson — '  they  both  flirt ;  one  as 
much  as  the  other.' 

It  was  Charley's  turn  to  blush  now. 

^  Ah ! '  he  said  with  a  deep  breath,  Hhen  it  is  only  flirting  ? ' 

'  Only,'  returned  Venetia,  looking  at  him  kindly.  *  So  do  not 
be  deceived,  Mr.  Mossman.  Grraziella  loves  Mr.  Pierrepoint  as 
well  as  she  can  love  anything,  but  she  is  fond  of  admiration,  and 
does  not  always  think ;  she  would  not  break  off*  her  engagement 
with  Ernest  for  any  man  in  the  world — ^that  I  am  sure  of;  and 
she  will  only  make  anyone  else  unhappy  who  believes  that  she  will 

^  Is  that  meant  as  a  warning  ? '  asked  Charley. 

*  Yes,'  she  answered. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said.  '  You  have  done  me  a  great  service;  for 
she  is  fascinating.' 

Venetia's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  Ah !  I  know  that  1 '  she  said  tenderly ;  *  but,  for  all  her  fasci- 
nation, she  is  not  to  be  trusted.  I  know  her  now  ;  I  never  did 
before ;  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  confess  to  myself,  sorrowfully 
enough,  that  she  has  not  as  much  truth  or  heart  as  I  once  thought 
she  had.' 

*  At  any  rate,'  said  Charley  viciously,  'whatever  she  may  be, 
she  is  good  enough,  and  too  good,  for  Ernest  Pierrepoint.' 

*  So  she  may  be,'  said  Venetia  ;  *  but ' — her  first  essay  in 
intentional  match-making — '  not  half  so  good  as  Emily  Backhouse. 
What  a  darling  Emily  is  I  I  have  found  her  out  lately.  I  never 
knew  her  before.' 

*  Yes,  Emily  Backhouse  is  very  good,'  said  Charley  with  affe<>- 
tionate  indifierence  ;  '  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived.  But  she  has 
not  Miss  Despues''  charm.' 

'  She  has  something  better,'  returned  Venetia,  and  then  the 
conversation  dropped  ;  but,  from  this  time,  Charley  Mossman  put 
Graziella  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  decided  within  himself  against 
both  burnt  fingers  and  singed  wings,  and  the  folly  of  giving  way  to 
fancies,  because  a  pretty  little  person  had  lovely  eyes  and  a  be- 
wildering way  of  using  them. 

So  things  dragged  on,  wearily  and  uncomfortably  enough  for 
every  one.  G-raziella  could  not  go  back  to  school  because  of  the 
infection  still  lingering  in  the  house;  she  had  no  relations  in 
England,  no  connections  of  any  kind,  and  no  place  of  asylum  possible, 
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until  her  guardian  should  return  from  abroad.  Hence,  being  here, 
it  was  only  common  humanity  to  keep  her ;  and,  though  day  by 
day,  as  Venetia's  eyes  were  being  more  thoroughly  opened  to  the 
true  characters  of  her  former  ideal  and  her  worshipped  little  queen 
alike — and  with  this  increase  of  knowledge  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  love  and  esteem  for  both — still  she  had  to  make  the  best  of 
things  as  they  were,  and  to  steer  her  way  among  the  shallows 
defUy.  She  had  to  conceal  from  Grraziella,  so  far  as  she  could  in 
honesty,  how  radically  she  was  changing  in  feeling  for  her,  and, 
while  bearing  firank  t^imony,  when  called  on  to  do  so,  against  her 
various  misdemeanours,  to  avoid  anything  that  looked  like  partisan- 
ship with  Ernest.  And  she  had  to  make  Ernest  understand  that  when 
she  took  part  against  him  it  was  not  pique,  and  when  for  him  it  was 
not  love.  It  was  a  difficult  position  all  through,  but  gentleness 
and  sincerity  generally  guide  us  safely  enough  in  moments  of 
difficulty ; — as  Yenetia  found  now.  She  said  her  say  when  she  had 
to  be  frank,  but  she  said  it  gently  and  had  no  scene  in  con- 
sequence ;  for  Grraziella,  with  all  her  jealousy  and  suspicion,  could 
not  accuse  her  of  trying  to  win  back  Ernest,  whatever  she  might 
sy  to  him  of  his  endeavours  to  win  back  her ;  and  the  gradual 
cooling  of  her  love  for  Grraziella,  as  well  as  her  better  knowledge  of 
Emest,  came  about  so  gradually,  and  so  naturally,  that  neither 
oould  find  the  moment  when  to  turn  against  her,  and  accuse  her, 
the  one  of  inconstancy,  the  other  of  changed  respect. 

And  always,  whUe  matters  grew  worse  and  feelings  more 
complicated,  and  the  disputes  between  the  lovers  more  frequent 
in  occurrence  and  more  embittered  in  tone,  Colonel  Gamperdown 
became  of  greater  use  and  more  comforting  assurance  to  Yenetia. 
She  carried  her  troubles  to  him,  and  he  helped  her  as  men  of  good 
sense  and  experience  can  help  women  who  will  consent  to  be 
guided.  But,  if  it  made  the  present  easy,  it  was  endangering  the 
future;  and  more  than  once  Yenetia  said  to  herself,  with  a  kind  of 
terror  which  she  could  not  control : 

'  What  will  become  of  me  when  he  goes  back  to  India  ? ' 

Chapter  XI. 

PBACB. 

Ons  day  Ernest  and  Graziella,  who  had  been  going  ill  for  some 
time  now,  came  to  the  worst  of  the  bad  places  through  which  they 
had  as  yet  journeyed.  They  had  a  quarrel  which  threw  all  the 
rest  into  the  shade  for  the  wild  words  spoken,  and  the  injustice 
and  insanity  of  the  accusations  flung  broadcast  on  both  sides. 
It  began  on  the  old    theme — Oraziella's  jealousy  of  Yenetia; 
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which  was  not  without  cause  so  far  as  Ernest  was  concerned, 
though  entirely  baseless  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  so  far 
as  related  to  Yenetia.  She  was  too  loyal  for  the  one  part,  and 
too  much  out  of  love  for  the  other,  to  interfere  with  them  in 
any  way;  but  that  did  not  hinder  the  Creole  from  cherishing 
her  suspicions  like  certainties,  and  making  both  her  lover  and 
herself  miserable  in  consequence.  She  still  maintained  in  spite  of 
everything  that  Ernest  made  love  to  Venetia — ^which  was  true; 
and  that  Venetia  encouraged  him — which  was  not  true,  but  which 
did  qmte  as  well  for  a  weapon  of  accusation  as  if  it  had  been. 

From  quarrelling  about  Venetia,  and  that  which  was  and  that 
which  was  not,  they  drifted  into  general  accusations  of  the  mani- 
fold sins  and  wickednesses  which  each  discerned  in  the  other,  and 
the  various  misdemeanours  that  characterized  the  dealings  of  both. 
Each  lost  temper,  dignity,  and  good-breeding ;  and  those  bitter 
things  were  said  which,  when  once  uttered,  are  never  wholly  for- 
gotten— ^things  which  people  may  pretend  or  even  wish  to  forget 
and  forgive,  but  which  at  the  best  are  like  weeds  that  are  buried 
only  skin  deep,  to  come  to  the  surface  on  the  slightest  stirring  of 
the  soil. 

At  last  said  Graziella,  flinging  herself  aside : 

*  I  hate  you,  Ernest  1  you  are  a  deceitful  wretch,  and  you  know 
it  I  I  have  lost  all  my  love  for  you,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
you  say.     I  never  want  to  see  you  again ;  never  1 ' 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  go  against  your  wishes.  Miss  Despues,' 
said  Ernest,  suddenly  calmed  into  formal  politeness.  He  rose  from 
the  seat,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  with  the  stateliness  of  a  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  preparing  to  dance  a  minuet.  ^  After  this  I 
suppose  you  have  nothing  else  to  say?'  he  continued. 

'  NoUiing,'  said  G-raziella  defiantly. 

*  Then  I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  farewell,'  said  Ernest,  with 
another  bow  more  horribly  polite  and  formal  than  even  the  last, 
as  he  turned  away  and  left  the  fragments  of  their  little  house  of 
cards  scattered  on  the  ground — scattered  so  that  surely  they  would 
never  be  gathered  together  and  made  into  a  habitable  mansion 
again! 

G-raziella  stood  with  her  back  turned  towards  him,  not  think- 
ing that  he  would  carry  out  his  threat  of  leaving  her — not  expecting 
that  he  would  accept  his  dismissal  even  though  she  had  given  it. 
She  gave  herself  credit  for  more  power,  and  believed  more  entirely 
in  his  subjection.  When  she  heard  the  lodge  gates  swing  to,  and 
knew  that  he  had  gone,  she  dashed  into  the  house  in  a  tempest  of 
angry  despair,  and,  flinging  herself  on  the  ground  at  Venetia's  feet, 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 
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*  What  is  it  now,  Crracie  ? '  asked  Venetia  with  a  little  sigh  of 
weariness  ndxed  with  her  compassion.  She  knew  veiy  well  that, 
vhatever  the  momentary  form,  the  thing  would  be  the  same  as  so 
often  before — fighting  because  of  shadows,  but  fighting  with  real 
weapons  and  deling  cruel  blows  though  the  cause  was  only  shadows. 

'I  have  quarrelled  with  Ernest  for  good  and  all!'  sobbed 
Giaziella.  '  Oh,  Venny,  he  has  said  the  most  awful  things  to  me 
that  you  can  imagine  I  He  is  a  wretch  and  I  hate  him,  and  hope 
that  I  shall  never  see  him  again.' 

^  If  you  think  him  such  a  wretch,  and  are  so  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  you  ought  not  to  cry  like  this,'  said  Venetia  gravely.  '  But 
what  has  he  done  that  you  should  say  you  hate  him  ?  Has  he  only 
been  in  fault,  Gracie  ? ' 

'  There,  that  is  just  like  you,  Venetia !  You  go  and  take  his 
part  at  once  without  knowing  anything.  Of  course  you  do  I  * 
cried  Graziella,  her  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears.  '  I  knew 
that  you  would  when  I  came  to  you.  I  have  no  one  in  the  world 
to  lake  my  part — no  one  I  No  father  or  mother  here,  and  you 
don't  care  for  me  any  more.     You  only  care  to  defend  Ernest  I ' 

And  then  she  buried  her  face  in  Venetia's  lap  again,  and  sobbed 
against  the  knees  of  the  one  whom  she  had  just  been  accusing  of 
im&iendliness  and  partiality. 

*Is  that  fair,  Gracie  dear?'  asked  Venetia's  sweet  voice 
tenderly.  '  Have  I  ever  been  anything  but  a  true  friend  to  you 
throngh  it  all  ?  You '  know  that  I  have  been  your  friend,  and  you 
should  not  accuse  me  of  taking  his  part  against  you.     It  is  not  true.' 

'  Forgive  me,  dear,  good  Venny  I '  cried  Graziella,  softening  as 
Bnddenly,  as  inexplicably,  as  she  had  raged  before.  She  took 
Venetia's  fair,  cool  hands  and  laid  them  on  her  forehead.  *  Feel 
liow  it  is  burning ! '  she  said  piteously.  *  Oh,  Venny,  I  am  so 
miserable !  I  am  almost  out  of  my  mind,  and  scarcely  know  what 
to  do  or  say.  Only  help  me,  dear,  out  of  this  trouble.  It  is  the 
worst  I  have  ever  been  in,  and  you  are  my  only  friend — the  only 
one  I  have  in  the  world ! '  weeping  afresh. 

*  But  what  has  happened,  dear  ? '  said  Venetia.  '  I  will  help 
you  if  I  can — ^you  may  be  sure  of  that ;  but  how  can  I  if  I  know 
nothing?    Tell  aU,  and  let  me  see  what  I  can  do.' 

*I  have  had  a  frightful  quarrel  with  Ernest,  and  we  have 
*parated,  and  bid  each  other  good-bye  for  ever,'  said  Graziella. 
*  I  told  you  1 '  a  little  crossly ;  *  and  I  can  tell  you  no  more  if  I 
were  to  talk  till  to-morrow.' 

'  And  what  do  you  want  now  ? '  Venetia  asked.  '  Do  you  want 
to  separate  from  him  or  to  make  it  up  ? ' 

'  I  want  him  to  make  it  up,'  said  Graziella  with  emphasis.     ^  I 
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want  him  to  make  an  apology.  He  ought,  for  he  said  such  dread- 
ful things  to  me ;  you  never  heard  such  things,  Venny  I ' 

'  And  you,  Gracie,  to  him — ^what  ?  Ah,  little  dear  I  I  am  afraid 
you  had  your  full  share  I ' 

'  But  then  I  am  the  girl,  and  have  the  right,'  said  Graziella 
quickly.     '  That  is  diflferent.' 

*  I  don't  quite  see  that,'  said  Venetia.  ^  Being  the  girl  does 
not  make  wrong  right ;  and  if  you  have  said  what  you  should  not, 
you  are  as  much  to  blame  as  he  is.' 

'  Oh,  of  course !  of  course  1  anything  to  screen  Ernest  1'  cried 
Graziella,  lifting  her  head. 

^  Now,  Grraziella,  understand  once  for  all  there  must  be  an  end 
to  this,'  said  Venetia  with  sudden  sternness.  '  If  I  am  to  help 
you,  you  must  have  some  kind  of  trust  in  me.  I  will  do  all  for 
you  that  I  can ;  but  how  can  I  do  anything  if  you  go  on  thinking 
that  I  am  unjust  to  you,  and  care  only  for  Mr.  Pierrepoint?  You 
know  that  I  did  care  for  him  once  very  much ;  I  can  never  care  for 
anyone  else,  I  think,  as  much  as  I  did  for  him.'  Here  her  voice 
faltered  and.  her  mild  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  more  from  the  re- 
membrance of  what  she  had  suffered  than  from  any  active  suffering 
now.  It  was  regret  for  what  had  been,  not  for  what  was.  After  a 
moment  she  was  calm  and  unmoved  again.  '  But  you  know  in 
your  heart,  Grracie,'  she  went  on  to  say, '  that  never — ^never  once 
since  your  engagement  have  I  tried  to  win  a  single  look  from  him; 
and  that  I  have  honestly  done  my  best  to  kill  both  my  love  and 
my  disappointment — ^and  that  I  have  succeeded.'  This  last  she 
said  with  emphasis. 

Her  manner,  her  look,  her  tone  all  sobered  and  overawed  the 
little  Creole.  It  was  not  often  that  Venetia  asserted  herself  in  this 
way ;  when  she  did,  she  produced  all  the  more  effect.  Graziella 
lowered  her  eyes,  ashamed.  '  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  Venny,'  she 
said  in  a  rather  humble  voice  ;  '  but,  all  the  same,  I  am  sure  that 
he  loves  you  better  than  me,  and  that  he  regrets  his  choice  of  me 
instead  of  you.     I  am  as  certain  of  this  as  of  my  own  existence.' 

*  Oh,  Gracie,  your  jealousy  will  ruin  your  lifbl'  cried  Venetia. 
'  Do  have  some  trust.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  does  not  love  me ;  he  does 
love  you ;  and  I  do  not  love  him  any  longer.  What  more  can  you 
want  ?  You  knew  everything  when  you  accepted  him — all  there  was 
to  know,  that  is,  which  was  not  much.  Why  cannot  you  be  content . 
Life  is  impossible  with  such  constant  jealousy  and  suspicions.' 

Graziella  looked  up. 

*  Well,  I  will  trust  you ! '  she  said,  with  what  was  to  her  fiery? 
narrow,  selfish  little  soul  a  burst  of  generous  magnanimity.  '  Only 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  Venny,  and  make  him  apologize.' 
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*  And  if  this  quarrel  is  got  over,  will  you  promise  to  try  and 
keep  peace  ? '  cried  Venetia.  *  You  might  be  so  happy  together, 
yon  two — made  for  each  other  as  you  are — if  only  you  would  leave 
off  this  dreadful  quarrelling.  I  cannot  understand  it,  Grade.  It 
would  simply  kill  me  ;  I  could  not  bear  it  for  a  day.' 

*  I  vrm  try  to  be  good,'  said  Graziella.  '  If  I  get  over  this,  I 
promise  you  I  will  not  quarrel  any  more.  Only  make  us  friends 
again — ^but  make  him  apologize.' 

*  You  promise,  Gracie  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  promise.' 
'Faithfuny?' 

<  Faithfully.' 

*  That's  my  own  darling  little  queen  once  more  1 '  cried 
Venetia,  kissing  her  tenderly  with  a  burst  of  her  old  enthusiasm. 
*  All  will  come  right  in  the  end,  dear,  if  you  will  but  keep  your 
wori  And  now  trust  me ;  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,  darling ; 
and  you  will  be  good  and  wise^  and  leave  off  all  jealousies  and 
sospidons,  will  you  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Graziella ;  *  I  will.' 

And  at  the  moment  she  really  meant  what  she  said. 

On  which  Venetia  sat  down  and  wrote  a  pretty  little  note  to 
Ernest,  saying  that  she  and  Graziella  would  be  at  the  old  mill  to- 
morrow morning,  and  that  they  would  be  so  glad  if  he  would  go 
too,  as  both  (underlined)  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  He  was  to  be 
sure  and  not  say  no,  as  this  was  the  first  time  that  she,  Venetia, 
had  asked  a  favour  of  him,  and  she  would  be  dreadfully  hurt  if  he 
refused. 

When  Ernest  got  the  note  he  read  it  over  three  times. 

'  What  a  lovely  handwriting  I '  he  said  to  himself,  examining 
every  letter  critically ;  'just  like  herself  all  through  1 '  He  kissed 
the  paper  lightly.  'What  a  fool  I  have  been  I '  he  said  half  aloud  ; 
'  I  threw  away  the  gold  for — what?  Something  that  is  certainly 
'Mi  gold ! ' 

So  Nemesis  was  working  at  last.     She  is  seldom  long  idle. 

It  was  an  awkward  meeting  the  next  day,  when  the  tryst  was 
kept  in  the  wood  by  the  old  mill ;  and  the  place  which  had  once 
been  poor  Venetia's  temple  of  happiness  and  hope  was  transferred 
to  the  service  of  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  loves  of  Ernest 
and  Graziella.  But  Venetia  had  chosen  this  place  purposely,  as 
the  most  complete  assurance  possible  to  her  to  give  to  both — to 
him  that  she  had  shut  him  out  of  her  heart  finally  and  for  ever ; 
to  her  that  she  had  not  preserved  even  so  much  romance  as  makes 
a  woman  care  to  keep  the  memory  of  her  dream  sacred*    All  the 
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same,  it  was  awkward  to  her  as  to  him ;  and  she  coloured,  and 
could  not  meet  his  eyes  quite  so  firankly  as  she  wished. 

Chraziella,  whose  good  resolutions  were  never  of  long  continuanoe, 
was  a  little  sulky  to  begin  with ;  and  Venetia's  blush  and  somewhat 
conscious  face  set  the  jealous  blood  in  a  flame,  that  did  not  look 
much  like  peace  to  come ;  and  Ernest,  who  was  recognizing  more 
and  more  clearly  his  mistake^  and  whose  vagrant  fancy  had  flown 
back  again  to  the  calmness  of  the  moonlight  in  preference  to  the 
fervent  heat  of  the  tropics,  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  himself 
that  to  meet  Venetia  once  more  by  the  old  mill  was  rather  the  in- 
ducement of  the  day  than  a  reconciliation  with  G-raziella ;  nor  was 
he  afraid  to  recognize  in  his  deepest  self  that  this  reconciliation 
would  be  of  no  avail,  and  that  his  dream  too  was  over.  Whereby 
it  came  about  that  his  eyes  looked  lovingly  at  Venetia  and  coldly 
at  Grraziella,  and  that  the  accent — that  unmistakable  accent — of 
truth  was  in  his  voice  for  the  former,  and  not  for  the  latter,  when 
he  greeted  both  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  them. 

After  a  few  halting,  hesitating  phrases,  everyone  playing  at  pre- 
tence—even Venetia,  soul  of  truth  as  she  was,  unable  to  speak 
straight  to  the  point,  and  feeling  a  revulsion  against  her  former 
idol  for  his  disloyalty  to  the  one  whom  he  had  chosen  to  supplant 
her,  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before;  indignant  with  him, 
humiliated  in  herself,  sorry  for  Graziella,  but,  girl-like,  feeling 
also  the  tremendous  sacredness  of  an  engagement,  and  that  now 
they  were  engaged  they  must  make  the  best  of  it — taking  Graziella's 
hand  in  hers«  she  said : 

'  Now,  Grracie  dear,  I  am  going  to  leave  you  for  a  little  while. 
You  will  remember  all  that  you  have  promised  me,  will  you  not, 
little  dear  ?     You  might  be  so  happy  if  you  chose  I ' 

'  If  Miss  Despues  would  but  be  guided  by  you,  Miss  Grreville ! ' 
said  Ernest,  with  the  tenderest  accent — ^the  most  respectful  air. 

'  Her  own  good  sense  and  good  heart  will  guide  her  better  than 
I  can,'  returned  Venetia  coldly,  and  with  a  look  of  reproach. 

*  Mr.  Pierrepoint  does  not  think  so ! '  cried  Graziella  spitefully. 
Venetia  held  up  her  hand. 

*  Now,  Grracie,'  she  said  aflfectionately  but  gravely  too,  'your 
promise,  remember  1  Mr.  Pierrepoint  means  nothing  but  what 
everyone  says  of  a  cool* headed  bystander.  So  do  not  make  small 
things  into  great  ones ;  and  good-bye,  darling,  till  I  see  you  again ; 
which  will  be  in  about  an  hour's  time.' 

She  kissed  her,  and  by  an  effort  looked  at  Ernest,  then  turned 
and  left  them,  walking  quickly  down  the  path  that  led  deeper  into 
the  wood.  For  an  instant  Ernest  stood  balanced  to  follow  her — 
his  heart,  or  that  thing  in  him  which  did  duty  for  a  heart,  given 
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back  to  her  again ;  then  he  remembered  his  position  and  its  obli- 
gations ;  but  Grraziella  had  read  him,  and  the  reconciliation  that 
was  to  be  began  by  her  saying  in  a  mocking  tone  of  voice  : 

'  Well,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  why  do  you  not  run  after  her  ? ' 

Walking  rapidly  along  the  path,  Venetia  came  down  to  the 
part  of  the  river  which  was  crossed  by  the  little  wooden  bridge  that 
fomied  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in  the  wood.  Standing 
on  the  bridge  was  a  man  fishing ;  and  Venetia  felt  a  sudden  inrush 
of  peace,  and  the  sentiment  of  protection  against  even  herself,  as  a 
second  glance  showed  her  that  it  was  Harold  Gamperdown  at  his 
old  sport. 

How  strangely  like,  and  yet  unlike,  were  the  circumstances  of 
this  antunm  day  with  those  of  the  early  summer,  when  he  had 
come  upon  the  three  sketching  the  old  mill,  and  had  given  Venetia 
the  hidden  warning,  the  concealed  counsel,  which  then  she  had  re- 
jected as  false  in  fact  and  cruel  in  spirit !  What  a  dream  it  all 
seemed  now  I  W^hat  a  queer,  unsubstantial  bit  of  glamour  I  Much 
as  she  had  suflFered,  she  felt  glad  now  that  it  was  all  over,  and  that 
the  truth  being  what  it  was,  she  had  learnt  it  before  too  late.  She 
had  never  felt  so  keenly  the  worthlessness  of  Ernest's  character  as 
she  did  to-day.  Even  the  special  quality  of  his  beauty  had  lost  its 
chaim  for  her  ;  and  the  light  figure,  with  the  pale  face,  poetic  eycF, 
long,  dark  hair,  and  make*up  generally  of  a  gentlemanlike  artist, 
all  at  once  became  factitious  and  unbeautiful  when  compared  with 
the  rougher,  stronger  manliness  of  the  fisherman  on  the  bridge 
turning  his  kind,  brave  face  to  where  she  stood  among  the  trees,  and 
smiling  with  unaffected  gladness  as  he  saw  her. 

He  drew  in  his  line,  left  the  bridge,  and  came  up  to  her. 

^How  is  this?'  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  her  kindly. 
'Alone  ?    Where  is  your  companion  ? ' 

*  I  left  her  at  the  mill  with  Mr.  Pierrepoint,'  said  Venetia, 
'They  had  their  own  affairs  to  settle,  so  I  came  away.' 

'  Their  own  affairs  seem  very  often  unsettled,'  said  Harold  with 
a  quick  look  into  her  face ;  *  I  have  seldom  seen  a  love-affair  so 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  They  never  seem  to  be  in  accord,  and 
of  the  two  I  do  not  know  which  to  pity  most,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  I  respect  either.' 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  them ! '  sighed  Venetia.  *  It  makes  me 
absolutely  miserable  to  see  all  their  wretchedness,  and  to  know 
that  it  is  self-made,  and  might  be  avoided  if  they  would.' 

'  And  you  would  undo  the  engagement  if  you  could,  I  suppose  ? ' 
Harold  asked,  looking  down  and  speaking  with  a  manifest  effort  to 
appear  unconcerned. 

*  Oh,  no  1 '  cried  Venetia ;  *  undo  it  ?— no  I    They  will  come  all 
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right  after  a  time.  It  is  only  that  they  do  not  always  understand 
each  other.    And  then  they  are  both  impatient.' 

^  And  both  give  cause  of  impatience  ? '  said  Harold. 

^  Too  much,'  she  answered  with  her  tender  frankness ;  adding 
again,  ^  but  it  will  come  right  after  a  time,'  as  the  charm  by 
which  all  difficulties  were  to  be  smoothed  away. 

<  You  know  my  opinion  of  him,'  said  Harold ;  ^  I  need  not  repeat 
it.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it,'  said  Venetia  nervously. 

*  And  you  think  me  wrong  ? ' 

Again  he  looked  into  her  face,  searching  it.  There  were  some 
things  of  which  he  would  be  glad  to  be  assured  to-day;  some 
things  of  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  assured  before 
long,  and  the  present  seemed  to  him  the  mianifest  moment. 

'  You  think  me  wrong  ? '  he  repeated. 

^  I  think  you — '  she  hesitated. 

*  Hard,  perhaps  ? ' 

*  A  Uttle.' 

*  Unjust  ? ' 

*No;  not  exactly  unjust;  but  do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
Colonel  Camperdown — ^a  little  tmmerciful  1 ' 

'  Does  such  a  man  deserve  mercy  ? '  he  said  with  bitterness. 

*  We  all  do,'  she  answered  tenderly.  *  Which  of  us  is  fault- 
less?' 

^  You,  if  anyone  ! '  he  cried,  with  a  strange  expression  on  his 
&ce — the  look  of  a  man  who  dare  not  show  what  he  feels. 

Venetia  shrank  back  and  turned  pale. 

^  Please  do  not  flatter  me,'  she  said.  ^  That  is  not  like  you, 
Colonel  Camperdown,  and  I  have  had  enough  flattery  to  last  my  life.' 

'  You  are  right,'  he  answered  gravely.  *  I  suppose,  being  a 
woman,  you  have  your  faults  like  anyone  else ;  but  what  I  mean 
is,  that  I  do  not  Imow  them.' 

*  That  is  because  you  do  not  know  me,'  said  Venetia  simply. 
Again  that  odd  look  crossed  his  face. 

^  You  must  let  me  know  as  much  of  you  as  I  can — see  as  much 
of  you  as  is  possible,  before  I  go  back  to  India,'  he  said,  playing 
with  his  line  and  not  looking  at  Venetia. 

'  But  you  are  not  going  yet  ? '  she  asked  anxiously. 

^  Oh,  six  months  soon  pass !  and  I  have  only  a  six  months^ 
leave,'  he  said. 

*  I  thought  it  was  for  two  years  ? '  cried  Venetia  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment. 

'  No ;  for  certain  reasons  I  have  taken  only  six  months.  Woidd 
you  have  liked  it  to  have  been  two  years  ? '  he  asked  very  quietly, 
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88  if  he  had  asked  her  would  she  have  liked  a  red  ribbon  instead 
of  a  blue. 

*  Indeed,  yes  I'  Venetia  said  frankly,  thrown  oflF  her  guard. 
'  We  shall  all  miss  you  dreadfully  when  you  go.  I  do  riot  know 
what  we  shall  do  without  you !  * 

*  Do  you  mean  that,  Miss  Greville — really  mean  it  ? '  he  said, 
speaking  in  a  moved  voice. 

*  That  we  shall  all  miss  you — yes,'  she  answered. 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  gently  to  him. 

*  That  you  will  miss  me  ? '  he  said  with  meaning. 

She  looked  at  him  quite  frankly,  and  innocently ;  then  her  eyes 
dropped  to  the  groimd,  she  blushed  vividly  and  trembled,  but  she 
did  not  speak. 

'  Is  it  so  hard  a  thing  to  say  ? '  he  half  whispered.  *  Or  do  you 
irant  to  spare  my  pride  and  my  love  ?  Let  me  know  my  fate  at 
oncel  I  cannot  bear  this  suspense!  Venetia,  tell  me,  is  there  a 
future  for  me  ?  Have  you  any  feeling  in  your  heart  that  may  grow 
up  iuto  an  enduring  and  life-long  love  ?  Do  you  think  you  shall 
ever  care  for  me  enough  to  wish  me  to  be  always  with  you  ?  Tell 
m?,  dear,  frankly,  faithfully,  tenderly,  as  you  say  all  things.' 

'I  do  care  for  you  very  much.  Colonel  Camperdown,'  said 
Venetia  in  a  low  voice. 

*How  much  ? '  holding  her  hands,  while  she  turned  away  her 
drooping  face,  shy,  ashamed,  embarrassed,  but  how  happy !  '  How 
much  ? '  he  repeated,  in  almost  a  whisper. 

*  Perhaps  as  much  as  you  would  wish,'  said  Venetia,  also  in  a 
whisper,  her  blushing  face  drooping  lower. 

*  God  bless  you,  my  darling!  God  bless  you  for  that  dear  word  ! 
And  you  will  stay  with  me  always,  my  darling  ?  You  will  be  my 
wife — my  loved,  my  cherished  wife  ? ' 

•  'Do  you  care  to  make  your  wife  of  a  girl  who  has  been  so  silly 
as  I  have  been  ? '  she  answered,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  *  And 
after  you  tried  to  save  me  too ! ' 

'  As  if  that  were  anything  now  that  it  is  all  over ! '  he  said. 
*Why,  my  darling,  that  was  only  a  dream — a  girl's  fancy — a 
child's  romance  !  That  was  not  what  our  love  will  be  !  Ours  is 
real;  this  was  a  mere  play.  Now  that  it  has  gone,  and  all  your 
aonow  has  passed  and  left  me  only  the  joy,  I  can  well  aflFord  to 
laugh  at  it.  No ;  that  was  not  the  truth,  and  this  is.  Is  this 
the  truth,  Venetia  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Venetia  timidly. 

'Now  I  am  repaid  for  all,'  he  said.  He  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  sweet  face  with  as  much  reverence  as  love ;  while 
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she  felt  as  if  she  had  indeed  come  out  of  a  dream,  and  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  fully  awake  to  the  truth  and  joy  of  life. 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  of  pain  that  Venetia  forced  her- 
self to  remember  those  other  actors  in  the  drama  that  was. drawing 
now  to  an  end.  How  terrible  those  quarrels  seemed  to  her,  happy, 
and  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  a  love  that  was  real  I — a  love  that 
was  as  free  from  affectation  as  exaggeration,  from  self-deception 
as  from  chance  of  jealousy,  or  likelihood  of  change.  And  yet  how 
sorry  she  was  for  both  Grraziella  and  Ernest,  that  they  had  missed 
their  way  so  fearfully,  and  brought  so  much  trouble  on  their  own 
heads !  For  herself,  how  glad  for  all  that  she  had  missed,  and 
all  that  she  had  gained  !  And  yet  again,  how  ardently  she  wished 
that  she  had  never  seen  Ernest  Pierrepoint — that  she  could  have 
taken  to  Harold  a  heart  that  had  never  been  touched  by  any 
other  man — a  fancy  absolutely  undisturbed  by  false  shadows  or 
deceiving  images !  But,  as  that  could  not  be,  she  was  only  con- 
scious of  deep  thankfulness  that  she  had  been  spared  from  the  one 
for  such  glad  acceptance  of  the  other,  and  that  she  had  passed 
through  even  the  fire  for  the  peace  waiting  for  her  on  the  other 
side.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  all  the  difference  between  fancy  and  fact, 
imagination  and  reality,  dreams  and  waking ;  and  she  said  all  this 
as  she  stood  beside  her  lover,  and  bade  him  good-bye,  turning  to 
encounter  once  more  the  ghosts  of  former  follies  and* the  realities 
of  present  pains. 

'  And  yon  are  happy?'  he  asked,  as  he  held  her  hands  in  his 
and  searched  her  face,  at  all  times  the  mirror  of  her  mind,  and 
which  was  now  as  full  of  such  calm  delight  as  one  might  fancy 
would  be  on  an  angel's  when  there  comes  up  to  heaven  the  soul  of 
the  beloved  left  for  some  time  on  the  earth. 

'  Happy  ?  yes  ! '  she  said.     '  No  one  could  be  more  so.    I  have  ■ 
found  more  than  I  ever  expected  to  find — more  than  I  had  any 
right  to  expect ;  and  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  can  never  know  ' 
a  day's  sorrow  again.'  J 

*  You  never  shall,  so  far  as  I  can  shield  you,  my  darling  1 '  he 
said  tenderly.  '  What  you  have  given  to  me  I  will  preserve  with  my 
life,  and  as  my  life ;  and  never  through  me  shall  you  regret  the 
precious  words  you  have  said  to-day.' 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  her  own  as  tender  as  his  ;  then,  with 
an  indescribable  expression  of  something  that  was  more  devotion 
than  submission,  she  bent  her  head  and  raised  his  hand  to  her 
lips ;  and  Harold  was  wise  enough  to  accept  her  little  act  or . 
womanly  homage  as  it  was  meant,  and  not  to  spoil  the  sweet 
sentiment  that  it  conveyed  by  a  nineteenth-^sentury  gallantry-^ 
which  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
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Wlien  Venetia  met  her  luckless  friends  at  the  old  mill,  a 
glance  at  their  faces  and  attitudes  told  her  that  no  good  had  come 
of  their  attempt  at  reconciliation.  Graziella  was  the  step  in 
advance, flushed,  feverish^  on  moral  stilts;  Ernest  was  the  step 
behind,  pale,  concentrated,  viciously  polite,  because  irreconcilably 
^tranged.  They  had  quarrelled  the  whole  time  about  Venetia, 
▼horn  Graziella  accused  her  lover  of  trying  to  win  back,  and  who, 
heiself^  she  said,  was  willing  to  be  won.  Ernest,  whom  the  former 
of  these  two  accusations  touched  nearly  enough,  and  who  only 
hoped  that  the  latter  was  true,  defended  himself  hotly,  all  the  more 
80  because  of  that  thread  of  truth  which  gave  the  thing  its  real 
meaning ;  and  the  result  of  each  word  from  her,  and  reply  from 
him,  had  been  to  pour  acid  on  to  wounds,  and  heap  fuel  on  to  fire. 
It  iras  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  whole  thing  came  to 
an  end  now  and  for  ever ;  and  that  when  they  met,  to  Venetia, 
serene,  fortified,  blessed  by  her  own  experience,  they  were  like 
people  who  had  found  the  highest  treasure  of  life  and  had  wilfully 
flung  it  into  the  mire. 

'  It  is  all  over,  Venny,'  said  G-raziella  defiantly,  when  Venetia 
joined  them.  '  We  have  had  our  last  talk,  and  nothing  can  ever 
reconcile  us  again.  I  hope  never  to  see  Mr.  Pierrepoint  after  to- 
day, and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  ever  saw  him  at  all.' 

Venetia  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

*0h,  what  a  pity  that  you  cannot  agree  I '  she  said ;  *  and  when 
you  lave  each  other  so  much  I ' 

^Oh,  no,  we  don't ! '  said  Graziella,  still  defiant.  ^  It  was  all  a 
mistake,  Venny.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  loves  you — not  me,  and  I  know 
now  that  I  never  cared  for  him.  I  was  dazzled,  and  I  wanted  to 
«ee  if  I  could  win  him  from  you  ;  but  I  was  never  really  in  love 
with  him.    I  thought  I  was  not  at  the  time ;  and  I  know  it  now  I ' 

'  Graziella ! '  cried  Venetia,  inexpressibly  shocked. 

'  Well,  you  like  the  truth,  Venny,  and  now  you  have  it,'  said 
the  pretty  little  person  audaciously.  *  So  I  shall  go  away  to-morrow 
to  my  guardian,  and  write  over  to  papa  and  tell  him  he  need 
not  give  himself  any  trouble  about  my  engagement ;  that  it  was  all 
Bonsense,  and  is  now  over.  And  if  you  tell  the  truth,  Venny,  you 
^11  say  that  you  are  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.' 

'You  have  no  right  to  say  that,  Grraziella,'  said  Venetia 
g»?ely. 

'Oh,  yes,  I  have,  because  it  is  the  truth ! '  she  answered ; '  and  I 
riiall  be  very  glad  to  go.  It  has  been  a  horrid  mistake  all 
(hrough.' 

Ernest  had  not  spoken  as  yet,  but  when  G-raziella  said  this,  and 
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Venetia's  eyes  tamed  to  him,  asking  confirmation,  he  said  in  a 
freezing  voice : 

^Miss  Despues  is  quite  right,  Miss  Ghreville.  It  has  been  a 
mistake  all  through,  as  she  says ;  and  now ' — ^here  his  voice  suddenly 
changed  from  its  cold,  hard,  bitter  tones  into  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use — '  the  only  thing  for  both 
to  do  is  to  retrace  our  steps  and  get  out  of  the  coil  which  we 
fancied  was  to  be  the  everlasting  band  of  love.  The  truth  with 
me,  and  I  fancy  with  her,  lies  in  quite  a  different  direction,'  his 
eyes  fixed  meaningly  on  Yenetia. 

But  Venetia's  face  did  not  express  the  soft  confusion,  the  under- 
flush  of  joy  that  he  had  hoped  to  see*  Was  he  too  late  ?  he  thought 
Had  she  really  steeled  her  heart  against  him  ?  She  had  loved  him 
so  much  before — he  had  been  so  entirely  the  master  of  her  emo- 
tions, her  sentiments,  her  soul—  -he  could  not  believe  that  she  had 
taken  herself  from  him  so  that  he  could  not  recover  her  again. 
No  ;  it  must  be  that  he  could  win  her  back  to  himself  in  all  her 
former  blind  enthusiasm  now  that  the  truth  had  become  clear  to 
him,  and  that  he  knew  it  was  Yenetia  whom  he  loved,  and  Yenetia 
whom  he  ought  to  marry. 

He  thought  himself  quite  into  tranquillity  and  certitude  on 
this ;  and  in  a  few  days'  time  he  went  once  more  to  Oak-tree  House, 
and  sat  in  the  old  place  near  Yenetia's  feet,  and  rolled  out  the  old, 
high-sounding,  vague,  suggestive  phrases  which  had  been  her  soul's 
dearest  food.  But  now,  to-day,  Yenetia  listened  to  him  with  a  kind 
of  wonder,  saying  to  herself : 

^Did  I  ever  believe  in  all  this,  and  think  it  fine  and  real? 
What  a  child  I  was  three  months  ago  I  How  ignorant,  and  how 
silly  I ' 

At  last  Ernest  said  abruptly: 

'  Do  you  know.  Miss  G-reville,  that  our  old  friend  Charley 
Mossman  is  engaged  to  Miss  Backhouse — at  last  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Yenetia. 
« Ah  1  he  told  you,  then  ? ' 

*  No,  he  did  not,'  she  answered ;  *  Colonel  Camperdown  told  me,' 
steadily. 

*  Is  it  not  an  example  good  to  follow  ? '  returned  Ernest,  though! 
he  did  not  like  the  introduction  of  Colonel  Camperdown's  nameJ 
and  felt  jarred  and  put  out  of  tune  by  it.  He  suddenly  flung  himi 
self  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  and  tried  to  take  her  hands.  'PearJ 
dearest  Yenetia  1 '  he  said, '  let  me  hear  you  say  yes — let  me  knoiij 
that  you  have  forgiven  my  temporary  blindness,  and  that  you  lov6 
me  still,  and  ¥dll  be  my  wife.' 

^  No,  no,  no  1 '  cried  Yenetia,  rising  in  disorder  ^d  drawing  hef 
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handd  from  his.  ^  No  I  dp  not  say  such  things  to  me,  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  ;  I  cannot  hear  them,  and  I  will  not.' 

He  thought  it  was  the  disorder  of  a  grieving  tenderness  too 
abruptly  reassured. 

'  Dear,  yes  I'  he  pleaded  passionately ;  *  have  you  no  forgiveness, 
my  beautiful  lady — my  saintly,  sweet,  and  noble  Beatrice  ? ' 

'  Forgiveness  ?  yes,  all — ^aU,  heartily  1 '  she  said. 

*  And  love — love,  my  Venetia  ? ' 

*  No,  no  love  ;  and  I  am  not  either  Venetia  to  you,  nor  yours  in 
any  way,'  she  answered,  with  more  calmness  and  more  pride. 

'  Your  love  for  me  has  died  ? '  he  asked  incredulously. 

'Yes ;  died  for  ever.  I  have  wakened  out  of  my  dream,  and  1 
could  not  go  to  sleep  again  ! ' 

'  Yet  you  did  love  me,'  he  said,  with  something  of  a  menace — 
something  of  mocking  in  his  voice. 

*  I  did,'  she  said,  meeting  his  eyes ;  '  you  know  that  I  did  I ' 
'And  not  now?' 

'Not  now — ^not  now,'  she  answered. 

'And  who  has  supplanted  me?'  he  asked,  always  with  that 
Mf-mocking  accent. 

At  this  moment  the  well-known  ring  came  to  the  bell,  the  well- 
faiovm  feet  crossed  the  floor,  and  the  servant,  opening  the  door,  an- 
nounced :  '  Colonel  Camperdown.' 

Venetia  looked  at  Ernest. 

'You  know  now,'  she  said,  as  she  went  forward  to  meet  him — 
her  hero,  her  protector,  her  lover,  and  her  friend  ;  feeling  as  she 
laid  her  hand  in  his  that  now  she  was  safe,  and  that  nothing  could 
henceforth  harm  her. 

But  Graziella,  who,  for  all  her  wild  words  and  wicked  ways  had 
really  loved  Ernest  Pierrepoint,  had  a  fever  that  nearly  cost  her 
her  Ufe ;  and  Ernest,  who,  when  he  had  lost  her  for  ever,  found  out 
that  he  had  really  loved  Venetia,  mooned  about  the  world  in  a 
bioken-hearted  way  that  was  by  no  means  affectation,  but  that  was 
in  very  truth  the  Nemesis  that  generally  follows  sooner  or  later  on 
the  follies  and  mistakes  of  men. 

{The  End.) 
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BY  AN  OLD  ENTHUSIAST  AND  A  TOUNa  CTNIC. 

No.  XL— HAPPINESS. 

*  When  were  you  happy  P  '  said  Jack  to  Joe. 

*  Or  have  you  forgotten  it  long  ago  ? 
Was  it  upon  your  bridal  mom  ? 

Or  when  your  little  child  was  bom  ? 
Or  when  you  grained  your  Chancery  suit, 
And  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  boot  P 
Or  on  the  day  you  capped  your  glories, 
And  won  the  county  from  the  Tories  P 
Or  when  they  made  you  a  baronet  P ' 
— *  Really,'  said  Joe,  *  I  quite  forget, 
Though,  if  the  very  tmth  were  told, 
'Twas  down  in  childhood's  days  of  old ; 
When  I  was  taken  to  the  play. 
And  dreamt  about  it  sight  and  day.' 


No.  XII.— TWO  MEN  I  KNOW, 

I  KNOW  a  Duke  ;  well — let  him  pass — 
I  may  not  call  his  Grace  an  ass. 
Though  if  I  did — I'd  do  no  wrong, 
Save  to  the  asses ;  and  my  song. 

The  Duke  is  neither  wise  nor  good. 
He  gambles,  drinks,  scorns  womanhood, 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
Was  worn  and  battered  as  three-score. 

I  know  a  waiter  in  Pall  Mall, 
Who  works,  and  waits,  and  reasons  well. 
Is  gentle,  courteous,  and  refined, 
Aixd  haa  a  magnet  in  his  mind. 

What  is  it  makes  his  graceless  Grace 
So  like  a  jockey  out  of  place  P 
What  makes  the  waiter — tell  who  can — . 
So  very  Uke  a  gentleman  p 
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Perliaps  their  mothers  !  God  is  great ! 

Perhaps  'tis  accident — or  Fate ! 
Perhaps  because — hold  not,  my  pen  ! 
We  can  breed  horses,  bnt  not  men ! 


No.  XIII.— NEVER  GROW  OLD. 

I  LOOKED  in  the  tell-tale  mirror, 

And  saw  the  marks  of  care, 
The  crow's  feet  and  the  wrinkles. 

And  the  gray  in  the  dark-brown  hair. 
My  wife  looked  o'er  my  shonlder — 

Most  beautiful  was  she, 
*  Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  my  love,'  she  said, 

*  Never  grow  old  to  me.' 

'  For  age  is  the  chilling  of  heart, 

And  thine,  as  mine  can  tell. 
Is  as  young  and  warm  as  when  first  wo  heard 

The  sound  of  our  bridal  bell  I ' 
I  turned  and  kissed  her  ripe  red  lips  : 

*  Let  time  do  its  worst  on  me,  ^ 
If  in  my  Soul,  my  Love,  my  Faith, 

I  never  seem  old  to  thee ! ' 


No.  XIV.— EATING  AND  DRINKING. 

'TwAS  eating  and  not  drinking 

That  cost  us  Eden's  bowers, 
'Twas  Adam  and  not  Noah 
'  That  damned  this  world  of  ours. 

Then  eat  no  grapes,  I  prithee ! 

They  yield  a  juice  divine, 
And  copy  Father  Noah, 

Who  turned  them  into  wine. 
An  apple  wrought  the  mischief, 

A  grape  repairs  the  wrong, 
So  blessings  on  the  vintage. 

The  wine  cup,  and  the  song  ! 

No.  XV.— QUITS. 

You  scorned  the  rose  I  gave  you. 
And  threw  it  heedless  by — 

Ifi/  heart  was  in  the  token. 
And  'i^owrs  in  the  reply  ; 

I've  nothing  more  to  ask  you,     . 
*  Good-bye,  sweetheart,  good-bye  1 ' 
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No.  XVI.— A  QUESTION  AND  A  REPLY. 

THE  TOUNG  MIN  TO  THE   OLD. 

Sat,  whiiher  art  tbou  going, 
Thj  hands  upon  tlij  breast, 

Thy  face  toward  the  sunlight 
Fast  fading  in  the  west  ? 

THE   OLD   MAN  TO  THE  TOUNG. 

I  am  going,  slowly  going, 

T^'ndismayed  and  undistressed. 
To  the  last  estate  that's  left  me, 

To  the  last,  may  be,  the  best ! 
To  the  regions  of  Oblivion, 

To  the  chambers  of  the  blest, 
*  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest ! ' 

THE  TOUNG  MAN'S  EEPLT. 

God  have  thee  in  His  keeping ! 

'Tis  His,  not  our  behest. 
Bat  is  this  all  we  come  to 

After  onr  toil  and  quest  ? 
Is  nothing  we  aspire  to, 

O'erburdened  and  oppressed, 
Ever  to  recompense  us — 

Nothing  but  Peace  and  Best  P 

No.  XVII.— COMPETITIVE   CRAM. 

I  GOULD  not  tell  the  cutler's  name 

Who  sold  the  blade  that  murdered  CaBsar, 
Or  fix  the  hour  when  Egypt's  queen 

First  thought  that  Anthony  might  please  her. 
I  could  not  say  how  mauy  teeth 

King  Rufus  had  when  Tyrrell  shot  him  ; 
Or  after  hapless  Wolsey's  death 

How  soon  or  late  King  Hal  forgot  him. 
I  could  not  tell  how  many  miles 

Within  a  score  rolled  Thames  or  Tiber, 
Or  count  the  centuries  of  a  tree 

By  close  inspection  of  its  fibre. 
So  I  was  plucked,  and  lost  my  chance, 

And  plodding  Cram  passed  proudly  o'er  me — 
Who  cares  for  Cram  ?     I've  Common  Sense, 

And  Health,  and  all  the  world  before  me ! 
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Chaptbb  XIX. 

IflTS  TBUtS  AFTBB. 

Fiyb  years  after  I  Oh  blissful  license  of  the  story-teller,  to  whom 
it  is  allowed  thus  to  make  free  with  Father  Time !  Five  years  of 
wearioess,  of  dulness,  of  disappointment  I  What  would  not  some 
of  us  give  to  be  rid  of  five  years  with  as  many  words ! 

Only  think  of  it .  .  .  Five  hot  stufiy  summers,  made  unbear- 
able perchance  with  tellings  in  close  City  rooms  all  day,  and 
with  harder  tellings  still  in  west-end  ball-rooms  by  night — 
five  biting  winters  of  nipping  frosts  and  Christmas  bills — five 
Uckward  springs  of  drizzling  rains  and  driving  east  winds !  Think 
of  all  the  vexations,  bodily  and  spiritual,  that  five  years  must 
inentably  bring  to  all  of  us,  and  then  say  whether  you  would  not 
gladly  shake  them  off  your  memory  like  a  night's  bad  dream,  and 
wake  to  begin  afiresh — whether  you  would  not  joyfully  wipe  off 
old  scores,  old  griefs,  old  sins,  and,  with  new  hopes  and  new  chances, 
begin  again  to  write  down  the  story  of  your  life  upon  a  blank  and 
UBsuUied  page. 

Oh  Rip  Van  Winkle,  most  blessed  among  men,  how  gladly 
would  some  of  us  follow  your  example,  and  outsleep,  since  we  can 
scarcely  manage  to  outlive,  the  unloveliness  of  some  of  the  years 
of  our  lives  1 

Well,  to  the  story-teller  it  is  allowed  to  do  this  wonderful  feat — 
to  say  that  so  many  years  out  of  the  lives  of  those  he  has  created 
shall  be  spirited  away.  Never  mind  how  many — ^be  it  five,  fifteen, 
or  fifty — ^he  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and  hey,  presto  1  it  is  done. 

So  it  is  that  I  begin  again  with — five  years  after  I 

Five  years !  during  which  my  different  characters  have  all  been 
toUing  painfully  through  the  dulnesses  and  disappointments  of  un- 
eyentfiil  lives,  through  which  I  will  not  condemn  you,  my  reader, 
to  follow  them. 

Now  let  us  find  them  all  out  again,  and  see  what  changes  these 
five  years  have  worked  in  them. 

It  is  five  years,  then — ^five  years  since  Gretchen  Budenbach  sat 
shivering  in  Sotheme  parish  church  to  watch  a  bridal  party  pass 
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in  and  out,  and  to  no  one  have  these  years  brought  greater  changes 
than  to  the  little  music-teacher. 

Gretchen  is  '  Mdlle.  Eudenbach  '  now,  and  well  known  to  the 
fashionable  and  musical  world.  She  has  left  the  little  house  in 
Pimlico,  and,  carrying  Miss  Pinkin  with  her  as  companion  and 
chaperone,  has  migrated  to  a  semi-detached  villa  in  Victoria  Villas, 
Netting  Hill. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  Grretchen's  musical  talents,  which 
were  very  considerable,  and  her  industry,  which  was  untiring, 
would  alone  have  wrought  this  great  improvement  in  her  worldly 
prospects. 

Seldom,  indeed,  do  talent  and  industry,  if  unaccompanied  by 
luck  and  interest,  lead  to  the  summit  of  any  professional  tree. 

Gretchen's  rise  of  fortune  came  about  in  this  way.  There 
was  a  certain  Lady  Caroline  Skinflint,  who  lived  in  Wilton  Crescent, 
and  who  was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  fashionable  world. 
Lady  Caroline  was  a  younger  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Belgravia,  which  sufKciently  explains  the  undoubtednesB  of  her 
position.  In  her  unmarried  days,  being  unattractive  in  person 
and  unpleasing  in  manner,  she  had  been  nobody  in  particular,  for 
the  maiden  aunt  even  of  a  duke  is  not  accounted  of  great  social 
importance ;  but  when,  at  the  somewhat  advanced  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  she  escaped  at  length  from  the  maternal  thraldom  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess,  and  took  unto  herself  her  bosom's  lord  in  the 
person  of  the  Honourable  Theophilus  Skinflint,-  whose  brains  were 
even  if  possible  smaller  than  his  income.  Lady  Caroline  straight- 
way became  a  very  important  personage  indeed. 

To  be  asked  or  not  asked  to  Lady  Caroline's  musical  soirees 
became  almost  a  social  test  of  respectability,  whilst  bland  indeed 
were  the  smiles  the  world  vouchsafed  to  those  blessed  few  who  were 
admitted  into  the  sacred  inner  circle  of  her  petite  diners  or 
rSunions  intimea. 

Lady  Caroline  gave  herself  out  as  a  patron  of  music ;  not  that 
she  in  reality  knew  or  cared  much  about  it,  but  that,  as  she  would 
have  told  you,  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  up  something,  and 
so  she  took  up  music. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,  she  gave  annually  four  musical  even- 
ing parties,  into  which  she  endeavoured,  and  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded,  to  cram  a  very  large  number  of  persons  into  very  moderate- 
sized  rooms  at  the  minimum  of  expenditure  that  was  possible. 

It  was  after  sending  out  some  hundred  or  so  of  cards  for  one 
of  these  entertaiimients  that  Lady  Caroline  cast  about  to  seek  for 
the  utmost  amount  of  cheap  musical  talent  that  she  could  lay  hands 
upon  wherewith  to  entertain  her  invited  guests. 
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Happening  one  day  to  run  up  into  the  drawing-room  of  her 
latest p7t>^fo  and  bosom  friend  'pro  tem.,  Mrs,  Harrington  Spotts, 
whoBe  pedigree  was  short  but  whose  purse  she  found  conveniently 
long,  Lady  Caroline  discovered,  not  that  lady  herself,  but  her  little 
girl,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  the  little  girl's  music- 
mistress,  who  was  playing  over  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  to  her  pupil. 

Lady  Caroline  withdrew  herself  behind  the  portiere  and  Listened, 
struck  by  the  masterly  touch  of  the  performance, 

^  Brava  I  brava ! '  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  and  coming 
forward  into  the  room  as  the  last  chords  sounded.  '  You  play  very 
nicely,  young  lady — who  are  you  ? ' 

^  She  is  Miss  Budenbach,  my  music-governess,'  answered  the 
juvenile  daughter  of  the  house  of  Harrington  Spotts,  whilst 
Gietchen  rose  blushing  from  the  piano. 

^Budenbach  ?  a  German  name,  eh  ?  I  am  Lady  Caroline  Skin- 
flint— don't  be  afraid,  my  dear  ; '  this  was  added  with  reassuring 
condescension,  as  though  the  mere  sound  of  the  patrician  name 
were  calculated  to  strike  awe  into  the  breast  of  a  German  music- 
teacher;  but  Gretchen,  who,  dreadful  to  relate,  had  never  heard  of 
W  ladyship,  was  not  particularly  impressed  either  with  awe  or 
with  admiration. 

*  What  do  you  charge  for  playing  at  musical  parties  ? '  continued 
the  lady,  rushing  at  once  to  the  point. 

*I — ^I  really  don't  know,'  stammered  Gretchen,  for  she  had 
never  done  such  a  thing  in  her  life. 

Lady  Caroline  was  not  blind  to  the  chance  thus  presented  to 
her. 

*  Ah,  I  see,'  she  said ;  *  you  have  never  played  out — ah !  well,  you 
are  very  young,  and  not  of  course  by  any  means  perfect  in  your 
art — ^that  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  you  have  a  good  touch,  and 
your  playing  pleases  me.  I  am  a  patron  of  music,  and  am  going 
to  have  a  musical  party  next  week,  on  the  14th ;  if  you  like  to  come 
and  play  at  it  for  me,  it  would  be  a  very  good  opening  for  you, 
and  will  probably  get  you  several  new  pupils.' 

'  Your  ladyship  is  very  kind,  if  you  think  I  could  play  well 
enough,'  murmured  Gretchen  gratefully  and  doubtfully. 

*  Well,  of  course,  as  you  are  not  a  regular  professional,  you  must 
not  expect  me  to  pay  you  anything,  but  I  will  recommend  you  to  all 
my  friends ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  play  to  my  satisfaction, — and  you 
will  get  your  supper.'  So  for  her  supper  Gretchen  was  engaged. 
^  Recollect,  you  are  to  play  as  often  as  I  want  you  to  play,  and  let 
me  have  a  list  of  the  things  you  can  do  best  by  Monday  at  latest, 
that  I  may  get  my  programmes  printed.' 

And  1^7  Caroline  went  her  way,  and  boasted  to  her  friends 
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and  acquaintances  of  the  wonderful  young  pianiste  she  had  secured 
fbr  the  fourteenth.  '  Quite  a  second  Arabella  Goddard,  I  assure 
you,'  she  said,  <  and  with  more  feeling ;  she  is  considered  the  rising 
light  in  the  musical  world — quite  young,  and  a  perfect  genius ! ' 

By  the  fourteenth  everybody  was  talking  about  the  new  star 
whose  performances  they  were  to  listen  to  in  Wilton  Crescent,  and 
whom  of  course  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  before.  Lady  Caroline 
chuckled  to  herself  witiii  delight  when  she  reflected  upon  the  piece 
of  wonderful  good  fortune  which  had  enabled  her  to  discover  this 
brilliant  performer,  and  her  own  shrewdness  in  securing  her  services 
for  nothing  I 

The  evening  arrived,  and  Gretchen,  in  her  pearl  grey  merino 
with  the  soft  folds  of  a  white  muslin  fichu  up  to  her  throat,  and  a 
simple  little  white  flower  in  her  hair,  looking  more  Quaker-like 
and  innocent  than  ever  among  all  the  bare  shoulders  and  painted 
cheeks  and  golden-dyed  hair  of  full-dressed  Belgravia,  and  adding 
by  her  singularly  modest  appearance  considerably  to  the  effect  she 
produced,  sat  down  amid  a  dead  silence  to  play  her  first  piece. 

She  was  not  at  all  nervous,  and  she  played  splendidly,  quite 
surpassing  even  Lady  Caroline's  hopes  of  her ;  she  felt  herself  upon 
her  mettle,  and  was  conscious  that  most  of  her  future  success  as  a 
musician  probably  depended  upon  how  she  acquitted  herself  on 
this  occasion. 

The  result  was  beyond  her  expectations.  There  was  a  perfect 
storm  of  applause  as  she  finished,  and  many  people  crowded  round 
the  piano  to  be  introduced  to  her. 

A  great  professional  singer,  whose  kindness  of  heart  is  well 
known  to  be  equal  to  her  talent,-and  who  was  present  ^  as  a  friend,' 
which  meant  of  course  that  she  would  probably  volunteer  to  sing 
something  for  her  hostess  later  on  in  the  evening,  spoke  most  kindly 
to  our  little  Gretchen,  and  was  so  taken  by  her  gentleness  and 
simplicity  that  she  became  from  that  day  forward  one  of  her  best 
and  staunchest  friends. 

In  point  of  fact,  Gretchen's  fortune  was  made*  Engagements 
to  play  at  evening  parties,  for  which  she  soon  learned  to  charge 
five  guineas,  flowed  in  upon  her  from  all  quarters ;  pupils,  no  longer 
little  girls  in  their  first  stages,  but  grown-up  young  ladies,  came 
to  her  in  greater  numbers  than  she  could  well  manage  to  teach, 
and  by-and-by  she  raised  her  terms  to  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  moved 
to  her  prettily-furnished  villa  at  Netting  Hill,  where  her  own 
friends  came  to  visit  her,  and  Miss  Pinkin  no  longer  dared  to  snub 
her,  or  to  prophesy  evil  of  her. 

And  the  best  of  it  all  for  Lady  Caroline  Skinflint  was  that,  re- 
membering to  whom  she  owed  her  prosperity,  Gretchen  Rudenbac  h 
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always  played  at  the  parties  of  her  patroness  upon  the  same  terms 
upon  which  she  had  on  the  first  occasion  engaged  her ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  nothing — and  her  supper  I 

It  was  eyening.  G-retchen  had  finished  her  modest  repast,  and 
leaving  Miss  Pinkin  to  lock  up  the  wine  and  to  give  sundry  orders 
to  a  refractory  housemaid,  she  had  retired  to  her  little  flower- 
scented  drawing-room. 

The  room  was  nearly  dark,  the  windows  wide  open,  and  the 
white  muslin  curtains  fluttered  in  the  evening  breeze ;  a  bush  of 
white  lilac  in  the  little  suburban  garden  outside  kept  tapping 
against  the  panes,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious  fresh  scent. 
There  was  a  flower-stand  well  filled  in  one  comer,  more  flowers  in 
vases  on  the  mantelpiece,  a  general  air  of  prettiness  and  comfort 
over  the  whole  room.  Gretchen  sat  at  the  piano  in  the  half  light, 
and  played  over  some  passages  of  the  sonata  that  she  was  going  to 
perform  at  a  musical  party  that  evening. 

Someone  came  running  up  the  steps  of  the  house,  opened  the 
door,  and,  unannounced,  stepped  into  the  little  drawing-room. 

'Don't  let  me  disturb  you,'  said  Cis  Travers,  just  laying  one 
band  for  an  instant  on  the  musician's  arm  as  he  passed  her,  and 
then  sinking  down  on  to  a  sofa  on  the  other  side  of  the  piano. 
And  Gretchen,  with  a  little  nod,  went  on  with  her  playing. 

Cis  Travers  has  altered  considerably  since  we  last  saw  him  on 
his  wedding  morning.  He  has  grown  much  older  and  more  manly- 
looking  ;  and  at  the  same  time  has  lost  the  look  of  boyish  frank- 
ness which  was  at  that  time  a  charm  in  his  face,  and  which  has 
been  replaced  by  a  peevish,  discontented  expression  which  is 
scarcely  pleasant  to  behold. 

Gretchen  played  on  to  the  end  of  her  andante,  whilst  Cis  lay 
with  bis  feet  on  the  sofa,  and  his  hands  thrown  back  behind  his 
yellow  head.  When  she  had  finished,  she  twisted  herself  round  on 
the  music-stool. 

*  What  have  you  come  to  me  for  this  evening  ? '  she  asked,  in 
her  gentle  voice. 

*■  Oh,  worried  to  death  as  usual  I  My  wife  has  gone  to  the 
opera — we  had  to  dine  at  seven  o'clock ;  fancy  that  in  June  I  and 
it  is  twice  a-week  at  least  that  it  happens.  What  is  a  man  to  do 
with  himself,  left  all  alone  in  an  empty  house  at  eight  o'clock  ?  ' 

*  Why  don't  you  go  with  Mrs.  Travers,  then  ? ' 

'  I  ?  my  dear  little  girl  1  you  know  I  detest  it !  The  only 
music  I  like  is  yours,  Gretchen,'  he  added,  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  her.  Probably  in  the  half-light  Gretchen  did  not  see  it,  for 
she  made  no  responding  movement. 

*  Ptill,'  she  continued  gently,  *  it  is  a  pity  sucb  a  lovely  woman 
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as  Mrs.  Travers  should  always  go  out  without  her  hufihand,  alone 
— or  with  other  men.' 

*  Do  not  lecture  me,  Gretchen ;  I  came  here  to  be  consoled,  and 
not  scolded.     I  am  so  fortunate  in  finding  you  at  home,  too.' 

^  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stop  long,  I  am  a&aid.  I  shall  have  to 
go  and  dress  very  soon.  I  am  going  out  to  a  musical  party.  Is 
it  nine  o'clock  yet  ?  ' 

'  Twenty  minutes  to — there's  lots  of  time ;  don't  be  running 
away  just  yet.  My  life  is  very  lonely,  and  it  does  me  good  to  talk 
to  you.  Juliet  has  her  friends  and  her  parties ;  she  does  not  care 
a  farthing  what  becomes  of  me.  She  never  did  care  in  the  least 
about  me — never  from  the  first,'  added  Cis,  with  irritation. 

Gretchen  made  no  answer ;  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  ran 
lightly  over  the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  her  lip  quivered,  unseen,  in 
the  darkening  twilight.  It  was  very  sad  to  her  to  hear  Cis  talk  like 
that.  Although  she  had  always  loved  this  man,  with  all  his  weak^ 
nesses  and  follies,  to  which  she  was  by  no  means  blind,  it  gave 
her  no  pleasure  to  hear  that  he  was  not  happy,  and  that  the  love 
he  had  once  felt  for  his  beautiful  wife  was  turned  into  bitter- 
ness and  peevish  discontent. 

Gretchen  had  one  of  those  pure  and  unselfish  natures  that 
love  goodness  for  its  own  sake.  She  would  far  rather  have  heard 
that  Cis  was  perfectly  happy  in  his  domestic  relations  than  have 
had  to  listen  to  all  the  miserable  complaints  which  testified  to 
such  fiattering  confidence  in  herself. 

'  Do  you  remember,'  (Continued  Cis  presently,  '  do  you  remem- 
ber the  old  days  when  I  used  to  meet  you  in  Wigmore  Street,  and 
we  walked  together  to  Bloomsbury  Square  ? ' 

'  I  remember  very  well,'  answered  Gretchen,  to  whom  every  one 
of  those  interviews  was  as  distinctly  present  as  if  they  had  happened 
only  yesterday. 

'  I  think  I  was  a  fool  in  those  days  1 '  said  Cis  with  a  sigh ;  *  I 
imagined  myself  violently  in  love  with  a  woman  who  has  done  no- 
thing but  scorn  me  all  my  life,  and  all  the  while  there  was  an 
affectionate  little  heart  close  by  which  I  might  have  had  for  the 
asking,  I  believe — eh,  Gretchen  ? ' 

*  What  rubbish  you  are  talking  I '  cried  Gretchen,  jumping  up 
so  hurriedly  that  she  upset  the  music-stool,  and  shutting  up  the 
piano  with  a  slam.  It  was  a  mercy  that  there  was  too  little  light 
to  see  how  scarlet  her  cheeks  had  turned. 

Cis  was  accustomed  to  give  way  to  these  little  flights  of  sen- 
timentaUsm  at  times ;  and  Gretchen,  who  knew  how  little  he  had 
really  cared  about  her  in  those  *  old  days,'  of  which  he  was  wont  now 
to  make  so  much,  found  such  speeches  particularly  trying  to  bear. 
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^  I  most  go  and  dress,'  she  said,  striking  a  match  and  lighting 
the  candles,  lest  Cis  should  relapse  into  the  ^  twilight  mood.' 

*  Wait  one  minute ;  I  have  really  something  to  ask  of  you,' 
said  Gis,  sitting  upright  on  the  sofa. 

'  Well,  make  haste,'  said  Grretchen,  in  the  most  practical  voice ; 
adding  immediately,  lest  he  should  think  her  unkind,  ^I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  do  anything  for  you,  as  you  know  well.' 

*  My  wife  is  going  to  give  a  musical  party — ^will  you  come  and 
play  at  it  ? '  said  Gis. 

'  Oh,  no,  no  I '  cried  Grretchen  in  sudden  dismay,  while  her  blue 
eyes  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  horror ;  for  what  woman  can 
bear  the  thought  of  meeting  face  to  face  that  other  more  success- 
ful woman  who  fills  the  place  she  has  wished  to  occupy  herself? 
'I  cannot  do  that — pray  don't  ask  me.' 

'Why  not?  It  is  not  I  who  ask  you — she  will.  She  was 
talking  of  whom  she  should  get  to  perform  at  this  party  to-night 
at  dinner,  and  someone  recommended  you.  I  think  it  was  Lady 
CaroUne  Skinflint.' 

^  Lady  Caroline  is  a  very  kind  friend  to  me,  but  do  not  ask 
me  to  go  to  your  wife's  house.  I — I  should  not  like  it,'  she  said 
besitatingly. 

'But  I  should  like  it  so  much,  Gretchen,'  pleaded  Cis,  whose 
Tanitj,  always  a  weak  point  with  him,  was  flattered  by  her  evi- 
dent distress.     '  Do  go,  to  please  me.' 

'I  will  think  it  over,  but  I  had  much  rather  not.  I  do  not  see 
wby  you  want  me  to  go — ^you  can  always  come  and  see  me  here ; 
and  now  I  must  go — good-night.'  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
for  an  instant,  and  left  him,  and  Cis  sauntered  down  idly  to  his 
dub. 

He  was  not  exactly  in  love  with  Grretchen,  but  it  pleased  him 
to  think  that  she  was  very  fond  of  him.  And  just  as  in  old  times, 
from  sheer  idleness  and  insouciance,  he  had  slipped  into  a  sort  of 
semi-sentimental  flirtation  with  her,  which  had  meant  nothing 
but  selfish  self-indulgence  to  himself,  but  which  had  brought  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  girl  whose  friend  he  professed  to  be, 
80  now  he  had  let  himself  slide  with  the  stream  into  much  the 
same  position  with  her.  To  be  the  sport  of  fate,  the  victim  of 
circumstances,  was  Cecil  Travers's  character  in  everything.  He  had 
good  instincts,  but  he  was  too  indolent  to  act  up  to  them — he 
could  be  generous  and  even  energetic  in  fits  and  starts,  but  he 
bad  no  strength,  either  moral  or  physical — he  was  neither  bad  nor 
vicious,  he  was  simply  utterly  and  deplorably  weak. 

Grretchen,  to  whom  fortunately  five  years,  without  robbing  her 
of  any  of  her  gentle  modesty,  had  nevertheless  brought  some 
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knowledge  of  the  world — without  ever  ceasing  to  love  and  honour 
the  man  who  had  'done  so  much  for  her  when  she  was  poor  and 
homeless,  had  nevertheless  lost  much  of  the  admiration  and 
almost  adoration  with  which  she  had  regarded  him  in  old  days. 
Her  idol  had  stepped  down  somewhat  from  his  pedestal,  and 
Grretchen's  heart,  which  was  of  that  essentially  feminine  and 
gentle  type  which  loves  only  the  more  because  it  pities  and  sees 
failings  in  that  which  it  loves,  felt  no  contempt  for  Cis,  only  a 
great  yearning  to  make  him  happier  and  better. 

It  was  unspeakably  painful  to  her  that  he  should  talk  so 
openly  even  to  hei-self  about  the  unhappiness  of  his  married  life, 
and  the  want  of  love  between  himself  and  his  wife ;  it  was  painfal, 
it  was  even  shocking  to  her,  and  yet  it  was  passing  sweet  to  think 
that  he  should  turn  for  comfort  to  her  in  his  troubles. 

For  of  course  Gretchen  took  his  part.  Of  course  she  felt 
anger  and  hatred  towards  the  wife  whose  history  she  did  not  know, 
and  whose  proud  beauty  she  had  only  once  beheld. 

Women,  generally  even  the  best  of  them,  are  cruelly  severe 
towards  each  other.  They  are  the  harshest  of  censors,  the  most 
unjust  of  judges— for  they  condemn  unheard.  Gretchen  heard 
vaguely  in  the  outskirts  of  that  great  world  into  which  she  herself 
went  in  such  a  humble  manner,  that  Mrs.  Travers  was  a  woman  of 
fashion,  was  much  admired  and  much  sought  after,  and  she  at  once 
formed  her  own  conclusions.  To  her  Cecil's  wife  was  a  heartless 
coquette,  given  over  to  dissipation  and  worldliness  and  love  of  dress, 
who  neglected  her  husband,  and  made  his  home  wretched  in  order  to 
indulge  freely  in  her  own  frivolous  pursuits. 

To  go  to  the  house  of  this  woman  who  had  not  only  taken 
Cecil  irretrievably  away  from  her,  but  who  did  not  value  that 
which  she  had  won,  seemed  a  very  dreadful  ordeal  to  Gretchen. 
Nevertheless,  Cis  had  asked  her  to  go — had  said  it  would  give 
him  pleasure  to  hear  her  play  at  his  house.  To  give  Cis  pleasure 
Gretchen  would  have  gladly  walked  barefoot  from  Netting  Hill  to 
Grosvenor  Street.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Mrs.  Travers,  in  a 
little  monogramed  and  perfumed  note,  presented  her  compliments 
to  Mdlle.  Sudenbach,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  if  she  would  be 
able  to  play  for  her  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  and  what  were 
M'dlle.  Rudenbach's  terms,  &c., — Gretchen  in  reply  stated  that 
she  would  be  very  happy  to  play  at  Mrs.  Travers's  evening  party 
on  the  26th,  and  begged  to  enclose  her  terms. 
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Ghafteb  XX. 

YiBT  seldom  indeed,  in  these  days,  did  the  old-fashioned  iron 
gates  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  at  Sotheme  Court  open  to  receive 
their  young  mistress. 

Mrs.  Travers  would  not  live  in  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
Now  and  then  she  would  come  down  for  a  couple  of  days,  or  stop 
there  a  night,  to  break  the  journey  to  or  from  Scotland,  but  she 
could  bear  no  permanent  residence  there. 

Sotheme  Court  was  a  haunted  house  to  her — haunted  by 
ghosts  of  the  past,  which,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  her 
Ufe^  it  was  simply  impossible  for  her  to  face. 

Into  the  two  months  that  Hugh  Fleming  had  made  Sotheme 
Court  his  home,  had  been  crowded  enough  of  associations  and 
memories  to  fill  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  old  house. 

There  it  was  that  he  had  stood  as  he  had  listened  to  her  sing* 
ing^in  that  chair  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  evening — 
down  that  walk  in  the  shrubbery  it  was  that  they  had  wandered 
together — under  that  tree  they  had  sat  together ;  there  was  not  a 
room  in  the  house,  or  a  path  in  the  garden,  where  she  could  not 
conjure  up  his  image.  Before  her  marriage  she  had  loved  these 
memories,  but  now  they  had  become  absolutely  hateful  to  her. 

80  the  old  house  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Mrs. 
Blair  and  the  servants. 

This  was  a  better  state  of  things  than  Mrs.  Blair  had  dared  to 
hope  for.  Juliet  had  not  been  unkind  to  her  stepmother,  and  Cis 
had  always  been  favourably  disposed  towards  her.  As  they  did 
not  intend  to  live  at  Sotheme  themselves,  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  Mrs.  Blair  should  not  continue  to  make  it  her  home.  So 
Mrs.  Blair  lived  there  on  all  the  fat  of  the  land. 

She  asked  her  own  friends,  French  acquaintances,  principally  of 
her  ante-nuptial  days, to  stay  with  her,  greatly  to  old  Higgs^s  disgust, 
who  was  loud  in  his  grumblings  against  the  '  dirty  furrin  French 
folk,*  as  he  insisted  on  calling  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Crambert,  who  were  frequently  guests  at  Sotherne. 

Mrs.  Blair  played  the  country  lady  to  these  and  other  admiring 
friends,  gave  little  dinner-parties  for  their  entertainment,  drove 
them  out  to  see  the  show  places  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
uicient  landau,  drawn  by  two  remarkably  fat  and  lazy  old  horses, 
and  did  the  honours  of  Sotheme  Court  generally,  as  if  the  whole 
place  belonged  to  her. 

Higgs  hated  Mrs.  Blair  and  her  friends ;  the  new  state  of 
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things  was  abhorrent  to  him  ;  but,  like  a  brave  man,  he  stuck  to 
his  post  manfully.  As  long  as  he  had  breath  and  life,  Higgs 
declared  he  would  stay  at  Sotherne  to  serve  his  dear  young 
mistress,  and  to  prevent  the  old  place  from  going  to  rack  and  ruin 
in  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of  strangers.  Higgs  was  a  thorn  in  Mrs. 
Blair's  side — ^he  was  for  ever  doing  things  in  direct  opposition  to 
her  wishes.  He  often  refused,  respectfully  but  firmly,  to  obej 
her  orders,  stating  that  his  duty  to  Mrs.  Travers  prevented  him 
from  doing  so. 

*  Very  sorry,  ma'am,  but  my  conscience  wouldn't  allow  me  no 
peace  if  I  were  to  give  out  that  there  old  silver  tea  service,'  was 
the  sort  of  remark  he  was  wont  to  make ;  *  seeing  that  my  mistress 
is  away,  and  I  left  in  charge,  as  it  were,  of  her  property — anything 
to  oblige  you,  marm,  I  am  sure,  but  I  must  do  my  duty /usIJ  / ' 

And  Mrs.  Blair  might  entreat,  or  threaten,  or  storm,  it  was  all 
of  no  avail.  Higgs  would  jingle  his  keys  as  if  to  say,  '  Don't  you 
wish  you  may  get  it  I '  and  go  ofiF  to  his  pantry  chuckling  over  her 
discomfiture. 

Mrs.  Blair  would  have  given  a  great  deal  for  Higgs  to  leave, 
and  in  pursuance  of  that  object  she  made  herself  as  ungracious 
and  unpleasant  to  him  as  she  possibly  could ;  but  imluckily  Higgs 
saw  through  it,  and  was  well  determined  not  to  give  her  that 
supreme  triumph. 

'  She  thinks  as  how  I'll  give  warning,'  said  the  old  man  to 
himself ;  *  she  won't  find  Ebenezer  Higgs  so  easy  to  move.  TU 
stay  here  till  I  drop  sooner  than  go,  if  it's  only  to  spite  her !  I 
ain't  herr  servant,  and  she  can't  give  me  the  sack  I '  And  so  the  only 
result  of  the  feud  between  them  was  that  Higgs  made  himself 
more  intensely  disagreeable  than  ever,  and  on  hearing  shortly 
after  the  dispute  concerning  the  silver  tea  service  that  Mrs.  Blair 
expected  some  friends  to  stay  with  her  for  Christmas,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  the  dining-room  grate  was  breaking 
to  pieces,  and  had  the  whole  fireplace  taken  out  and  sent  oflF  to  the 
ironmonger's  to  be  renewed  ;  so  that  the  company  had  to  use  the 
breakfast-room,  and  Mrs.  Blair  had  to  postpone  a  dinner-party 
which  she  had  intended  giving  in  honour  of  her  guests. 

Of  course  all  these  things  were  very  trying ;  but  still,  on  the 
whole,  Mrs.  Blair  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  her  lot  in  life. 
Day  after  day  she  congratulated  herself  upon  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  all  her  hopes  and  plans.  How  well  everything  had 
turned  out,  and  how  different  everything  would  have  been  if  she 
had  not  stopped,  that  letter  from  Colonel  Fleming !  Of  course 
Juliet  would  never  have  married  Cis — that  odious  guardian  would 
have  come  back,  and  she  herself  would  have  been  turned  adrift 
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upon  the  world  with  a  very  small  income,  whereas  now  everything 
had  ended  for  the  best*  She  had  a  comfortable  and  luxurious 
home  and  plenty  of  servants,  whom  she  neither  kept  nor  paid  to 
wait  upon  her;  she  had  no  expenses,  and  her  position  in  the  county 
as  Mr.  Blair's  widow  was  everything  that  she  could  wish.  And 
as  to  Juliet,  she  of  course  was  perfectly  happy — probably  much 
happier  than  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  marry  her  Colonel ;  no  one 
would  ever  know  anything  about  that  letter  now,  and  Mrs.  Blair 
felt  convinced  that  she  had  done  right,  perfectly  right,  in  suppress- 
ing it.  After  all,  the  result  had  justified  the  means.  All's  well 
that  ends  well. 

Of  her  nearest  neighbours  and  connections,  the  Traverses  of 
Broadley,  Mrs.  Blair  saw  but  very  little.  Five  years  had  not 
passed  away  without  working  sundry  changes  for  them. 

Mary  was  married  to  a  well-to-do  squire  in  the  next  county, 
and  Flora  had  shot  up  into  a  tall  thin  wisp  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with 
a  fiice  like  Greorgie's,  but  with  a  promise  of  more  beauty  than  had 
e?er  belonged  to  her  dead  sister.  And  between  the  squire  and  the 
sad  past.  Time  had  already  begun  to  spread  his  cobweb  veil.  Slowly, 
but  sorely,  Georgie's  memory  became — not  forgotten — for  when 
can  a  &ther  ever  forget  his  dead  child  ? — but  vaguer  and  more 
indistinct ;  the  bitterness  went  out  of  the  recollection  of  her,  and 
only  the  sweet  savour  of  her  goodness  and  gentleness  left  its  halo 
around  her  early  grave. 

The  home  gap  was  slowly  filling  up  again,  as  all  such  gaps  do — 
God  forbid  that  they  should  not.  However  wide  the  breach  that  is 
made,  however  hopeless  the  blank  may  be,  the  strangeness  and 
the  agony  of  it  does  in  time  wear  off — the  wound  may  leave  its 
scars,  but  the  open  sore  heals  up. 

Squire  Travers  was  indeed  no  longer  the  same  man  he  used 
to  be — ^he  was  more  subdued  and  patient  in  manner,  less  irritable, 
and  less  given  to  strong  language ;  but  he  no  longer  now  gave  way 
to  fits  of  melancholy  and  depression. 

He  had  been  very  pleased  at  his  son's  marriage,  and  that  event 
had  certainly  been  the  first  thing  that  had  roused  him  from  the 
ntter  prostration  that  had  followed  upon  his  daughter's  death. 

Then,  although,  as  he  had  himself  said,  he  would  never  again 
keep  the  hounds,  yet,  after  two  winters  had  passed  away,  the  old 
hnnting  instinct  had  awoke  again,  and  when  the  third  season  came 
round  he  had  found  himself  quite  unable  to  resist  it. 

When  he  had  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  one  afternoon 
Jn  November  for  some  time,  and  then  had  suddenly  turned  round 
and  said  to  his  wife,  *  I  think  I  shall  potter  out  on  Sunbeam  to- 
ttoirow  morning — ^I  hear  the  hounds  meet  at  Cosby  Farm,'  the 
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speech  had  been  hailed  by  Mrs.  Travers  as  very  good  news  indeed 
After  that  he  went  out  regularly,  far  or  near,  a  little  shamefacedly 
at  first,  lest  anyone  should  think  him  heartless  to  his  daughter's 
memory,  but  by-and-by  with  all  the  keenness  and  zest  reyived ; 
besides,  Wattie  had  set  his  mind  at  ease. 

'  She  would  have  liked  you  to  go  out  again,  I  know,'  he  had 
said  to  him,  and  the  Squire  had  silently  pressed  his  hand. 

*  It  would  have  made  her  miserable  to  think  you  had  given  up 
hunting,  and  it  does  her  no  good,  poor  darling,'  continued  Wattie; 
'  and  besides,  you  have. Flora  to  think  of.' 

Yes,  there  was  Flora ;  for  her  sake  it  was  desirable  that  her 
father  should  go  out  with  her  instead  of  leaving  her,  as  had  lately 
happened,  to  the  care  of  the  groom — for  Flora,  like  Greorgie,  *had 
it  in  her,'  and  no  considerations  could  stop  her  from  slinking  off 
after  the  hounds  whenever  they  came  within  reasonable  distance. 

There  was  one  thing  that  the  Squire  could  not  be  too  particular 
about  with  his  younger  daughter,  and  that  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  horses  she  rode.  No  half-broken,  untried  animal  should  ever 
carry  a  daughter  of  his  again  ;  every  horse  Flora  mounted  was  well 
trained  and  broken  in  for  a  lady's  riding,  and  warranted  free  from 
all  sorts  of  vices.     The  Squire,  too,  gave  long  prices  for  them. 

Flora,  who  was  quite  as  fearless  and  bold  as  her  sister  ever  had 
been,  sometimes  resented  this  extra  care  that  was  taken  of  her ; 
but  one  look  from  Wattie  Ellison  was  generally  sufficient  to  make 
her  silent  and  submissive. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  unhappy  scene  that  was  going  on  one  mild 
winter's  morning  in  the  paddock  at  the  back  of  the  house.  A 
number  of  hurdles  had  been  set  up  at  equal  distances  round  the 
field,  and  Flora,  mounted  on  a  splendid  young  thoroughbred  horse 
which  her  father  had  just  bought  for  her,  was  careering  round, 
taking  the  hurdles  one  after  the  other  in  steeple-chase  fashion, 
whilst  her  father  and  Wattie,  Davis  the  groom,  and  poor  old  Chan' 
ticleer,  stood  together  in  a  group  in  the  centre. 

*  Why, papa,  you  look  like  the  showman  at  Astley's ! '  cried  Flora, 
as  with  flushed  cheeks  she  trotted  up  to  them  after* her  exploits. 
*  There  you  stand  twisting  about  and  flourishing  your  whip.  I 
ought  to  have  on  pink  skirts  and  spangles,  and  then  we  might  get 
up  a  regular  circus.  Fancy  you  jumping  through  a  paper  hoop, 
papa!'  and  Flora  laughed  merrily  with  all  a  younger  child's  sauci* 
ness  and  impudence. 

*  You  would  look  uncommonly  well  in  spangle?,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Flora,'  said  Wattie,  patting  her  horse's  neck,  and  looking  up  ad- 
miringly at  her ;  upon  which  Flora  made  a  pass  at  his  hat  with 
her  whip,  which  of  course  she  missed,  and  then  shook  her  fist  at 
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Um  with  Boch  a  happy  laugh,  and  looking  so  pretty  the  while, 
that,  child  as  she  was,  there  seemed  to  be  some  foundation  for  the 
county  gossip^  which  reported  that  Wattie  Ellison  was  only  wait^ 
ing  till  Flora  should  be  eighteen  to  transfer  openly  to  her  the 
affection  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  her  sister. 

That  this  was  ^the  Squire's  dearest  wish  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  so  devoted  to  Wattie,  that  his  poverty  apd  small  income 
were  as  nothing  to  him ;  he  had  calculated  that  he  could  give  Flora 
enough  to  live  on  comfortably,  and  to  secure  this  once-despised 
young  man  as  his  son-in-law  was  now  one  of  his  greatest  hopes. 

So  the  Squire  took  to  hunting  again,  and  Flora  became  his 
eonstaat  companion.  Her  mother  shook  her  head  lugubriously,  and 
prophesied  all  sorts  of  evil  things,  but  in  the  long  run  she  was  too 
pleased  to  see  her  husband  more  like  his  old  self  again  to  be  very 
much  disturbed,  especially  as  Amy's  education  engrossed  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  ;  and  as  that  young  lady  showed  no  tendency 
whatever  for  hunting  tastes,  she  was  able  to  cajry  out  all  her 
theories  about  the  training  of  young  ladies  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner in  the  person  of  her  youngest  daughter. 

Boring  the  course  of  that  same  third  winter,  when  the  Squire 
took  again  to  bis  hunting,  an  event  happened  which  plunged  the 
whole  fiuuily  into  great  grief  for  several  days.  This  was  the  death 
of  fiiithful  old  Chanticleer. 

One  morning  the  old  hound  refused  the  bread  and  milk  which 
Flora  had  never  once  forgotten  to  give  him  every  day  in  obedience 
toGreorgie's  dying  wishes,  and  presently  he  hobbled  up  to  her,  for  he 
had  become  very  lame  and  infirm,  and,  lying  down  on  the  comer  of 
her  dress,  licked  her  hand  once,  and  then  turned  over  on  his  side, 
and  died  without  a  struggle. 

It  was  as  if  the  last  link  with  Georgie  had  been  cut  away>  -the 
old  dog  had  for  her  sake  become  a  general  favourite,  and  even  Mrs. 
Trnvers  was  upset  at  his  sudden  death.  But  after  that,  and  save  for 
that  distressing  incident,  things  altogether  had  fallen  back  into 
peaceful  and  happy  grooves  at  Broadley  House. 

And  Juliet — how  had  it  fared  with  Juliet  during  these  first 
five  years  of  her  married  life  ? 

The  first  year  after  their  wedding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travers  spent 
in  travelling  abroad,  and  it  was  during  these  travels,  and  after  she 
had  been  married  more  than  three  months,  that  Juliet  at  length 
found  courage  to  write  to  Colonel  Fleming. 

It  was  but  a  note,  merely  a  few  lines,  thanking  him  for  his 
wedding  presents  to  her,  and  expressing  her  admiration  of  them ; 
and  then  with  a  trembling  hand  she  added : 

^  You  have  accused  me  of  harshness  and  coldness  towards  you, 
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and  of  silence.  Of  the  xtwo  former  I  am  certainly  guiltless,  and  of 
the  latter  I  cannot  understand  that  you  should  accuse  me ' — words 
which,  when  he  read  them,  puzzled  and  bewildered  him  beyond 
description. 

After  their  year  abroad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travers  came  home,  but 
not  to  Sotheme ;  they  bought  a  large  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  and  there  established  themselves. 

For  her  beauty,  her  wealth,  and  her  talent,  Mrs.  Travers  soon 
gained  a  reputation  in  the  London  world ;  no  one  was  so  well 
dressed,  or  rode  such  good  horses — ^no  one  drove  such  a  perfect  pair 
of  ponies  in  the  morning,  or  reclined  in  such  a  well-appointed 
barouche  in  the  afternoon ;  her  dinners  were  faultless;  her  evening 
parties,  filled  with  the  QMe  of  London  society,  were  invariable  suc- 
cesses ;  she  was  courted,  flattered,  admired,  and  sought  after ;  she 
had  everything  that  money,  and  youth,  and  beauty  could  give  her, 
and  yet — and  yet  the  woman  was  miserable. 

For,  to  begin  with,  Juliet  was  daily  discovering  how  true  her 
own  instincts  had  been  when  she  had  told  Cis  Travers  long  ago  that 
they  never  could  be  happy  together — that  they  were  totally  unsuited 
for  each  other,  that  her  life  and  her  mind  were  in  no  way  similar 
to  his,  and  that  she  and  he  must  for  ever  go  along  differest 
paths. 

Juliet  began  to  realise  that  most  painful  of  all  positions  for  a 
wife — that  her  husband  was  inferior  to  herself.  He  was  her  inferior 
in  everything — in  mind,  in  refinement,  and  in  character.  She  had 
known  it  long  ago — all  her  life,  indeed — but  she  had  not  certainly 
understood  until  she  was  married  to  him  how  irksome  and  how 
unbearable  such  a  reversal  of  the  fitness  of  things  would  be  to  her. 

She  did  not  dislike  her  husband ;  far  from  it.  She  was  indeed 
fond  of  him  in  a  sort  of  way ;  but  she  derived  no  comfort  or  support 
to  herself  from  his  society. 

She  was  for  ever  bending  down  to  his  level,  trying  to  enter  into 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  whilst  he  could  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
sympathise  with  or  understand  hers. 

After  a  time  Cis  became  dimly  conscious  that  things  were  not 
as  they  should  be  between  them ;  he  could  not  understand  the  cause 
of  it,  but  he  began  vaguely  to  perceive  the  effects,  and  with  the 
natural  weakness  of  his  character,  instead  of  making  the  best  of  the 
imalterable,  lie  turned  it  into  a  perpetual  subject  of  grumbling 
and  complaint. 

He  became  fretful  and  peevish,  and  was  for  ever  reproaching 
his  wife  with  her  coldness  and  want  of  affection,  until  Juliet  one 
day,  fairly  exasperated,  turned  round  upon  him,  and  reminded  him 
that  she  had  told  him  before  she  married  him  that  she  did  not  love 
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him,  and  that,  having  chosen  to  take  her  withoat  affection,  he  had 
DO  right  to  reproach  her  for  the  want  of  it  now. 

After  that,  Cis  let  his  wife  pretty  well  alone,  and  took  to  going 
to  Gretchen  Budenbach  to  pour  out  his  troubles.  Grretchen  could 
understand  him,  he  thought,  with  that  fine  vanity  which  always 
mak^  a  man  think  himself  understood  by  the  woman  who  loves 
and  admires  him,  although  probably  she  has  fifty  times  less  com- 
prehension of  his  true  character  than  the  woman  who  has  not  affec- 
tion enough  for  him  to  make  her  blind  to  his  faults. 

And  Juliet  went  her  own  way.  She  had  now  but  one  object 
in  her  life — to  forget ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  unattainable 
tiian  any  other  unattainable  thing  that  is  beyond  our  reach,  it  is 
that  same  gift  of  forgetfulness  I  Hard  indeed  it  is  to  find  where 
we  may  drain  a  draught  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  I 

The  bitter  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  in  comparison 
with  what  is,  is  one  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shut  entirely 
out  of  our  minds. 

To  a  man,  hard  mental  work  does  perhaps  sometimes  succeed  in 
keeping  at  arm's  length  the  ghosts  of  past  joys  and  the  tortures  of 
\ma?ailing  regret ;  but  a  woman  can  seldom  hope  for  such  a  safe 
and  wholesome  discipline.  To  her  no  sort  of  work  is  open  but  the 
unending  toil  of  pleasure  ;  and  pleasure  which  cannot  occupy  the 
hrain  has  no  power  whatever  to  stifle  recollection. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Juliet  Travers  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  dis- 
sipation which  lasted  day  and  night,  and  for  which  she  had  no  na- 
tural taste ;  in  vain  that  she  filled  up  every  waking  hour  with 
engagement  after  engagement,  that  she  surrounded  herself  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  most  frivolous  type,  who  served, 
it  is  true,  to  amuse  her,  but  who  often  disgusted  her  at  the  same 
time  with  their  worldly  shallowness.  For  a  time,  indeed,  her 
thoughts  might  be  distracted  by  what  was  going  on  around  her ; 
but  wherever  she  went,  and  whatever  she  was  doing,  it  was  seldom  in- 
deed that  the  image  of  Hugh  Fleming  was  entirely  out  of  her  mind. 

She  did  her  very  best  to  stifle  the  ever-present  thought  of  him 
--every  feeling  of  honour  and  of  duty  urged  her  to  do  so ;  and  yet 
U^  task  became  daily  more  and  more  impossible  to  her. 

I  am  conscious  that  my  heroine  does  not  come  out  well  at  this 
period  of  her  life ;  but  I  am  not  placing  her  before  you  as  a  perfect 
character,  but  as  a  woman  full  of  faults  and  failings,  who  was 
tempest-tossed  on  a  stormy  sea,  and  who  was  groping  her  way 
helplessly,  and  not  very  successfully,  through  the  darkness. 

Juliet  was  no  saint — she  was  very  human  indeed ;  and  at  this 
time  of  her  life  her  better  instincts  and  nobler  qualities  were  cer- 
tainly somewhat  obscured. 
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She  became  very  reckless — reckless  of  good  and  evil,  and  very 
bitter  against  her  life. 

Had  there  been  anything  in  it  to  reconcile  her  to  it,  it  might 
not  have  been  so. 

Had  she  had  children,  everything  would  probably  have  become 
different  to  her ;  but  she  had  no  child,  and  daily  her  husband, 
"whom  she  had  never  loved,  drifted  farther  and  farther  away  from 
her.  No  one  was  dear  to  her ;  even  the  memory  of  her  lost  love, 
which  had  been  so  chillingly  thrown  back  upon  her,  was  so  filled 
with  bitter  humiliation  and  wounded  pride,  that  it  had  no  power 
to  soften  her. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  dangerous  and  soul-degrading 
state  of  things  than  for  a  woman  who  has  naturally  a  warm  heart 
and  quick  impulsive  feelings  to  be  thus  stranded,  with  every  natural 
channel  dried  up  wherein  her  affections  should  flow. 

Failing  love,  such  a  woman  often  seeks  to  fill  up  the  blank 
with  admiration  and  flattery,  thus  perverting  all  the  best  and 
highest  feelings  of  her  nature. 

And  failing  love — the  one  thing  she  yearned  for  unavailingly— 
there  was  no  lack  of  admiration  and  adulation  for  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Travers. 

She  grasped  at  them  eagerly,  hungrily ;  without  these  things, 
empty  and  unsatisfying  as  they  were,  she  often  felt  that  she  should 
die ;  they  served  to  drown  her  longings,  and  to  keep  at  hay  those 
other  miserable  thoughts  which  were  for  ever  assailing  her. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Mrs.  Travers  hurried  restlessly  from  place 
to  place — that  as  soon  as  Goodwood  week  had  brought  the  London 
season  to  a  close,  she  must  needs  go  to  Homburg  or  Baden  for  a 
month,  then  back  again  to  spend  the  autumn  months  in  large 
country  houses  filled  with  the  acquaintances  of  the  season,  where 
London  life  was  but  repeated  ai  fresco^  then  generally  to  Paris  for 
Christmas  time,  or  down  into  Leicestershire  with  her  hunters  for  a 
couple  of  months'  hunting  until  the  time  for  the  season  came  round 
again. 

In  all  these  arrangements  Gis  for  the  most  part  acquiesced. 
Juliet  always  had  the  upper  hand,  and  had,  moreover,  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  be  absolute  mistress,  that  it  would  have  required  a 
far  stronger  character  than  his  to  have  dictated  to  her  in  these 
matters. 

Juliet  did  not  drag  him  about  unwillingly ;  if  he  liked,  he  could 
come  with  her — if  not,  he  might  go  elsewhere,  wherever  he  liked;  it 
was  quite  immaterial  to  her — she  had  always  plenty  of  friends  to  go 
with  her.  So  it  often  happened  that  she  was  staying  alone  at 
this  or  that  country-house,  whilst  Gis,  who  neither  hunted  nor  shot, 
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and  therefore  found  himself  very  much  bored  in  the  country,  would 
be  sauntering  up  and  down  the  King's  Boad  at  Brighton  by  himself, 
or  else  living  as  a  bachelor  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  spending  the 
best  part  of  his  idle  days  in  Gretchen  Budenbach's  drawing-room. 

Often  in  a  hou&e  full  of  well-dressed  and  fashionable  women, 
Juliet  Travers  would  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  the 
centre  round  which  all  the  men  staying  in  the  house  would  gather. 
Often,  after  an  evening,  when,  resplendent  in  costly  jewels  and  rare 
laces,  she  had  &scinated  everyone  by  her  beauty  and  by  her  con- 
versation, her  host  and  hostess  would  agree  that  no  party  was 
complete  without  so  gifted  and  talented  a  guest ;  the  men  would 
fling  her  praises  long  and  loud  in  the  smoking-room ;  whilst  the 
^omen,  gathered  in  knots  in  each  other's  bedrooms,  tilled  with  all 
the  spite  and  envy  that  smaU-minded  women  always  feel  to  any 
one  of  their  own  sex  who  outshines  them,  would  pick  her  mercilessly 
to  pieces,  or  ^  damn  with  faint  praise '  the  woman  they  had  possibly 
parted  from  a  minute  before  with  clinging  kisses  and  soft-voiced 
murmurs  of  endearing  words. 

And  meanwhile  the  object  of  all  this  admiration  and  envy, 
with  all  her  satins  and  diamonds  flung  aside,  would  be  kneeling 
dishevelled  by  her  bedside,  shaken  with  convulsive  sobs,  and  press- 
ing to  her  lips  with  despairing  moans  a  yellow  faded  note  and  a 
soiled  and  stififened  glove. 

Chapter  XXI. 

AT  HOHS  AGAIN. 

It  is  a  breathlessly  hot  night  in  early  June,  the  hour  is  mid- 
night, the  scene  is  the  crush-room  of  the  Covent  Garden  Opera-house. 

It  is  a  popular  night,  the  last  strains  of  Gounod's  ^  Faust '  have 
but  lately  died  away ;  behind  the  scenes,  according  to  a  well-known 
and  time-honoured  tradition,  the  injured  but  forgiven  Marguerite, 
who  has  just  been  wafted  up  to  heaven  by  ingenious  machinery  among 
blue  muslin  clouds,  together  with  the  too  fascinating  Faust  and 
the  scarlet^tinted  Mephistopheles,  are  all  supposed  to  be  sitting 
amicably  together  refreshing  themselves  with  oysters  and  bottled 
stout,  whilst  in  the  front  of  the  house  the  audience  are  crowding 
down  the  staircase  and  out  into  the  entrance  in  search  of  their 
carriages.  Not  a  very  active  search  either.  Now  and  then  some- 
body's carriage  is  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  '  stopping  the  way,'  and 
one  or  two  people  rush  frantically  out  in  violent  haste ;  but  for  the 
nK)8t  part  the  well-dressed  bright-coloured  throng  stands  contentedly 
looking  about,  in  no  hurry  to  be  gone,  nodding  at  distant  and  un- 
gctr4t-able  acquaintances  over  each  other's  heads,  or  merely  staring 
at  each  other  curiously  or  admiringly  as  occasion  may  demand. 
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Standing  a  good  way  back  from  the  staircase,  and  very  much 
jammed  in  between  a  fat  paterfamilias  with  his  flock  behind  him 
and  two  pretty-looking  well-dressed  women  who  are  chattering 
together  in  front  of  him,  stands  a  man  who  is  evidently  alone  and 
almost  a  stranger  to  the  scene  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

He  looks  vaguely  round  upon  the  crowd,  and  sees  not  one 
familiar  face,  not  one  kindly  smile,  not  one  friendly  nod*  Yes, 
there  a  remembered  face  goes  by,  and  stares  blankly,  unknowingly 
at  him  as  it  passes — he  is  forgotten  1 

^  This  is  solitude — this  is  to  be  alone,'  he  mutters  to  himself 
with  a  half  cynical  smile ;  *  and  people  call  this  coming  **  home  I " ' 
he  added,  and  the  smile  died  away  into  a  sigh. 

He  is  a  striking-looking  man,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall  and 
upright,  but  with  many  hard  lines  which  care  as  well  as  time  have 
traced  upon  his  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  face.  A  certain  supe- 
riority  about  the  man,  and  a  certain  stamp  of  birth  and  breeding, 
cause  the  two  women  who  are  in  front  of  him  to  turn  round  more 
than  once  to  glance  up  at  him. 

*  Who  is  that  ? '  whispers  one. 

^  I  don't  know,'  replies  the  other  in  the  same  tone ;  ^  he  looks 
like  somebody,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  him  before.' 

And  then  they  forget  him,  and  go  on  with  their  chattering  aloud. 

Suddenly  a  name  spoken  by  one  of  them  arrests  the  stranger's 
attention. 

'  Don't  you  know  who  that  is  ?  Why,  that  is  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Travel's,  who  is  making  such  a  sensation  this  season.' 

'  Which— the  dark  one  ? ' 

^  Yes,  the  taU  dark  woman,  with  the  diamonds  and  the  bla<;k 
Spanish  lace  thrown  over  her  head.' 

*  How  lovely  she  is  I ' 

'  Yes,  lovely  enough.  That  little  fair  woman  vriith  her  is  Mrs. 
Dalmaine,  her  great  friend.  Don't  you  remember  the  scandal  there 
was  about  her  two  seasons  ago  ? ' 

^  Oh,  perfectly ;  you  don't  mean  to  say  she  is  here  still  I  Why, 
there  was  to  have  been  a  divorce.' 

'  Oh,  it  was  all  hushed  up,  and  she  goes  about  under  Mrs. 
Travers's  wing  now,  so  I  suppose  she  is  all  right.' 

^  And  is  that  Mrs.  Travers's  husband  who  is  offering  her  his  ann  ? ' 

^  Lor'  no,  my  dear  I  the  husband  never  shows.  They  say  he  is 
a  muff,  or  a  misanthrope,  or  a  savant,  or  something  of  that  kind,' 
answered  the  other ;  <  at  all  events,  he  is  never  with  his  wife ;  that 
good-looking  fellow  is  Lord  George  Mannersley — ^he  has  been 
dancing  attendance  upon  her  all  the  season  ;  she  never  goes  any- 
where without  him.    It  is  really  quite  dTtadfvX  the  way  somo 
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married  women  go  on !  If  you  and  I  were  to  do  such  things,  my 
dear,  everybody  would  cut  us ;  but  just  because  she  is  rich  and  the 
fashion,  nobody  seems  to  think  anything  of  it.  They  say  Lord 
George  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  gives  her  such 
splendid  presents  ;  isn't  it  shocking!  And  Mrs.  Robertson  told  me 
the  other  day  that  she  had  it  from  Lady  Walters,  who  is  very  in- 
timate with  her,  that  she  knows  for  a  fact — ^hush,  it  would  never 

do  to  say  it  aloud,  but '  and  the  rest  of  the  communication  was 

delivered  in  a  whisper.  It  was  probably  something  very  spicy,  for 
the  two  ladies  giggled,  and  then  shook  their  heads  with  a  little 
sham  horror  over  it,  as  if  to  say  '  Very  sad,  but  how  delightful  a 
hit  of  scandal  is !  and  even  if  it  does  take  away  an  innocent 
woman's  character,  what  does  it  signify,  so  long  as  it  affords  us  a 
little  amusement ! ' 

And  Hugh  Fleming,  standing  behind  them,  an  nnwiUing 
listener,  heard  it  all. 

Heard  it ;  and  then,  following  the  direction  of  their  eyes,  saw 
her  once  again. 

She  was  standing  a  little  way  up  the  staircase,  leaning  some- 
what languidly  against  the  wall ;  the  woman  who  had  been  pointed 
out  as  Mrs.  Dalmaine — a  bright,  lively  little  blonde,  with  a  too 
straw-coloured  chignon,  and  a  suspicion  of  blacking  about  the  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes,  stood  chattering  away  merrily  beside  her, 
whilst  in  front  of  her,  holding  her  fan,  and  fanning  her  at  times 
with  it,  stood  a  remarkably  handsome  young  man,  with  the  deepest 
blae  eyes,  and  the  blackest  of  curly  heads,  and  a  long  moustache 
He  was  talking,  seemingly,  to  Mrs.  Dalmaine ;  but  his  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  lovely  face  of  Mrs.  Travers.     She  took  but  little 
part  in  the  conversation ;  every  now  and  then  she  smiled,  or  put 
in  a  word  or  two,"and  at  every  instant  she  bowed  her  head  grace- 
folly  to  some  one  or  other  of  her  friends  among  the  stream  of 
people  who  passed  along  down  the  staircase. 

She  looked  tired  and  slightly  bored,  and  when  ^  Mrs.  Travers's 
carriage '  was  shouted  from  below,  and  her  footman  appeared  at 
the  doorway,  she  took  Lord  George  Mannersley's  arm  with  alacrity, 
as  if  glad  to  be  off. 

Her  name  was  so  well  known  as  a  London  beauty  that  not  a 
few  pressed  forward  to  look  at  her  as  she  passed  out,  and  amongst 
them  Colonel  Fleming,  too,  pushed  to  the  front  rank.  He  stood 
close  by  the  door  through  which  she  went  out.  He  saw  her  sweet 
bee,  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  its  well-remembered  beauty,  yet 
^th  a  certain  gravity  and  a  certain  hardness  in  the  lines  that  were 
new  to  it ;  he  had  time  to  note  the  wistful,  unsatisfied  look  in  her 
dark  eyes,  and  he  heard  her  voice  as  she  came  past  him. 
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*  Won't  you  come  to  my  rooms  to  supper  ?  Do  1 '  Lord  George 
was  saying  to  her,  entreatingly.  *  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not.  We  have  got  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  and  Castleton  is  sure  to 
drop  in  to  make  a  fourth.     Don't  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  must/  she  answered,  flushing  a  little  at  his 
eagerness.     ^  I  am  very  tired  to-night ;  I  had  rather  go  home.' 

And  then  she  passed  close  by  him.  There  was  a  flash  of  the 
diamonds  in  her  hair,  and  on  her  bosom ;  a  whiff  of  the  perfume 
from  her  bouquet ;  her  rich  black  satin  draperies  brushed  against 
his  feet  as  she  went  by — he  could  have  put  out  his  hand  to  hold 
her  back,  she  was  so  near — so  near — and  yet,  alas  1  so  very  far. 

Her  carriage  rolled  away,  and  Hugh  Fleming  turned  out  alone 
into  the  crowded,  squalid  streets. 

It  was  thus  that  he  had  met  her  again — ^the  woman  who  had 
been  his  dream  and  his  ideal  ever  since  he  had  left  her  I  The 
same,  yet  no  longer  the  same — ^no  longer  the  girl  he  remembered 
with  the  light  of  truth  and  candour  in  her  eyes,  with  the  best  and 
highest  instincts  of  womanhood  shining  out  in  her  ever-vaiying 
face,  but  a  woman  who  already  wore  the  mask  of  hardness  and 
worldliness,  whose  eyes  had  grown  cold  and  unloving,  whose  laugh- 
ter, as  she  passed  by  him,  had  sounded  hollow  and  unreaL 

And  worse  even  than  this — she  was  a  woman  whose  doings  had 
become  talked  and  gossiped  about,  whose  bosom  friend  was  said  to 
be  of  dubious  reputation ;  whilst  already  the  breath  of  scandal  had 
coupled  her  own  name  with  that  of  the  worthless  young  profligate  on 
whose  arm  he  had  seen  her  leaning* 

Bitter,  most  bitter,  were  Hugh  Fleming's  reflections  as  he  paced 
slowly  along  towards  his  club  and  thought  on  these  things. 

What  had  changed  her  ?  What  had  happened  to  her  ?  Was 
this  the  result  of  the  loveless  marriage  which  he  himself  had  urged 
upon  her  ?    Or  was  there  other  and  deeper  mischief  still  going  on  ? 

Still  pondering  on  these  things,  Hugh  Fleming  stood  back  for 
an  instant  at  a  crossing  in  Berkeley  Square,  as  a  brougham,  drawn 
by  a  showy-looking  pair  of  horses,  dashed  by  him. 

It  was  Mrs.  Travers's  carriage.  By  the  light  of  the  lamps  as  it 
passed,  he  could  see  that  Mrs.  Dalmaine  was  no  longer  there ;  she 
had  probably  been  dropped  at  her  own  house.  There  were  only 
two  people  in  the  carriage — Mrs.  Travers  herself,  and  by  her  side 
Lord  George  Mannersley's  handsome  head  bending  forward  and 
talking  eagerly  and  animatedly  to  her. 

Colonel  Fleming  saw  them  both  perfectly,  and  then  the 
brougham  dashed  by,  and  left  him  standing  alone  in  the  darkness 
of  the  empty  street. 

And  aa  he  stood  there,  there  raged  at  his  heart]  one  of  the 
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original  aavage  indtincts  which  education  and  civilisation  have  no 
power  to  destroy  in  a  man's  breast — a  fierce,  murderous,  maddening 

jealousy* 

Women  are  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  this  same  vice  of 
jealousy ;  but  the  jealousy  of  a  woman — far  easier  aroused^  it  is 
troe — ^finds  its  vent  in  small  spite^  and  malice,  and  back-biting. 
But  for  the  good,  strong,  imadulterated  flavour  of  the  passion, 
oommend  me  to  the  jealousy,  just  and  excusable,  of  a  man 
towards  that  other  man  who  seeks  to  injure  the  fair  fame  of  the 
woman  whom  he  loves* 

A  man  who  is  a  prey  to  such  a  jealousy  becomes,  for  the  time, 
a  savage  or  a  wild  beast. 

As  Hugh  Fleming  stood  there,  looking  after  Juliet's  departing 
brougham,  he  could  gladly,  eagerly,  joyfully  have  strangled  the  man 
who  was  sitting  in  it  beside  her.  He  would  have  blessed  you  or 
anyone  else  who  would  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  trampling 
that  dark  clustering  head  in  the  mud  of  the  gutter,  and  of  quench- 
ing for  ever  the  light  in  those  deep  blue  eyes  that,  all  unconscious 
of  the  murderous  thoughts  so  near  them,  were  feasting  themselves 
(m  Juliet's  beauty. 

'And  it  was  for  this  that  I  gave  her  up  t  My  God,  for  this  I ' 
he  muttered  below  his  breath,  as  he  strode  on  with  all  the  fierce 
tnnnoil  of  bitter  hatred  surging  within  him. 

Mrs.  Travers's  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street  was  a  chtf 
d^ceuvre  of  good  taste  and  luxury.  No  money  had  been  stinted  in 
its  famishing  and  decoration;  nothing  had  been  spared  that  could 
add  either  to  the  refinement  or  to  the  comfort  of  every  room  in  the 
house. 

In  Juliet  Travers's  drawing-room  there  were  ho  masses  of  gild- 
ingy  no  heavy  painted  cornices,  no  crimson  satin  damask,  no  blaze 
of  colour  and  vulgarity ;  no  trace,  in  short,  of  the  upholsterer's 
and  the  house-decorator's  hand,  to  bewilder  or  to  oppress  you  with 
suffocating  grandeur.  ' 

Everywhere  was  harmony  and  fitness;  sober  colouring  and 
festidiousness  of  taste;  rich  dark  draperies;  luxurious  couches, 
valuable  pictures  in  Venetian  frames  mellowed  by  the  glow  of  age, 
priceless  old  china,  delicate  Sevres  or  quaintest  Bristol  and  Worces- 
ter, set  out  by  careful  hands  upon  dark  shelves  and  brackets; 
book-cases  filled  with  every  book  that  a  lover  of  art  or  literature 
could  desire ;  the  piano  covered  with  the  best  and  highest  style  of 
music ;  whilst  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  the  day  found  their 
places  in  a  general  and  rather  pleasant  litter  on  the  tables. 

Nothing  indicates  so  well  the  character  of  a  woman  as  the  room 
in  which  she  is  accustomed  to  live.   Not  all  the  emptiness  of  Juliet 
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Travers's  present  mode  of  life,  not  all  the  frivolity  of  moet  of  lier 
daily  associates,  could  wholly  obliterate  that  refinement  of  taste, 
that  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  improving  to 
the  mind,  which  a  thoroughly  well-educated  woman,  whatever  may 
be  her  surroundings,  retains  more  or  less  throughout  her  life. 

Juliet's  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor  Street  was  like  an  essay  on 
her  own  character — the  good  things  were  all  there,  but  they  were 
all  left  in  disorder  and  confusion. 

She  is  sitting  at  the  writing-table  on  the  morning  after  the 
opera,  her  pen  in  her  hand,  and  a  pile  of  invitation  cards  beside 
her,  which  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  at  the  corner  of  the  table,  is  busy  filling 
up,  ticking  the  names  off  a  long  paper  list  as  she  does  so,  whilst 
Juliet  leans  back  in  her  chair,  and  stares  idly  out  of  the  window. 

'  How  lazy  you  are,  Juliet  1 '  says  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  who,  we  may 
as  well  charitably  remark  tn  passant,  had  never  been  anywhere 
near  the  precincts  of  the  Divorce  Court;  although,  for  a  fast  young 
woman  with  an  old  husband,  she  had  certainly  done  as  many  foolish 
and  imprudent  things  as  had  sufficed  to  give  a  certain  colour  to 
sundry  slanderous  and  utterly  untrue  reports  about  her.  ^  How 
lazy  you  are  I  Here  you  are,  sitting  staring  at  nothing,  like  a 
love-sick  damsel,  whilst  I  am  slaving  away  in  your  service !  Are 
the  Blackwoods  to  be  asked  ?  What  do  you  want  a  lot  of  old 
fogies  filling  up  the  rooms  for  ?  When  I  give  a  musical  crush,  if 
ever  I  do,  I  won't  have  a  single  woman  over  fifty  in  the  room. 
What  is  the  good  of  them  ?  They  are  not  ornamental,  and  they 
take  up  just  the  room  of  two  ordinary  people — these  old  women 
do  so  run  to  fat ! ' 

^Nevertheless,  I  think  I  must  ask  the  Blackwoods,  Roaa,^ 
answered  Juliet,  with  a  smile ;  *  they  are  old  friends  of  my  father's, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  show  civility  to  old-fashioned  people.' 

*  Well,  certainly  it  is  doing  them  off  cheap,  so  here  goes  their 
card.  By  the  way,  have  you  had  an  answer  from  your  professionals 
yet — that  Miss  Eudenbach  ? ' 

*  Yes,  here  is  her  note — she  comes.  I  cannot  think  what  made 
Cecil  of  all  people  recommend  her !  he  seemed  quite  eager  about 
my  engaging  her — he  hates  music,  you  know  1 ' 

*  Ah,  my  dear,  you  never  can  tell  a  man's  motives  ! '  answered 
Mrs.  Dalmaine,  with  a  knowing  little  nod,  as  she  ran  her  pen 
through  the  Blackwoods'  name  on  the  list  in  front  of  her.  'Yon 
should  never  enquire  too  closely  into  a  husband's  fancies — ^you 
never  can  tell  what  the  quietest  of  them  are  up  to  ! ' 

*  Nonsense  1 '  said  Juliet,  rather  impatiently.  *  Have  you  finished 
that  list,  Bosa  ?    W^ell,  here  is  the  next — the  men.' 

*  Ah,  how  delightful  I  how  I  love  men  1 '  cried  the  little  woman, 
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applying  herself  with  diligence  to  study  the  paper  presented  to 
her.  *Dear,  delicious  beings !  not  half  of  them  will  come,  you  know, 
Jnliet ;  they  never  do,  even  to  your  parties,  and  you  get  more  than 
most  people.  You  will  only  get  your  own  lovers — about  a  dozen 
or  80.' 

'What  rubbish  you  do  talk  1  I  have  no  lovers,  Sosa.  I  wish 
yon  would  not  say  such  things/  said  Juliet,  frowning  a  little  angrily 

*No?  Oh,  I  am  sorry  I  used  the  word — what  shall  I  call 
tiiem — ^admirers — slaves — sweethearts  ?  What  do  you  call  Lord 
Geoi^,  for  instance  :  a  mixture  of  all  three  ? ' 

*  I  am  sick  of  Lord  George  I '  cried  Juliet,  impatiently  jumping 
up  from  the  table  and  scattering  her  writing  things  on  to  the  floor. 

'And  yet  you  would  miss  his  attentions  sorely  if  he  withdrew 
them ! '  said  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  who  was  not  wanting  in  shrewdness. 
*  My  dear  girl,  don't  be  absurd.  We  all  know  that  you  don't  care  a 
farthing  for  Lord  Greorge,  but  he  is  the  best-looking  man  about 
town,  and  it  gives  you  a  prestige  to  be  seen  about  with  him,  and 
aU  the  women  are  dying  with  rage  and  envy  of  you.  Believe  me,' 
continued  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  looking  up  solemnly  at  her  friend,  and 
speaking  emphatically  and  slowly,  as  if  she  was  laying  down  some 
giand  moral  maxim,  *  believe  me,  there  is  no  finer  position  in  life 
than  that  of  a  woman  who  has  succeeded  in  exciting  the  envy  and 
the  hatred  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  women  of  her  acquaint- 
ance— it's  the  finest  position,  Juliet :  think  what  a  success  among 
the  men  it  implies.' 

Juliet  could  not  help  laughing.  *  What  morals  you  have,  Eosa  1 
and  the  best  of  it  is,  I  really  think  you  believe  in  what  you  say.' 

*  Why,  of  course  I  do  I'  answered  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  opening  her 
eyes.  *  Why  should  I  not  ?  haven't  I  gone  through  it  all,  and  don't  I 
know  what  horrors  those  hateful  women  who  never  have  any  ad- 
mirers themselves  say  of  one,  and  haven't  I  got  the  whip  hand  of 
them  all  for  ever  ?  because  I  don't  care  one  brass  farthing  what 
they  say,  and  they  know  it.  Don't  you  be  a  goose,  Juliet ;  you 
keep  your  Lord  George — you  will  find  him  very  useful.' 

*  Well,  there  he  is  I '  said  Juliet,  as  a  hansom  dashed  up  to 
the  door ; '  so  now  I  shall  begin  by  making  use  of  him  to  take  you 
into  the  park  this  morning.  I  really  cannot  go,  and  you  must 
both  come  back  to  luncheon.  How  d'ye  do,  Lord  George?  You 
and  Mrs.  Dalmaine  must  excuse  my  going  out  with  you  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  am  so  busy.  Come  back  and  lunch  with  me  by-and-by, 
and  you  will  find  me  in  an  idle  and  gossiping  mood ;  just  now  I 
am  up  to  my  eyes  in  sending  out  invitations  for  my  next  musical.' 

Of  course  there  was  an  outcry  at  the  idea  of  Juliet's  not  going 
with  them,  but  it  ended,  as  such  disputes  always  did,  in  Juliet's 
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getting  her  own  way;  and  her  two  friends  went  out  together, 
Mrs.  Dalmaine  nothing  loth  to  parade  her  handsome  cavalier  in 
the  park,  and  Juliet  was  left  alone. 

After  they  had  been  gone  about  twenty  minutes,  however,  the 
bright  sunshine  and  fresh  breeze  looked  so  tempting  that  she 
remembered  some  trifling  thing  she  wanted  at  a  shop  in  Audley 
Street,  and  put  on  her  bonnet  to  walk  round  to  it. 

Going  downstairs  she  tapped  at  her  husband's  study  door,  and 
receiving  no  answer  looked  in.  Cis  lay  full  length  on  the  sofa 
fast  asleep,  with  a  novel  open  on  his  chest.  He  opened  his  eyes  as 
his  wife  came  in,  and  began  grumbling  at  being  awakened. 

*  How  lazy  you  are,  Cis  1 '  said  Juliet,  with  scarce-concealed 
contempt,  for  her  husband  often  spent  his  mornings  thus.  '  Get 
up,  and  put  on  your  hat,  and  come  out  with  me.' 

*What  should  I  go  out  with  you  for?  You  have  got  that 
horrid  Dalmaine  woman  with  you.     She  always  laughs  at  me.' 

'  Don't  abuse  my  friends,  please !  Besides,  she  is  not  here 
now.  I  am  going  out  for  ten  minutes  by  myself;  won't  you  come, 
Cis  ? '  she  added,  in  a  conciliatory  voice,  laying  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder. 

But  Cis  shook  her  oflF  impatiently.  *You  don't  really  want 
me — it  is  all  sham ;  you  don't  care  a  farthing  about  me  1 '  and  he 
turned  sulkily  away  from  her. 

'  You  are  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint,  Cis  1 '  said 
Juliet,  stamping  her  foot;  and  she  slammed  the  door  angrily 
behind  her,  and  went  out  alone. 

This  was  all  the  companionship  she  got  out  of  her  husband ! 
Fretful  sulks  and  reproaches  whenever  she  made  the  slightest 
advances  to  him.  Was  it  not  better  to  go  her  own  way,  and  to 
leave  him  completely  alone  ?  Some  impulse,  she  had  not  known 
what,  had  impelled  her  to  turn  to  him  this  morning ;  perhaps  it 
was  Mrs.  Dalmaine's  worldly  theories,  or  perhaps  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  those  visits  from  Lord  George  Mannersley ;  but  some- 
thing, some  good  feeling,  some  better  instinct,  had  prompted  her  for 
once  to  seek  out  her  husband,  and  this  had  been  the  result  of  it  I 

Sore  at  heart,  wounded  in  her  pride  and  in  her  best  feelings, 
Juliet  walked  along  in  the  bright  morning  sunshine  feeling  very 
acutely  what  an  utter  mistake  her  whole  life  had  been,  how  com- 
pletely alone  and  unloved  she  was  I  Unavailing  regrets,  hopeless 
memories,  rose  bitterly  in  her  heart.  Half  unconsciously,  the  name 
of  Hugh  Fleming  escaped  from  her  heart,  and  foimd  utterance  on 
her  lips ;  and,  as  it  did  so,  she  turned  the  corner  of  the  street — and 
met  him  face  to  face  I 
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GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

BT  OHABLES  BEADB. 

8.  c^e  €too  %t«ti. 

GEOFFREY  of  Monmouth  tells  the  old  British  legend  of  King 
Lear.  Holinshed  repeats  it,  and  from  him  Shakespeare  took 
it,  and  made  the  dry  bones  Uve.  In  that  great  master's  hands 
the  tale  broadened  and  deepened.  It  became  more  tragical  than 
the  original  record. 

This  is  the  outline  of  Shakespeare's  story : — 

£ing  Lear,  being  old,  and  disposed  to  enjoy  ease  and  dignity, 
without  the  cares  of  state,  resolved  to  divide  his  kingdom  amongst 
his  three  daughters ;  their  names  were  Goneril,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Began,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Cordelia,  unmarried,  but  courted 
by  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burg^dy,  then  a  powerful 
monarch,  though  nominally  vassal  to  the  French  King. 

When  it  came  to  the  division,  the  old  King  was  weak  enough 
to  teU  his  daughters  he  should  give  the  larger  share  to  the  one 
who  loved  him  best,  and  should  prove  her  love  by  words. 

This  was  to  invite  cheap  protestations,  and,  accordingly,  two  of 
the  ladies,  Goneril  and  Began,  vied  in  lip-love :  Goneril  said  she 
loved  him  more  than  words  could  utter :  yet  she  found  words  to 
paint  filial  love  in  tolerably  glowing  terms ;  for  she  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  *  she  loved  him  dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  or  liberty, 
and  no  less  than  honour,  beauty,  health,  and  life  itself; '  with  more 
to  the  same  tune. 

Began  could  not  soar  above  this ;  so  she  had  the  address  to  say 
that  her  sister  had  spoken  her  very  mind,  only  she.  Began,  went  a 
little  &rther,  and  detested  all  other  joys  but  that  of  filial  love. 

The  royal  parent  believed  all  this,  and  then  turned  to  his 
fevourite,  his  youngest,  and  asked  her  what  she  could  say  to  draw 
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from  him  a  larger  dowry  than  her  sisters  had  just  earned — ^wiih 

their  tongues. 

VardeUa,    Notliiiig^  my  lord. 

Lear,    Nothing  I 

Card.    Nothing. 

Lear.    Nothing  will  come  of  nothing :  speak  again. 

Cordelia  was  a  little  frightened  at  her  father's  anger ;  but  she 
would  only  say  that  she  loved  her  father  as  a  daughter  should :  she 
obeyed  him,  loved  him,  honoured  him,  and  thought  it  no  merit, 
but  a  thing  of  course.  She  also  declined  frankly  to  believe  that 
her  sisters,  who  were  wives,  had  no  love  for  their  husbands,  only 
for  their  father  ;  nor  could  she  promise  to  reserve  all  her  love  for 
her  father,  and  give  none  to  the  man  she  might  wed. 

The  fact  is,  she  being  a  woman,  her  sisters  were  such  transpa- 
rent humbugs  to  her,  that  it  made  her  rather  blunt  in  her  honesty; 
and  she  did  not  gild  the  pill. 

Lear.  So  yomig,  and  so  untender  P 
Cord.  So  youngs  my  lord^  and  true. 
Lear.    Let  it  be  8o  j  thy  truth,  then,  be  thy  dower. 

He  then  went  into  a  violent  passion,  and  disowned  her  as  his 
daughter,  aud  ordered  her  from  his  presence,  whilst  he  settled 
with  his  favoured  daughters  what  retinue  he  was  to  have  as  a  re- 
tired King,  and  where  he  was  to  live. 

Afterwards,  he  sent  for  Cordelia,  and  the  princes  her  suitors ; 
he  told  them  to  her  face  he  had  disinherited  her,  and  he  used 
terms  of  invective  so  ambiguous,  that  Cordelia,  who  had  borne  all 
the  rest  in  silence,  now  interfered,  and  appealed  to  his  justice  to 
tell  those  gentlemen  she  had  lost  his  favour,  not  by  any  unchaste  or 
dishonourable  act,  but  for  want  of  agreedy  eye  and  a  flattering  tongiie. 

Lear  evaded  this  remonstrance,  and   upbraided  her  again  in 

general  terms ;  but  Cordelia's  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  her  suitors. 

Burgundy,  indeed,  only  ofiFered  to  take  her  with  the  dowry  originally 

proposed ;  and  on  the  King  refusing  this,  he  declined  her  hand. 

But  thereupon,  this  pitiable  scene  was  redeemed  by  a  trait  of 

nobility. — France,  who  had  come  there  for  a  rich  dowry  as  well 

as  a  bride,  was  now  fired  with  nobler  sentiments,  and  welcomed  a 

pearl  of  Womanhood,  without  land  or  money : 

Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich;  being  poor ; 
Most  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  loyed,  despised  I 
.■*.*••« 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  King,  thrown  to  our  chance^ 
Is  Queen  of  us,  and  ours,  and  our  fair  France : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Can  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me. 

Even  this  noble  burst  did  not  enlighten  nor  soften  the  impein-* 
ons  old  King,  whose  vanity  had  been  publicly  wounded.    He 
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actually  took  the  arm  of  Burgundy,  the  paltry  Duke  who  had  ad- 
mitted he  wooed  the  lady  only  for  her  substance,  and  he  bade  the 
only  daughter  who  really  loved  him  begone 

Without  his  lovO;  his  grace^  his  benison. 

France  was  as  glad  to  have  her  as  he  to  part  with  her,  and  so 
she  disappeared,  for  a  time,  from  the  scene. 

Now,  the  terms  of  Lear's  retirement,  which  I  alluded  to  above, 
vere  these :  he  was  to  retain  the  title  of  a  King,  and  a  retinue 
of  a  hundred  Knights,  to  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  his  regal 
daughters,  and  he,  and  that  retinue,  were  to  reside  a  month  at  a 
time  with  each  Princess  in  turn. 

He  began  his  new  life  in  the  palace  of  his  daughter  Goneril. 

He  and  his  Knights  soon  became  burdensome  to  that  lady,  and 
she  made  the  most  of  every  Uttle  offence.  She  resolved  to  shift  him 
onto  her  sister,  and  gave  insidious  instructions  to  her  major  domo: 

Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 

Tou  and  your  fellows ;  I'd  have  it  come  to  question : 

If  he  distaste  it^  let  him  to  my  sister, 

Whose  mind  is  mine.    Idle  old  man, 

That  still  would  manage  those  authorities 

Which  he  hath  given  away  t 

These  perfidious  instructions  bore  fruit  immediately.  Goneril's 
head  servant  was  insolent  to  Lear ;  the  impetuous  King  beat  him, 
and  was  soon  after  confronted  by  his  daughter,  who,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, took  him  to  task  in  cold  and  lofty  terms  for  his  disorderly 
conduct,  and  that  of  his  train.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  she 
told  him  plainly  he  must  discharge  one  half  of  them,  or  she  should 
do  it  for  him. 

This  cool  insolence,  coming  so  soon  after  the  violent  protesta- 
tions, put  Lear  in  a  fury. 

Darkness  and  devils  t  * 

Saddle  my  horses :  call  my  train  together. 
Degenerate  bastard,  I'U  not  trouble  thee. 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
GonerU,    You  strike  my  people,  and  your  disordered  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

These  two  speeches  alone  may  serve  to  show  which  was  likely 
to  prevail  in  this  tmnatural  combat,  the  hot-headed,  warm-hearted 
King,  or  his  cold-blooded,  iron  daughter.  Lear's  rage  broke  into 
curees,  but  ended  in  tears  that  were  like  drops  of  blood  from  his 
wounded  heart ;  and  at  last  he  turned  away  from  that  ungrateful 
serpent,  and  journeyed  to  the  coiurt  of  Eegan. 

But  a  letter  from  Groneril  reached  that  palace  before  the  ex- 
King,  and  he  actually  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience 
of  his  own  daughter. 

sS 
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At  last  she  and  her  husband  met  him,  but  outside  the  house. 

At  sight  of  her  his  swelling  breast  overflowed,  and  he  told  her 
her  sister  was  ungrateful,  and  had  struck  him  to  the  heart.  *  0, 
Began  I'  he  sobbed. 

Began  calmly  begged  him  to  be  patient,  and  said  he  had  mis- 
understood her  sister :  it  was  for  his  own  good  she  had  restrained 
the  riots  of  his  followers.  She  reminded  him  he  was  old,  insinu- 
ated he  was  in  his  dotage,  and  needed  the  control  of  wiser  people ; 
and  to  conclude,  she  coolly  advised  him  to  return  to  her  sister,  and 
beg  her  pardon. 

*  What  I '  cried  he,  *  when  she  has  abated  me  of  half  my  train, 
looked  black  upon  me,  and  struck  her  serpent  fangs  into  my 
heart.'  He  then,  in  his  rage,  called  down  all  manner  of  curses  on 
his  eldest  daughter. 

Says  Began,  *  Why,  you  will  be  cursing  me  next.' 

In  the  midst  of  this,  who  should  arrive  but  Goneril  and  her 
attendants,  on  a  visit  to  Began. 

Began  received  her  instantly  with  a  cordiality  she  had  not 
showu  to  her  father  and  benefactor. 

Lear  was  amazed  at  that,  after  what  he  had  said,  and  exclaimed, 
*  0,  Began,  will  you  take  her  by  the  hand  ? ' 

It  was  Groneril  who  replied  to  this,  and  with  the  most  galling 
and  contemptuous  insolence. 

Why  not  by  the  hand,  air :  how  have  I  offended  P 
All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

At  this  the  poor  old  King  prayed  to  Heaven  for  patience. 

Began  paid  no  attention  to  that,  but  coldly  stuck  to  her  point 
She  advised  him  to  comply  with  Goneril's  terms,  strike  off  half  his 
Knights,  and  conclude  his  month.  After  that  he  could  come  to 
her.     At  present  his  visit  would  not  be  convenient. 

Lear  refused,  hotly. 

*  As  you  please,'  said  Groneril,  coldly. 

Began  persisted,  and  said  that,  in  fact,  fifty  followers  were  too 
many  in  another  person's  house.  How  could  so  many  people,  under 
two  commands,  hold  amity  ? 

Then  Goneril  put  in  her  word.  Why  could  he  not  be  attended 
on  by  their  servants  ? 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Began :  *  then,  if  they  were  disrespectful,  we 
could  control  them.  At  all  events,'  said  she,  *  when  you  come  to 
me,  bring  no  more  than  twenty-five.' 

He  asked  her  if  that  was  her  last  word ;  she  said  it  was.  Then 
the  poor  old  King  said  Goneril  was  better  than  she  was.  Yes,  he 
would  go  back  with  Goneril,  and  dismiss  half  his  retinue. 
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One  would  have  thought  these  clever,  heartless  women  had 

bandied  the  poor  old  man  to  and  fro  enough.     But  Groneril  had  no 

mercy :  this  was  her  reply,  when  he  consented  to  her  own  pro- 

poeition : — 

GoneriL  Hear  me^  my  lord. 

What  need  you  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  fiye, 
To  follow  in  a  house  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  P 
Regan.    What  need  one  P 

So  they  trumped  each  other's  cards,  and  coldly  drove  him  wild* 

He  raged,  and  stormed  at  them,  unheeded.  He  wept  with 
agony,  unheeded.  He  left  them  both,  and  went  forth  into  the 
stormy  night,  a  houseless  King,  a  banished  father. 

Crushed  vanity  is  hard  to  bear.  Wounded  affection  is  hard  to 
bear.  Under  the  double  agony  the  poor  old  King  lost  his  reason, 
and  wandered  about  the  kingdom  like  a  beggar. 

Meantime  his  despised  curses  began  to  work,  for  his  wicked 
daughters  prepared  their  own  chastisement,  by  their  own  crimes ; 
and  here  the  Poet  has  well  shown  that  the  hearts  cold  to  divine 
affection  could  be  hot  with  illicit  love  as  well  as  spiurred  by  greed. 

But  now  it  was  reported  in  France  how  the  old  King  had 
been  abused,  and  Queen  Cordelia,  indignant,  invaded  the  kingdom 
irith  a  French  army.  Her  emissaries  found  the  poor  King  in 
a  nuserable  condition,  living  in  rags,  and  sleeping  in  outhouses  and 
stahles.  She  had  him  laid,  all  unconscious,  on  a  fair  bed  in  her  own 
tent,  with  music  softly  playing,  and  her  own  physician  waiting 
on  him.    She  herself  nursed  him  with  deep  anxiety  for  his  waking. 

All  was  changed.  She  who  in  his  hour  of  pride  and  prosperity 
bad  said  she  loved  him  only  as  every  daughter  ought  to  love  her 
father,  now  overflowed  with  passionate  tenderness.  She  took  his 
grey  head  to  her  filial  bosom,  and  bemoaned  him.  '  Was  this  a 
iace,'  said  she, '  to  be  opposed  to  the  warring  winds  ?  On  such  a 
night,  too! — why,  I  would  have  given  shelter  to  my  enemy's  dog, 
thoogh  he  had  bitten  me.  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father,  to  hovel 
thee  with  swine  on  musty  straw  ? ' 

Whilst  she  was  thus  lamenting  over  him,  the  sore-tried  King 
awoke ;  but  not  his  memory.  He  thought  he  had  been  dead,  and 
told  them  they  did  wrong  ^io  take  him  out  of  the  grave  where 
he  rested  from  his  sufferings.  The  happy  change  in  his  condition 
brought  him  no  joy  at  first ;  it  did  but  confuse  and  puzzle  him. 
He  looked  at  Cordelia,  and  saw  she  was  a  Queen :  and  tried  to 
kneel  to  her.  But  she  would  not  let  him,  and  kneeled  to  him  in- 
stead, and  begged  him  to  hold  his  hand  over  her  and  give  her  a 
parent's  blessing.    Seeing  so  great  a  lady  at  his  feet  craving  his 
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blessing,  let  some  light  into  his  distracted  mind,  and  drew  &om 
the  once  fiery  old  man  sweet  piteous  words  that  have  made  many 
an  eye  wet : 

Pray  do  not  mock  me ; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond,  old  man, 
Four-score  and  upward :  <  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
This  place  I  know  not,  nor  these  garments ; 
I  know  not  where  I  lodged  last  night.    Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
CV.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Then  the  poor  soul,  seeing  her  weep,  bade  her  not  cry,  and 
offered  to  drink  poison  if  she  chose ;  for  he  said  she  had  far  more 
reason  to  hate  him  than  her  sisters  had. 

But  she  soon  convinced  him  of  her  love,  and  from  that  time 
they  never  parted. 

At  this  very  time  Goneril  and  Regan  died  by  poison  and  suicide, 
and  so  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes* 

But  all  this  was  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  between  the  French  and 
English  forces,  and  in  that  battle,  deplorable  to  relate,  Cordelia 
was  slain,  and  Lear  mustered  strength  to  kill  her  assassin,  and  then 
the  last  chord  of  his  sore-tried  heart  gave  way,  and  he  died  by  the 
side  of  his  loved  daughter,  who  had  professed  so  little,  yet  had  done 
so  much,  and  died  for  him. 

This  is  the  heart  of  Shakespeare's  story.  There  is  an  inferior 
hand  visible  in  parts  of  it :  it  is  clogged  with  useless  characters, 
and  superfluous  atrocities,  and  the  death  of  Cordelia  is  revolting) 
and  a  sacrifice  of  the  narrative  to  stage  policy.  But  all  that  per- 
tains directly  to  King  Lear  is  exquisite,  and  so  masterly,  that  the 
tale  has  extinguished  the  legend.  Historically  incorrect,  it  is  true 
in  art,  all  but  the  sacrifice  of  Cordelia,  which,  coupled  with  the 
other  deaths,  turns  the  theatre  into  a  shambles,  and,  above  all,  dis- 
turbs the  true  motive  of  the  tale.  Wlien  the  reader  finds  the  sore- 
tried  old  man  lying  on  a  soft  couch  tended  by  Queen  Cordelia,  and 
when  at  last  he  knows  her,  and  they  mingle  their  tears  and  their  love,  \ 
the  reader  sees  that  this  is  the  lightening  before  death,  and  the  mad 
king  has  recovered  his  wits  to  be  just  to  his  one  child,  and  then  to 
fall  asleep  after  life's  fitful  fever.  Against  such  a  tale  so  told,  no 
previous  legend  can  fight.  Under  such  a  spell  you  can  neither 
conceive  nor  believe  that  Lear  recovered  his  kingdom,  and  caroused 
again  at  the  head  of  his  knights,  and  toasted  his  one  child.  Youth 
may  recovei*  any  wound ;  but  old  age  and  royal  vanity  crushed  and 
trampled  on,  and  paternal  love  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  serpent^s 
toQtb  of  filial  ingratitude,  what  should  they  do  but  rage  and  di^  i^ 
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Yet  there  is  a  legend,  almost  as  old  as  ^  Lear/  of  a  fEtther, 
whom  his  children  treated  as  Goneril  and  Began  treated  Lear ;  but 
lie  goffered  and  survived,  and  his  heart  turned  bitter  instead  of 
breaking. 

Of  this  prose  Lear  the  story  is  all  over  Europe,  and,  like  most 
old  stories,  told  vilely.  To  that,  however,  there  happens  to  be  one 
exception,  and  the  readers  of  this  collection  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  it. 

In  a  certain  part  of  Ireland,  a  long  time  agd,  lived  a  wealthy 
old  farmer;  whose  name  was  Brian  Taafe.  His  three  sons, 
Guillaom,  Shamus,  and  Garret,  worked  on  the  farm.  The  old 
man  had  a  great  affection  for  them  all ;  and,  finding  himself  grow 
unfit  for  work,  he  resolved  to  hand  his  farm  over  to  them  and  sit 
quiet  by  the  fireside.  But  as  that  was  not  a  thing  to  be  done 
lightly,  he  thought  he  would  just  put  them  to  their  trial.  He 
would  first  take  the  measure  of  their  intelligence,  and  then  of 
their  affection. 

Proceeding  in  this  order  he  gave  them  each  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  quietly  watched  to  see  what  they  did  with  it. 

Well,  Gruillaimi  and  Shamus  put  their  hundred  pounds  out  to  in- 
terest, every  penny ;  but,  when  the  old  man  questioned  Garret  where 
his  hundred  pounds  was,  the  young  man  said,  'I  spent  it,  father.' 

'Spent  it  r '  said  the  old  man,  aghast.  ^  Is  it  the  whole  hundred 
pounds?' 

'  Sure  I  thought  you  told  us  we  might  lay  it  out  as  we  plaised.' 

*Is  that  a  raison  ye'd  waste  the  whole  of  it  in  a  year,  ye 
prodigal ! '  cried  the  old  man,  and  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  his 
substance  falling  into  such  hands. 

Some  months  after  this  he  applied  the  second  test. 

He  convened  his  sons,  and  addressed  them  solemnly  :  ^  I'm  an 
ouldnian,my  children ;  my  hair  is  white  on  my  head,  and  it's  time 
I  was  giving  over  trade  and  making  my  sowL'  The  two  elder  over- 
flowed with  sympathy.  He  then  gave  the  dairy  farm  and  the  Hill 
to  Shamus,  and  the  meadows  to  Guillaum.  Thereupon  these  two 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude.  But 
Garret  said  never  a  word,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  behaviour 
about  the  hundred  pounds,  so  maddened  the  old  man,  that  he 
gave  Garret's  portion,  namely,  the  home  and  the  home  farm,  to  his 
dder  brothers  to  hold  in  common.  Garret  he  disinherited  on  the 
spot,  and  in  due  form.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  overlook  him 
nor  pass  him  by ;  but,  even  as  spiteful  testators  used  to  leave  the 
disinherited  one  a  shilling,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  say  he  had 
been  inadvertently  omitted,  and  it  was  all  a  nustake,  old  Brian 
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Taafe  solemnly  presented  young  Grarret  Taafe  with  a  hazel  staff  and 
a  small  bag.  Poor  Garret  knew  very  well  what  that  meant.  He 
shouldered  the  bag,  and  went  forth  into  the  wide  world  with  a  sad 
heart,  but  a  silent  tongue.  His  dog,  Lurcher,  was  for  following 
him,  but  he  drove  him  back  with  a  stone. 

On  the  strength  of  this  new  arrangement,  Guillaum  and 
Shamus  married  directly,  and  brought  their  wives  home,  for  it 
was  a  large  house,  and  there  was  room  for  all. 

But  the  old  farmer  was  not  contented  to  be  quite  a  cipher, 
and  he  kept  finding  fault  with  this  and  that.  The  young  men 
became  more  and  more  impatient  of  his  interference,  and  their 
wives  fanned  the  flame  with  female  pertinacity.  So  that  the  house 
was  divided,  and  a  very  home  of  discord. 

This  went  on  getting  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last,  one  winter 
afternoon,  Shamus  defied  his  father  openly  before  all  the  rest ;  and 
said,  *  rd  like  to  know  what  would  plaise  ye.  May  be  ye'd  like 
to  turn  us  all  out  as  you  did  Garret.' 

The  old  farmer  replied  with  sudden  dignity,  *  If  I  did,  Fd  take 
no  more  than  I  gave.' 

*  What  good  was  your  giving  it  ? '  said  Guillaum ;  '  we  get  no 
comfort  of  it  while  you  are  in- the  house.' 

*  Do  you  talk  that  way  to  me,  too  ? '  said  the  father,  deeply 
grieved.    *  If  it  was  poor  Garret  I  had,  he  wouldn't  use  me  so.' 

*  Much  thanks  the  poor  boy  ever  got  from  you,'  said  one  of  the 
women,  with  venomous  tongue ;  then  the  other  woman,  finding  she 
could  count  on  male  support,  suggested  to  her  father-in-law  to  take 
his  stick  and  pack,  and  follow  his  beloved  Garret.  Sure  he'd  find 
him  begging  about  the  coimthry. 

At  the  women's  tongues  the  wounded  parent  turned  to  bay. 

'I  don't  wonder  at  anything  I  hear  ye  say.  Ye  never  yet 
heard  of  anything  good  that  a  woman  would  have  a  hand  in- 
only  mischief  always.  If  ye  ask  who  made  such  a  road,  or  built  a 
bridge,  or  wrote  a  great  histhory,  or  did  a  great  action,  you'll  never 
hear  it's  a  woman  done  it ;  but  if  there  is  a  jewel  with  swords  and 
guns,  or  two  boys  cracking  each  others'  crowns  with  shillelahs,  or  a 
didly  secret  let  out,  or  a  character  ruined,  or  a  man  brought  to  the 
gallows,  or  mischief  made  between  a  father  and  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  then  111  engage  you'll  hear  a  woman  had  some  call  to  it 
We  needn't  have  recoorse  to  hii^thory  to  know  your  doins,  'tis 
undher  our  eyes ;  for  'twas  the  likes  o'  ye  two  burned  Throy,  and 
made  the  King  o'  Leinsther  rebel  against  Brian  Boru.' 

These  shafts  of  eloquence  struck  home ;  the  women  set  up  a 
screaming,  and  pulled  their  caps  off  their  heads,  which  in  tiiat 
part  was  equivalent  to  gentlefolks  drawing  their  swords* 
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*0h  murther!  murther!  was  it  for  this  I  married  you, 
Guillaum  Taafe  ? ' 

*  Och,  Shamus,  will  ye  sit  an'  hear  me  compared  to  the  likes  ? 
Would  I  rebel  against  Brian  Bora,  Shamus,  a'ra  gal  ? ' 

*  Don't  heed  him,  avourneen,'  said  Shamus ;  *  he  is  an  ould  man.' 
But  she  would  not  be  pacified.  'Oh  vo  I  vo  I  if  ever  I  thought 
the  likes  'ud  be  said  of  me,  that  I'd  rebel  against  Brian  Boru.' 

As  for  the  other,  she  prepared  to  leave  the  house.  '  Guillaum,' 
said  she,  *  111  never  stay  a  day  undher  your  roof  with  them  as  would 
say  Fd  bum  Throy.  Does  he  forget  he  ever  had  a  mother  himself? 
Ah!  'tis  a  bad  apple,  that  is  what  it  is,  that  despises  the  tree  it 
sprung  from.' 

All  this  heated  Shamus,  so  that  he  told  the  women  sternly  to 
sit  down ;  for  the  offender  should  go,  and  upon  that,  to  show  they 
were  of  one  mind,  Guillaum  deliberately  opened  the  door.  Lurcher 
ran  out,  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  rushed  in.     It  was  a  stormy  night. 

Then  the  old  man  took  fright,  and  humbled  himself : 

'  Ah !  Shamus,  Guillaum,  achree,  let  ye  have  it  as  ye  will;  I'm 
Bony  for  what  I  said,  a'ra  gal.  Don't  turn  me  out  on  the  high 
load  in  my  ould  days,  Guillaum ;  and  I'll  engage  I'll  niver  open 
my  mouth  against  one  0'  ye  the  longest  day  I  live.  Ah  I  Shamus, 
it  im't  long  I  have  to  stay  wid  ye,  any  way.  Yer  own  hair  will 
leas  white  as  mine  yet,  plaise  God  1  and  yell  be  thanking  Him  ye 
showed  respect  to  mine  this  night.' 

But  they  were  all  young  and  of  one  mind,  and  they  turned  him 
out  and  barred  the  door. 

He  crept  away,  shivering  in  the  wind  and  rain,  till  he  got  on 
the  lee  side  of  a  stone  wall,  and  there  he  stopped  and  asked  himself 
whether  he  could  live  through  the  night. 

Presently  something  cold  and  smooth  poked  against  his  hand  ; 
it  was  a  large  dog  that  had  followed  him  unobserved  till  he  stopped. 
By  a  white  mark  on  his  breast  he  saw  it  was  Lurcher,  Garret's  dog. 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  poor  old  wanderer,  *  you  are  not  so  wise  a  dog 
as  I  thouglit,  to  follow  me.'  When  he  spoke  to  the  dog,  the  dog 
fondiled  him.  Then  he  burst  out  sobbing  and  crying:  'Ah, 
Lurcher !  Garret  was  not  wise,  either ;  but  he  would  niver  have 
turned  me  to  the  door  this  bitter  night,  nor  even  thee.'  And  so 
he  moaned  and  lamented.  But  Lurcher  pulled  his  coat,  and  by 
his  movements  conveyed  to  him  that  he  should  not  stay  there  all 
night ;  so  then  he  crept  on  and  knocked  at  more  than  one  door, 
but  did  not  obtain  admittance,  it  was  so  tempestuous.  At  last  he 
lay  down  exhausted  on  some  straw  in  the  comer  of  an  outhouse  ; 
hut  Lurcher  lay  close  to  him,  and  it  is  probable  the  warmth  of 
the  dog  saved  his  life  that  night. 
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Next  day  the  wind  and  lain  abated,  but  this  aged  man  had 
other  ills  to  fight  against  besides  winter  and  rough  weather.  The 
sense  of  his  sons'  ingratitude  and  his  own  folly,  drove  him  almost 
mad.  Sometimes  he  would  curse  and  thirst  for  vengeance, 
sometimes  he  would  shed  tears  that  seemed  to  scald  his  withered 
cheeks.  He  got  into  anothisr  county  and  begged  from  door  to 
door  J  As  for  Lurcher,  he  did  not  beg ;  he  used  to  disappear,  often 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  but  always  returned,  and  often  with  a  rabbit 
or  even  a  hare  in  his  mouth.  Sometimes  the  friends  exchanged 
them  for  a  gallon  of  meal,  sometimes  they  roasted  them  in  the 
woods  ;  Lurcher  was  a  civilized  dog,  and  did  not  like  them  raw. 

Wandering  hither  and  thither,  Brian  Taafe  came  at  last  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  own  house ;  but  he  soon  had  cause  to  wish  him- 
self farther  oflf  it ;  for  here  he  met  his  first  downright  rebuflF,  and, 
cruel  to  say,  he  owed  it  to  his  hard-hearted  sons.  One  recognised 
him  as  the  father  of  that  rogue  Gruillaum  Taafe,  who  had  cheated 
him  in  the  sale  of  a  horse ;  and  another  as  the  father  of  that  thief 
Shamus,  who  had  sold  him  a  diseased  cow  that  died  the  week  after. 
So,  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  driven  out  of  his  home,  he  passed 
the  night  supperless,  for  houses  did  not  lie  close  together  in  that  part. 

Cold,  hungry,  houseless,  and  distracted  with  grief  at  what  he 
had  been  and  now  was,  nature,  gave  way  at  last ;  and  unable  to 
outlast  the  weary,  bitter  night,  he  lost  his  senses  just  before  dawn, 
and  lay  motionless  on  the  hard  road. 

The  chances  were  he  must  die ;  but  just  at  Death's  door  his 
luck  tm-ned. 

Lurcher  put  his  feet  over  him  and  his  chin  upon  his  breast  to 
guard  him  as  he  had  often  guarded  G-arret's  coat,  and  that  kept  a 
little  warmth  in  his  heart ;  and  at  the  very  dawn  of  day  the  door 
of  a  farmhouse  opened,  and  the  master  came  out  upon  his  business, 
and  saw  something  unusual  lying  in  the  road  a  good  way  off.  So 
he  went  towards  it  and  found  Brian  Taafe  in  that  condition.  This 
farmer  was  very  well  to  do,  but  he  had  known  trouble,  and  it  had 
made  him  charitable.  He  soon  hallooed  to  his  men  and  had  the  old 
man  taken  in  ;  he  called  his  wife,  too,  and  bade  her  observe  that 
it  was  a  reverend  face  though  he  was  all  in  tatters.  They  laid  him 
between  hot  blankets,  and,  when  he  came-to  a  bit,  gave  him  warm 
drink,  and  at  last  a  good  meal.  He  recovered  his  spirits  and 
thanked  them  with  a  certain  dignity. 

When  he  was  quite  comfortable,  and  not  before,  they  asked 
him  his  name. 

^  Ah  I  don't  ask  me  that,'  said  he,  piteously.  ^  It's  a  bad  name 
I  have,  and  it  used  to  be  a  good  one,  too.  Don't  ask  me,  or  may- 
be you'll  put  me  out,  as  the  others  did,  for  the  fault  of  my  two 
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sons.  It  is  hard  to  be  turned  £rom  my  own  door,  let  alone  from 
other  honest  men's  doors,  through  the  vilyins,'  said  he. 

So  the  former  was  kindly,  and  said :  *  Never  mind  your  name, 
fill  your  belly.' 

But  by  and  by  the  man  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  then  the 
wife  could  not  restrain  her  curiosity.  *  Why,  good  man,'  said  she, 
'  sure  you  are  too  decent  a  man  to  be  ashamed  of  your  name.' 

^Pm  too  decent  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it,'  said  Brian.  ^But 
you  are  right ;  an  honest  man  should  tell  his  name  though  they 
drav  him  out  of  heaven  for  it.     I  am  Brian  Taafe — that  was.' 

*Not  Brian  Taafe,  the  strong  farmer  at  Corrans  ? ' 

'  Ay,  madam ;  I'm  all  that's  left  of  him.' 

'  Have  you  a  son  called  Garret  ? ' 

*  I  had,  then.' 

The  woman  spoke  no  more  to  him,  but  ran  screaming  to  the 
door :  '  Here,  Tom  1  Tom  I  come  here ! '  cried  she  ;  '  Tom !  Tom ! ' 
As  Lurcher,  a  very  sympathetic  dog,  flew  to  the  door  and  yelled  and 
barked  fiercely  in  support  of  this  invocation,  the  hullabaloo  soon 
hrought  the  farmer  ruiming  in. 

'  Oh,  Tom !  asthore,'  cried  she, '  it's  Mister  Taafe,  the  father  of 
Garret  Taafe,  himself.' 

'Oh,  Lord!'  cried  the  farmer,  in  equal  agitation,  and  stared 
at  him.  '  My  blessing  on  the  day  you  ever  set  foot  within  these 
doors.'  Then  he  ran  to  the  door  and  hallooed:  *Hy,  Murphy! 
Ellen !  come  here,  ye  divils  ! ' 

Lurcher  supported  the  call  with  great  energy.  In  ran  a  fine  little 
boy  and  girl.  '  Look  at  this  man  with  all  the  eyes  in  your  body  1 ' 
said  he.  '  This  is  Misther  Taafe,  father  of  Garret  Taafe,  that  saved 
us  all  from  ruin  and  destruction  entirely.'  He  then  turned  to  Mr. 
Taafe,  and  told  him  a  little  more  calmly,  '  that  years  ago  every 
haporth  they  had  was  going  to  be  carted  for  the  rent ;  but  Garret 
Taafe  came  by,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out  thirty  pounds, 
and  cleared  them  in  a  moment.  It  was  a  way  he  had ;  we  were 
not  the  only  ones  he  saved  that  way,  so  long  as  he  had  it  to  give.' 

The  old  man  did  not  hear  these  last  words ;  his  eyes  were  opened, 
the  iron  entered  his  soul,  and  he  overflowed  with  grief  and  penitence. 

*  Och,  murther,  murther  I '  he  cried.  '  My  poor  boy  !  what 
bad  I  to  do  at  all  to  go  and  turn  you  adrift,  as  I  done,  for  no 
raison  in  life  1 '  Then,  with  a  piteous  apologetic  wail,  ^  I  tuck  the 
wrong  for  the  right ;  that's  the  way  the  world  is  blinded.  Och  1 
Garret,  Gtirxet,  what  will  I  do  with  the  thoughts  of  it  ?  An'  those 
two  viljrins  that  I  gave  it  all  to,  and  they  turned  me  out  in  my 
ould  days,  as  I  done  you ;  no  matther  I '  and  he  fell  into  a  sobbing 
and  a  trembling  that  n^rly  killed  him  for  the  second  time. 
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But  the  true  friends  of  his  son  Garret  nursed  him  through 
that,  and  comforted  him ;  so  he  recovered.  But,  as  he  did  live, 
he  outlived  those  tender  feelings  whose  mortal  wounds  had  so 
nearly  killed  him.  When  he  recovered  this  last  blow,  he  brooded 
and  brooded,  but  never  shed  another  tear. 

One  day,  seeing  him  pretty  well  restored  as  he  thought,  the 
good  farmer  came  to  him  with  a  fat  bag  of  gold.  *  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  soon  after  your  son  helped  us,  luck  set  in  our  way.  Mary  she 
had  a  legacy;  we  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  flax,  and  with  that 
plant  'tis  kill  or  cure  ;  and  then  I  found  lead  in  the  hill,  and  they 
pay  me  a  dale  o'  money  for  leave  to  mine  there.  I'm  almost  ashamed 
to  take  it.  I  tell  you  all  this  to  show  you  I  can  afford  to  pay  you 
back  that  thirty  pounds,  and  if  you  please  I'll  count  it  out.' 

*  No  1 '  said  Mr.  Taafe,  '  I'll  not  take  Garret's  money ;  but  if 
you  will  do  me  a  favour,  lend  me  the  whole  bag  for  a  week,  for  at 
the  sight  of  it  I  see  a  way  to Whisper.' 

Then,  with  bated  breath  and  in  strict  confidence,  he  hinted  to 
the  farmer  a  scheme  of  vengeance.  The  farmer  was  not  even  to 
tell  it  to  his  wife,  *  for,'  said  old  Brian,  *  the  very  birds  carry  these 
things  about ;  and  sure  it  is  knowing  divils  1  have  to  do  with, 
especially  the  women.' 

Next  day  the  farmer  lent  him  a  good  suit  and  drove  him  to  a 
quiet  comer  scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  his  old  abode.  The  old 
farmer  got  down  and  left  him.  Lurcher  walked  at  his  master's 
heels.    It  was  noon  and  the  sun  shining  bright. 

The  wife  of  Shamus  Taafe  came  out  to  hang  up  her  man's  shirt 
to  dry,  when  lo  I  scarce  thirty  yards  from  her,  she  saw  an  old  man 
seated  counting  out  gold  on  a  broad  stone  at  his  feet.  At  first  she 
thought  it  must  be  one  of  the  good  people — or  fairies — or  else  she 
must  be  dreaming;  but  no!  cocking  her  head  on  one  side  she  saw 
for  certain  the  profile  of  Brian  Taafe,  and  he  was  counting  a  mass 
of  gold.     She  ran  in  and  screamed  her  news  rather  than  spoke  it. 

'  Nonsense,  woman  I '  said  Shamus,  roughly;  '  it  is  not  in  nature.' 

^  Then  go  and  see  for  yourself,  man  I '  said  she. 

Shamus  was  not  the  only  one  to  take  this  advice.  They  all  stole 
out  on  tip-toe,  and  made  a  sort  of  semicircle  of  curiosity.  It  was  no 
dream  ;  there  were  piles  and  piles  of  gold  glowing  in  the  sun,  and 
old  Brian  with  a  horse-pistol  across  his  knees ;  and  even  Lurcher 
seemed  to  have  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  glittering  booty. 

When  they  had  thoroughly  drunk  in  this  most  unexpected 
scene,  they  began  to  talk  in  agitated  whispers ;  but  even  in  talk- 
ing they  never  looked  at  each  other,  their  eyes  were  glued  on  the 
gold. 

Said  Guillaum :  '  Ye  did  very  wrong,  Shamus,  to  turn  out  the 
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dd  father  as  70a  done ;  see  now  what  we  all  lost  by  it*     That's  a 
part  of  the  money  he  laid  by,  and  we'll  never  see  a  penny  of  it.' 

The  wives  whispered  that  was  a  foolish  thing  to  say :  *  Leave 
it  to  us,'  said  they,  *  and  we'll  have  it  aU  one  day.' 

This  being  agreed  to,  the  women  stole  towards  the  old  man, 
OQe  on  each  side.  Lurcher  rose  and  snarled,  and  old  Brian 
hurried  his  gold  into  his  ample  pockets  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

^Oh,  &therl  and  is  it  you  come  back?  Oh  I  the  Lord  be 
praised.  Oh,  the  weary  day  since  you  left  us,  and  all  our  good 
luck  wid  ye  1 ' 

Brian  received  this  and  similar  speeches  with  fury  and  re- 
proaches. Then  they  humbled  themselves,  and  wept ;  cursed  their 
ill-governed  tongues,  and  bewailed  the  men's  folly  in  listening  to 
them.  They  flattered  him  and  cajoled  him,  and  ordered  their 
husbands  to  come  forward  and  ask  the  old  man's  pardon,  and  not 
let  him  ever  leave  them  again.  The  supple  sons  were  all  penitence 
and  afifection  directly.  Brian  at  last  consented  to  stay,  but  stipu- 
lated for  a  certain  chamber  with  a  key  to  it :  *  For,'  said  he,  *  I 
have  got  my  strong  box  to  take  care  of,  as  well  as  myself.' 

They  pricked  up  their  ears  directly  at  mention  of  the  strong 
box,  and  asked  where  it  was. 

*  Oh  !  it  is  not  far,  but  I  can't  carry  it ;  give  me  two  boys  to 
feteh  it.' 

'  Oh  I  Gruillaum  and  Shamus  would  carry  it  or  anything  else 
to  oblige  a  long-lost  father.' 

So  they  went  with  him  to  the  farmer's  cart,  and  brought  in  the 
box,  which  v^ras  pretty  large,  and  above  all  very  full  and  heavy. 

He  was  once  more  king  of  his  own  house,  and  flattered  and 
petted  as  he  had  never  been  since  he  gave  away  his  estate.  To  be 
sure  he  fed  this  by  mysterious  hints  that  he  had  other  lands 
besides  those  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  indeed  the  full 
extent  of  his  possessions  would  never  be  known  until  his  will  was 
read ;  which  will  was  safely  locked  away  in  his  strong  box — vMh 
other  things. 

And  so  he  passed  a  pleasant  time,  embittered  only  by  regrets, 
and  very  poignant  they  were,  that  he  could  hear  nothing  of  his 
son  Grarret.  Lurcher  aJso  was  taken  great  care  of,  and  became  old 
and  lazy. 

But  shocks,  that  do  not  kill,  undermine ;  before  he  reached 
threescore  and  ten,  Brian  Taafe's  night-work  and  troubles 
told  upon  him,  and  he  drew  near  his  end.  He  was  quite  con- 
BcioQs  of  it,  and  announced  his  own  departure,  but  not  in  a 
regretful  way.  He  had  become  quite  a  philosopher ;  and  indeed 
there  was  a  sort  of  chuckle  about  the  old  fellow  in  speaking  of  his 
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own  death,  which  his  daughters-in-law    secretly  denounced   as 
unchristian,  and  what  was  worse,  unchancy. 

Whenever  he  did  mention  the  expected  event,  he  was  sure  to 
say,  *  And  mind,  boys,  my  will  is  in  that  chest.' 

*  Don't  spake  of  it,  father,'  was  the  reply  directly. 

When  he  was  dying,  he  called  for  both  his  sons,  and  said  in  a 
feeble  voice.  '  I  was  a  strong  farmer,  and  come  of  honest  folk. 
Ye'll  give  me  a  good  wakin',  boys,  an'  a  gran'  funeral.' 

They  promised  this  very  heartily. 

*  And  after  the  funeral  ye'll  all  come  here  together,  and  open 
the  will,  the  children  an'  all.  All  but  Garret.  I've  left  him 
nothing,  poor  boy,  for  sure  he's  not  in  this  world.  I'll  maybe 
see  him  where  I'm  goin'.' 

So  there  was  a  grand  wake,  and  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
and  his  professional  importance  were  duly  howled  by  an  old  lady, 
who  excelled  in  this  lugubrious  art.  Then  the  funeral  was  hurried 
on,  because  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  open  the  chest. 

The  funeral  was  joined  in  the  churchyard  by  a  stranger,  who 
muffled  his  face,  and  shed  the  only  tears  that  fell  upon  that  grave. 
After  the  funeral  he  stayed  behind  all  the  rest,  and  mourned,  but 
he  joined  the  family  at  the  feast  which  followed,  and  behold  it 
was  Garret,  come  a  day  too  late.  He  was  welcomed  with  exuberant 
affection,  not  being  down  in  the  will ;  but  they  did  not  ask  him 
to  sleep  there.  They  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  read  the  will.  He 
begged  for  some  reminiscence  of  his  father,  and  they  gave  him 
Lurcher.  So  he  put  Lurcher  into  his  gig,  and  drove  away  to  that 
good  farmer,  sure  of  his  welcome,  and  praying  God  he  might  find 
him  alive.  Perhaps  his  brothers  would  not  have  let  him  go  so 
easily  had  they  known  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  America, 
and  was  going  to  buy  quite  a  slice  of  the  county. 

On  the  way  he  kept  talking  to  Lurcher,  and  reminding  him 
of  certain  sports  they  had  enjoyed  together,  and  feats  of  poaching 
they  had  performed.  Poor  old  Lurcher  kept  pricking  his  ears  all 
the  time,  and  cudgelled  his  memory  as  to  the  tones  of  the  voice  that 
was  addressing  him.  Garret  reached  the  farm,  and  was  received 
first  with  stales,  then  with  cries  of  joy,  and  was  dragged  into  the 
house  so  to  speak.  After  the  first  ardour  of  welcome,  he  told  them 
he  had  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  bury  his  father ;  *  and  this  old 
dog,'  said  he,  *  is  all  that's  left  me  of  him.  He  was  mine  first,  but 
when  I  left,  he  took  to  father ;  he  was  always  a  wise  dog.' 

*  We  know  him,'  said  the  wife,  ^  he  has  been  here  before  '—and 
she  was  going  to  blurt  it  all  out,  but  her  man  said,  *  Another  time  I ' 
and  gave  her  a  look  as  black  as  thunder ;  which  wasn't  his  way 
at  all,  but  he  explained  to  her  afterwards:  <They  are  friends, 
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those  three,  otrer  the  old  man's  grave.  We  should  think  twice, 
before  we  stir  ill  blood  betune  'em.'  So  when  he  stopped  her, 
she  turned  it  off  cleverly  enough,  and  said  the  dear  old  dog  must 
have  his  supper.  Supper  they  gave  him,  and  a  new  sheepskin  to 
lie  on  by  the  great  fire.     So  there  he  lay,  and  seemed  to  dose. 

The  best  bed  in  the  house  was  laid  for  Garret,  and,  when  he 
got  up  to  go  to  it,  didn't  that  wise  old  dog  get  up  too  with  an 
effort,  and  move  stiffly  towards  Garret,  and  lick  his  hand ;  then  he 
lay  down  again  all  of  a  piepe,  as  who  should  say,  *  I  m  very  tired 
of  it  all.'  '  He  knows  me  now  at  last,'  said  Garret,  joyfully.  *  That 
is  his  way  of  saying  good-night,  I  suppose.  He  was  always  a 
wonderfiil  wise  dog.' 

In  the  morning  they  found  Lurcher  dead  and  stiff  on  the 
sheepskin.  It  was  a  long  good-night  he  had  bid  so  quietly  to  the 
friend  of  his  youth. 

Garret  shed  tears  over  him,  and  said,  *  If  I  had  only  known 
what  he  meant,  Fd  have  sat  up  with  him.  But  I  never  could  see 
far.    He  was  a  deal  wiser  for  a  dog  than  I  shall  ever  be  for  a  man.' 

Meantime  the  family  party  assembled  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
deceased.  Every  trace  of  feigned  regret  had  left  their  faces, 
and  all  their  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  and  curiosity.  They  went  to 
open  the  chest.  It  was  locked.  They  hunted  for  the  key ;  first 
qoietly,  then  fiissily.  The  women  found  it  at  last,  sewed  up  in 
the  bed ;  they  cut  it  out  and  opened  the  chest. 

The  first  thing  they  found  was  a  lot  of  stones.  They  glared 
at  them,  and  the  colour  left  their  faces.     What  deviltry  was  this  ? 

Presently  they  found  writing  on  one  stone, '  Look  below.'  Then 
there  was  a  reaction,  and  a  loud  laugh.  '  The  old  fox  was  afraid 
the  money  and  parchments  would  fly  away,  so  he  kept  them  down.' 

They  plunged  their  hands  in,  and  soon  cleared  out  a  barrowful 
of  stones;  till  they  came  to  a  kind  of  paving  stone.  They  lifted 
this  carefully  out,  and  discovered  a  good  new  rope  with  a  running 
ttoose,  and — the  will. 

It  was  headed  in  large  letters  finely  engrossed. 

'THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  BRIAN  TAAFE/ 

But  the  body  of  the  instrument  was  in  the  scrawl  of  the  testator. 

I  bequeath  all  the  etones  in  this  hox  to  the  hearts  that  could  turn  their 
fether  and  benefactor  out  on  the  highway  that  stormy  night. 

I  bequeath  this  rope  for  any  father  to  hang  himself  with,  who  is  fool  enough 
to  give  bis  property  to  his  children  before  he  dies. 

This  is  a  prosaic  story  compared  with  the  Lear  of  Shakespeare, 
hat  it  is  well  told  by  Gerald  GrifBn,  who  was  a  man  of  genius. 
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Of  course  I  claim  little  merit  but  that  of  setting  the  jewels.    Were 
I  to  tell  you  that  is  an  art,  I  suppose  you  would  not  believe  it. 

I  have  put  the  two  stories  together,  not  without  a  hope  thai 
the  juxtaposition  may  set  a  few  intelligent  pepple  thinking.  It 
is  very  interesting,  curious,  and  instructive,  to  observe  how  dif- 
ferently the  same  events  operate  upon  men  who  differ  in  character ; 
and  perhaps  '  the  two  Lears '  may  encourage  that  vein  of  observa- 
tion ;  its  field  is  boundless. 


All  day  long  she  held  my  question 

In  her  heart  \ 
Shunned  my  eyes  that  craved  an  answer, 

Moved  apart ; 
Touched  my  hand  in  Good-night  greeting, 

Rosier  grew, — 
*  Should  I  leave  to-morrow  ? — early  ? 

Then  Adieu  I 
Bent  her  head  in  Farewell  courteous, 

Onward  passed, 
Whilst  a  cold  hand  gripped  my  heart-strings, 

Held  them  fast. 
Still  I  waited,  still  I  listened ; 

All  my  soul 
Tremhled  in  the  eyes  that  watched  her 

As  she  stole 
Up  the  stairs  with  measured  footsteps. 

But  she  turned 
Where  a  lamp  in  brazen  bracket 

Brightly  burned. 
Showed  me  all  the  glinting  ripples 

Of  her  hair. 
Veiled  her  eyes  in  violet  shadows, — 

Glimmered  where 
Curved  her  mouth  in  soft  compliance 

A^s  she  hent 
Towards  me  from  the  dusky  railing 

Where  she  leant 
Ah,  my  love ! One  white  hand  wanders 

To  her  hair, 
Slowly  lifts  the  rose  that  nestles 

Softly  there ; 
Breathes  she  m  its  heart  my  answer 

Shyly  sweet, 
And  Ix)ve*8  message  mutely  flutters 

To  my  feet 
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BT  BIOHABD  ▲.  PROCTOB. 
IN  TWO  PARTS.^PART  II 

"Thk  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  (often 
thesn&it  of  onr  own  behayioar'),  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Stan;  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity,  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion,  knayes, 
thisres,  and  treacherous  by  spherical  predominance ;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers, 
by  inforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil,  by  a  divine 
thnstiDg  on.' — Shaxbsfeabb  {King  Lear). 

Though  we  can  understand  that  in  old  times  the  planets  and  stars 
were  r^rded  as  exercising  very  potent  influences  upon  the  fates 
f     ofmen  and  nations,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand  how 
-     astrologers  came  to  assign  to  each  planet  its  special  influence. 
j     That  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been 
led  to  such  a  result  by  actual  reasoning,  still  less  by  any  process 
of  ol»ervation.     Indeed,  there  axe  few  things  more  remarkable,  or 
to  reasoning  minds  more  inexplicable,  than  the  readiness  with  which 
men  undertook  in  old  times,  and  even  now  undertake,  to  interpret 
omens  and  assign  prophetic  significance  to  casual  events.     One 
can  understand  that  foolish  persons  should  believe  in  omens,  and 
act  upon  the  ideas  suggested  by  their  superstitions.     The  diffi- 
colty  is  to  comprehend  how  these  superstitions  came  into  exist- 
ence.   For  instance,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  that  a  particular 
line  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  the  line  of  life ;  and  what  can 
possibly  have  suggested  so  absurd  a  notion  ?     To  whom  did  the 
thought  first  present  itself  that  the  pips  on  playing-cards  are  sig- 
nificant of  future  events  ;  and  why  did  he  think  so  ?    How  did  the 
'grounds'  of  a  teacup  come  to  acquire  that  deep  significance 
which  they  now  possess  for  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig  ?     If  the 
believers  in  these  absurdities  be  asked  why  they  believe,  they  an- 
swer readily  enough  either  that  they  themselves  or  their  friends 
have  known  remarkable  fulfilments  of  the  ominous  indications  of 
cards  or  teardregs  (which  must  of  necessity  be  the  case  where  mil- 
lions of  forecasts  are  daily  made  by  these  instructive  methods) .     But 
the  persons  who  first  invented  those  means  of  divination  can  have  had 
no  such  reasons.     They  must  have  possessed  imaginations  of  sin- 
gdar  liveliness  and  not  wanting  in  ingenuity.     It  is  a  pity  that 
we  know  so  little  of  them.     In  the  case  of  astrology,  however, 
there  was  a  certain  scientific  basis  for  the  belief  in  the  possibility 
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of  determining  the  special  inflaences  of  the  stars ;  and  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  some  scientific  process  adopted  for  the  par- 
pose.  Yet,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  influences  assigned  to  the 
planets  depended  on  entirely  fanciful  considerations.  In  some 
cases  we  seem  almost  to  see  the  line  along  which  the  fancies  of 
the  old  astrologers  led  them,  just  as  in  some  cases  we  can  perceive 
how  mythological  superstitions  (which  are  closely  related  to  as- 
trological ideas)  had  their  origin ;  though  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  planets  were  first  regarded  as  deities  with  special 
qualities,  and  these  qualities  afterwards  assigned  to  the  planetary 
influences,  or  whether  the  planetary  influences  were  first  assigned, 
and  came  eventually  to  be  regarded  as  the  qualities  of  the  deities 
associated  with  the  several  planets. 

It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  understand  why  astrologers  should 
have  regarded  the  sun  as  the  emblem  of  kingly  power  and  dignity, 
and  equally  easy  to  understand  why,  to  the  sun  regarded  as  a  deity, 
corresponding  qualities  should  have  been  ascribed ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  astrological  or  the  Sabaistic  super- 
stitions were  the  earlier.  And  in  like  manner  of  the  moon  and 
planets.  There  seems  to  me  no  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of 
Whewell's  opinion,  that,  *  in  whatever  manner  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  came  to  be  identified  with  gods  and  goddesses,  the  charac- 
ters ascribed  to  these  gods  and  goddesses  regulated  the  virtues  and 
powers  of  the  stars  which  bear  their  names.'  As  he  himself  veiy 
justly  remarks,  *We  do  not  possess  any  of  the  speculations  of  the 
earlier  astrologers  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  certain  that  the 
notions  which  operated  in  men's  minds  when  the  art  had  its  birth, 
agreed  with  the  views  on  which  it  was  afterwards  defended.'  He 
does  not  say  why  he  infers  that,  though  at  later  periods  supported 
by  physical  analogies,  it  was  originally  suggested  by  mythological 
beliefs.  Quite  as  probably  mythological  beliefs  were  suggested 
by  astrological  notions.  Some  of  these  beliefs,  indeed,  seem 
manifestly  to  have  been  so  suggested,  as  the  character  of  the 
deity  Mercury  from  the  rapid  motions  of  the  planet  Mercury,  and 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  it ;  the  character  of  Mars  from  the  blood- 
red  hue  of  the  planet  when  close  to  the  horizon,  and  so  forth. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  the  characteristics  ascribed  by  astro- 
logers to  various  planets. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  astrology  that,  despite  the  asserted  care- 
ful comparison  of  events  with  the  planetary  positions  preceding 
and  indicating  them,  nothing  was  ever  observed  which  seemed  to 
suggest  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  an  unknown  planet  ruling 
very  strongly  the  afiiedrs  of  men.  Astrologers  tell  us  now  that 
Uranus  is  a  very  potent  planet ;  yet  the  old  astrologers  seem  to 
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have  got  on  very  well  without  him.  By  the  way,  one  of  the 
moderns,  the  grave  Baphael,  gives  a  very  singular  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Uranus,  in  a  book  published  sixteen  years  before 
Neptune  was  discovered  by  just  such  a  process  as  Baphael  imagined 
in  the  case  of  Uranus.  He  says  that  Drs.  Halley,  Bradley,  and 
others,  having  frequently  observed  that  Saturn  was  disturbed  in 
his  motion  by  some  force  exerted  from  beyond  his  orbit,  and  being 
unable  to  account  for  the  disturbance  on  the  known  principles  of 
grantatioD,  pursued  their  inquiry  into  the  matter,  ^  till  at  length 
the  discovery  of  this  hitherto  imknown  planet  covered  their  la- 
bours with  success,  and  has  enabled  us  to  enlarge  our  present  solar 
gystem  to  nearly  double  its  bounds.'  Of  course  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  this ;  Uranus  having  been  discovered  by  accident 
long  after  Halley  and  Bradley  were  in  the  grave.  But  the  ac- 
count suggests  what  might  have  been,  and  curiously  anticipates 
the  actual  manner  in  which  Neptune  was  discovered.  Astrologers 
agree  in  attributing  evil  eflfects  to  Uranus ;  but  what  he  does  of 
evil  is  always  in  a  peculiarly  strange,  unaccountable,  and  totally 
unexpected  manner :  he  causes  the  native  bom  under  his  influence 
to  be  of  a  very  eccentric  and  original  disposition,  romantic,  un- 
settled, addicted  to  change,  a  seeker  after  novelty ;  though,  if  the 
moon  or  Mercury  have  a  good  aspect  towards  Uranus,  the  native 
^  be  profound  in  the  secret  sciences,  magnanimous,  and  lofty 
of  mind.  But  let  all  beware  of  marriage  when  Uranus  is  in  the 
seyenth  house,  or  afflicting  the  moon.  And  in  general,  let  the  fair 
sex  remember  that  Uranus  is  peculiarly  hostile  to  them,  and  very 
evil  in  love. 

Saturn  is  the  Greater  Infortune  of  the  old  system  of  astrology, 
and  is  by  universal  experience  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  potent, 
evil,  and  malignant  of  all  the  planets.  Those  born  under  him 
^  of  dark  and  pale  complexion,  with  small  black  leering 
eyes,  thick  lips  and  nostrils,  large  ears,  thin  face,  lowering  looks, 
cloudy  aspect,  and  seemingly  melancholy  and  unhappy ;  and  though 
they  have  broad  shoulders,  they  have  but  small  lips  and  a  thin 
^*aid.  They  are  in  character  austere  and  reserved,  covetous, 
laborious,  and  revengeful ;  constant  in  friendship,  and  good  haters. 
The  most  remarkable  and  certain  characteristic  of  the  Saturnine 
n»n  is  that,  as  an  old  author  observes, '  he  will  never  look  thee  in 
tiie  face.'  *  If  they  have  to  love  any  one,  these  Satumines,'  says 
another  old  author,  *  they  love  most  constantly ;  and  if  they  hate, 
tbey  hate  to  the  death.'  The  persons  signified  symbolically  by 
Saturn  are  grandparents,  and  other  old  persons,  day  labourers, 
I^^^'^s?  beggars,  clowns,  husbandmen  of  the  meaner  sort,  and 
I  especially  undertakers,  sextons,  and  gravediggers.     Chaucer  thus 
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presents  the  chief  effects  which  Saturn  produces  in  the  fortones  of 
men  and  nations-— Saturn  himself  being  the  speaker : — 

....  quod  Satnme 
My  cours,  that  hath  bo  wide  for  to  tume, 
Hath  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 
Min  is  the  drenching  in  the  sea  so  wan^ 
Min  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
Min  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte, 
The  murmure  and  the  cherles  rebelling. 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysoning, 
I  do  yengaunce  and  pleine  correction, 
While  I  dwell  in  the  signe  of  the  leon ; 
Min  is  the  mine  of  the  high  halles. 
The  falling  of  the  toures  and  of  the  walles 
Upon  the  minour  or  the  carpenter : 
I  slew  Sampson  in  shaking  the  piler. 
Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde, 
The  derke  tresons,  and  the  castes  olde : 
My  loldng  is  the  fader  of  pestilence. 

Jnpitbr,  on  the  contrary,  though  Saturn's  next  neighbour  in 
the  solar  system,  produces  effects  of  an  entirely  contraiy  kind.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  propitious  of  all  the  planets,  and  the  native 
bom  under  his  influence  has  every  reason  to  be  jovial  in  fact  as 
he  is  by  nature.  Such  a  native  will  be  tall  and  fair,  handsome 
and  erect,  robust,  ruddy,  and  altogether  a  good-looking  person, 
whether  male  or  female.  The  native  will  also  be  religious,  or,  at 
least,  a  good  moral  honest  man,  unless  Jupiter  be  afflicted  by  the 
aspects  of  Saturn,  Mars,  or  Uranus,  in  which  case  he  may  still  be 
a  jolly  fellow,  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own — only  he  will  probably 
be  his  own  enemy  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  squandering  his 
means  and  ruining  his  health  by  gluttony  and  intoxication.  The 
persons  represented  by  Jupiter  (when  he  is  not  afflicted)  are  , 
judges,  counsellors,  church  dignitaries,  from  cardinals  to  curates,  j 
scholars,  chancellors,  barristers,  and  the  highest  orders  of  lawyers, 
woollen  drapers  (possibly  there  may  be  some  astral  significance  in  ; 
the  woolsack)  and  clothiers.  When  Jupiter  is  afflicted,  however,  he 
denotes  quacks  and  mountebanks,  knaves,  cheats,  and  drunkards. 
The  influence  of  the  planet  on  the  fortunes  is  nearly  always  good. 
Astrologers,  who  to  a  man  reverence  dignities,  consider  Great 
Britain  fortunate  in  that  the  lady  whom,  with  customary  eSusion, 
they  term  *  Our  Most  Gracious  Queen,'  was  born  when  Jupiter 
was  riding  high  in  the  heavens  near  his  culmination,  this  position 
promising  a  most  fortunate  and  happy  career.  The  time  has 
passed  when  the  fortunes  of  this  country  were  likely  to  be  affected 
by  such  things ;  but  'we  hope,  for  the  lady's  own  sake,  that  this 
prediction  has  been  fulfilled.     Astrologers  assert  the  same  about 
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tie  Boke  of  Wellington,  assigning  midnight,  May  1,  1769,  as  the 
Lour  of  his  birth.  There  is  some  doubt  both  as  to  the  date  and 
{daoe  of  the  great  soldier's  birth ;  but  the  astrologer  finds  in  the 
facts  of  his  life  the  means  of  removing  all  such  doubts.^ 

Next  in  order  comes  Mars,  inferior  only  in  malefic  influence 
to  Satom,  and  called  by  the  old  astrologers  the  Lesser  Infortune. 
The  native  bom  under  the  influence  of  Mars  is  usually  of  fierce 
comitenance,  his  eyes  sparkling,  or  sharp  and  darting,  his  com- 
plexion fiery  or  yellowish,  and  his  countenance  scarred  or  furrowed. 
His  hair  is  reddish  or  sandy,  unless  Mars  chances  to  be  in  a  watery 
sign,  in  which  case  the  hair  will  be  flaxen,  or  in  an  earthly  sign,  in 
which  case  the  hair  will  be  chestnut.  The  Martialist  is  broad- 
shouldered,  steady,  and  strong,  but  short,^  and  often  bony|and 
lean.  In  character  the  Martialist  is  fiery  and  choleric,  naturally 
delighting  in  war  and  contention,  but  generous  and  magnanimous. 
This  when  Mars  is  well  aspected :  should  the  planet  be  evil 
aspected,  then  will  the  native  be  treacherous,  thievish,  treasonable, 
crael,and  wicked.  The  persons  signified  by  Mars  are  generals, 
soldiers,  sailors  (if  he  is  in  a  watery  sign),  surgeons,  chemists, 
doctors,  armourers,  barbers,  curriers,  smiths,  carpenters,  brick- 
layera,  sculptors,  cooks,  and  tailors.  When  aflBicted  with  Mercury 
or  the  moon,  he  denotes  thieves,  hangmen,  and  '  all  cut-throat 
people.'  In  fact,  except  the  ploughboy,  who  belongs  to  Saturn,  all 
the  members  of  the  old  septet,  '  tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor, 
apothecary,   ploughboy,   thief,'  are  favourites  with  Mars.     The 

*  Wellington  lived  too  long  for  the  astrologers,  his  death  within  the  year  having 
ttnibrtunatelj  been  predicted  by  them  many  times  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life.  Some  astrologers  -were  more  cautions,  ho-vreyer.  I  have  before  me  his  horo- 
scope, carefully  calculated,  secundMm  artemy  by  Baphael  in  1828,  with  results  'suffi- 
Gently  evincing  the  surprising  verity  and  singular  accuracy  of  astrological  calculations, 
vfaen  founded  on  the  correct  time  of  birth,  and  mathematically  calculated.  I  have 
ciwien,'  he  proceeds,  *  the  nativity  of  this  illustrious  native,  in  preference  to  others, 
as  the  subject  is  now  living,  and,  consequently,  all  possibility  of  making  up  any  fie- 
titions  horoscope  is  at  once  set  aside ;  thus  affording  me  a  must  powerful  shield 
ig&iiuit  the  insidious  representations  of  the  envious  and  ignorant  traducer  of  my  sub- 
lime science.'  By  some  strange  oversight,  however,  Kaphael  omits  to  mentioil  any- 
tHiog  respecting  the  future  fortunes  of  Wellingtx>n,  showing  only  how  wonderfully 
Wellington's  past  career  had  corresponded  with  his  horoscope. 

'  'I  have  still  observed,'  says  an  old  author,  'that  your  right  Martialist,  doth 
Kldom  exceed  in  height,  or  be  at  the  most  above  a  yard  and  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
lieight '  (which  is  surely  stint  measure).  '  It  hath  been  always  thus,'  said  that  right 
HirUalist  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  to  Julian  Peveril ;  •  and  in  the  history  of  all  ages,  the 
dean  tight  dapper  little  fellow  hatli  proved  an  overmatch  for  Lis  burly  antagonist.  I 
need  only  instance,  out  of  Holy  Writ,  the  celebrated  downfall  of  Goliath,  and  of  another 
lubbard,  who  had  more  fingera  in  his  luind,  and  more  inches  to  his  stature,  than  ought 
to  belong  to  an  honest  man,  and  who  was  slain  by  a  nephew  of  good  King  David ; 
and  of  many  others  whom  I  do  not  remember  ;  nevertheless,  they  were  all  Philistines 
of  gigantic  stature.  In  the  classics,  also,  you  have  Tydeus,  and  other  tight  compact 
Aearoes,  whose  diminutive  bodies  were  the  abode  of  large  minds.' 
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planet's  influence  is  not  quite  so  evil  as  Saturn's,  nor  are  the  effects 
produced  by  it  so  long-lasting.  *The  influence  of  Saturn,'  says 
an  astrologer, '  may  be  compared  to  a  lingering  but  fatal  consump- 
tion ;  that  of  Mars  to  a  burning  fever.'  He  is  the  cause  of  anger^ 
quarrels,  violence,  war,  and  slaughter. 

The  sun  comes  next ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system  of  astronomy,  the  sun  was  a  planet.  Persons 
bom  under  the  sun,  as  the  planet  ruling  their  ascendant,  would  be 
more  apt  to  be  aware  of  the  £Eu^t  than  Satilmine,  Jovial,  Martial, 
or  any  other  folk,  because  the  hour  of  birth, if  remembered,  atones 
determines  whether  th6  native  is  a  solar  subject  or  not.  The 
solar  native  has  generally  a  round  face  (like  pictures  of  the  sun 
in  old  books  of  astronomy),  with  a  short  chin ;  his  complexion 
somewhat  sanguine ;  curling  sandy  hair,  and  a  white  tender  skin. 
As  to  character  he  is  bold  and  resolute,  desirous  of  praise,  of  slow 
speech  and  composed  judgment ;  outwardly  decorous,  but  privately 
not  altogether  virtuous.  The  sun,  in  fact,  according  to  astrologeis, 
is  the  natural  significator  of  respectability,  for  which  I  can  dis- 
cover no  reason  unless  it  be  that,  the  sim  travelling  always  in  the 
ecliptic  has  no  latitude,  and  so  solar  folk  are  allowed  none ;  when 
the  sun  is  ill  aspected,  the  native  is  both  proud  and  mean,  tyr- 
annical and  sycophantic,  exceedingly  unamiable,  and  generally 
disliked  because  of  his  arrogance  and  ignorant  pomposity.  The 
persons  signified  by  the  sun  are  emperors,  kings,  and  titled  folk 
generally,  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  coiners;  when  *afl3icted,'  the 
Bun  signifies  pretenders  either  to  power  or  knowledge.  The  sun's 
influence  is  not  in  itself  either  good  or  evil,  but  is  most  powerful 
for  good  when  he  is  favourably  aspected  and  for  evil  when  he  is 
afflicted  by  other  planets. 

Venus,  the  next  in  order,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Greater 
Fortune  Jupiter,  which  Mars  bore  to  Saturn  the  Greater  Ill-fortune. 
She  was  the  Lesser  Fortune,  and  her  influence  was  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects benevolent.  The  persons  bom  under  the  influence  of  this 
planet  are  handsome,  with  beautiful  sparkling  hazel  or  black  eyes 
(but  another  authority  assigns  the  subject  of  Venus  *  a  full  eye, 
usually  we  say  goggle-eyed,'  by  which  we  do  not  usually  imply 
beauty),  ruddy  lips,  the  upper  lip  short,  soft  smooth  hair,  dimples 
in  the  cheek  and  chin,  an  amorous  look  and  a  sweet  voice.  One 
old  astrologer  puts  the  matter  thus  pleasantly : — *  The  native  of 
Venus  hath,'  quoth  he, '  a  love-dimple  in  the  chin,  a  lovely  mouth, 
cherry  lips,  and  a  right  merry  countenance.'  In  character  the  na- 
tive of  Venus  is  merry  '  to  a  fault,'  but  of  temper  engaging,  sweet 
and  cheerful,  unless  she  be  ill  aspected,  when  her  native  is  apt  to 
be  too  fond  of  pleasure  and  amusement.    That  her  influence  iB 
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good  IB  shown  (in  the  opinion  of  Baphael,  writing  in  1828)  by 
the  character  of  George  IV,,  *  our  present  beloved  monarch  and 
most  gracious  majesty,  who  was  bom  just  as  this  benevolent  star ' 
was  in  the  ascendant ;  '  for  it  is  well  known  to  aU  Europe  what  a 
refined  and  polished  genius,  and  what  exquisite  taste,  the  King  of 
England  possesses,  which  therefore  may  be  cited  as  a  most  illus- 
trious proof  of  the  celestial  science ;  a  proof  likewise  which  is 
palpably  demonstrable,  even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  since  the 
time  of  his  nativity  is  taken  from  the  public  journals  of  the 
period,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.'  *  This  illustrious  and  regal  horo- 
Kope  is  replete  with  wonderful  verifications  of  planetary  influence, 
and  England  cannot  but  prosper  while  she  is  blessed  with  the 
mild  and  beneficent  sway  of  this  potent  monarch.'  Strengthened 
in  feith  by  this  convincing  proof  of  the  celestial  science,  we 
proceed  to  notice  that  Venus  is  the  protectrice  of  musicians,  em- 
Mderers,  perfumers,  classic  modellers,  and  all  who  work  in  ele- 
gant attire  or  administer  to  the  luxuries  of  the  great ;  but  when 
she  is  afflicted,  she  represents  ^  the  lower  orders  of  the  votaries  of 
Tohiptuousness.' 

Mercury  is  considered  by  astrologers  *  a  cold,  dry,  melancholy 
star.'  The  Mercurial  is  neither  dark  nor  fair,  but  between  both, 
longr-laced,  with  high  forehead  and  thin  sharp  nose,  *  thin  beard, 
(many  times  none  at  all),  slender  of  body,  and  with  small  weak 
eyes; '  long  slender  hands  and  fingers  are  *  especial  marks  of  Mer- 
cuiy,'  says  Eaphael.  In  character  the  Mercurial  is  busy  and 
prattling.  But  when  well  afi*ected.  Mercury  gives  his  subjects  a 
strong,  vigorous,  active  mind,  searching  and  exhaustive,  a  retentive 
memory,  a  natural  thirst  for  knowledge.^  The  persons  signified 
by  Mercury  are  astrologers,  philosophers,  mathematicians,  politi- 
cians, merchants,  travellers,  teachers,  poets,  artificers,  men  of 
science,  and  all  ingenious  clever  men.  When  he  is  ill  affected, 
however,  he  represents  pettifoggers,  cunning  vile  persons,  thieves, 
messengers,  footmen,  and  servants,  &c. 

The  moon  comes  last  in  planetary  sequence,  as  nearest  to  the 
earth.  She  is  regarded  by  astrologers  as  a  cold,  moist,  watery, 
phlegmatic  planet,  variable  to  an  extreme,  and,  like  the  sun,  par- 
taking of  good  or  evil  according  as  she  is  aspected  favourably  or 
the  reverse.  Her  natives  are  of  good  stature,  fair,  and  pale,  moon- 
&ced,  with  grey  eyes,  short  arms,  thick  hands  and  feet-,  smooth, 
corpulent  and  phlegmatic  body.  When  she  is  in  watery  signs, 
the  native  has  freckles  on  the  face,  or,  says  Lilly,  ^  he  or  she  is 

*  It  is  likely  that  Swedenborg  in  his  youth  studied  astrology,  for  in  his  yisioci 
the  Mexeioial  folk  haye  this  desire  of  knowledge  as  their  distingaishing  charac- 
toristie. 
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blub-cheeked,  not  a  handsome  body,  but  a  muddling  creature.' 
Unless  the  moon  is  very  well  aspected,  she  ever  signifies  an  or- 
dinary vulgar  person.  She  signifies  sailors  (not  as  Mars  does,  the 
fighting-men  of  war-ships,  but  nautical  folk  generally)  and  all 
persons  connected  with  water  or  any  kind  of  fluid ;  also  all  who  are 
engaged  in  inferior  and  common  offices. 

We  may  note,  in  passing,  tbat  to  each  planet  a  special  metal  is 
assigned,  as  also  particular  colours.  Chaucer,  in  the  Chanones 
Yemannes'  Tale,  succinctly  describes  the  distribution  of  the  metals 
among  the  planets : — 

Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe ; 

Mars  iren^  Mercurie  silver  we  depe : 

Satumus  led,  and  Jupiter  is  tin, 

And  Venus  coper,  by  my  [the  Chanones  Yemannes']  fieMierkin. 

The  colours  are  thus  assigned : — to  Saturn,  black  ;  to  Jupiter, 
mixed  red  and  green ;  to  Mars,  red ;  to  the  sun,  yellow  or  yeUow- 
purple ;  to  Venus,  white  or  purple ;  to  Mercury,  azure  blue ;  to 
the  moon,  a  colour  spotted  with  white  and  other  mixed  colours. 

Again,  the  planets  were  supposed  to  have  special  influence 
on  the  seven  ages  of  human  life.  The  infant,  ^mewling  and 
puking  in  the  nurse's  arms,'  was  very  appropriately  dedicated  to 
the  moist  moon ;  the  whining  schoolboy  (did  schoolboys  whine  in 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  ?)  was  less  appropriately  assigned  to 
Mercury,  the  patron  of  those  who  eagerly  seek  after  knowledge ; 
then,  very  naturally,  the  lover  sighiDg  like  furnace  was  regarded 
as  the  special  favourite  of  Venus.  Thus  far  the  order  has  been 
that  of  the  seven  planets  of  the  ancient  astrology,  in  supposed 
distance.  Now,  however,  we  have  to  pass  over  the  sun,  finding  Mars 
the  patron  of  mid  life,  appropriately  (in  this  respect)  presiding  over 
the  soldier  full  of  strange  oaths,  and  so  forth  ;  the  ^justice  in  fiur 
round  belly  with  good  capon  lined '  is  watched  over  by  the  re- 
spectable sun ;  maturer  age  by  Jupiter ;  and,  lastly,  old  age  by 
Saturn. 

Colours  were  also  assigned  to  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs — to 
Aries,  white  and  red ;  to  Taurus,  white  and  lemon ;  to  Gemini, 
white  and  red  (the  same  as  Aries);  to  Cancer,  green  or  russet;  to 
Leo,  red  or  green  ;  to  Virgo,  black  speckled  with  blue ;  to  Libia, 
black,  or  dark  crimson,  or  tawny  colour ;  to  Scorpio,  brown ;  to 
Sagittarius,  yellow,  or  a  green  sanguine  (this  is  as  strange  a 
colour  as  the  gris  rouge  of  Moli^re's  L*Avare) ;  Capricorn,  black 
or  russet,  or  a  swarthy  brown  ;  to  Aquarius,  a  sky-coloured  blue ; 
to  Pisces,  white  glistening  coloiu:  (like  a  fish  just  taken  out  of  the 
water). 

The  chief  fixed  stars  had  various  influences  assigned  to  them 
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by  astrologers.    These  influences  were  mostly  associated  with  the 
imaginary  figures  of  the  constellations.    Thus  the  bright  star  in 
the  head  of  Aries,  called  by  some  the  Barn's  Horn,  was  regarded 
as  dangerous  and  evil,  denoting  bodily  hurts.     The  star  Menkar 
in  the  Whale's  jaw  denoted  sickness,  disgrace,  and  ill  fortune, 
with  danger  from  great  beasts.     Betelgeux,  the  bright  star  on 
Orion's  right  shoulder,denoted  martial  honours  or  wealth ;  BeUatrix, 
the  star  on  Orion's  left  shoulder,  denoted  military  or  civic  honours ; 
fiigel,  on  Orion's  left  foot,  denoted  honours ;  Sirius  and  Procyon, 
the  greater  and  lesser  Dog  Stars,  both  implied  wealth  and  renown. 
Star  clusters  seem  to  have  portended  loss  of  sight ;  at  least  we 
learn  that  the  Pleiades  were  *  eminent  stars,'  but  denoting  accidents 
to  the  sight  or  blindness,  while  the  cluster  Prsesepe  or  the  Bee- 
hive in  like  manner  threatened  blindness.     The  cluster  in  Perseus 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  astrologers.    The  variable 
star  Algol  or  Caput  Medusae,  which  marks  the  head  of  Gorgon, 
was  accounted  ^  the  most  unfortunate,  violent,  and  dangerous  star 
in  the  heavens.'    It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  variable  character 
ofthis  star  had  been  detected  long  before  Montanari  (to  whom 
the  discovery  is  commonly  attributed)  noticed  the  phenomenon. 
The  name  Algol  is  only  a  variation  of  Al-ghul,  the  monster  or 
demon,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  demoniac,  Gorgonian 
character   assigned  to  this  star  was   suggested  by  its   ominous 
change,  as  though  it  were  the  eye  of  some  fierce  monster  slowly 
winking  amid  the  gloom  of  space.     The  two  stars  called  the  Aselli, 
which  lie  on  either  side  the  cluster  Praesepe,  '  are  said '  (by  astro- 
logers) '  to  be  of  a  burning  nature,  and  to  give  great  indications 
of  a  violent  death,  or  of  violent  and  severe  accidents  by  fire.     The 
star  called  Cor  Hydrse,  or  the  serpent's  heart,  denotes  trouble 
through  women  (said  I  not  rightly  that  astrology  was  a  masculine 
science  ?)  ;  the  Lion's  heart,  Begulus,  implied  glory  and  riches ; 
Deneb,  the  Lion's  tail,  misfortune  and  disgrace.     The  southern 
scale  of  Libra  meant  bad  fortune,  while  the  northern  was  emi- 
nently fortunate. 

Astrology  was  divided  into  three  distinct  branches — the  doc- 
trine of  nativities,  horary  astrology,  and  state  astrology.  The  first 
assigned  the  rules  for  determining  the  general  fortimes  of 
the  native,  by  drawing  up  his  scheme  of  nativity  or  casting  his 
horoscope.  It  took  into  account  the  positions  of  the  various 
planets,  signs,  stars,  &c.,  at  the  time  of  the  native's  birth  ;  and  as 
the  astrologer  could  calculate  the  movements  of  the  planets  there- 
after, he  could  find  when  those  planets  which  were  observed  by  the 
horoscope  to  be  most  closely  associated  with  the  native's  fortunes 
would  be  well  aspected  or  the  reverse.    Thus  the  auspicious  and 
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unlucky  epochs  of  the  native's  life  could  be  predetermined.  The 
astrologer  also  claimed  some  degree  of  power  to  rule  the 
planets,  not  by  modifying  their  movements  in  any  way,  but  by 
indicating  in  what  way  the  ill  effects  portended  by  their  positions 
could  be  prevented.  The  Arabian  and  Persian  astrologers,  having 
less  skill  than  the  followers  of  Ptolemy,  made  use  of  a  different 
method  of  determining  the  fortunes  of  men,  not  calculating  the 
positions  of  the  planets  for  many  years  following  the  birth  of  the 
native,  but  assigning  to  every  day  after  his  birth  a  whole  year  of 
his  life,  and  for  every  two  hours'  motion  of  the  moon  one  month. 
Thus  the  positions  of  the  stars  and  planets,  twenty-one  days  after 
the  birth  of  the  native,  would  indicate  the  events  corresponding  to 
the  time  when  he  would  haye  completed  his  twenty-first  year. 
There  was  another  system,  called  the  Placidian,  in  which  the  effects 
of  the  positions  of  the  planets  were  judged  with  sole  reference  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  her  axis.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
astrologers  in  harmony  amongst  each  other  as  to  these  various 
methods,  which  one  would  have  supposed  likely  to  give  entirely 
different  results.  ^  Each  of  them,'  says  a  modem  astrologer,  ^  is 
not  only  correct  and  approved  by  long-tried  practice,  but  may  be 
said  to  defy  the  least  contradiction  from  those  who  will  but  take 
the  pains  to  examine  them  (and  no  one  else  should  deliver  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject).  Although  each  of  the  above  methods 
are  different,  yet  they  by  no  means  contradict  each  other,  but 
each  leads  to  trwe  resuUsj  and  in  many  instances  they  each  lead 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  the  same  event ;  in  which  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  the  ascent  of  a  laountain  by  different  paths, 
where,  although  some  paths  are  longer  and  more  difficult  than 
others,  they  notwithstanding  all  lead  to  the  same  object.'  All 
which,  though  plausible  in  tone,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  untrue. 

Ptolemy  is  careful  to  point  out,  in  his  celebrated  work  the 
*  Tetrabiblos,'  that,  of  all  events  whatsoever  which  take  place  after 
birth,  the  most  essential  is  the  continuance  of  life.  '  It  is  use- 
less,' he  says,  '  to  consider  what  events  might  happen  to  the  native 
in  later  years  if  his  life  does  not  extend,  for  instance,  beyond  one 
year.  So  that  the  inquiry  into  the  duration  of  life  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  others.'  In  order  to  deal  properly  with  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  planet  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
Hyleg,  Apheta,  or  Lord  of  Life,  for  the  native.  Next  the  Anareta, 
or  Destroyer  of  Life,  must  be  ascertained.  The  Anaretic  planets 
are,  by  nature,  Saturn,  Mars,  and  Uranus,  though  the  sun,  moon, 
and  Mercury  may  be  endowed  with  the  same  fatal  influence,  if 
suitably  afflicted.     The  various  ways  in  which  the  Hyleg,  or  Giver 
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of  life,  may  be  afflicted  by  the  Anareta,  correspond  to  the  various 
modes  of  death.  But  astrologers  have  always  been  singularly 
careful,  in  casting  horoscopes,  to  avoid  definite  reference  to  the 
native's  death.  There  are  but  few  cases  where  the  actual  day  of 
death  is  said  to  have  been  assigned.  One  is  related  in  Clarendon's 
'Histoiy  of  the  KebeUion.'  He  tells  us  that  WilUam  Earl  of 
Pembroke  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  on  the  day  upon  which  his  tutor 
&ndford  had  predicted  his  decease.  Burton,  the  author  of  the 
'Anatomy  of  Melanqholy,'  having  cast  his  own  horoscope,  and  as- 
certaiaed  that  he  was  to  die  on  January  23rd,  1639,  is  said  to 
hare  committed  sidcide  in  order  that  the  accuracy  of  his  calcula- 
tions might  not  be  called  in  question.  A  similar  story  is  related 
of  Cardan  by  Dr.  Young  (Sidrophel  Vapulans),  on  the  authority 
of  Gassendi,  who,  however,  says  only  that  either  Cardan  starved 
iiimself,  or,  being  confident  in  his  art,  took  the  predicted  day  for 
a  &tal  one,  and  by  his  fears  made  it  so.  Crassendi  adds  that 
while  Cardan  pretended  to  describe  the  fates  of  his  children  in  his 
Yolmmnous  commentaries,  he  all  the  while  never  suspected,  &om 
the  rules  of  his  great  art,  that  his  dearest  son  would  be  condemned 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth  to  be  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  by  an  exe- 
cutioner of  justice,  for  destroying  his  own  wife  by  poison. 

Horary  astrology  relates  to  particular  questions,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  branch  of  the  science.  The  art  of  casting  nativities 
requires  many  years  of  study ;  but  horary  astrology  *  may  be  well 
nnderstood,'  says  Lilly,  '  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  year.'  *  If  a 
proposition  of  any  nature,'  he  adds,  ^  be  made  to  any  individual, 
about  the  result  of  which  he  is  anxious,  and  therefore  uncertain 
whether  to  accede  to  it  or  not,  let  him  but  note  the  hour  and 
niinute  when  it  was  jiT«t  made,  and  erect  a  figure  of  the  heavens, 
and  his  doubts  will  be  instantly  resolved.  He  pMiy  thus  in  five 
minutes  learn  whether  the  affair  will  succeed  or  not ;  and  conse- 
quently whether  it  is  prudent  to  accept  the  offer  made  or  not.  If 
he  examine  the  sign  on  the  first  house  of  the  6gure,  the  planet 
therein,  or  the  planet  ruling  the  sign,  wM  exactly  deecribe  the 
party  malcmg  the  offer,  both  in  person  and  character,  and  this 
may  at  once  convince  the  inquirer  for  truth  of  the  reality  of  the 
principles  of  the  science.  Moreover,  the  descending  sign,  &c. 
vnll  describe  hia  own  person  cmd  character — a  farther  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  science.' 

There  is  one  feature  of  horary  astrology  which  is  probably 
almost  as  ancient  as  any  portion  of  the  science,  yet  which  remains 
even  to  the  present  day,  and  will  probably  remain  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  refer  to  the  influence  which  the  planets  were  supposed  to 
exert  on  the  successive  hours  of  every  day — a  belief  from  which  the 
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division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  each  unquestionably  bad 
its  origin, — though  we  may  concede  that  the  subdivision  of  the 
lunar  month  into  four  equal  parts  was  also  considered  in  selecting 
this  convenient  measure  of  time.  Every  hour  had  its  planet :  and, 
dividing  twenty-four  by  seven,  we  get  three  and  three  over;  whence, 
each  day  containing  twenty-four  hours,  it  follows  that  in  each  day 
the  complete  series  of  seven  planets  was  run  through  three  times, 
and  three  planets  of  the  next  series  were  used.  Now  the  order  of 
the  planets  was  that  of  their  distances,  as  indicated  above. 
Saturn  came  first,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury, 
and  the  moon.  Beginning  with  Saturn,  as  ruling  the  first  hour  of 
Saturn's  day  (Saturday),  we  get  through  the  above  series  three 
times,  and  have  for  the  last  three  hours  of  the  day,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars.  Thus  the  next  hour,  the  first  hour  of  the  next 
day,  belongs  to  the  sun — Sunday  follows  Saturday.  We  again 
run  three  times  through  the  series,  and  the  three  remaining  hours 
are  governed  by  the  sun,  Venus,  and  Mercury — giving  the  moon 
as  the  first  planet  for  the  next  day.  Monday  thus  follows  Sunday. 
The  last  three  hours  of  Monday  are  ruled  by  the  moon,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter ;  leaving  Mars  to  govern  the  next  day — Martis  dies,  Mardi, 
Tuesday  or  Tuisco's  day.  Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  we  get 
Mercury  for  the  next  day,  Mercurii  dies,  Mercredi,  Wednesday  or 
Woden's  day ;  Jupiter  for  the  next  day,  Jovis  dies,  Jeudi,  Thursday 
or  Thor's  day ;  Venus  for  the  next  day.  Veneris  dies,  Vendredi, 
Friday  or  Freya's  day ;  and  so  we  come  to  Saturday  again.^ 

The  period  of  seven  days,  which  had  its  origin  in  and  derived ' 

*  It  is  singular  that,  -when  there  is  this  perfectly  simple  explanation  of  the'origin 
of  the  nomendature  of  the  days  of  the  week,  an  explanation  given  by  ancient  his* 
torians  and  generally  received,  Whewell  should  have  stated  that  '  various  accounts 
are  given,  all  the  methods  proceeding  upon  certain  arbitrary  arithmetical  proeessw 
connected  in  some  waf  with  astrological  views.'  Speaking  of}  the  arrangement  of  the 
planets  in  the  order  of  their  supposed  distances,  and  of  the  order  in  which  the  planets 
appear  in  the  days  of  the  week,  he  says,  *  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty why  the  former  order  was  adopted,  and  how  and  why  the  latter  was  derired 
from  it.'  But,  in  reality,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  either  point.  The  former  ar> 
rangement  corresponded  precisely  with  the  periodic  times  of  the  seven  planets  of  the 
old  Egyptian  system  (unquestionably  far  jmore  ancient  than  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Greeks),  while  the  latter  springs  directly  from  the  former.  Assign  to  the  hoars  of 
the  day  successively  the  seven  planets  in  the  former  order,  continuing  the  sequence 
.without  interruption  day  after  day,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  days  each  one  of  the 
planets  will  have  ruled  the  first  hour  of  a  day,  in  the  order,^-Saturn,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Venus.  What  arbitrary  arithmetical  process 
there  is  in  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Arithmetic  does  not  rule  the  method 
at  all.  Nor  has  any  other  method  ever  been  suggested ;  though  this  method  has 
been  presented  in  several  ways,  some  arithmetical  and  some  geometrical.  We  need 
then  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  seems  so  perplexing  to  Wliewell,  the 
universality,  namely,  of  the  notions  '  which  have  produced  this  result,'  for  the  notioDi 
were  not  fantastic,  but  such  as  naturally  sprang  from  the  ideas  on  which  astrology 
itself  depends. 
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its  nomendature  from  astrological  ideas,  shows  by  its  wide 
prevaleiLce  how  widely  astrological  superstitions  were  once  spread 
among  the  nations.  As  Whewell  remarks  (though,  for  reasons 
which  will  readily  be  understood,  he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
dwell  upon  the  toie  origin  of  the  Sabbatical  week), '  the  usage  is 
foimd  over  all  the  East ;  it  existed  among  the  Arabians,  Assyrians, 
and  Egyptians.  The  same  week  is  found  in  India,  among  the 
Brahmins ;  it  has  there  also  its  days  marked  by  the  names  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  same  day 
has,  in  that  country,  the  name  corresponding  with  its  designation 
b  other  nations.  .  •  .  The  period  has  gone  on  without  interruption 
or  irregularity  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  our  own  days, 
traversing  the  extent  of  ages,  and  the  revolutions  of  empires ;  the 
names  of  ancient  deities,  which  were  associated  with  the  stars,  were 
replaced  by  those  of  the  objects  of  the  worship  of  oiu:  Teutonic 
ancestors,  according  to  their  views  of  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
mythologies ;  and  the  Quakers,  in  rejecting  these  names  of  days,  have 
ca£t  aside  the  most  ancient  existing  relic  of  astrological  as  well  as 
idolatrous  superstition.' 

Not  only  do  the  names  remain,  but  some  of  the  observances 
connected  with  the  old  astrological  systems  remain  even  to  this  day. 
As  ceremonies  derived  from  Pagan  worship  are  still  continued, 
though  modified  in  form  and  with  a  different  interpretation,  in 
Christian  and  especially  Boman  Catholic  observances,  so  among 
the  Jews  and  among  Christians  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
old  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  astrology  are  still  continued,  though 
no  longer  interpreted  as  of  yore.  The  great  Jewish  Lawgiver  and 
those  who  followed  him  seem,  for  example,  to  have  recognised  the 
value  of  regular  periods  of  rest  (whether  really  required  by  man, 
or  become  a  necessity  through  long  habit),  but  to  have  been  some- 
what in  doubt  how  best  to  continue  the  practice  in  thus  sanction- 
ing the  superstitions  with  which  it  had  been  connected.  At  any 
rate,  two  different  and  inconsistent  interpretations  were  given  in 
tile  earlier  and  later  codes  of  law.  But  whether  the  Jews  accepted 
the  Sabbath  because  they  believed  that  an  All-powerful  Being, 
having  created  the  world  in  six  days,  required  and  took  rest  (*  and 
1^  refreshed ')  on  the  seventh,  as  stated  in  Exodus  (xxii.  and  xxx. 
17),  or  whether  they  did  so  in  remembrance  of  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  as  stated  in  Deuteronomy  (v.  15),  there  can  be  no 
question  that  among  the  Egyptians  the  Sabbath  or  Saturn's  day 
was  a  day  of  rest  because  of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  power- 
M  planet-deity  who  presided  over  that  day.  Nor  can  it  be 
eerioosly  doubted  that  the  Jews,  descended  from  the  old  Chaldeans, 
amon^  whom  (as  appears  from  stone  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
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covered)  the  very  word  Sabbath  was  in  use  for  a  seventh  day  of 
rest  connected  with  astrological  observances,  were  &miliar  with 
the  practice  even  before  their  sojonm  in  Egypt.  They  had  then 
probably  regarded  it  as  a  superstitious  practice  to  be  eschewed, 
like  those  idolatrous  observances  which  had  caused  Terah  to  remove 
with  Abraham  and  Lot  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  At  any  rate,  ^e 
find  no  mention  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest  as  a  religious  observ- 
ance until  after  the  Exodus.*  It  was  not  their  only  religious 
observance  having  in  reality  an  astrological  origin.  Indeed,  if  we 
examine  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  as  described  in  Nmnben 
xzviii.  and  elsewhere,  we  shall  find  throughout  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
motions  or  influences  of  the  celestial  bodies.  There  was  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifice  guided  by  the  movements  of  the  son; 
the  Sabbath  offering,  determined  by  the  predominance  of  Saturn; 
the  oflFering  of  the  new  moon,  depending  on  the  motions  of  the 
moon ;  and  lastly,  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  depending  on  the  combined 
movements  of  the  sun  and  moon — made  in  fact,  during  the  lunation 
following  the  sun's  passage  of  the  equator  at  the  rising  sign  of 
Aries. 

Let  us  return,  however,  after  this  somewhat  long  digression,  to 
astrological  matters. 

Horary  astrology  is  manifestly  much  better  fitted  than  the 
casting  of  nativities  for  filling  the  pocket  of  the  astrologer  him- 
self ;  because  only  one  nativity  can  be  cast,  but  any  number  of 
horary  questions  can  be  asked.  It  is  on  accoimt  of  their  skill  in 
horary  astrology  that  the  Zadkiels  of  our  own  time  have  occasion- 

'  The  follo'wing  remarks  by  the  AstroDomer-Bojal  on  this  subject  seem  to  me 
just,  in  the  main,  what  I  had  said  earlier  in  my  essay  on  Saturn  and  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews  (*  Our  Place  among  Infinities/  11th  essay).  'The  importance  whi«'Ji 
Moses  attached  to  [the  hebdomadal  rest]  is  evident ;  and,  with  all  reverence,  I  recog- 
nise to  the  utmost  degree  the  justice  of  his  views.  No  direction  was  given  for  religioof 
ceremonial '  (he  seems  to  have  overlooked  Numbers  zxviii.  0,  and  cognate  passages), 
'  bat  it  was  probably  seen  that  the  health  given  to  the  mind  by  a  rest  from  ordinazj 
cares,  and  by  the  opportunity  of  meditation,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
religious  effect.  But,  to  give  sanction  to  this  precept,  the  authority  of  at  leasts  myth 
was  requisite.  I  believe  it  was  simply  for  this  reason  that  the  myth  of  the  six  dajs 
of  creation  was  preserved.  It  is  expressly  cited,  in  the  first  delivery  of  the  commaod- 
ments,  as  the  solemn  authority  (Exodus  xxxi.  17)  for  the  command.  It  is  re- 
markable that  at  the  second  mention  of  the  commandment  (Deuteronomy  v.),  no  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  creation  ;  perhaps,  after  the  complete  establishment  of  Jeho- 
vistic  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  they  had  nearly  lost  the  recollection  of  the 
Elohistic  account,  audit  was  not  thought  desirable  to  refer  to  it '  (Airy,  *0n  the  Early 
Hebrew  Scriptures,*  p.  17).  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  persis- 
tency of  myths,  if  this  view  be  correct,  that  a  myth  which  had  become  obsolete  for 
the  Jews  between  the  time  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  'v^Titer  (whoever  he  may  hara 
been)  who  produced  the  so-called  Mosaic  book  of  Deuteronomy,  should  thereafter 
have  been  revived,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  and  by 
Christians  as  the  Word  of  G-od. 
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ally  foimd  their  way  into  the  twelfth  house,  or  house  of  enemies. 
Even  Lilly  himself,  not  devoting,  it  would  seem,  five  minutes  to 
inquire  into  the  probable  success  of  the  affair,  was  indicted  in 
1655  by  a  half-witted  yoimg  woman,  because  he  had  given  judg- 
ment respecting  stolen  goods,  receiving  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
contrary  to  an  Act  made  under  and  provided  by  the  wise  and 
?irtuous  King  James  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland. 

State  astrology  relates  to  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  thrones, 
empires,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  horary  science  relating 
to  subjects  (and  rulers)  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

In  former  ages  all  persons  likely  to  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  their  horoscopes  erected ; 
but  in  these  degenerate  days  neither  the  casting  of  nativities  nor 
the  art  of  ruling  the  planets  flourishes  as  it  should  do.  Our  Zad- 
kids  and  fiaphaels  publish  indeed  the  horoscopes  of  kings  and 
emperors,  princes  and  princesses,  and  so  forth  ;  but  their  fate  is  as 
that  of  Benedict  (according  to  Beatrice) — ^men  ^  wonder  they  will 
still  be  talking,  for  nobody  marks  them.'  Even  those  whose  horo- 
scopes have  been  erected  show  no  proper  respect  for  the  predictions 
made  in  their  behalf.  Thus  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  bom  when 
Sagittarius  was  in  the  ascendent  should  have  been,  according  to 
Zadkiel,  a  tall  man,  with  oval  face,  ruddy  complexion,  somewhat 
dusky,  and  so  forth ;  but  I  understand  he  has  by  no  means  followed 
these  directions  as  to  his  appearance.  The  sun,  being  well  aspected, 
prognosticated  honours — a  most  remarkable  and  unlooked-for  cir- 
cumstance, strangely  fulfilled  by  the  event ;  but  then,  being  in 
Cancer,  in  sextile  with  Mars,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be 
partial  to  maritime  affairs  and  even  naval  glory,  whereas  as  a 
field-marshal  he  can  only  win  military  glory.  (I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  he  is  not  quite  as  competent  to  lead  our  fleets 
as  our  battalions  into  action.)  The  house  of  wealth  was  occupied 
by  Jupiter,  aspected  by  Saturn,  which  betokened  great  wealth 
through  inheritance — ^a  prognostication,  says  Professor  Miller,  which 
is  not  unlikely  to  come  true.  The  house  of  marriage  was  un- 
settled by  the  conflicting  influences  of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Saturn ; 
bat  the  first  predominating,  the  Prince,  after  some  trouble  in  his  . 
matrimonial  speculations,  was  to  marry  a  Princess  of  high  birth, 
and  one  not  undeserving  of  his  kindest  and  most  affectionate 
attention,  probably  in  1862.  As  to  the  date,  an  almanac  informs 
me  that  the  Prince  married  a  Danish  Princess  in  March  1863, 
which  looks  like  a  most  culpable  neglect  of  the  predictions  of 
omr  national  astrologer.  Again,  in  May  1870,  when  Saturn  was 
stationary  in  the  ascending  degree,  the  Prince  ought  to  have  been 
injured  by  a  horse,  and  also  to  have  received  a  blow  on  the  left  side 
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of  the  head,  near  the  ear ;  but  reprehensibly  omitted  both  these 
ceremonies.     A  predisposition  to  fever  and  epileptic  attacks  was 
indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  house  of  sickness.     The  news- 
papers described  two  or  three  years  ago  a  serious  attack  of  fever ; 
but  as  most  persons  have  some  experience  of  the  kind,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  very  wonderful 
Epileptic  attacks,  which,  as  less  common,  might  have  saved  the 
credit  of  the  astrologers,  have  not  visited  *  this  royal  native.*    The 
position  of  Saturn  in  Capricorn  betokened  loss  or  disaster  in  one 
or  other  of  the  places  ruled  over  by  Capricorn — which,  as  we  have 
seen,   are    India,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Grreece,   Mexico,   Saxony, 
Wilna,  Mecklenburgh,  Brandenburgh,  and  Oxford.   Professor  Miller 
expresses  the  hope  that  Oxford  was  the  place  indicated,  and  the 
disaster  nothing  more  serious  than  some  slight  scrape  with  the 
authorities  of  Christchurch.     But  princes  never  get  into  scrapes 
with  college  dons.     Probably  some  one  or  other  of  the  *  hair- 
breadth 'scapes '  chronicled  by  the  reporters  of  his  travels  in  India 
was  the  event  indicated  by  the  ominous  position  of  Saturn  in 
Capricorn. 

A  remarkable  list  of  characteristics  were  derived  by  Zadkiel 
from  the  positions  of  the  various  planets  and  signs  in  the  twelve 
houses  of  the  *  royal  native.'     Some,  of  course,  were  indicated  in 
more  ways  than  one,  which  will  explain  the  parenthetical  notes  in 
the  following  alphabetical  table  which  Professor  Miller  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  draw  up  from  Zadkiel's  predictions.     The  PrinoB 
was  to  be  ^  acute,  afifectionate,  amiable,  amorous,  austere,  avaricious, 
beneficent,  benevolent,  brave,  brilliant,  calculated  for  government' 
(a  quality  which  may  be  understood  two  ways),  *  candid,  careful 
of  his  person,   careless,   compassionate,   courteous   (twice  over), 
delighting  in  eloquence,  discreet,  envious,  fond  of  glory,  fond  of 
learning,  fond  of  music,  fond  of  poetry,  fond  of  sport,  fond  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  frank,  full  of  expedients,  generous  (three  times), 
gracious,    honourable,   hostile  to   crime,   impervious,   ingenious 
inoffensive,  joyous,  just  (twice),  laborious,  liberal,  lofty,  magnani- 
mous, modest,  noble,  not  easy  to  be  understood  (I),  parsimonious, 
pious   (twice),   profound  in   opinion,   prone  to   regret   his  acts, 
prudent,  rash,  religious,  reverent,  self-confident,  sincere,  singular 
in   mode  of  thinking,  strong,  temperate,  unreserved,  unsteady) 
valuable  in  friendship,  variable,  versatile,  violent,  volatile,  wily> 
and  worthy.'     Zadkiel  concludes  thus : — *  The  square  of  Saturn  to 
the  moon  will  add  to  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  and  give 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  at  times  to  the  native's  character,  and 
also  a  disposition  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  lead 
him   to   despondency;   nor    will   he   b^  at   all  of   a  sanguine 
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character,  but  cool  and  calculating,  though  occasionally  rash.  Yet, 
all  things  considered,  though  firm  and  sometimes  positive  in 
opinion,  this  royal  native,  if  he  live  to  mount  the  throne,  will 
sway  the  sceptre  of  these  realms  in  moderation  and  justice,  and 
be  a  pious  and  benevolent  man,  and  a  merciful  sovereign.'  Fortu- 
nately, the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  swaying  the  sceptre  of 
these  realms  had  any  but  a  figurative  meaning,  or  when  English- 
men who  obeyed  their  country's  laws  depended  on  the  mercy  of 
any  man,  or  when  even  bad  citizens  were  judged  by  princes.  But 
we  still  prefer  that  princes  should  be  well-mannered  gentlemen, 
and  therefore  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Zadkiel's  pre- 
diction, so  far  as  it  relates  to  piety  and  benevolence,  may  be 
fiilfilled,  should  ttiis  *  royal  native '  live  to  mount  the  throne. 
As  for  mercy,  it  is  a  goodly  quality  even  in  these  days  and  in 
this  country ;  for  if  the  law  no  longer  tolerates  cruelty  to  men, 
even  on  the  part  of  princes,  who  once  had  prescribed  rights  in 
that  direction,  there  are  still  some  cruel,  nay,  brutal  sports  in 
which  *  royal  natives '  might  sometimes  be  tempted  to  take  part. 
Wherefore  let  us  hope  that,  even  in  regard  to  mercy,  the 
predictions  of  astrologers  respecting  this  *  royal  native '  may  be 
fulfilled. 

Passing*,  however,  from  trivialities,  let  us  consider  the  lessons 
which  the  history  of  astrology  teaches  us  respecting  the  human 
mind,  its  powers  and  weaknesses.     It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Whewell  tiat  for  many  ages  *  mysticism  in  its  various  forms  was 
a  leading  character  both  of  the  common  mind  and  the  specula- 
tions of  the   most  intelligent   and   profound    reasoners.      Thus 
mysticism  was  the  opposite  of  that  habit  of  thought  which  science 
requires,   *  namely,  clear  ideas,  distinctly  employed  to  connect 
well-ascertained  facts ;  inasmuch  as  the  ideas  in  which  it  dealt 
were  vague  and  unstable,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  were  con- 
templated was  an  urgent  and  aspiring  enthusiasm,  which  could 
not  submit  to  a  calm  conference  with  experience  upon  even  terms." 
We  have  seen  what  has  been  the  history  of  one  particular  form  of 
the  mysticism  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  ages.     If  we  had  followed 
the  history  of  alchemy,  magic,  and  other  forms  of  mysticism,  we 
should  have  seen  similar  results.     True  science  has  gradually  die- 
possessed  science  falsely  so  called,  until  now  none  but  the  weaker 
minds  hold  by  the  tenets  formerly  almost  universally  adopted* 
In  mere  numbers,  believers  in  the  ancient  superstitions  may  be  by 
no  means  insignificant ;  but  they  no  longer  have  any  influence. 
It  has  become  a  matter  of  shame  to  pay  any  attention  to  what 
those  few  say  or  do  who  not  merely  hold  but  proclaim  the  ancient 
&ith  in  these  matters.    We  can  also  see  why  this  has  been,    lu 
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old  times  enthusiasm  usurped  the  place  of  reason  in  these  matters ; 
but  opinions  so  formed  and  so  retained  could  not  maintain  their 
ground  in  the  presence  of  reasoning  and  experience.     So  soon  as 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  perceived  that  facts  were  against 
the  supposed  mysterious  influences  of  the  stars,  the  asserted  powers 
of  magicians,  the  pretended  knowledge  of  alchemists,  the  false 
teachings  of  magic,  alchemy,  and  astrology^  were  rejected.     The 
lesson  thus  learned  respecting  erroneous  doctrines  which  were  once 
widely  prevalent  has  its  application  in  our  time,  when,  though  the 
influence  of   those  teachings  has  passed  away,   other   doctrines 
formerly  associated  with  them  stUl  hold  their  ground.     Men  in  old 
times  influenced  by  erroneous  teachings  wasted  their  time  and 
energies  in  idle  questionings  of  the  stars,  vain  efforts  to  find 
Arcana  of  mysterious  power,  and  to  acquire  magical  authority  over 
the   elements.     Is  it  altogether   clear  that  in   these  our   times 
men  are  not  hampered,  prevented  to  some  degree  from  doing  all 
the  good  they  might  do  in  the  short  life-time  allotted  to  them,  by 
doctrines  of  another  kind  ?     Is  there  in  our  day  no  undue  sacrifice 
of  present  good  in  idle  questionings  ?  is  there  no  tendency  to  trust 
in  a  vain  fetishism  to  prevent  or  remove  evils  which  energy  could 
avert  or  remedy  ?     The  time  will  come,  in  my  belief,  when  the 
waste  of  those  energies  which  in  these  days  are  devoted  (not 
merely  with  the  sanction,  but  the  high  approval,  of  some  of  the 
best   among  us)  to  idle  aims,   will  be  deplored  as  regretfully — 
but,  alas,  as  idly — as  the  wasted  speculations  and  labours  of  those 
whom  Whewell  has  justly  called  the  most  intelligent  and  profound 
reasoners  of  the  'stationary  age'   of  science.     The  words  with 
which  Whewell  closes  his  chapter  on  the  '  Mysticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages '  have  their  application  to  the  mysticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  : — *  Experience  collects  her  stores  in  vain,  or  ceases  to  col- 
lect them,  when  she  can  only  pour  them  into   the  flimsy  folds 
of  the  lap  of  Mysticism,  who  is,  in  truth,  so  much  absorbed  in 
looking  for  the  treasures  which  are  to  fall  from  the  skies,  that  she 
heeds  little  how  scantily  she  obtains,  or  how  loosely  she  holds, 
such  riches  as  she  might  find  beside  her,' 
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Chapter  XXXVIL 

JOBHUA'b  COITPESSIOir. 

Another  bright  June  morning ;  newly-blown  roses  looking  in  at 
the  open  windows,  born,  like  the  butterflies,  for  a  day.  Naomi 
was  astir  earlier  than  usual,  after  a  sleepless  night,  full  of  care  for 
her  fether.  Oh,  if  that  sweet  air  of  heaven,  which  is  a  joy  in  itself 
for  the  happy,  could  but  blow  away  one's  sense  of.  abiding  trouble, 
could  but  Iffing  the  promise  of  relief!  This  was  what  Naomi 
thought,  as  she  stood  at  her  open  window,  looking  out  at  the  calm 
hill-tops,  from  which  the  summer  mists  were  rising,  like  a  veil 
dowly  unfolded  by  invisible  hands. 

She  was  at  her  father's  door  before  six  o'clock,  knocking  and 
waitiDg  his  reply  with  fast-throbbing  heart,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what.  There  was  no  answer.  She  felt  the  floor  reeling  under 
her  feet.  Awful  fears  seized  upon  her.  She  knocked  loudly, 
violently  almost,  and  still  no  answer.  She  tried  the  door  with 
shaking  hands,  expecting  to  find  it  locked,  as  it  had  been  yesterday 
CTening  when  she  came  to  inquire  about  the  light ;  but  it  yielded 
under  her  hand,  and  she  went  into  her  father's  room. 

It  was  empty.  She  looked  round  with  wild  eager  eyes,  almost 
heside  herself  in  the  agony  of  that  great  dread.  The  room  was 
quite  empty.  The  bed  had  been  lain  upon ;  the  candle  had 
been  left  burning,  and  had  burned  down  to  the  brazen  socket. 
There  was  a  letter  lying  on  the  escritoire,  which  Naomi  seized 
upon  eagerly.     It  was  addressed  to  herself. 

She  tore  it  open,  still  full  of  fear ;  for  the  letter  might  reveal 
some  terrible  determination.  There  was  another  letter  inside, 
sealed,  and  addressed  to  Captain  Pentreath. 

My  beloved  Daughter,— I  am  going  to  Penmoyle  to  seek  my  wife,  and  shall 

return  to  OombhaTen  no  more.    My  duty  there  is  done.    I  have  taught  my 

p^ple  to  know  the  right  path.    I  can  give  them  up  into  the  hands  of  a  new 

^{uiufiter.    I  am  going  where  the  darkness  has  never  been  dispeUed  by  Gospel 

light:  I  am  going  to  iind  new  duties  in  desolate  places.     But  first  I  musi  see  my 

^"fe-    I  wouH  pardon  and  bless  her  before  I  go.    Do  not  follow  me.    My  lot  is 
fixed. 

•  •  •      " 
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Bo  not  fail  to  give  the  encloeed  letter,  with  the  seal  unhroken,  into  Oaptun 
Pentreath's  hands. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

Joshua  HAeeASD. 


Naomi  lifted  up  her  heart  in  thankfulness.  He  had  gone  to 
do  no  wicked  and  desperate  act.  He  had  gone  to  seek  his  wife, 
carrying  with  him  pardon  and  love.  The  ice  had  melted.  Who 
could  tell  what  healing  for  mind  and  soul  there  might  be  in  the 
change  ? 

But  this  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Arnold  Pentreath  ?  Here 
was  a  fearful  thought.  What  if  it  were  a  confession  of  her  fiithei^g 
guilt — a  confession  which  would  put  his  life  in  Arnold's  power? 
And  Arnold  had  already  shown  himself  merciless.  To  withhold 
the  letter  would  be  to  disobey  her  father's  express  command.  To 
deliver  it  might  be  to  endanger  his  .life.     What  was  she  to  do? 

She  sat  by  the  escritoire  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  perplexed 
in  the  extreme.  Then,  finding  thought  useless  to  show  her  the 
way,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  for  guidance,  prayed 
long  and  earnestly. 

She  rose  from  this  prayer  resolved,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
to  obey  her  father's  behest,  and  deliver  the  letter,  tnisting  to 
G-od's  mercy  and  her  own  influence  with  Arnold  for  the  issue. 
He  had  pretended  to  love  her — nay,  had  loved  her — before  this 
fearful  discovery  of  his  brother's  fate.  She  must  have  some 
power  over  him  still ;  her  pleading  must  be  of  some  avail.  Yes, 
she  would  obey  her  father,  and  in  so  doing  proclaim  her  trust  in 
Providence. 

«  «  Let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for  very  great 
are  His  mercies," '  said  Naomi.  '  Can  I  doubt  that  my  fether  is 
in  God's  hands  to-day,  though  men  may  seem  to  have  the  ordering 
of  his  fate  ?  ' 

She  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  her  determination,  but  went 
back  to  her  room  and  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  then  ran  down- 
stairs. 

She  was  going  out  at  the  streetnloor  when  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  that  her  father's  absence  must  speedily  be  discovered,  and 
would  make  a  commotion  in  the  house  if  it  were  in  no  manner 
accounted  for.  So  she  went  to  the  kitchen,  where  her  aunt  was 
employed  in  her  usual  morning  duty  of  giving  out  provisions  for 
the  day's  consumption  from  a  rigorously  locked  store-room. 

To  her  Naomi  quietly  announced  that  her  father  had  started 
early  that  morning  on  his  way  to  Penmoyle  to  see  his  wife. 

*  Started  ^arlyl'  Qrie(i  Judith   incredulously.      *Why,  the 
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Traro  coach  doesn't  go  before  half-past  seven,  and  it's  not  a 
quarter-past  yet.    What  do  you  mean  by  started  early  V 

^He  may  have  set  out  to  walk  part  of  the  journey,  perhaps, 
aont,'  answered  Naomi.  ^  You  know  how  fond  he  is  of  walking. 
He  was  gone  at  six  o'clock  when  I  went  to  his  room,  and  had  left 
me  a  letter  to  say  he  was  going  to  Penmoyle.' 

<  I  think  he  might  have  written  to  me,'  said  Judith,  with  her 
offended  air.  ^  If  he  must  needs  go  ofif  at  a  moment's  notice, 
throwing  all  the  housekeeping  into  a  muddle — ^you  needn't  roast 
the  mutton  to-day,  Sally ;  the  cold  beef  will  be  good  enough  for 
08— he  might  at  least  have  had  the  civility  to  address  his  expla- 
nation to  me.  After  keeping  his  house  nearly  thirty  years,  it's 
hard  to  have  such  a  slight  put  on  me.' 

*The  beef,  muml'  remonstrated  Sally;  'there's  hardly  any- 
thing but  bones.' 

'  Nonsense,  girl ;  there's  plenty  of  picking  between  the  bones. 
And,  if  Fve  time,  I'll  make  a  treacle  pudding.' 

Naomi  vanished  while  the  dinner  was  under  discussion.  Her 
heart  was  very  heavy  as  she  went  to  the  Crrange.  She  had  not 
entered  the  house  since  the  days  when  she  had  been  Oswald's 
piloted  wife,  and  the  future  lay  fair  before  her,  full  of  the  promise 
of  happiness.  And  to-day  there  was  a  thought  of  horror  in  the 
veiy  road  by  which  she  went.  Twice  had  her  murdered  lover  been 
carried  along  that  road ;  and  now  he  was  lying  quietly  in  his  grave, 
and  all  earthly  hopes  lay  buried  with  him. 

The  old  house  looked  peaceful  enough  in  the  cheerful  morning 
%ht.  Gardens  and  shrubberies  had  been  better  kept  since  Arnold 's 
^um.  The  beds  and  borders  were  full  of  sweet-smelling  flowers. 
The  windows  were  all  open,  and  a  handsome  red  setter — a  favourite 
of  Arnold's — was  lying  in  the  porch. 

Naomi  rang  the  noisy  old  bell,  which  was  answered  after  a 
longish  pause  by  Nicholas  the  butler,  who  came  across  the  hall, 
canying  his  master's  breakfast  on  one  of  those  old  silver  trays 
vhich  had  been  kept  under  lock  and  key  during  the  Squire's 
lifetime,  but  which  the  less  careful  sailor  had  given  out  for 
daily  use. 

At  sight  of  Naomi  the  old  man  stopped  short,  with  a  startled 
look. 

'Lord,  miss,  how  you  skeared  me ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  Can  I  see  your  master,  Nicholas  ? ' 

'To  be  sure  'ee  can,  miss.  He's  to  his  break'ust  in  the  blue 
parlour — ^the  room  that  was  Squire's  study,  you  know ;  but  the 
harkiteck  had  it  aU  routed  out  and  painted.' 

The  butler  opened  the  door  of  that  small  room  on  the  left  hand 
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of  the  porch,  and  ushered  Naomi  into  the  presence  of  Captain 
Pentreath. 

He  started  up  with  a  cry,  half  of  surprise,  half  of  welcome,  as 
if  only  to  see  her  were  in  itself  so  glad  a  thing,  that  he  forgot  all 
the  painful  circumstances  of  their  meeting.  This  oblivion  lasted 
but  for  a  moment.  His  face  clouded,  and  he  looked  at  her  de- 
precatingly. 

*  Naomi,  I  have  been  longing  for  such  a  meeting  as  this.  I 
want  to  tell  you — to  make  you  understand,  if  I  can — that  in  what 
I  have  done  I  have  been  constrained  by  my  duty  to  the  dead.  Had 
your  father  wronged  me — ^that  wrong  the  deepest  one  man  could 
do  another — ^I  would  have  endured  all  for  your  sake ;  but  my  duty 
to  the  dead  is  sacred.  At  the  hazard  of  breaking  your  heart, 
with  the  certainty  of  losing  your  regard,  I  was  forced  to  do  what  I 
did.' 

'  Hush  1 '  she  said ;  '  do  not  speak  of  me  or  my  feelings.  You 
have  brought  great  misery  upon  us — an  irreparable  shame.  It 
may  be  in  your  power  to  work  still  greater  misery  for  us.  I  can 
but  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  father.  My  first  duty  to  both  is 
obedience.     I  have  brought  you  a  letter.' 

*  A  letter  ? ' 

'  From  my  father.  But,  before  I  give  it  you,  promise  that  yoti 
will  make  no  evil  use  of  it,  that  you  will  not  make  his  own  words 
the  means  of  destroying  him.  I  cannot  tell  what  he  has  written. 
I  know  that  all  yesterday  his  mind  was  sorely  disturbed — that  he 
has  been  oppressed  and  troubled  in  mind  for  a  long  time.  How 
can  I  tell  what  he  has  written  ?  Promise  me  that  you  will  not 
use  this  letter  against  him.' 

'  I  promise,'  answered  Arnold,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  '  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  letter  which  your  father  writes  to  me  of  his  own 
free  will  can  prove  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike  him.' 

He  opened  the  letter,  prepared  to  find  an  artful  and  studied 
composition  setting  forth  the  minister's  innocence  of  the  crime 
charged  against  him,  a  plausible  and  subtle  defence,  such  as  the 
ingenuity  of  a  clever  and  thoughtful  man  might  elaborate  at  his 
leisure.  The  paper  almost  dropped  from  his  hand  as  he  read  tli^ 
first  line : 

Arnold  Pentreatbi  you  accused  me  rightly.  It  was  this  hand  slew 
youx  brother.  But  the  deed  was  not  bo  basely  done  as  you  think.  We  stood 
face  to  face,  each  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  It  was  what  the  sons  of  Belisl 
call  an  honourable  meeting,  though  my  conscience  tells  me  it  was  murder.  He 
stole  my  young  wife^s  heart— came  between  me  and  the  most  perfect  happinns 
that  Heaven  ever  vouchsafed  to  man.  I  met  him  with  my  wife's  kiss  still  warm 
upon  his  lip.  I  had  seen  them  part,  mind  you,  as  lovers  whose  hearts  are 
cloren  asunder  in  parting.    I  told  him  that  he  owed  me  bis  life,  and  he  wtf 
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^ilBog  to  admit  the  debt.  '  M7  life  is  of  so  little  value  that  you  are  heartily 
weleame  to  it/  he  said ;  '  I  have  often  thought  of  taking  it  myself.'  He  had  a 
pair  of  pistols  ahout  him,  and  proposed  that  we  should  fight  on  the  spot ;  but 
inthdrew  his  proposal  the  next  moment,  remembering  that  I  had  no  practice  in 
the  use  of  firearms. 

I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  set  my  want  of  skill  against  his  bad  cause. 
'  It  is  you  that  are  the  wrongdoer/  I  cried ;  '  Heayen  will  be  on  my  side.' 

We  fought,  and  he  fell.  I  was  alone  with  his  dead  body,  and  all  the 
liQiror  of  my  position  was  suddenly  revealed  to  me.  According  to  my  own 
creed  I  was  a  murderer ;  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world  I  should  stand  revealed 
as  a  murderer  if  I  were  foimd  with  this  dead  man  by  my  side. 

Satan,  who  had  made  me  blind  to  the  guilt  of  my  act  till  it  was  accom- 
fished,  now  tempted  me  to  the  baseness  of  concealment.  I  dragged  the  body 
to  the  edge  of  the  shaft  and  threw  it  down,  and  went  quickly  home,  and  kept 
alence  about  your  brother *s  fate  till  the  day  I  spoke  of  him  with  you. 

I  told  you  that  in  my  opinion  your  brother  had  committed  suicide.  I  say 
still  that  he  flung  his  life  recklessly  away.  Had  he  pleaded  or  argued  with  me, 
myUind  passion  might  have  been  subjugated.  He  put  the  weapon  which 
lolled  him  into  my  hand. 

Qod  rest  Ms  soul,  and  pardon  my  sin  ! 

I  am  going  forth  to  a  life  as  desolate  as  that  of  St.  John  in  the  desert. 
May  Qod  eo  appoint  my  punishment  here  that  I  may  not  lose  my  portion  in  glory 
henafter! 

JOSHTTA  HiaaAlUOt 

Naomi  stood  before  Captain  Pentreath  with  ashen  lips,  watching 
him  as  he  read  the  letter,  praying  dumbly  all  the  while,  and  with 
tbat  sense  of  efficacy  in  her  prayers,  even  in  this  moment  of  sus- 
pense, which  only  an  implicit  faith  can  experience. 

'Thank  God  ! '  exclaimed  Arnold,  giving  her  the  letter ;  *  thank 
God  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  believed  I  This  confession  has  the  stamp 
of  truth ;  and — ^he  is  your  father  1 ' 

No  words  can  tell  the  depth  of  tenderness  in  that  little  speech 
and  the  look  that  went  with  it. 

Both  look  and  tone  were  lost  on  Naomi.  Her  eyes  were  rooted 
to  the  letter ;  triumph,  gratitude,  joy,  illumined  her  face. 

*  It  was  not  murder,'  she  cried ;  '  there  was  no  treachery,  no 
secrecy ;  they  stood  face  to  face — sinners  both — blinded,  maddened 
by  passion.  It  was  no  murder.  Father,  how  could  I  have  wronged 
you  by  such  base  thoughts — I,  who  have  known  and  loved  you  all 
these  years !  Guilty  1  yes,  I  will  acknowledge  your  guilt;  but  not 
a  treacherous  assassin.    My  God^  I  thank  Thee ! ' 

In  days  when  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  land  asserted  their 
Knse  of  honour  and  superiority  to  the  common  herd  by  slaying  one 
another  in  a  formal  manner  the  idea  of  a  duel  was  not  so  revolting 
as  it  is  now.  Even  to  Naomi,  educated  as  she  had  been  in  a  far 
different  creed  firom  the  code  of  honour,  the  knowledge  that  her 
&ther  had  stood  face  to  face  with  his  foe,  risking  his  own  life 
against  the  life  he  took,  was  an  infinite  relief.     In  horrible  night*- 
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mare  dreams  she  had  seen  him,  with  the  assassin's  face,  creeping 
stealthily  towards  his  victim.  The  horrid  image  had  haunted  hei 
sleeping  and  waking ;  and  now  that  horror  was  laid  at  rest  for 
ever.  Her  belief  in  this  confession  of  her  father's  was  as  implicit 
as  her  faith  in  God. 

*  Arnold,'  she  pleaded,  with  deep  humility,  as  one  who  asked  an 
almost  impossible  boon, '  can  you  ever  bring  yourself  to  forgive  my 
erring  father  ? ' 

*  No  1 '  he  answered  stoutly ;  '  but  I  no  longer  look  upon  him 
with  loathing.  There  is  one  atonement  left  to  him — ^lie  can  stand 
face  to  face  with  me,  as  he  stood  with  my  brother,  and  let  God 
judge  between  us.' 

Naomi  fiimg  herself  at  his  feet,  clasping  his  hands,  as  if  he 
held  the  keys  of  life  and  death. 

'  No,  no,  no  I '  she  cried ;  '  you  would  not  be  so  cruel,  so  wicked 
— ^you,  who  condemn  the  shedder  of  blood  1 ' 

'  I  want  the  life  of  the  man  who  slew  my  brother.  So  much 
the  better  if  I  can  have  it  in  an  honourable  manner.  Yes,  Naomi, 
we  will  meet  as  men  of  honour  should,  and  let  the  righteous  cause 
win.* 

'  Arnold,'  she  cried, '  I  thought  you  loved  me.' 

The  pathos  of  that  cry  moved  him.  He  bent  over  her  as  she 
knelt  at  his  feet,  resisting  his  effort  to  raise  her,  clinging  to  hiB 
knees  in  her  agony,  pleading  as  only  women  can  plead  for  the  life 
of  their  dearest. 

*  If  I  thought  you  loved  me,  and  would  give  me  love  for  love,' 
he  said,  with  a  sudden  change  to  passionate  tenderness,  '  I  would 
spare  his  life  ;  yes,  let  him  go  unpunished  to  the  grave ;  yes,  forget 
that  I  ever  had  an  only  and  beloved  brother.  It  is  a  mean  offer, 
a  miserable  bargain,  proving  me  selfish,  dastardly ;  but  I  am  human, 
and  I  love  you.     My  love,  my  only  love  1  answer  me.' 

*  Can  you  forgive  me  for  being  my  father's  daughter  ? ' 

'  When  I  believed  the  worst  of  him  I  loved  you,  and  held  you 
unsullied  by  his  guilt.' 

'  You  must  forgive  him,  Arnold.  You  would  forgive  him  if 
you  knew  as  much  as  I  do.  He  was  not  in  his  right  senses  that 
awful  day.  I  saw  him  go  through  the  wood.  Yes,  I  was  there 
watching  for  him,  fearing  evil.  His  face  has  haunted  me  ever 
since.  It  was  the  face  of  a  madman.  It  was  my  sin  that  caused 
all.  Yes,  Arnold,  mine.  You  do  not  know  how  vile  I  am.  I 
gave  my  father  the  letter  your  brother  wrote  to  my  stepmother — a 
lover's  letter,  fuU  of  despairing  love.  Thxii  maddened  him,  as  it 
had  maddened  me.  He  was  not  in  his  right  mind  that  day.  He 
has  never  been  the  same  man  since — ^gloomy>  austere,  set  against 
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those  he  bad  loved  before.  You  cannot  conceive  bow  great  a 
change  there  has  been  in  him.  We  who  have  lived  with  him  know 
and  fed  it.  On  my  knees  here,  before  Grod,  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  &ther  was  responsible  for  his  acts  that  day.' 

Arnold  raised  her  from  her  knees,  and  put  her  in  the  arm-chair 
hy  the  open  window.  She  was  almost  fainting,  but  the  brave  spirit 
B^ruggled  with  bodily  weakness. 

Arnold  paced  the  room  for  a  little  while,  deep  in  thought. 

*  What  am  I  to  do,  Naomi  ? '  he  asked  at  last.  '  I  love  you — 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  you ;  but  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  brother. 
That  is  a  solemn  charge.  He  loved  me — was  so  good  to  me.  I 
have  his  letter  summoning  me  home,  full  of  affection,  overflowing 
with  generosity.  What  am  I  to  do,  Naomi  ?  Counsel  me,  if  you 
can.    You  loved  him  ? ' 

*  Loved  him  ?  Yes ;  it  was  my  love  that  made  me  mad  with 
jealousy ;  it  was  my  love  that  rose  up  against  him  and  destroyed 
him.  If  you  must  have  a  life  for  his  life,  take  mine.  Yes,  Arnold, 
take  mine.  I  am  most  guilty.  It  was  my  jealousy  that  killed 
him,' 

'  Naomi,  we  are  all  most  miserable.  I  can  do  nothing ;  I  feel 
mjBelf  tied  and  bound.  Either  way  there  is  wrong  and  misery.  I 
loie  yoD,  and  am  miserable  in  loving  you.  I  have  my  brother's 
death  to  avenge,  yet  cannot  bring  myself  to  injure  your  father.  0 
my  love,  my  love !  your  sad  accusing  face  has  haunted  me  ever 
since  that  night  when  you  turned  and  looked  at  me  at  the  chapel- 
door.    What  can  I  do?' 

*  Forgive,'  said  Naomi  solemnly;  *that  is  what  the  Gospel 
teach^  us — ^to  forgive  our  enemies,  even  the  enemies  who  have  in- 
jured those  we  love.  We  can  never  err  in  being  merciful.  "  How 
often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  Till 
seventy  times  seven."  That  must  mean  pardon  for  wrongs  man 
thinks  unpardonable.' 

'  You  can  teach  me  to  believe  anything,  Naomi.  I  am  like  a 
child  in  your  hands.' 

'May  God  teach  you  to  judge  and  act  wisely  I  He  will  not  in- 
spire you  with  thoughts  of  vengeance.  He  has  said,  "  Vengeance  is 
Baine,  I  will  repay."  My  unhappy  father  has  siiffered  for  his  sin, 
and  will  continue  to  suffer  till  death  brings  him  peace ;  but  I  know 
ii  my  heart  that  God  wiU  forgive  him.' 

'And  if  God  can  forgive,  erring  man  should  not  be  obstinately 
forgiving.  That  is  what  you  would  say,  Naomi.  We  have 
an  illimitable  faith  in  God's  capacity  to  pardon,  yet  find  it  so 
Iwi,  sinners  as  we  are,  to  forgive  a  fellow-sinner.  It  is  a  dark 
pioUem.' 
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*  Pray  that  you  may  understand  God's  will,  Arnold.  He  will 
lead  and  uphold  you.' 

'No;  earthly  passion  will  sway  me.  lii  is  my  love  for  you 
lurges  me  to  forgive  your  father.' 

'  I  would  have  you  act  from  a  higher  light.  I  will  leave  you 
to  seek  a  better  guidance,'  Naomi  answered,  with  gentle  reproach- 
fulness. 

She  felt  that  her  father  was  secure  from  any  violence  of  Arnold's 
after  this  interview.  She  left  him  full  of  faith  that  the  right 
guidance  would  come,  that  the  vengeful  spirit  which  had  threatened 
Joshua  with  ruin  and  death  would  be  calmed  andj  appeased.  She 
knew  that  Arnold  loved  her ;  and,  though  all  thoughts  of  her«elf 
were  vague  and  secondary  at  such  a  crisis  of  her  father's  fate,  she 
was  glad  of  Arnold's  love,  for  her  father's  sake. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 

CABRTINfi  FEAOS  AND  PABDOK.] 

Joshua  was  far  upon  his  road  before  Naomi  had  left  the  Grange. 
He  had  walked  many  miles  in  the  dull  gray  of  early  momiug, 
before  the  shadowy  clouds  had  parted  or  the  stars  begun  to  pale  in 
the  saffron  lights  of  sunrise.  The  energy  that  sustained  him,  the 
eager  purpose  that  bore  him  on  in  that  beginning  of  his  journey, 
made  him  unconscious  of  time  or  distance.  He  had  heard  Cynthia 
calling ;  yes,  his  wife's  cry,  piteous  and  weak,  as  of  one  in  distress, 
was  still  soimding  in  his  ear  as  he  hurried  along  the  well-known 
road,  which  seemed  just  a  little  strange  and  dream-like  in  the  dim 
gray  dawn.  He  heard  her  calling  him,  and  he  was  going  to  answer 
her  cry. 

*  Dearest,  I  am  coming  to  you,'  he  repeated  inwardly.  '  I,  who 
drove  you  away  with  undeserved  reproaches,  am  coming  to  pray  for 
pardon;  I,  who  was  cruel,  unjust,  savage,  and  inhuman,  only 
because  I  loved  too  blindly, — I  am  coming  to  ask  for  pity  from  the 
tender  heart  I  wounded.  Love,  I  was  mad,  and  I  have  suffered  for 
my  madness — a  long  night  of  suffering.  The  morning  has  c^nne, 
and  peace  and  pardon.  My  eyes  are  opened ;  I  see  and  under- 
stand.' 

It  was  only  when  a  sudden  faintness  made  him  stagger  dizzily 
and  stretch  out  his  hands  to  save  himself  from  falling,  that  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  hot  sun  beating  down  upon  his  head,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  walked  many  miles. 

He  was  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Combhaven.  He  had 
crossed  the  wild  craggy  hills,  and  come  back  mechanically  to  the 
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oooch-road.  He  was  at  the  top  of  a  long  hill,  and  saw  the  coach 
toiling  slowly  up  the  white  dusty  road.  He  felt  all  at  once  that 
ids  strength  was  gone — gone  utterly,  as  if  it  had  left  him  for 
e?er — and  thanked  Q-od  for  the  coming  of  the  coach.  It  seemed 
by  a  special  providence  that  he  had  been  brought  across  those 
wild  hills  back  to  the  turnpike-road  in  time  for  the  passing  of 
the  coach. 

*If  I  had  missed  it  I  shotdd  not  have  got  to  Penmoyle 
to*Dight;  and  my  darling  is  waiting  for  me,'  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

There  was  a  vacant  place  on  the  seat  behind  the  driver. 
Joshua  hailed  the  coach,  and  scrambled  into  this  place  before  the 
coachman  had  time  to  pull  up  his  horses. 

'You  shouldn't  ha'  done  that,  Mr.  Haggard,'  remonstrated 
the  man ;  '  it's  dangerous.' 

Joshua  took  no  notice.  The  man's  voice  sounded  far  off,  as 
in  a  dream.  The  horses  went  downhill  and  uphill  over  the  wild 
yet  fertile  country,  by  hills  and  woods  that  Joshua  knew  as  well  as 
he  knew  his  Bible.  They  stopped  to  change  horses  in  straggling 
little  villages,  where  he  had  preached  in  his  young  days ;  and 
people  who  remembered  those  days  came  out  of  their  houses,  and 
stood  looking  up  at  the  coach  and  talked  to  him.  He  answered 
their  inquiries  and  acknowledged  their  civil  speeches  mechanic- 
ally, dimly  conscious  of  their  identity.  He  had  a  curious  feeling 
of  superiority  to  all  these  people,  as  if  the  universe  had  been 
planned  for  him,  and  .they  were  only  accidents  in  it,  like  the  great 
black  flies  buzzing  round  the  heads  of  the  patient  blinkered  coach- 
horses,  to  whom  Providence  had  given  no  special  mercy  except 
mane  and  tail. 

The  time  had  been — and  but  a  year  or  so  ago — ^vhen  he  would 
have  got  down  from  the  coach  and  peeped  into  those  whitewashed 
cottages,  and  had  his  well-chosen  word  of  greeting  or  counsel  for 
each  old  acquaintance.  To-day  their  faces  looking  up  at  him 
were  blank  and  meaningless.  The  faces  of  the  rabble  round 
Stephen  may  have  looked  so  to  the  saint  and  martyr  in  his  death 
agony. 

Joshua's  mind  was  going  on  before  him.  He  fancied  himself 
arriving  at  Penmoyle  in  the  sunset.  She  would  be  standing  at 
the  gate  perhaps,  watching  for  him,  as  he  had  found  her  on  that 
nnforgotten  afternoon  two  years  ago.  He  would  see  the  sweet 
iiace,  with  the  western  light  shining  on  it,  the  soft  eyes  kindling 
with  love  and  happiness  at  sight  of  him.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
that  bitter  day  of  parting,  the  day  when  he  had  driven  her  into 
biuiishment,  with  more  cruelty  than  Abraham  had  shown  to  ill- 
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used  Hagar ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  patriarch  was  a 
pattern  to  all  future  husbands  in  that  transaction. 

0,  how  sweet  it  was  to  dwell  upon  that  picture  of  meeting  and 
reconciliation  I  The  burden  on  his  conscience  had  been  cast  off 
since  the  agony  of  yesterday.  It  was  verily  as  if  he  had  laid  down 
his  load  on  the  sinners'  altar.  He  forgot  all  the  silent  pangs  and 
tortures  of  the  last  year,  and  felt  as  if  a  new  life  of  happiness  were 
opening  before  him.  He  would  carry  the  lamp  of  the  Gospel  into 
dark  places,  he  would  preach  by  the  wayside,  as  in  his  youth ;  he 
would  carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  but  wander  from  village  to 
village  and  from  town  to  town,  in  that  benighted  north  country 
he  had  read  about  in  the  lives  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield ;  or,  if  it 
were  possible,  still  farther  away,  among  the  absolute  heathen  of 
the  South  Seas. 

This  was  his  vision  of  a  glorious  future.  And  she  would  be 
with  him — his  companion,  helpmeet,  and  comforter.  It  was  such 
a  career  as  this  to  which  she  had  aspired.  Her  spiritual  nature 
had  been  revolted  by  the  trader's  petty  life — she  had  sighed  to 
see  her  husband  doing  the  work  of  an  apostle. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  in  his  mind  all  through  the  day. 
They  rose  and  fell  in  his  brain,  wave  upon  wave,  as  regularly  aa 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  were  rising  and  falling  upon  the  loDg 
sandy  shore  beyond  those  brown  Cornish  hills.  The  day  seemed 
very  long  to  him,  for  his  exaggerated  activity  of  brain  made 
minutes  like  unto  hours.  And  yet  he  was  ineffably  happy.  No 
fear  of  disappointment  at  the  end  of  his  journey  clouded  the  ra- 
diance of  his  visions.  He  apprehended  no  further  stroke  from  an 
angry  fate.  God  had  punished  him  with  the  imdying  worm  called 
conscience,  and  had  heard  his  prayers  and  forgiven  him.  He 
feared  nothing. 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  coach  rumbled  into  the  stony  street 
of  Truro.  Joshua  had  to  be  reminded  of  his  fare  respectfully  by 
the  coachman.  He  was  on  the  point  of  hurrying  off  without  pay- 
ing it. 

'  Your  mind's  full  of  better  things,  I  know,  Mr.  Haggard,' 
said  the  man ;  '  but  I  thought  you'd  like  me  to  remind  you.' 

'  Thank  you,  Norman,'  said  Joshua  dreamily.  '  Yes,  my  mind 
was  much  occupied ;  pleasantly,  though,  pleasantly,  as  one  sore 
of  God's  bounteous  mercy.' 

He  gave  the  man  a  crown  for  himself.  It  was  half  as  much 
as  the  fare — an  astounding  donation. 

*  You  may  not  be  driving  me  again  for  some  time  to  come/ 
said  the  minister  kindly. 

^  Thank  'ee,  sir.    It  isn't  many  behaves  as  handsomely,  and  it'i 
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aiwBjB  a  pride  to  drive  such  as  you.  But  don't  take  it  as  a 
liberty  if  I  give  'ee  one  bit  of  advice.  Don't  try  to  get  np  to  the 
OBtside  of  a  coach  before  the  'osses  'ave  stopped.  You're  in  the 
prime  of  life,  sir,  maybe ;  but  you're  a  good  many  years  too  old 
to  do  that  with  safety.' 

'Yes,  yes,  Norman;  I  shall  bear  it  in  mind,'  said  Joshua, 
walking  away,  without  stopping  at  the  comfortable  inn  for  ^  bite 
or  sop,'  as  Norman  remarked  afterwards. 

'The  fact  is,  the  minister  is  wearing  of  hisself  out,' the  coach- 
man remarked  to  his  cronies  that  night.  ^  He's  got  oddish  ways 
with  him,  and  a  look  as  if  he  didn't  half  know  what's  going  on 
round  about  him.' 

CflAPTBR  XXXIX. 

THE  OnOITB  OF  BOBEHABT. 

It  happened  as  Joshua  had  calculated.  The  sun  was  setting  as 
he  entered  quiet  Penmoyle.  The  walk  from  Truro  had  tired  him 
more  than  he  had  supposed  possible.  He  could  hardly  drag  him^ 
self  along  the  last  mile  or  so  of  the  dusty  road,  between  hedges 
where  the  d(^-roses  and  honeysuckle  climbed  high  above  his  head, 
and  where  the  foxgloves  were  opening  their  purple  bells.  The  salt 
sea-wind,  sweeping  over  yonder  swelling  hills,  seemed  to  have  lost 
it«  refreshing  power.  He  turned  his  eyes  wearily  towards  the 
western  point — the  wild  Land's  End,  with  its  rocks  of  maAy-hued 
granite,  on  which  the  sea-guUs  and  cormorants  were  perching  in 
the  rosy  evening  light.  The  scene  was  so  familiar  to  him  that  he 
ooold  see  it  all,  in  that  clear  vision  of  the  mind,  as  he  turned  his 
gaze  westward.  Was  there  anything  on  this  vast  earth  more 
heaatiful,  he  wondered,  than  that  wild  point  of  English  soil,  with 
the  great  Atlantic  waves  for  ever  beating  up  against  it — an  im- 
pregnable natural  fortress,  the  rocky  seat  of  dead-and-gone  giants, 
fer  ever  defying  the  assaults  of  ocean  ? 

His  thoughts  wandered  a  good  deal  during  these  last  miles, 
^en  his  body  was  racked  with  the  pains  of  exceeding  fatigue. 
He  thought  of  Nicholas  Wild,  his  old  pupil,  and  the  little  chapel 
among  yonder  hills.  The  young  man  had  written  him' long  letters, 
telling  him  of  the  rich  reward  that  had  crowned  his  labours,  and 
how  he  had  built  a  school  for  the  children  of  his  flock.  Joshua  had 
been  too  preoccupied  to  take  any  notice  of  the  letters,  and  the 
memory  of  that  neglect  smote  him  now  as  he  came  nearer  his  pupil's 
home. 

'Poor  Nicholas!  he  was  always  faith&l  and  affectionate.  We 
will  go  and  3ee  hi|n,  my  wife  and  I,'  Joshua  said  to  himself. 
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At  last  the  old  square  tower  of  Penmoyle  ehuroh  rose  in  its 
gray  severity  above  the  avenue  of  limes  that  led  to  it.  Then  came 
the  well-known  street;  the  chestnut-grove  where  the  children 
played  at  even-tide;  the  inn;  the  village  pump;  the  cocks  a&d 
the  hens,  and  a  vagabond  pig  picking  up  unconsidered  trifles  in  the 
middle  of  the  road ;  the  old  yellow  waggon  turned  up  on  end  after  a 
day's  usefuhiess.  The  sun  was  still  visible — a  shining  crimson  disk 
on  the  edge  of  the  western  hill. 

It  was  mere  foolishness,  no  doubt,  and  Joshua  chid  himself 
for  so  weak  a  regret,  but  he  felt  strangely  disappointed  when  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  little  green  gate  before  Miss  Webling's  cottage, 
and  did  not  see  the  graceful  figure  of  his  wife  standing  there,  just 
as  he  had  seen  her  that  happy  afternoon  two  years  ago,  when  he 
had  come  to  Penmoyle  fall  of  benevolent  intentions,  and  ignorant  of 
his  heart's  mystery.  He  had  counted  on  seeing  her  there.  It 
would  have  been  the  natural  fulfilment  of  his  dream,  it  seemed  to 
him,  that  she  should  be  on  the  watch  for  his  coming.  She  had 
called  him ;  and,  by  some  mystic  power  beyond  the  limits  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  had  heard  her  summons.  Why  was  she  not  watchiog 
for  him,  full  of  faith  in  his  obedience  ?  Was  his  sympathy  with 
her  stronger  than  hers  with  him  ? 

He  passed  the  chestnut-grove*  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
children  were  less  noisy  than  of  old.  They  were  under  the  spread- 
ing branches,  the  same  boys  and  girls — the  fustian  jackets  and 
lavendet  pinafores,  the  petticoated  little  ones,  with  chubby  cheeks 
and  great  staring  brown  eyes.  But  there  was  a  hush  upon  the 
scene.  The  elder  children  were  congregated  in  little  knots  talking. 
Some  of  them  suddenly  perceived  him,  and  there  was  a  curious  ex- 
citement among  them  inmiediately,  and  much  whispering,  and 
some  pointing  at  him  with  eager  fingers ;  and  he  could  see  that 
they  all  stopped  their  talk  to  watch  him. 

Joshua  walked  slowly  towards  the  green  gate,  strangely  dis- 
appointed and  depressed.  The  windows  of  the  Webling  cottage 
faced  south-west,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  spotless  blinds 
.should  be  drawn  to  exclude  such  a  blaze  of  sunset ;  but  it  gave  the 
house  a  blank  look  none  the  less.  The  casements  oflFered  him  no 
smile  of  welcome. 

Here  was  a  firiendly  welcome,  however,  from  an  unexpected 
direction.  Before  Joshua  had  opened  the  gate,  Mr.  Martin,  the 
Ipnd  old  minister,  came  hurrying  across  from  his  dwelling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  clasped  him  by  both  hands,  and  looked 
at  him  with  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears. 
^  '  Grod  bless  you  1  G-od  sustain  and  comfort  you,  my  beloved 
riend  1 '  he  cried.    « I  was  watching  for  you.     Oh,  be  composed,  my 
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Mend,  be  composed !  Such  a  blessed  euthanasia  I  The  precious 
boqI  of  my  Elizabeth  was  not  more  spotless  or  fitter  for  heaven. 
Dear  firiend,  let  us  go  in  together.' 

Joshua  tamed  and  looked  at  him  with  wild  wondering  eyes ; 
then  wrenched  himself  suddenly  from  the  old  man's  &iendly  grasp, 
sod  moved  towards  the  door. 

'No,  no,'  he  muttered  ;  *I  don't  want  you.  I  am  going  alone 
—to  see  my  wife.  Cynthia ! '  he  called,  as  he  opened  the  door. 
'  Cynthia  I '  in  a  louder  and  more  urgent  tone — ^  Cynthia,  where 
are  you?' 

A  fieiy  impatience  had  taken  hold  of  him.  He  could  not  wait 
for  fonnalities  of  any  kind.  The  Miss  Weblings  would  come,  and 
there  would  be  stately  greetings,  and  cake  and  wine  brought  out  of 
the  wainscot  cupboard,  and  all  manner  of  ceremonies  before  he 
oonld  open  his  arms  and  clasp  his  ill-used  wife  to  his  heart,  and 
weep  over  her  and  be  forgiven. 

Deborah  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  took  his  hands,  just  as 
old  Mr.  Martin  had  done,  and  looked  at  him  in  the  same  tearful 
way. 

Were  the  people  all  mad  here,  or  was  he  ?  Even  the  children 
had  seemed  to  look  at  him  strangely. 

'Dearest  Mend,'  said  Deborah,  ^  this  is  a  sore  trial  for  all  of  us. 
ftiaalla  has  been  in  hysterics  all  day ;  out  of  one  fit  into  another.' 
Qnite  dreadful  1     The  feathers  we've  burnt,  and  the  vinegar,  and 
all  to  no  purpose.     She  has  such  a  feeling  heart.' 

It  was  iSiscilla  who  was  ill,  then.  That's  what  aU  the  fuss 
meant. 

'I  want  to  see  my  wife,'  Joshua  said  shortly. 

'At  once?'  faltered  Deborah,  looking  at  him  timorously. 

'Yes,  at  once ;  this  instant.  Have  I  not  come  all  these  weary 
nules  to  see  her  ?    This  instant.' 

'0  dear  sir,  what  need  of  impatience  ?     Be  calm,  I  beg  you.' 

The  doors  of  both  parlours  were  open.  Joshua  had  glanced  in 
wd  seen  that  both  rooms  were  empty. 

'  Where  is  she  ? '  he  asked.     '  Upstairs  ?  ' 

'Teg,  in  our  spare  room,'  Deborah  answered  husUily.  '  Let  me 
*fcow  yon  the  way.' 

'  1  know  it,'  he  said  ;  and  went  upstairs  before  her. 

The  narrow  corkscrew  staircase  was  close  and  dark,  like  the 
Ending  stair  in  a  church-tower.  Midway  Joshua  started  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  and  came  to  a  standstill. 

There  was  a  pungent  odour  of  freshly-gathered  herbs,  a  perfume 
fle  had  not  smelt  thus,  on  the  threshold  of  a  bed-chamber,  since 
Ma  noathei^B  death. 
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*  My  Grod  1 '  he  cried,     *  Is  it  rosemary  ?' 

*  Yes,'  sobbed  Deborah  ;  *  we  always  use  it  here.  We've  a  bosh 
in  the  garden  on  purpose.  The  neighbours  come  and  beg  a  bunch 
of  it  when  they've  a  death  in  the  house.' 

Joshua  staggered  up  the  few  steep  stairs,  lifted  the  jingliDg 
latch  of  the  low  wainscot  door,  and  went  into  the  room  in  which 
he  had  slept  two  years  ago,  when  the  new  joys  and  pains  of  love 
began  to  grow  in  his  heart. 

That  odour  of  rosemary  had  forewarned  him  what  he  was  to 
see  :  no  living  wife,  standing  on  the  threshold  to  greet  him,  with 
warm  arms  ready  to  be  wound  about  his  neck — ^no  sweet  eyes  lifted 
shyly  to  meet  his  own — ^no  faltering  words,  or  half-broken  sobs: 
only  a  fair  marble  statue  lying  on  a  white  flower-strewn  bed,  hands 
meekly  folded,  violet-veined  eyelids  closed  over  wearied  eyes— a 
broken  heart  for  ever  at  rest. 

He  stood  looking  at*  her  for  a  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
heart-stricken  Deborah — looking  at  her  with  eyes  that  hung  upon 
that  silent  beauty  in  a  rapture  of  despair ;  then  flung  up  his  arms 
with  a  sudden  gurgling  cry,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  beside  her  bed 
like  a  stone. 

He  remained  unconscious  for  many  hours,  breathing  stertor- 
ously,  and  lying  like  a  log  upon  the  bed  where  his  faithful  attend- 
ants had  laid  him.  The  village  doctor  had  bled  him,  and 
administered  various  orthodox  remedies  of  a  severe  character,  with 
but  little  result.  Mr.  Martin,  the  good  old  Dissenting  minister, 
stayed  with  him  all  through  the  weary  night,  which  might  know 
no  dawn  in  this  world.  The  spinster  sisters  were  indefatigable, 
Priscilla  waiving  her  peculiar  prerogative  of  hysterics  in  her  desire 
to  be  useful. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  the  birds  were  singing  outside  the  open 
casements,  when  Joshua  slowly  lifted  his  heavy  lids  and  looked 
about  him  with  dim  bloodshot  eyes. 

For  some  minutes  aft^r  he  had  struggled  back  to  conscious- 
ness there  was  a  dimness  in  his  brain  as  well  as  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
looked  at  the  anxious  watchful  faces  vaguely.  Then  memory  came 
back  with  cruel  distinctness. 

*  Tell  me — everything,'  he  said. 

'  Dear  friend,'  pleaded  Mr.  Martin,  '  let  your  mind  be  at  rest 
for  a  little  while.  Bepose,  dear  sir ;  you  have  been  heavily  afflicted, 
and  you  have  had  a  stroke  of  illness  which  might  have  been  fatal^ 
had  Grod  refused  to  hear  our  earnest  prayers.' 

'  Tell  me  about  my  wife,'  urged  Joshua  vehemently.  ^ 

'  She  is  at  rest.    She  has  gone  to  her  heavenly  home.    I9  wBq 
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was  with  her  at  the  last,  have  no  doubt,  of  her  calling  and  elec- 
tion. She  was  one  of  G-od's  chosen  vessels,  with  a  mind  naturally 
attuned  to  heavenly  things,  like  that  pure  spirit,  my  heavenly- 
minded  Elizabeth,  whose  deathbed  conversations  it  was  my  precious 
privilege  to  preserve  for  the  ediBcation  of  many.  Yes,  she  came 
very  near  that  sainted  young  woman  in  the  holy  simplicity  of  her 
nature.' 

'  What  was  it  that  killed  her  ?  '  asked  Joshua,  putting  aside  all 
these  words  with  a  motion  of  his  strong  hand.  ^  Did  she  die  of  a 
broken  heart  ?     Was  it  my  ill-usage  that  caused  her  death  ? ' 

'  Your  ill-usage,  dear  friend  !  Your  senses  must  be  wandering. 
She  always  talked  of  you  as  the  best  and  most  honoured  of  hus- 
hands.  Ill-usage,  and  from  you  I  She  loved  you  above  all  earthly 
things.    Your  name  was  on  her  lips  with  her  last  breath.' 

'Yes,'  cried  Joshua,  *  she  called  me,  and  I  heard  her.  Give 
me  mj  watch,'  pointing  to  the  chest  of  drawers  where  it  lay ;  '  see, 
I  stopped  the  hands  at  the  moment  in  which  I  heard  her  voice 
calling  to  me  in  a  kind  of  dream — not  a  common  dream,  mark 
you — ^twice  as  vivid  and  lifelike.  It  was  after  midnight  on 
Sunday;  see,  twenty  minutes  past  one.' 

'"This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyesl"' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Martin  piously.  *  It  was  at  that  very  hour  her 
^irit  took  flight.' 

*  Why  was  I  not  told  that  she  was  ill — dying  ? '  asked  Joshua. 
*It  was  her  wish  that  you  should  not  be  troubled.     "  He  will 

send  for  me  or  come  for  me  when  he  wants  me  to  go  home  again," 
she  said.  ^  He  hsis  higher  things  than  me  to  think  about."  She 
was  so  earnest  in  this  wish  that  we  did  not  like  to  overrule  her.' 

*  And  nobcMiy  thought  that  she  was  dangerously  ill,'  explained 
Beborah.     *  The  doctor  couldn't  make  her  out.    That  was  what  he 

'  silways  said.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest  cases  he'd  ever  had  to 
deal  with.  Some  days  she  seemed  so  well  and  bright ;  and  she 
was  always  industrious,  anxious  to  be  doing  something  for  us ; 

'  household  work  or  needlework,  it  was  all  the  same — we  couldn't 

.  give  her  enough  to  do.' 

^The  journey  here  hurt  her  a  great  deal,  I  think,'  said  Priscilla, 
'though  she  wouldjiever  own  to  it.  She  walked  a  good  bit  of  the 
way,  I  believe,  and  she  was  footsore  and  very  weak  when  she  came. 
I  opened  the  door  to  her  at  dusk  one  evening,  and  I  almost  thought 
she  was  a  ghost.  *'  I  want  to  be  your  servant,  dear  Miss  Priscilla," 
she  said,  "  as  I  was  in  the  old  happy  days."  "  Why,  Mrs.  Haggard," 
said  I,  *'what  would  your  honoured  husband  think  of  such  a  notion  ?  " 
But  I'd  hardly  got  out  the  words  before  she  fell  down  in  a  faint  at 
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my  feet ;  and  for  a  week  after  that  we  had  her  laid  np,  and  as  lov 
as  could  be.' 

*  And  you  never  wrote  to  me  about  her  1 '  cried  Joshua,  with 
agonised  reproach, 

'  Well,  the  truth  was,  we  didn't  like.  We  thought  there  was 
something  wrong — a  family  quarrel  perhaps,  second  marriages 
often  turn  out  so — and  the  poor  thing  seemed  to  have  come  to  ns 
for  refuge,  and  clung  to  us  so ;  and  if  ever  we  talked  of  writing  to 
you,  she  seemed  so  distressed.  And  we  had  always  been  fond  of 
her,  and  had  missed  her  dreadfully  after  her  marriage.  She  was 
like  a  daughter  to  us  now  she  had  come  back ;  and  I'm  sure  we 
nursed  her  and  took  care  of  her  in  her  ilbiess  as  if  she'd  really  been 
a  daughter,  as  I  know  Mr.  Martin  will  bear  witness.' 

*  You  did,'  said  the  minister ;  '  she  could  not  have  had  better 
nursing  or  kinder  treatment.' 

^  It  was  only  just  at  the  last  that  there  was  any  mention  of 
danger,'  continued  Deborah.  *  On  Saturday  morning  the  doctor 
found  her  very  low,  poor  dear,  and  her  mind  was  wandering  a 
little.  He  seemed  quite  'distressed  as  he  came  downstairs  with 
me,  as  if  it  were  a  shock  to  him  to  find  her  so.  **  I  don't  at  all 
like  her  looks  this  morning.  Miss  Webling,"  he  said ;  "  I  begin  to 
be  afraid  we  shall  lose  her."  I  never  had  such  a  turn  in  my  life. 
Poor  Priscilla  and  I  were  almost  beside  ourselves  with  grief,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  write  you  a  letter,  begging  you 
to  come  at  once.     You  don't  seem  to  have  received  that  letter.' 

*  No,  it  must  have  been  delivered  after  I  left  home.  The  poet 
is  so  slow ;  you  should  have  sent  a  messenger.  Tell  me,  for  God's 
sake — did  she  die  happy,  and  did  she  love  me  at  the  last  ? ' 

*At  the  last,  and  always,'  answered  Mr.  Martin  earnestly. 
*  She  bared  her  heart  to  me.  I  knew  all  its  secrets,  its  waverings 
from  the  right,  its  weakness.  She  had  always  loved  and  revered 
you.  She  had  been  tempted,  poor  child,  and  her  fancy  had  strayed 
to  another  for  a  little  while — only  a  little  while.  Heart  and  mind 
were  true  to  her  duty.  She  was  worthy  of  your  fondest  love ;  she 
was  worthy  of  your  deepest  regret.' 

*  And  I  cast  her  from  me,  I  repudiated  her,  I  spumed  her  as 
the  vilest  of  sinners !  0  friend,  can  her  injured  spirit  look  down 
upon  me  from  heaven,  and  pity  ?  Can  Grod  ever  pardon  my  sin  ? 
He  gave  me  this  sweet  flower  to  wear  in  my  bosom,  and  I  cast  it 
from  me,  and  trampled  it  under  my  foot.  I  have  steeped  my 
soul  in  sin,  I  have  dyed  my  hands  with  blood  1 ' 

The  two  spinsters  and  the  minister  looked  at  each  other  with 
^  awful  significance.     These  remorseful  utterances  eeemed  if 
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them  the  tokens  of  a  wandering  mind.  That  this  man,  their 
model  and  pattern  of  uprightness,  conld  deeply  err,  cione  hardly 
within  the  limits  of  belief. 

Chapter  XL. 

'BETWXEEV  two  W0BLD6.' 

Tie  days  wore  on  very  slowly  for  Naomi  in  her  father's  absence. 
Her  heart  was  weighed  down  with  anxiety  on  his  account ;  but  be 
had  told  her  not  to  follow  him,  and,  anxious  though  she  was,  she 
obeyed  implicitly.  A  great  burden  had  been  taken  from  her  mind 
by  Joshua's  confession.  Bitter  as  it  was  to  know  that  her  lover 
had  &llen  by  her  father's  hand,  that  the  bright  young  life  had  been 
snapped  short  off,  like  a  blossom  from  its  stalk,  in  a  burst  of  sinful 
passion,  yet  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a 
&ir  fight  and  a  dastardly  assassination ;  and  she  was  able  now  to 
think  of  her  &ther  as  of  other  duellists  she  had  heard  and  read 
about— red-handed  sinners  all,  but  not  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
pity. 

She  was  reconciled  even  to  the  idea  of  her  father's  prolonged 
abieace,  of  a  separation  which  might  extend  over  years.  It  would 
^  better,  happier  for  him  to  go  out  into  untrodden  fields,  and  do 
difficnlt  work  for  his  Master's  sake.  This  pious  labour  would  be 
his  penance :  in  heathen  lands  he  would  find  cities  of  atonement, 
from  whose  gates  he  might  come  forth  loosened  from  the  burden 
and  stigma  of  his  crime.  She  had  herself  longed  to  go  into 
strange  lands  and  teach  heathen  people  the  Gospel.  What  more 
natural  than  that  her  father,  with  his  consciousness  of  a  terrible 
sin  to  be  expiated,  should  desire  to  brave  dangers  and  endure 
hardships  and  trials  in  the  great  cause  ? 

'  Let  him  come  back  to  me  ten  years  hence,  old  and  bent  and 
gray,'  said  Naomi,  '  and  I  will  praise  God  for  His  bounteous  mer- 
:  cies,    I  will  say  that  our  lives  have  been  full  of  blessings,  even 
*fter  all  our  sorrows.' 

This  was  her  prayer — ^that  he  might  go  forth  as  a  messenger 
of  the  Gospel,  and  do  his  work  of  expiation,  and  come  back  to  her 
'Purified  and  happy.  It  was  the  old  heroic  Greek  idea  of  atone- 
■  Jiaent,  only  in  a  Christian  and  better  form. 

I  A  letter  had  come  from  Penmoyle  for  Joshua,  and  was  laid 
^de,  tmopened,  awaiting  tidings  from  him.  No  one  supposed 
that  the  letter  was  of  any  particular  importance.  What  they  all 
Waited  for  anxiously  was  a  letter  from  Joshua  himself. 

I  It  was  Thursday,  and  Oswald  Pentreath  had  been  lying  in  the 
biBily  vault  for  many  days  and  nights,    Jt  seemed  a  natural 
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thing  already  to  think  of  him  resting  there  with  his  ancestors, 
and  it  was  almost  possible  to  forget  that  he  had  lain  for  nearly  a 
year  in  the  darkness  of  the  deserted  mine,  none  knowing  his  &te. 
Strange  how  soon  poor  human  nature  resigns  itself  to  the  inevit- 
able I  Arnold  bore  the  annihilation  of  all  his  hopes  about  his 
brother  better  than  he  could  have  supposed  it  possible  to  bear  so 
heavy  a  blow.  That  agonising  grief  which  he  had  felt  when  he 
supposed  Oswald  the  victim  of  a  treacherous  assassin  was  lessened 
by  Joshua's  confession.  At  least  he  had  fallen  face  to  face  with 
death.  The  murderer  had  not  crept  behind  him  with  uplifted 
knife,  coming  upon  his  victim  in  a  ghostly  silence.  It  had  been 
a  hard  fate  and  a  cruel  one,  but  not  so  bad  as  this.  And  poor 
Naomi,  the  innocent  suflferer  from  her  lover's  inconstancy  and  her 
father's  sin — could  he  ever  be  sorry  enough  for  her  ?  could  he  ever 
be  suflSciently  kind,  or  gentle,  or  thoughtful  for  her  dear  sake? 
Consideration  for  her  pleaded  eloquently  against  his  desire  for 
revenge.  Joshua  must  go  unscathed,  so  far  as  human  vengeance 
went,  and  take  his  punishment  from  God.  This  was  the  result  of 
many  a  weary  hour  of  thought  that  followed  upon  Arnold's  inter- 
view with  Naomi. 

Thursday  morning  brought  another  letter  from  Penmoyle,  in 
the  same  handwriting  as  the  last,  but  directed  to  Judith  instead 
of  to  Joshua. 

Miss  Haggard  broke  the  seal  with  a  slight  tremor,  while  Naomi 
waited  full  of  anxiety.     Why  had  her  father  not  written  ? 

Chestnut  Cottage,  Penmoyle, 

ComvaU,  Jane  26tli. 

pear  Miss  Haggard, — I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  above  familiarity;  but, 
although  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  you  can  be  no  stranger  to 
one  who  loves  and  reveres  your  brother  as  I  do. 

I  deeply  regret  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Haggard  now  lies  in  a  sadly  pro- 
carious  state.  Indeed  our  doctor  and  another  gentleman,  summoned  at  hia 
advice  from  Penzance,  entertain  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  The  shock  caused 
by  bis  wife's  death,  which  took  place  prior  to  his  arrival,  caused  an  apoplectic 
stroke.  He  recovered  consciousness  after  several  hours,  but  has  never  been 
quite  right  in  his  mind  since  the  seizure. 

Feeling  assured  that  you  and  the  rest  of  his  family  would  desire  to  be  with 
him  at  such  a  time,  I  hasten  to  communicate  the  sad  state  of  afiairs,  and  Ix^ 
you  to  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  our  small  abode.  It  is  entirely  at  your 
disposal,  and  my  elder  sister  and  self  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  ameliorate  your  sorrow  by  such  attentions  as  sympathetic  hearts  can 
oiFer.  Our  poor  Oynthia's  funeral  takes  place  to-day.  It  is  perhaps  a  blessiog 
that  in  your  suffering  brother's  state  of  mind  he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  passing 
events. 

Awaiting  your  speedy  arrival,  I  remab,  dear  Miss  Haggard,  your  obedient 
servant, 
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Before  she  had  read  half  this  letter,  Judith  Haggard  gave  a 
shriek  of  horrified  surprise,  and  her  niece  looked  over  her  shoulder 
and  read  it  with  her.  The  two  women  stood  side  by  side,  devouring 
the  lines  with  white  agonised  faces,  each  in  her  own  way  feeling  that 
this  sorrow  was  the  deathblow  to  all  hope.  James  was  in  the  shop, 
busy,  happy,  ignorant  of  this  evil.  He  was  whistling  the  last 
popular  melody,  as  he  went  about  his  work.  How  awful  it  seemed 
to  hear  him  I 

Naomi's  grief  found  no  outlet  in  tears  or  sobs  or  passionate 
speech.    She  stood  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  her  lips  trembling. 

*The  coach,  aunt,  the  coach  I '  she  gasped.     *  Is  it  too  late  ? ' 

*  Gone  half  an  hour,  child ;  we  must  have  a  post-shay.     Jim  I ' 
The  shrill   voice  rang    through  house    and  shop,   and   Jim 

appeared  with  a  scared  face  at  the  parlour-door. 

'What's  the  matter,  aunt  ? ' 

'  Your  father's  dying,  and  we're  going  to  him.  Get  us  a  post- 
sbay.' 

Jim  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  awful  wonder.  Naomi 
tried  to  speak,  but,  failing,  gave  him  Priscilla's  letter. 

'What ! '  he  cried,  hurriedly  reading, '  the  poor  little  stepmother 
dead  and  buried !     Has  the  world  come  to  an  end  ?  ' 

*  You  unfeeling  boy ! '  exclaimed  Judith.  ^  To  think  of  anybody 
else  when  your  father's  in  such  a  state  I ' 

'Father  will  come  round  again,  please  God;  but  poor  little 
Cynthia — buried  yesterday — so  young  and  pretty !  Isn't  it  dread- 
ful?' 

'  Go  for  a  chaise,  Jim,  for  pity's  sake,'  cried  Naomi.  ^  Father 
may  die  while  you  stand  wondering  there.  Oh,  let  me  go  to  him, 
let  me  go !  let  me  keep  him  back  from  death  ! ' 

James  ran  across  to  the  First  and  Last,  the  only  place  in  Comb- 
haven  where  post-horses  were  to  be  had.  There  was  a  burst  of 
sympathy  from  the  stout  landlord  when  he  heard  Jim's  news.  The 
chaise  should  be  ready  in  ten  minutes — the  best  horses  in  his 
stable. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  chaise  was  at  the  door,  despite 
the  landlord's  promises.  Naomi  and  her  aunt  had  put  on  their 
homiets  and  packed  a  few  necessaries  in  a  carpet-bag,  and  had 
been  waiting  in  the  parlour  ever  so  long,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
hefore  an  ancient  yellow-bodied  chariot,  like  that  which  had 
hronght  Joshua's  young  bride  to  Combhayen,  pulled  up  before  the 
garden-^te. 

'  Youll  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  business  till  I  can  come 
back,  Jim,'  said  Judith. 

^  rd  rather  go  to  poor  father ;  but  perhaps  it's  best  so,'  answered 
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Jim.  '  But  if  he  should  be  very  bad,  if  there's  no  chance  of  his 
getting  over  it,  you'll  send  for  me,  aunt  ?  I  should  like  to  see'him 
before ' 

A  sob  strangled  the  young  man's  speech,  and  he  went  back  to 
the  house,  leaving  them  to  get  into  the  carriage  unassisted.  Some 
one  was  at  Naomi's  side  before  she  could  mount  the  steps.  It  was 
Captain  Pentreath,  breathless  with  running. 

'  Naomi,  I  have  just  heard  of  your  sorrow,'  he  said  gently. 
'  One  of  our  men  told  me  as  I  came  across  the  meadow.  Dear 
sister,  let  me  go  with  you.  Let  me  go  with  you.  Miss  Haggard/ 
he  added  pleadingly  to  Judith.  *  I  should  like  to  go — ^to  be  of 
service  to  you,  if  I  can — ^to  ask  your  brother's  pardon  for  my 
violence  the  other  night.' 

'You'd  need  be  sorry  for  that,  I  think,'  answered  Judith. 
*  What's  the  good  of  your  coming  ?  He'll  want  to  see  his  blood- 
relations,  poor  deiir — that's  natural ;  but  it  can't  give  him  much 
pleasure  to  see  you.' 

*  I  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  the  journey.  Let  me  come.  Miss 
Haggard.  Two  unprotected  women,  anxious,  agitated  as  you  are, 
ought  not  to  undertake  such  a  journey.  These  post-boys  are  such 
rufBans.  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  to  ensure  you  civil 
treatment.' 

Judith  relented  a  little.  Post-boys  were  an  exacting  and  diffi- 
cult race — greedy  of  gain,  capable  of  abandoning  their  helpless 
&re  upon  a  lonesome  highway,  or  of  colleaguing  with  highwaymeo 
for  a  defenceless  traveller's  spoliation.  Perhaps  Judith,  though 
strong-minded  enough  at  home,  where  every  one  trembled  at  her 
voice,  felt  that  she  should  be  a  weak  vessel  abroad.  She  had  never 
travelled  farther  than  Barnstaple  in  her  life ;  and  to  go  up  alone 
into  the  wilds  of  bleak  and  barren  Cornwall — the  very  stronghold 
of  witchcraft — a  place  where  half  the  people  were  savage  miners, 
and  the  other  half  wreckers  and  smugglers ;  and  to  be  benighted, 
perhaps,  on  a  moor  where  the  Druids  sacrificed  human  beings 
before  the  days  of  King  Arthur  1 

These  terrors  were  too  much  for  Judith.  The  proffered  escort 
of  a  courageous  young  man,  open-handed  and  ready  to  make  use 
of  his  purse  for  the  gratification  of  post-boys,  was  not  to  be 
despised.  He  had  brought  a  false  charge  against  Joshua  iu  an 
hour  of  temporary  madness ;  but  he  had  repented,  and  this  act  of 
to-day  was  a  confession  of  his  past  folly.  All  Combhaven  would 
know  of  it,  and  see  how  baseless  he  now  felt  his  idea  of  Joshua's 
guilt  to  have  been.  Judith  gave  way,  but  maintained  her  dignity 
even  in  the  moment  of  concession. 

*  It  matters  very  little  to  me  whether  you  come  or  stay,'  she 
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said  ^My  mind's  too  full  of  my  poor  brother  to  care  about  any- 
thing else.  But  Naomi  may  be  glad  of  your  company  on  the  dark 
load&'-^ls  are  so  timid/ 

'Indeed,  aunt,  I  am  not  frightened ! '  exclaimed  Naomi. 
*I  am  coming  with  you,'  said  Arnold  decisively. 
There  was  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  a  kind  of  rumble ; 
and  into  this  he  mounted,  after  despatching  a  small  boy  to  the 
Grange  with  a  message  for  Nicholas  the  butler,  who  was  to  send 
his  master's  valise  on  to  Truro  by  the  evening  coach.  Arnold 
would  not  ask  so  much  as  five  minutes'  delay,  lest  Judith  should 
change  her  mind  and  decline  his  company.  So  the  post-boy 
smacked  his  whip,  and  the  chaise  went  rattling  through  the  long 
Tillage  street,  to  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants,  who  flocked  out  of 
their  dwellings  to  witness  the  unwonted  spectacle. 

Along  journey  at  any  time;  a  weary  one  for  aching  hearts. 
Naomi  looked  out  of  the  carriage-window  with  dull  eyes  that 
loamed  over  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  winding  stream,  and  saw 
no  comfort  anywhere.  Was  the  journey  never  to  be  over  ?  she  won- 
dered, as  the  slow  hours  rolled  on ;  was  there  never  to  be  an  end  of 
those  green  hedgerows,  and  tangled  honeysuckles,  and  clambering 
^"TOses,  and  dusty,  wayside  ferns,  and  sudden  hollows,  and  jutting 
irallfl  of  hill  ? — ^these  perpetual  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
travellers  descended,  to  walk  in  mournful  silence  to  the  top,  where 
all  the  glory  of  the  valley  below  could  not  move  Naomi's  cold  lips 
to  a  smile  of  gladness. 

Arnold  made  no  attempt  at  consolation.  He  entreated  his 
companions  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  after  tbat  made  no  further 
^nsian  to  their  grief.  He  talked  to  them  very  little,  only  showing 
himself  anxious  for  their  comfort  and  repose.  He  saved  them  all 
trouble  about  post-boys,  or  any  of  the  details  of  their  journey. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  but  be  patient,  and  wait  till  darkness  came, 
sod  the  end. 

Even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  rustic  seclusion  of  Combhaven, 
Penmoyle  looked  a  curious  out-of-the-world  place  as  the  post- 
chaise  drove  into  the  wide  village  street  after  sunset  on  that  June 
evening.  Lights  twinkled  feebly  in  two  or  three  casements/  wide 
M^^  find  rare,  as  if  the  majority  had  gone  to  roost  at  curfew. . 
There  wa|i  one  light  much  brighter  than  the  rest,  which  seemed 
to  Naond  to  shine  like  a  star.  Some  instinct  of  her  heart  told 
her  that  it  was  the  candle  in  her  father's  sick-room. 

'There,'  she  cried,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
cadling  to  the  post-boy ;  ^  stop  there.' 

But  Arnold  had  made  his  inquiries  at  the  beginning  of  the 
village,  and  the  boy  was  already  pulling  up  his  horses.    That  lighted 
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casement  belonged  to  Chestnut  Cottage.  The  approach  of  the 
carriage  had  been  heard  within,  and  Deborah's  corkscrew  curls  were 
waving  at  the  door,  as  she  came  out  to  receive  her  guests. 

^0  dear  Miss  Haggard;  0  dear  Miss  Naomi,'  she  gasped; 
*  thank  God  you  are  come  I ' 

'  Not  too  late ! '  cried  Naomi,  going  into  the  house ;  '  not  too 
latel' 

*  No,  dear  young  lady,  praised  be  Heaven  1  He  has  asked  for 
you  so  often.' 

'  Take  me  to  him,  please — at  once.' 

*  But  you  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  change '* 

*  God  will  give  me  strength  to  bear  all  things  when  his  dear 
head  is  on  my  breast.  Father,  I  am  coming,'  she  cried,  as  if  her 
voice  would  carry  strength  and  new  life  to  the  sick  man. 

She  went  upstairs  as  quickly  as  if  she  had  known  the  corkscrew 
staircase  all  her  life.  The  door  of  her  Mher's  room  was  open ;  the 
window  opened  wide  to  the  summer  night.  The  old-fashioned  tent 
bedstead,  with  its  dimity  festooning  and  netted  fringe,  &ced  the 
door. 

Who  was  it  lying  there,  .still  as  a  stone  figure,  with  a  white 
strange  face,  and  dark  cavernous  eyes — a  face  Naomi  had  never 
seen  before  ?  For  a  moment  her  heart  failed,  and  she  shrank  away 
a  step  or  two,  as  from  something  more  awful  than  death.  Was 
this  her  father  ? 

Yes ;  the  hollow  eyes  lighted  up  at  sight  of  her,  the  livid  lips 
moved  tremulously,  and  then  murmured, '  Naomi ! ' 

In  the  next  instant  she  was  on  her  knees  beside  his  bed,  clasp- 
ing the  heavy  hands,  crying  over  him,  kissing  him  with  those 
passionate  despairing  kisses  life  gives  to  death. 

*  Dearest,  I  have  come  to  nurse  you,  to  bring  you  back  to  life. 
God  will  help  me.  I  have  been  praying  for  you  all  through  our 
long  journey.     Father,  you  will  get  well  for  my  sake.' 

I  am  dying,  Naomi.  The  doctor  and  my  old  friend  Martin 
have  both  told  me  so.  Do  not  cry,  dear ;  I  am  suffering  so  little. 
The  passage  is  made  very  easy  for  me.  And  I  have  an  infinite,  in- 
extinguishable faith  in  my  Bedeemer's  love.  I  go  to  Him  without 
fear.  He  has  loosed  me  from  the  burden  of  my  sin.  Yes,  Naomi, 
it  is  no  idle  boast.  I  feel  and  know  that  I  am  forgiven.  Hy 
punishment  has  been  awarded  here.  My  broken  heart  has  reconciled 
me  with  my  God.' 

'  You  shall  not  die  I'  said  Naomi.  *  God  cannot  be  so  cniel  as 
to  part  us  now,  when  there  is  no  cloud  between  us  any  more,  when 
I  can  love  you  and  honour'you  as  I  did  in  my  childhood.  Father^ 
you  will  live  for  my  sake.' 
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*Xo,  dear,  I  have  done  with  earthly  life.  God  sent  His  stroke 
in  mercy  when  I  came  into  this  house  and  found  my  darling  dead. 
0  Naomi,  my  latter  days  have  been  full  of  sin.  I  have  been  the 
slave  of  passion.  And  yet  I  might  have  been  so  happy.  I  can  see 
her  still — sitting  in  the  sunshine — ^hair  like  spun  gold — so  help* 
less  and  lovely,  so  ignorant  of  good  and  evil — like  Eve  when  God 
gave  her  to  Adam.' 

His  mind  wandered  a  little  after  this.  All  through  the  night 
he  lay  in  the  same  attitude,  a  corpse-like  figure,  a  soul  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death.  Naomi  never  stirred  from  her  seat 
beside  his  pillow,  save  to  kneel  and  pray.  Judith  and  Priscilla  sat 
a  little  way  aloof,  watching  the  two,  only  coming  nearer  at  inter- 
vals to  moisten  the  sick  man's  lips  with  a  feather  dipped  in  brandy. 

About  an  hour  after  daybreak  Arnold,  who  had  spent  the  night 
in  the  parlour  below,  came  slowly  up  the  staii-,  and  stood,  on  the 
threshold.  Joshua  had  been  lying  for  a  long  time  with  his  eyes 
elosed,  breathing  heavily,  and  his  watchers  had  supposed  him 
sleeping ;  but  at  the  sound  of  Arnold's  cautious  footfall  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  those  restless  hands  of  his  fastened  with  a  nervous 
grasp  upon  the  coverlet. 

'Is  that  Captain  Pentreath  P '  he  asked  his  daughter. 

*  Yes,  dear  fiither.' 

'Let  the  others  go  away,'  looking  dimly  round  at  the  two 
women ;  '  I  want  to  be  alone  with  you  and  him.' 

Priscilla  and  Judith  left  the  room,  full  of  wonder. 

'  You  got  my  letter  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Haggard ;  and  I  am  here  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  the  accusation  I  brought  against  you.  When  I  found  my  poor 
brother  in  his  secret  grave  I  believed  him  the  victim  of  a  mur- 
derer. I  now  believe  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  folly,  and 
that  he  willingly  staked  his  life  against  yours.' 

Joshua  was  silent.  Some  kind  of  struggle — whether  bodily 
or  mental  those  who  watched  him  could  not  tell — ^was  racking 
him.  His- nether  lip  worked  convulsively;  the  veins  stood  up 
darkly  purple  from  the  broad  strong  brow. 

^  My  letter  told  the  truth,'  he  said  after  that  painful  pause, 
'but  not  all  the  truth.  I  am  going  to  face  an  offended  God — 
going  to  Him  confident  in  His  illimitable  mercy*  Naomi,  do  not 
hate  me  when  I  am  dead ' — his  hands  wandered  helplessly  for  a 
little,  and  then  he  clasped  them  round  her  neck,  and  let  his  head 
fidl  on  her  shoulder — *  do  not  hate  me,  dear.  Your  lover  was 
murdered.  He  was  generous,  and,  I  was  a  dastard.  We  stood  up, 
face  to  face,  each  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  I  was  to  count  three, 
he  told  me^  and  then  take  aim.    But  as  I  lifted  my  hand  to  aim 
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at  his  heart  I  saw  his  arm  flung  up,  his  pistol  pointed  to  the  sky. 
It  was  but  an  instant,  fleeter  than  a  breath,  before  I  fired  straight 
at  his  breast.  It  was  thirty  years  since  I  had  pulled  a  trigger- 
not  since  I  was  an  idle  lad,  and  went  rabbit-shooting  with  my 
father's  old  blunderbuss.  Yet  my  aim  was  deadly.  The  bullet 
pierced  his  heart.  He  had  fired  in  the  air.  I  had  just  time 
enough  to  see  and  imderstand  what  he  was  doing  before  I  killed 
him.  This  was  the  crime  that  weighed  upon  my  soul  and  dragged 
me  down  to  the  pit.  0  Crod,  I  can  see  him  now,  with  his  face 
lifted  up,  the  sun  shining  on  it,  his  arm  raised  to  fire  in  the  air. 
It  was  but  a  flash,  scarce  time  for  thought,  but  when  it  was  over 
I  knew  myself  a  murderer.  0  God,  only  an  instant  between  ever- 
lasting glory  and  eternal  condemnation,  unless  Thine  infinite 
sacrifice  can  blot  out  mine  iniquity.' 

There  was  silence.  Naomi's  face  was  buried  in  the  coverlet. 
Arnold  walked  across  to  the  open  window,  and  stood  there  looking 
out  at  the  gray  morning  sky,  deeply  thoughtful. 

^  My  God,  my  sin  is  heavy,'  ejaculated  Joshua,  aflyer  an  inter- 
val ;  ^  Thou  only  knowest  my  temptation.  I,  who  had  preached 
against  duelling,  became  a  duellist ;  I,  who  had  taught  men  bro- 
therly love,  stained  my  hands  with  my  brother's  blood*  Only  in 
illimitable  mercy  can  I  find  hope ;  and  who  .shall  tell  the  sinner  bis 
case  is  hopeless  when  God  has  given  the  promise  of  forgiveness  ? ' 

He  lay  for  a  long  time  after  this  in  a  state  that  was  almost 
unconsciousness.  The  doctor  came  and  felt  his  pulse,  and  told 
them  that  he  was  slowly  sinking.  It  was  only  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution  which  had  held  out  so  long  against  death.  The 
nobly-built  frame  had  wrestled  involuntarily  with  man's  last 
enemy,  while  the  spirit  yearned  to  pass  the  mystic  river,  and  rest 
in  the  fair  land  beyond. 

That  day  wore  on,  and  the  night  which  followed  it,  and  an- 
other long  summer  day,  which  seemed  to  Naomi  different  even  in 
the  colour  of  its  sky  from  every  other  day  in  her  life.  The  sun- 
shine climbed  the  whitewashed  wall,  and  touched  with  brighter 
gold  the  tarnished  gilding  of  the  old  oval  picture-frames,  and 
glorified  the  old  cups  and  saucers  and  quaint  little  pottery  jars  on 
the  narrow  chimney-piece ;  and  still  Joshua  lay,  awfully  motionless, 
with  his  dull  eyes  turned  to  the  light. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  dreaded  change  came.  They  were  all 
on  their  knees  praying  silently  when  Joshua  lifted  himself  up  in 
the  bed,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  that  &ding  glory  in 
the  western  sky. 

*  Cynthia — chosen — ^beloved,'  he  cried ;  ^  innocent  as  a  little 
child — ^ignorant  of  evil  I    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
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And  so,  with  a  long-drawn  shivering  sigh,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow ;  and,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  a  dark  range  of 
moorland,  this  little  lamp  of  light  went  out  with  it,  no  less  secure 
of  resurrection. 

Epilogue. 

Joshua  Haggard  has  been  lying  in  his  quiet  grave  among  the 
Cornish  hills  just  three  years.  It  is  midsummer  time  again,  and 
the  long  straggKng  village  of  Combhaven  is  looking  its  gayest, 
beautified  by  Nature,  and  not  by  Art.  There  is  an  tmaccustomed 
life  and  stir  in  the  place — people  dressed  in  their  best  clothes, 
new  bonnet-ribbons  as  rife  as  butterflies,  every  one  upon  the  tiptoe 
of  expectancy — and  Naoini  Haggard  standing  by  the  open  parlour- 
window,  very  pale,  in  a  gray  Quaker-like  silk — almost  as  pretty  a 
gown  as  that  wedding-dress  she  gave  away  four  years  ago ;  but  it 
was  not  her  jEsither's  hand  this  time  which  tested  the  quality  of  the 
silk,  or  her  father's  blessing  which  made  the  gift  sweet. 

Naomi  has  been  an  independent  young  woman  for  the  last  three 
years ;  for  Joshua  Haggard's  will,  made  immediately  after  Oswald's 
dismissal,  left  his  only  daughter  the  five  thousand  pounds  which  had 
been  intended  as  her  marriage  portion.  She  has  suflfered  her  aunt's 
domestic  tyranny  none  the  less  meekly  because  of  this  independ- 
ence. She  has  lived  her  quiet  life  in  the  old  familiar  home,  so 
desolate  without  her  father,  and  has  taught  her  classes  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  helped  the  new  minister  by  many  a  quiet 
service,  and  held  her  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Dissenters  of 
Combhaven,  who  still  honour  Joshua's  memoiy  as  that  of  a  great 
and  good  man.  This  is  Naomi's  consolation.  No  dishonour  has 
ever  been  attached  to  her  father's  name.  The  secret  of  Oswald's 
&te  S&  known  to  none  living  save  Arnold  and  herself. 

To-day  is  a  great  day  for  Naomi — the  happiest  she  has  known 
since  her  father's  death ;  for  the  memorial  chapel — the  new  Bethel 
which  she  has  built  with  a  portion  of  her  inheritance — is  to  be 
opened  to-day :  a  fair  lofty  building  of  gray  stone — a  little  too 
mnch  like  a  corn-exchange  on  a  small  scale  for  the  improved  taste 
of  this  latter  part  of  the  century,  but  in  those  days  a  temple  of 
exceeding  beauty.  There  are  four  long  straight  windows  on  each 
dde,  an  oak  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  a  commodious  gallery,  and  a 
Doric  portico ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  Combhaven  the  edifice  is  second 
only  to  Exeter  Cathedral  and  Barnstaple  Market. 

To  Naomi's  mind  the  &irest  thing  in  the  brand-new  chapel 
is  a  brazen  tablet  in  fix>nt  of  the  gallery  bearing  this  brief 
inscription:  'This  Chapel  was  erected  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Joehua  Haggard,  Minister.' 
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Naomi  leaves  the  ohapel,  after  the  opening  service,  leaning  on 
Arnold  Pentreath's  arm,  tearful,  but  not  altogether  unhappy. 
Friends  gather  round  her]  and  congratulate  her,  and  are  warm  in 
their  praises  of  the  new  Bethel ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there 
is  an  unwonted  reverence  in  the  tone  of  these  old  acquaintances, 
and  that  Mrs.  Spradgers,  notorious  for  extravagance  in  millinery, 
drops  a  low  courtesy  to  Miss  Haggard,  instead  of  extending  her  pudgy 
hand  in  its  black-lace  glove. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  chapel,  Naomi  stands 
also  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life.  Her  lover — &ithful  and 
unchanging  through  his  three  years'  apprenticeship — ^is  by  her  side, 
and  to-morrow  is  to  be  their  wedding-day. 


SSSj!^  €||ree« 


Love  and  Joy  and  she. 
What  a  laughing  three, 
Ever  home  with  me 
In  my  happy  heart ; 

Making  all  my  days 
Sweet  as  odorous  Mays, 
With  their  chat  and  ways 
Where  I  take  a  part. 

Oh,  their  fun  is  rare  1 
How  they  rout  out  care ! 
Not  a  sigh  may  dare 
In  my  thoughts  to  hide ! 

All  the  world's  dull  fuss 
They  fright  fiir  from  us ; 
All  life's  ills  are  thus 
Hid,  whatever  l)etide. 

Saucy  three  are  they, 
Making  every  day 
Just  a  life  of  play ; 

Business  plagues  them  not. 


Loving's  their  employ, 
Laughing  and  all  joy. 
Mocking  at  annoy. 
When  it's  not  forgot. 

Let  me  thank  the  Fates 
These  such  pleasant  mates 
Hush  all  strife  that  grates 
Ever  on  life's  bliss ; 

If  a  grief  appear, 
If  an  ill  come  near, 
Presto  1  never  fear ! 
Drown  it  in  a  kiss ! 

Oh,  you  saucy  three. 
Evermore  with  me 
House.    Fm  safe ;  where  she 
Homes,  the  other  two 

Can  but  fondly  dwell ; 
Ah  I  need  Love  to  tell, 
I  must  hold  her  well  I 
That^s  what  I  must  do. 

W.  0.  BXNKKTT. 
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OB,  CULTURE,  FAITH,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  AN  ENGLISH 

COUNTRY  HOUSE, 

Book  IV, — Chapter  I. 

Mb.  Hebbbbt  was  much  pre-occupied  at  dinner  with  the  subject  of 
the  afternoon's  conversation,  but  it  was  long  before  the  company  as  a 
whole  seemed  likely  to  recur  to  it :  and  when  he  was  suddenly  made 
ooDscioos  of  the  flight  of  time  by  finding  he  had  something 
sweet  in  his  mouth,  he  was  not  much  comforted  by  the  scraps  of 
talk  that  floated  into  his  ears.  First  he  heard  Lady  Ambrose  and 
Mr.  Luke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table ;  and  then  Dr.  Jenkin- 
Boa  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  on  his  own. 

'  Mrs.  Laleham  I '  Lady  Ambrose  was  saying ;  ^  why,  that  little 
woman  has  the  nastiest  tongue  in  all' London.  Of  course  you 
heaid  of  the  great  scene  in  Ghesham  Place  the  other  day,  and  how 
she  told  the  old  Duchess  of  Dimdee  to  her  face  that  she  was  cheat- 
log  at  cards.' 

Tes,'  Dr.  Jenkinson  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  *  Lady  Am- 
hroee  is  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  I  very  often  meet  her 
in  London.  A  charming  woman — ^a  charming  woman  I  Perhaps 
she  knows  a  little  too  much  of  the  world.' 

'ITm!'  Mrs.  Sinclair  answered  in  a  somewhat  dissentient 
voice;  ^ she's  a  sort  of  woman  whose  acquaintances  are  all  very 
distinguished  people — '  Dr»  Jenkinson  looked  much  pleased — 
*her  friends — ^well,  I  believe  they're  nothing  very  particular.  It's 
a  capital  thing  for  her  friends,  you  see,'  Mrs.  Sinclair  added,  ^  for 
die  never  talks  about  them  behind  their  backs.' 

But  as  she  said  this,  a  general  hush  began.  In  a  few  moments 
Laurence's  voice  was  the  only  one  audible.  Then  that  ceased ;  and 
then  there  was  a  general  pause. 

Mr.  Herbert  took  advantage  of  the  time. 

*  Well  I '  he  exclaimed,  ^  and  when  are  we  to  have  some  more  of 
the  discussion  that  was  cut  short  by  the  dressing-bell  ?  For  there 
were  many  things  left  that  you  were  going  to  tell  me,  and  that  I 
much  wanted  to  hear.' 

Everyone  seemed  listening,  and  Mr.  Herbert  went  on. 

'You  had  all  agreed,  this  afternoon,'  he  said,  ^and  in  an  entirely 
dear  and  beautiful  way,  that  a  really  noble  society,  such  as  you 
wish  to  make  a  picture  of,  must  be  possessed  of,  and  guided  by,  the 
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completest  culture,  or  education,  or  taste — ^for  these  words  mean 
one  and  the  same  thing — and  that  true  taste  implies,  before  all 
things,  a  true  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Now, 
then,  you  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the  matter.  You,  with  all 
this  taste  and  culture — what  sort  of  life  does  it  lead  you  to  reach 
out  towards?  What  would  you,  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  make  of  life,  could  you  mould  it  to  your  own  wishes  ? 
How  would  you  make  existence  a  satisfying  thing  to  yourselves  ?  In 
what  would  you  place  your  happiness?  What  would  be  your  noblest 
purposes,  your  most  cherished  emotions,  your  most  admired  types 
of  character  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
answered;  and  just  this  very  moment,  I  think  I  heard  Mr. 
Laurence  beginning  in  part  to  answer  them.' 

*  Yes,  I  certainly  was  talking,'  said  Laurence,  *  of  the  hints  of 
a  better  state  of  things  than  our  disordered  present  seems  to 
suggest  to  us.  I  was  saying  that,  however  limited  might  be  the 
class  that  shared  it,  there  seemed  to  have  been  bom  into  the 
world  during  the  present  century  a  set  of  more  delicate  emotions 
and  sentiments,  not  only  on  a  few  subjects,  but  on  nearly  all,  that 
were  tending  to  give  life  a  new  complexion,  and  were  filling  us 
with  quite  new  dreams  of  what  might  be.' 

*  Perfectly  true,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  '  perfectly  true  I ' 

*  You  take  a  rather  more  rose-coloured  view  of  things  than  you 
did  last  night,'  said  Mr.  Storks. 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  with  a  sigh,  *  far  from  it.  I  am  not  deny- 
ing that  the  majority  of  us  are  at  present  either  Barbarians  or 
Philistines ;  and  the  ugliness  of  these  is  more  glaring  now  than 
at  any  former  time.  But  that  any  of  us  are  able  to  see  them  thus 
distinctly  in  their  true  colours,  itself  shows  that  there  must  be  a 
deal  of  light  somewhere.  Even  to  make  darkness  visible  some 
light  is  needed.  We  should  always  recollect  that.  We  are  only 
discontented  with  ourselves  when  we  are  struggling  to  be  better 
than  ourselves.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  thing,  I  imagine,  that 
Mr.  Laurence  means.' 

*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Herbert, '  and  in  what  particular  ways  are 
our  emotions  and  sentiments  grown  more  delicate?  If  we  can 
only  answer  that  definitely,  a  great  deal  is  settled.' 

'  The  most  obvious  instance,'  said  Laurence,  *  of  what  I  mean  is, 
I  think,  the  modem  feeling  for  external  nature,  and  the  strange 
way  in  which  all  its  aspects  seem  to  ttii't  themselves  with  our  life 
and  longings.  But  nearly  all  our  other  feelings,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  changed  just  like  this  one,  and  have  become  more  sensitive, 
and  more  highly  organised.    If  we  may  judge  by  its  expression  in 
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literature,  love  has  certainly ;  and  that  I  suppose  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  comprehensiYe  feeling  in  life.' 

*•  Does  Mr.  Laurence  only  suppose  that  ? '  sighed  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
castiiig  down  her  eyes. 

^  Indeed,  I  think  that  human  life  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  rela« 
tioDs,  its  wants,  its  possibilities,  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  choicer  minds  of  the  world  in  a  more  tender  and  discriminat- 
ing way.  The  beauty  of  youth,  with  all  its  buoyancy  and  inno- 
cence, wakes  in  us  of  the  modem  world  a  more  wistful  and 
solemn  r^ret ;  we  are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  pathos  of  fail- 
inre;  to  the  sadness  of  the  cold  shadows  that  will  often  darken 
the  whole  inward  landscape,  and  the  ravage  made  by  the  storms 
that  will  sometimes  break  over  it ;  and  to  the  gleams  of  sunshine 
fitfully  reappearing,  often  only  touching  the  distant  hills.  Yes,  all 
this  sensitiveness  is,  I  think,  distinctly  modem.  To  find  some 
rational  purpose  in  life  was  once  merely  enjoined  as  a  supematural 
doty.  In  our  times  it  has  taken  our  comimon  nature  upon  it,  and 
become  a  natural  longing.' 

'  Yes,'  suddenly  exclaimed  Lady  Grace,  who  had  been  listening 
intently  to  lier  nephew's  words ;  '  and  if  you  are  speaking  of  modem 
progress,  Otho,  you  should  not  leave  out  the  diffusion  of  those  noble 
ideas  of  justice,  and  right,  and  freedom,  and  humanity  which  are 
at  work  in  the  great  heart  of  the  nation.  Think  of  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  the  growing  horror  of 
capital  punishment,  and  of  cruelty  to  the  poor  animals ;  and  of 
the  awakening  sense  in  the  world  of  how  barbarously  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  treated  women  I  And  war  too — '  Lady  Grace 
went  on,  getting  more  eager,  *  think  how  fast  we  are  out-growing 
that  I  England  at  any  rate  will  never  watch  the  outbreak  of  another 
war,  with  all  its  inevitable  cruelties,  without  giving  at  least  one 
sob  that  shall  make  all  Europe  pause  and  listen.  Indeed,  we  must 
not  forget  how  the  entire  substance  of  religion  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
mass  of  dogmas,  and  is  becoming  embodied  in  practice  and  in  action.' 

'  Quite  true,  Lady  Grace,'  said  Mr.  Luke.  Lady  Grace  was 
jnst  going  to  have  given  a  sign  for  rising ;  but  Mr.  Luke's  assent 
detained  her.     '  As  to  war,'  he  went  on,  *  there  may,  of  course,  be 

different  opinions.     Questions  of  policy  may  arise '  (*  As  if  any 

policy,'  murmured  Lady  Grace, '  could  justify  us  in  such  a  thing ! ') 
'but  religion — ^yes,  that,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  teach  the  world, 
is  the  great  and  important  point  on  which  culture  is  banning  to 
cast  its  light — and  with  just  the  effect  which  you  describe.  It  is* 
tme  that  culture  is  at  present  but  a  little  leaven  hid  in  a  barrel  oi 
neal  I  hut  still  it  is  doing  its  work  slowly ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
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religion — ^indeed,  in  all  matters,  for  religion  rightly  undeistood 

embraces  all '  (^  I  c2o  like  to  heat  Mr.  Luke  talk  sometimes,* 

murmured  Lady  Grace),  '  its  effect  is  just  this — ^to  show  us  that 
religion  in  any  civilised,  any  reasonable,  any  sweet  sense,  can  never 
be  found  except  embodied  in  action ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  right  action,  pointed — winged,  as  it  were — by  right  emotion, 

by  a  glow,  an  aspiration — an  aspiration  towards  Crod ^'  (Lady 

Grace  sighed  with  feeling) — *  not  of  course,'  Mr.  Luke  went  on  con- 
fidentially, '  that  petulant  Pedant'  of  the  theologians — that  irrit- 
able angry  Father,  with  the  very  uncertain  temper — but  towards — ^ 

^  An  infinite,  inscrutable,  loving  Being,'  began  Lady  Grace, 
with  a  slight  moisture  in  her  eyes. 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  not  waiting  to  listen, '  towards  that 
great  Law — that  great  verifiable  tendency  of  things — ^that  great 
stream  whose  flowing  such  of  us  as  are  able  are  now  so  anxiously 
trying  to  accelerate.  There  is  no  vain  speculation  about  creation, 
and  first  causes,  and  consciousness  here,  which  are  matters  we 
can  never  verify,  and  which  matter  nothing  to  us '* 

*'  But,'  stammered  Lady  Grace  aghast,  '  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  —  but  it  surely  muist  matter  something  whether  God  made 
the  world,  and  is  conscious  of  what  we  do,  and  will  help  us ' 

'  Not  two  straws — not  that,'  said  Mr.  Luke  smiling,  with  a  con- 
fidential fillip  of  his  finger  and  thumb. 

Lady  Grace  was  thunderstruck. 

^  But,'  again  she  stammered,  softly  and  eagerly,  ^  unless  you  say 
that  there  is  no  personal ' 

Mr.  Luke  disliked  the  word  personal  so  much,  that  he  even 
winced  if  he  had  to  speak  of  personal  talk. 

*  My  dear  Lady  Grace,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprised  remon- 
strance, '  you  are  talking  like  a  Bishop.' 

^  Well,  certainly,'  said  Lady  Grace  rising,  and  struggling,  she 
hardly  knew  how,  into  a  smile,  '  nolo  epiecopari.  You  see  I  do 
know  a  little  Latin,  Mr.  Luke.' 

<  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Luke  with  a  bow,  as  he  pushed  back  a  chair  for 
her,  ^  and  a  bit  that  has  more  wisdom  in  it  than  all  other  ecclesi- 
astical Latin  put  together.' 

«  Damn  it  I ' 

Such  was  the  terrible  exclamation  that  astounded  the  gentle- 
men, as  soon  as  the  last  trailing  skirt  had  rustled  out  of  the  dining- 
room.  It  was  soon  discovered  to  have  proceeded  from  Mr.  Saunders, 
and  was  almost  the  first  soxmd  he  had  uttered  since  dinner  began* 

^  What  can  be  the  matter?'  was  inquired  by  several  voices. 

^  My  fool  of  a  servant,'  said  Mr.  Saunders  sullenly, '  has,  I  fiod, 
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in  packing,  wrapped  up  my  shaving-brush  in  my  "  Disproof  of 
God's  Existence  T' ' 

*H'f!'  shuddered  Mr.  Eose,  shrinking  from  Mr.  Saunders's 
flomewbat  piercing  tones,  and  resting  his  forehead  on  his  hand ;  '  my 
head  aches  sadly.  I  think  I  will  go  out  on  the  terrace,  and  join 
the  ladies.' 

^  And  the  whole  document,'  Mr.  Saunders  went  on,  *  has  become 
illegible.' 

•  You  were  quite  right,  Laurence,'  said  Mn  Luke,  ignoring  Mr. 
Saunders,  *  in  what  you  were  saying  just  now  about  modem  senti- 
ment.   It  has,  within  a  limited  circle,  undoubtedly  developed  itself 
during  the  present  century  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  and  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  of  this  is,  that  it  has  given  up  drawing  grotesque 
inferences  from  itself.   We  see  the  beauty  of  things  and  actions,  and 
we  rest  content  with  that ;  we  rest  content,  and  study  it,  instead  of 
wandering  away  into  foolish  theories ;  and  accordingly  this  beauty 
lepays  us  by  unfolding  itself  to  us  more  fully,  and  making  us  familiar 
with  its  more  delicate  colours.     This  is  true  especially  of  distinctly 
moral  subjects,  though,  as  you  say,  it  may  be  more  immediately 
obvious  in  others.     But  if  you  want  to  see  an  illustration  of  the 
whole  thing — ^the  advance  won  by  modern  culture  in  our  entire 
JMtal  state — just  look  at  the  Tenth  Book  of  Augustine's  Gonfea-' 
fiom^KQA  compare  his  views  of  life  with  ours.    He  classified,  as  we 
bun  from  his  Commentary  on  the  Eighth  Psalm,  all  the  evils  of  life 
mrfer  three  beads — sensuous  pleasure,  self-respect,  and  curiosity : 
and  in  his  Gonfeasiona  we  see  exactly  what  he  meant  by  this.     He 
there  reveals  to  us  a  state  of  mind  that  is  really  little  less  than 
appalling.      All  those  exquisite    impressions   of   outer  Nature, 
^ch  we  value  so  highly,  he  expresses  his  dread  and   abhor- 
rence of,  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  feel  them  ;  and  he  is  even 
only  lenient  to  the  delicate  pleasures  of  smell,  to  us  so  suggestive 
and  often  so  full  of  memories,  because  his  nature  was  apparently  not 
fine  enough  to  appreciate  them.     Colour,  light,  and  music,  however 
-^1  these  are  things  for  him  to  resist  and  to  beware  of.     But 
worse  far  than  this,  not  only  is  our  sensuous  nature  to  be  stunted 
Mwtead  of  trained,  but  our  mental  nature  also,  and  in  an  even 
peater  d^ree.     The  great  struggle  of  our  life  is,  after  all,  not  with 
the  desire  of  pleasure,  but  with  the  desire  of  knowledge — ^with 
curiosity — ^with  the  craving  for  light.     And  Augustine,'  said  Mr. 
Luke,  pushing  his  dessert-plate  away  from  him, '  was  the  most 
cultured  of  all  the  Fathers,  and,  considering  the  early  date  at  which 
he  lived,  had  in  some  ways  a  real  insight  into  Christianity ;  but 
ah,  how  small,  how  partial  even  that  best  insight  was  1     However, 
we  will  talk  of  all  this  afterwards,  Laurence,  with  your  Eoman 
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Catholic  firiend,  who  is  really  in  many  ways  a  very  intelligent  yonng 
lady — and  quite  wide  awake,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  gro- 
tesquenesses  of  what  she  considers  to  be  her  creed.' 

*  And  is  that  really  so  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Saunders,  with  a  sudden 
glee  in  his  voice.  *  Does  Augustine  really  speak  of  the  desire  of 
knowledge  and  of  curiosity  in  that  way  ? ' 

*  He  does,'  said  Mr.  Luke  slowly,  with  a  look  of  grave  surprise 
at  Mr.  Saunders's  question. 

^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,'  said  Mr.  Saunders.  '  I  had  been 
told  of  the  fact  before — indeed,  I  have  mentioned  it  with  some 
emphasis  in  a  work  I  am  prepaiing.' 

*  I  can  show  you  the  passage,  if  you  like,'  said  Mr.  Luke. 

*  Thank  you,  no,'  said  Mr.  Saunders.  '  The  force  of  a  passage, 
I  think,  is  often  weakened  by  ite  context.' 

*  You  would  make  an  excellent  theologian,  Mr.  Saunders,'  said 
Dr.  Jenkinson. 

Chaptbb  IL 

*"Thus,  little  by  little,  have  these  inward  faculties,  these 
susceptibilities  of  spirit,  gone  on  developing ;  getting  stronger, 
and  more  complex,  and  more  delicate ;  until  in  these  latter  days 
of  ours,  and  in  the  bleak  modem  air '" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mr.  Bose.  He  was  sitting,  in  reach  of  the 
light  within,  on  the  step  of  one  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  and 
his  audience  were  grouped  near  him  on  the  terrace  outside.  When 
the  gentlemen  appeared  from  the  dining-room,  he  stopped 
suddenly. 

*  I  vras  reading,'  he  said,  dropping  his  book,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  half  apology,  *  a  few  paragraphs  from  my  *'  Essay  on 
Capacity,"  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  what  was  said  just  now.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Herbert, '  that  subject,  Mr.  Bose,  the  growth 
of  modem  capacity,  is  the  very  one  we  want  to  hear  more  of;  and 
where  could  we  talk  about  it  more  fittingly  than  in  this  soft 
summer  moonlight  ?  Now,  there  is  that  question  of  our  feeling  for 
Nature,  for  instance ' 

Mr.  Bose  turned  rapidly  to  his  book,  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
point ;  but  Mr.  Luke,  who  had  not  forgotten  Saint  Augustine, 
was  too  quick  for  him, 

'  Ahl '  he  exclaimed,  Hhat  reminds  me.  I  was  speaking  just 
now.  Lady  Grace,  of  early  Christian  sentiment;  and  I  took 
Augustine  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  finest  in  it.' 

Miss  Merton  looked  at  Mr.  Luke  with  interest. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  turning  to  her,  *  I  wanted  to  talk  of  this  t^  yo* 
«— for  in  one  point  at  least  we  agree^  even  professedly<*-^the  doctrina 
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of  development ;  and  you  will  be  able  in  a  special  way  to  under- 
stand this  instance  of  it.  Well,  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  most 
refined  sentiment  of  theological  Christianity  about  the  most  re- 
fining of  all  sensuous  pleasures.  The  eyes,  says  Augustine,  love 
£edr  and  various  forms,  and  shining  and  lovely  colours ;  and  all  day 
long  they  are  before  me,  and  solicit  my  contemplation.  "  For  " 
(and  this  exquisite  sentence  I  remember  in  his  very  words)  "  the 
Light,  that  queen  of  colours,  bathing  all  that  we  can  look  upon, 
from  morning  till  evening,  let  me  go  where  I  will,  will  still  keep 
gliding  by  me  in  unnumbered  guises,  and  soothes  me  whilst  I  am 
busy  at  other  things,  and  am  thinking  nothing  of  her."  And  now, 
what  return  does  he  make  to  the  light  for  all  its  constant  service 
to  him  ?  Does  he  thank  it  ?  does  he  praise  it  ?  does  he  seek  it  ? 
No !  he  prays  to  his  God  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  its  in- 
sidious snares  ;  he  envies  the  blindness  of  Tobit,  and  describes 
himself  as  "  earnestly  groaning "  under  the  temptations  of  these 
eyes  of  his  flesh.  There,'  Mr.  Luke  continued,  *  we  have  in  a 
most  pointed  form  the  barbarising  results  of  the  old  theological 
religion.  And  now,  put  side  by  side  with  this  the  following  ex- 
pre^on  of  the  religion  of  sweet  reason,  such  as  culture  reveals  it  to 
^-  It  deals  with  exactly  the  same  sense,  and  the  same  pleasures:—^ 

What  soul  was  his,  -when^  from  the  naked  top 

Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 

Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  I    He  looked — 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touched; 

And  in  their  silent  faces  could  be  read 

Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  hb  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle :  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 

All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 

Ilis  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  ho  live ;  they  were  his  life* 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request : ' 

(A  long  sigh  of  profound  and  admiring  emotion  here  escaped  from 
Mr.  Stockton.) 

'  Bapt  into  still  communion,  that  tranficends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  I 

^niere!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Luke  in  conclusion,  ^look  now  on  this 
picture,  and  on  that !  Consider  culture,  and  theology  I  Compare 
Augostine  and  Wordsworth.    And  Augustine  himself,  let  us  re- 

o  2 
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member,  was  as  far  beyond  the  Christians  of  his  own  time  fts 
Wordsworth  is  beyond  Augustine.' 

*  I  should  hardly  have  thought/  said  Laurence, '  that  Augustine 
was  afraid  of  the  pleasures  of  light  and  sight  as  they  were  enjoyed 
by  Wordsworth  ;  for  I  can  hardly  fancy  that  he  could  have  had 
the  least  conception  of  them.  Our  feelings  for  Nature  seem  tome 
to  be  something  quite  peculiar  to  our  own  times — a  new  heritage 
that  we  may  all  of  us  more  or  less  have  part  in.  I  strongly  dis- 
approve, as  a  rule,  of  dwelling  on  my  own  emotions,  still  more,  of 
talking  to  other  people  about  them ;  but  I  often  look  back  upon  a 
certain  early  walk  I  took  one  spring  morning  in  the  gardens  here. 
The  fresh  softness  that  was  in  the  air,  and  all  the  wandering  scents, 
like  dreams  or  prophecies  of  summers  gone  or  coming,  and  the  wet 
light  glistening  on  the  dewy  leaves,  seemed  to  go  at  once  to  the 
soul — ^to  '*  melt  into  tae,"  as  into  Wordsworth's  herdsman.  Once 
I  surprised  myself  stooping  under  a  dripping  bough,  to  look  up- 
wards at  a  yellow  flower,  and  watch  it  lonely  against  a  background 
of  blue  sky ;  and  once  I  started  to  find  myself  quite  lost  in  staring 
at  a  red  rock,  gleaming  amongst  shrubs  and  ivy,  which  a  plant  of 
periwinkle  spangled  with  a  constellation  of  purple  stars.  The 
colour,  the  shape,  the  smell  of  every  leaf  and  flower — each  seemed 
to  touch  me  like  a  note  of  music ;  and  the  bloom  of  morning  mist 
was  over  everything.' 

*  Ah  1 '  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  some  feeling,  *  how  those  spring 
mornings  make  one  sick  with  longing ! ' 

'  Yes/  said  Laurence,  ^  I'm  afraid  it  is  not  always  with  thanks- 
giving and  praise  that  they  fill  us.  The  feeling  is  one,  I  think, 
of  a  mixing  together  of  outward  and  inward  things — our  whole 
inward  lives  passing  out  of  us  into  Nature ;  Nature  melting  into 
us,  and  growing  part  of  our  inner  lives,  so  that  all  our  hopes  and 
fears  and  memories  become  embodied  things,  touching  us  in  scents 
of  flowers,  in  the  breath  of  the  air,  in  the  sparkle  of  water,  or  i 
mixing,  like  Hamadryads,  their  beings  with  the  trees.  This  kind 
of  feeling  it  is  that  seems  to  me  so  peculiar  to  our  own  times.  The 
actual  fJEicts  and  beauties  of  Nature  have  been  observed  and  taken 
pleasure  in,  no  doubt,  by  the  finer  minds  in  all  ages — often  to  a 
very  great  degree ;  but  this  is  a  question  not  of  degree,  but  of 
kind.  It  is  not  that  our  feeling  in  the  matter  is  stronger ;  but  ifc 
is  made  up  of  different  elements.  Could  I  have  described  my  own 
state  of  mind,  during  my  morning  walk,  to  a  ma^  of  another  tim^ 
he  would  not  have  understood  me ;  he  would  have  thought  me  raving* 
And  my  case  is  not  peculiar.  Had  it  been,  I  should  not  have  spok^]^ 
about  it.  But  what  I  felt,  was  simply  an  example  of  what  we 
feel ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  do  feel  it,  our  minds  are  more  higkl 
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(uiganised  than  the  minds  of  the  past  generations  that  did  not  feel 
it.  And  that  what  I  say  is  true/  Laurence  went  on, '  and  that  I 
am  Bot  only  dreaming  about  my  own  private  emotions,  you  can 
see  a  very  curious  proof  in  the  literature  of  our  day — especially  in 
certain  parts  of  it,  which,  as  literature,  are  least  successful.  I 
mean  a  certain  class  of  novels:  not  the  works  of  the  greater 
novelists,  still  less  the  works  of  the  professional  novel-manu- 
fiicturers ;  not  these,  but  a  sort  of  production  almost  peculiar  to 
our  own  time — the  novels  of  amateurs,  who  write  perhaps  but  a 
angle  book  during  their  whole  lives ;  and  that  one,  with  the 
simple  aim  of  pouring  out  their  own  feelings  for  themselves  to 
contemplate,  or  of  explaining  to  themselves  or  others  their  own 
lustories.' 

'And  so/  said  Mr.  Storks,  ^you  would  gauge  the  refinement 
of  the  age  by  its  silliest  novels  ? ' 

'I  think  we  too  often  forget,'  said  Laurence,  *  that  a  very  silly 

book  may  be  evidently  the  work  of  a  very  clever  person  ;  and  may 

show  its  author  possessed  of  every  gift  except  that  of  literature. 

Aid  in  many  of  the  poor  novels  I  am  speaking  of,  the  wretchedness, 

the  inadequacy  of  the  expression,  the  sickly  or  half-insane  manner, 

Kally  calls  our  attention  more  strongly  to  the  delicacy,  the  depth, 

tbe  refinement  of  what  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  express.     I  was 

reading  a  girFs  novel  in  the  train  the  other  day,  called  ^  Love  in 

&  Life."    It  might  have  stung  the  dullest  reviewer  into  the  most 

cansticof  wits,byits  long  spasms  of  ungrammatical  sentiment  and 

its  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world :  but  there  was  a  something 

all  through  it,  that  its  authoress  was  trying  to  utter,  that  reminded 

toe  of  Ariel  trying  to  escape  from  his  tree.     What,  Lady  Ambrose  1 

have  you  written  a  novel  ?    No  ?    Then  why  are  you  looking  go 

mysterious  and  so  full  of  meaning  ? ' 

*  Go  on,  Mr.  Laurence,'  said  I-iady  Ambrose.  *  I'll  show  you 
by  and  bye.' 

*  As  for  all  this  feeling  about  Nature,'  Laurence  went  on, '  I 
don't  know  that  by  itself  it  is  worth  much ;  but  it  is  an  index  and 
an  example  of  what  is  worth  more.  Take,  as  I  said  at  dinner,  the 
modem  treatment  of  love.  Study  it  as  it  is  revealed  in  literature 
—in  these  foolish  novels  even  that  I  am  speaking  of — and  you  will 
find  the  same  development,  the  same  increased  complexity.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Allen,  '  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  dare  say  I  have 
not  much  right  to  judge,'  he  went  on,  blushing,  *  for  I  speak  from 
hooks,  and  I  am  not  a  great  reader.  But  still,  as  fiEkr  as  I  know 
anything  of  the  love-poetry  of  this  and  of  other  times,  the  poetry 
of  this  seems  to  me  in  its  tone  to  be  the  highest.  It  seems  to 
make  the  passion  a  thing  with  more  meaning,  and  with  a  higher, 
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a  -wider,  and  a  more  reasonable  influence  over  all  life.  lam  think- 
ing of  two  poets  of  our  own  day  especially.  Shakespeare  may 
have  exhibited  the  working  of  love  more  powerfully  than  they ; 
yet  I  am  sure  he  never  conceived  its  meaning  and  its  nature  so 
deeply.  No  heroine  of  his  could  have  understood  Mrs.  Browning's 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese ;  nor  any  hero  of  his,  her  husband's 
love  lyrics.  It  seems^  indeed,  to  me  a  thing  peculiarly  modem, 
this  notion  of  love  as  something  which,  once  truly  attained,  would, 
as  Browning  says, 

make  Time  break, 
Letting  us  pent-up  creatures  tbrough 
Into  Eternity,  our  due. 

*Ahl'  murmured  Mrs.  Sinclair,  *but  suppose  there  is  no 
eternity  I  I  think  we  had  better  take  what  we  can,  and  be 
thankful.' 

'  What,  Lord  Allen  I '  said  Lady  Ambrose,  '  and  is  Mr.  Bobert 
Browning  a  better  poet  than  Shakespeare?  I  always  thought 
Shakespeare  was  quite  our  best.' 

^  It  is  not  a  question,'  said  Laurence,  as  Allen  did  not  speak, 
*  of  different  poets,  both  of  different  ages.  I  have  often  wondered 
myself  how  far  Faust  would  have  appealed  to  the  author  of 
Hamlet,  and  whether  all  th§  spiritual  action  of  the  drama,  in  so 
fiELr  as  it  relates  to  the  heroine,  might  not  be  lost  upon  him*  Bat 
whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  Shakespeare  himself, 
such  at  least  would  have  been  the  case  with  Shakespeare's  age. 
And  to  go  back  again  to  external  nature — here  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  our  modem  relation  to  it.  Take  the  celebrated  love- 
song  in  Maud — one  of  the  most  typical  of  all  modem  poems-^and 
think  of  the  way  in  which  its  deep  passionate  meaning  is  con- 
veyed to  you: 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 
One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake^ 

And  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 
They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

What  a  passion  is  here!  We  almost  hear  the  lover's  pulses 
as  they  painfully  beat  quicker.  Our  breath  catches  with  his ;  and 
we  long  and  long  with  his  longing.  And  yet  hardly  a  word  about 
his  feelings  is  said  directly.  The  secret  is  echoed  back  to  us  firom 
the  scene  and  from  the  summer  night.  It  is  the  milk-bloom  of 
the  acacia,  the  musk  of  the  roses,  the  stir  of  the  morning  breeze, 
that  tells  it  all  to  us  as  if  they  were  living  things,  and  as  if  a  hnmsn 
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paasion  had  passed  into  them  for  a  soul.  Now,  would  the  world  have 
nnderetood  this  in  any  other  times  but  ours  ?    I  don't  think  even 
Shakespeare's  Jessica  would,  nor  Dante's  Beatrice,  nor  Petrarch's 
Laura,  nor  Horace's  Lydia,  nor  Plato's  Diotima,  nor  Homer's  Helen.' 
'  Listen  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Bose,  as  soon  as  Laurence  stopped ; 
*  will  you  let  me  read  this  one  passage  out  of  my  Essay,  which 
bears  upon  this  very  point — in  feet,  sums  up  exactly  what  you 
have  been  saying.     "But  chief  amongst  ihe  new  things  which  the 
heart  of  man  has  come  to  the  underst.anding  of,  is  the  passion  of 
lore,  in  its  distinctly  modem  form.     The  goddess  of  this  love  is 
no  longer  the   Aphrodite   of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Mary  of  the 
Christians.    She  is  a  mysterious  hybrid  being,  in  whose  veins  is  the 
blood  of  both  of  them.     She  is  Mary  in  her  desire  of  the  Creator ; 
fihe  is  Aphrodite  in  her  desire  of  the  creature  ;  and  in  her  desire  of 
the  creation,  she  is  also  Artemis.   Into  the  strange  passion  of  which 
hers  is  the  tutelage,  there  have  melted  the  sounds  of  woods  and  of 
waters,  and  the  shapes  and  the  hues  of  mountains,  and  the  savour 
of  airs  and  winds,  and  the  odours  of  all  flowers.     All  the  joys, 
indeed,  of  the  senses  have  fallen  into  it,  like  streams  into  one  sea. 
And  with  the  joys  of  the  spirit  it  has  been  likewise.     But  whereas 
the  senses   have  contributed  their  joys  mainly,  the  spirit  has 
contributed  its  sorrows  and  pains  as  well.     Throughout  this  love, 
despite  its  fulness  of  life,  there  yet  runs  also  a  constant  taint  of 
death,  of  which  it  needs  cleansing — ^grotesque  troubles  and  mis- 
givings of  conscience,  and  cloistral  meditations,  and  fantastic  re- 
pentances.    For  this  very  reason,  however,  is  it  th6  more  wholly 
expressive  to  us  of  the  man's  inner  development.  It  shows  us  how  all 
hi«  desires,  senses,  and  powers  of  feeling  have  been  growing  together, 
and  coalescing  into  a  single  organism,  capable  of  quite  new  sets 
of  pleasures,  and  responding  to  fer  finer  movements  from  without."' 
*Eheml'    said  Mr.  Luke,  clearing  his  throat  very  loud,  *of 
course,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  all  the  more  important  points  at 
issue,  this  is  a  very  true  description  of  the  work  of  culture ;  which 
is,  as  Mr.  Kose  says,  to  make  us  sensitive  to  things  in  themselves, 
without  passing  carelessly  away  from  them,  as  the  G-reeks  and  the 
Christians  have  done,  to  personal  causes,  and  deities,  and  what  not, 
which  are  inferred  to  be  somewhere  or  other  in  the  background. 
And  we  have  just  had  some  very  good  illustrations  given  us  of  the 
results  of  getting  rid  of  this  barbarous  child's-play.     No  sooner 
did  we  in  these  latter  days  learn  not  to  pass  away  from  Nature 
than  phe  repaid  us  for  our  trust  and  wisdom,  and  melted,  with  all 
her  beauties,  into  us.     This,  however,  is  but  half  the  matter. 
Conduct,  righteousness — '  said  Mr,  Luke,  pausing  and  looking  up 
into  the  sky. 
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But  while  he  was  pausing,  a  rustling  sound  of  paper  became 
audible  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Ambrose. 

^  I  really  do  believe,'  said  Laurence, '  that  Lady  Ambrose  ha% 
written  a  novel,  although  she  denies  it ;  and  there,  she  is  going  to 
read  a  bit  of  it  now,  as  a  specimen  of  her  own  culture.' 

'  No,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  *  really  and  truly.  And  if  I  had 
written  a  novel,  Mr.  Laurence,  I  should  not  have  the  cruelty  to 
inflict  it  upon  you.  No ;  but  what  I  have  here,'  she  said,  pro- 
ducing a  manuscript  from  her  pocket, '  though  it  is  not  mine,  is 
next  door  to  a  novel,  and  in  some  respects  better  than  one.  It  ia 
a  sort  of  memoir  of  herself,  written  by  a  certain  lady  I  know.  I 
am  betraying  no  confidence  in  showing  it  to  you ;  as  she  herself 
has  lent  it  to  a  good  many  friends,  and  as  long  as  her  name  is 
not  mentioned,  ^he  wants  to  have  it  circulated ;  she  has,  in  &ct, 
consulted  me  about  having  it  printed.  NcvjT)  I  want  you,  Mr. 
Laurence,  to  look  through  some  of  it,  and  tell  me  if  the  writer  is 
not  really  a  person  of  culture.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  read* 
ing  out  a  little  of  it.' 

'  Am  I  to  read  it  all  through  ? '  asked  Laurence,  as  he  took  the 
seat  which  Mr.  Bose  gave  up  to  him  in  the  window. 

*  No,  no,'  said  Lady  Ambrose.  *  Just  pick  out  the  best  bits— a 
page  here,  and  a  page  there.' 

'  Well,'  said  Laurence,  *  I  will,  at  any  rate,  start  with  the 
beginning.  Now,  are  all  of  us  ready  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  a 
young  lady's  soul  ?  "  One  often  feels  a  longing — who  has  not  felt 
it? — in  the  hurry  and  trouble  of  life  to  pause  for  a  little  while  and 
look  back  upon  the  past,  which  we  too  too  often  forget,  and  see  what 
it  is  we  have  grown  from.  We  long  to  see  how  it  has  fared  with 
ourselves — our  own  selves — our  characters.  We  long  actually  to 
realise  what  these  are,  what  they  might  have  been,  and  what  they 
have  become :  to  trace  the  histories  of  our  capabilities  and  onr 
longings,  our  loves,  our  sorrows,  our  regrets — and,  ah!  our  sins- 
Yes,  often  and  often  have  I  longed  to  do  this,  in  sunnier  days; 
and  now,  when  the  world  is  pressing  on  me  more  heavily,  and 
a  sick  life-weariness  has  settled  on  my  spirit,  I  at  last  snatch  time 
to  do  so.  I  have  come,  indeed,  to  one  of  those  halting-places  in 
the  years ' 

^  I  think  you  may  skip  the  beginning,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, 
*  it's  a  little  dull.    Turn  over  a  page  or  two.' 

'"How  strangely  do  come  back  to  me  those  irrevocable 
days — "     Will  that  do  ? '  asked  Laurence. 

*  Yes,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  *  I  think  so — go  on  there.' 

*  " those  distant,  irrevocable  days,  when  the  world  was  all 

new  to  me,  and  each  experience  was  fresh  and  delightful,  and  I 
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knenr  nothing  of  what  self-reproach  could  mean.     Ah^  me  I  how 
times  have  changed  since  then  I     I  sometimes  fancy  that  I  am 
haidly  worthy  now  to  look  back  upon  my  own  past.     I  was 
gifted  naturally  with  a  curious  warmth  and  sincerity  of  nature, 
that  must  have  been  very  beautiful.     But  my  peculiar  gift,  my 
own  own  gift,  was  a  power  of  sympathy  with  others,  by  which  quite 
naturally  I  used  to  throw  myself  into  their  places,  understand 
their  difficulties,  and  excite  myself  with  their  interests.     When  I 
was  yet  quite  a  child,  that,  I  know,  is  what  men  felt  in  me — I 
never  cared  for  boys — one  man  especially.     It  was  then  that  life 
began  for  me,  and  what  it  all  meant  broke  on  me  like  a  revelation. 
I,  in  my  simplicity,  never  dreamt  of  his  being  more  than  a  friend 
—I  am  not  sure  even  that  he  was  my  dearest  friend.    I  certainly 
never  tried  to  charm  him.  But  I  did  charm  him,  nevertheless,  quite 
unconsciously*    And  he  loved  me  passionately,  devotedly,  child  as 
I  was.    Ah,  God  I  when  will  another  ever  feel  the  same  for  me  ? 
And  I — *  0,  my  lost,  my  ffejected  friend  1  come  back  to  me,'  some- 
times I  still  cry  in  my  solitude ;  ^  poor,  and  obscurely  connected  as 
you  are,  come  back  to  me  I '    I  shall  never  forget — poor  little  me  I 
—^the  solemn  shock  of  the  moment,  how  my  heart  stood  still, 
hot  all  the  blood  came  rushing  into  my  cheek,  when  all  of  a 
ndden,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  without  any  warning,  he  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife.    Everything  seemed  to  grow  dizzy  before  me. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.     (Alas !  will 
there  ever  be  a  day  of  judgment  at  all  ?  is  what  I  now  ask.) 
I  don't  know  what  I  said.     I  only  remember  distinctly  my  throw- 
ing myself  into  my  mother's  arms,  and  crying  like  a  child — and  I 
was  one — as  if  my  very  heart  would  break.     ^  I  am  only  a  child  I ' 
that  is  what  I   said.     ^Oh,  mother,  I  am  such  a  child!'     The 
pathos  bf  the  scene  often  comes  back  to  me  even  now — a  shadowy 
timid  memory,  wondering  if  I  shall  give  it  harbour.    I  remember, 
too,  how  I  said  my  prayers  that  night,  and  how  I  asked  God " ' 

'I  think  you  needn't  read  that,'  said  Lady  Ambrose;  ^go  on  a 
page  or  two  further.' 

^  ^^  I  spent  much  of  my  time  sketching."  Shall  I  go  on  there  ? ' 
said  Laurence.  ^  ^^  I  had  always  a  curiously  appreciative?  eye  for 
natural  beauty."  Will  that  do  ?  Or  shall  I  go  on  here — I  think 
this  is  better — at  the  next  paragraph  ? — "  Oh,  the  great  waste  of 
love  in  this  our  world." ' 

'  Yes,  go  on  there,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  several  others. 

* "  Oh,  the  great  waste  of  love  in  this  our  world  I  How  many 
a  true  heart  would  have  given  itself  to  me,  could  I  only  honestly 
and  unreservedly  have  opened  out  to  it  all  the  depths  of  mine, 
Wi  received  it !    And  why  did  I  nev^r  do  so  ?    It  may  be  th$tt  I 
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have  known  none  who  could  really  understand  me — ^none  that  I 
could  really  love.  Bat  does  that  excuse  me,  not  for  not  loving 
them,  but  for  acting  as  though  I  did  love  them,  and  so  raining  their 
lives  and  searing  my  own? — sendingthem  in  the  end  to  their  brandy- 
bottles,  and  their  gaming-hells,  and  their  wild  Cremomes;  and 
myself — ^to  the  mental  state  in  which  I  am  now  1  True,  I  have 
thus  come  to  a  knowledge  of  life  beyond  what  most  women  of  my 
years  attain  to — but  a  bitter  knowledge.  Could  I  dream  that  such  a 
prayer  could  be  answered,  '  Take  back  the  knowledge,'  I  would  say, 
*  and  oh,  give  instead  to  me  the  love  that  I  long  for.'  But  I — ^what 
right  have  /  to  pray,  who  have  lost  both  hope  and  faith  ?  And 
yet — I  still  am  young ;  and  is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?  I  have  not 
lost  whatever  attraction  I  once  had.  Men  admire  me  still ;  some, 
I  believe,  fancy  that  they  love  me.  But  their  love  seems  to  me  only 
a  far-oflf  hollow  mockery.  They  can  none  of  them  know  my  hearty 
or  understand  my  memories,  or  quiet  my  unrest.  Have  I,  then,  lost 
it  for  ever — ^lost  all  hope  of  love  ?  and  must  I  quietly  take  up 
with  my  unappreciated  loneliness  ?  If  it  is  so,  if  indeed  it  is  so, 
surely  I  have  brought  it  on  myself.  Was  there  not  one — ^not  my 
earliest  lover — but  another,  who,  with  a  devotion  I  understood  fiir 
more  fully,  laid  himself  at  my  feet,  and  oflFered  me  all  liis  man's 
devotion  and  his  man's  sympathy  I  Why,  why  in  my  madness  did 
I  send  him  from  me,  penniless  as  he  was — ^but  what  of  that  ?— 
driving  him  to  death,  and  leaving  myself  to  desolation?  How 
does  the  image  of  his  pale  still  face  upturned  towards  the  Indian 
star-light,  with  eyes  which  no  star-light  could  ever  touch  any 
more,  rise  before  me — his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  clasping  with  its 
last  grasp  a  locket  with  my  picture  in  it  1  Yes,  I  see  him  there, 
though  I  did  not  see  him.  I  know  how  he  must  have  looked,  with 
his  heart  bullefc-pierced — noble,  beautiful  in  death.  Unworthy  as  I 
was  of  you,  my  true-hearted  one,  too  late,  too  late,  did  I  learn  my 
'  own  unwortbiness !  I  was  sitting  in  the  window  of  our  house  at 
Ventnor,  when  the  letter  came  that  told  me.  It  was  evening ;  and 
I  had  been  looking  out  through  the  summer  twilight  at  the  sea 
and  at  the  sunset.  As  I  read  the  letter,  it  dropped  from  my  hand. 
I  gave  a  gasp.  I  repressed  a  shrill  cry.  I  felt  a  choking  sensa- 
tion  in  my  throat ;  but  I  was  very  proud,  and  I  even  repressed  a 
sob.  I  only,  with  entire  calnmess,  turned  my  head  towards  the 
sea,  and  sighed  a  sigh  deep-drawn  as  if  my  soul  were  in  it.  My 
cheek  was  pale,  my  eyes  were  wild  and  wistful — ^full  of  a  solemn 
new  earnestness.  What  the  exact  thoughts  were  that  were  busy  in 
me,  I  cannot  tell.  All  I  am  conscious  of  was  this,  that  far,  far  oflf 
were  the  great  crimson  space  of  evening  sky  and  a  trail  of 
rippled  splendour  on  the  sea.     One  great  violet  cloud  fringed  with 
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a  bolder  of  living  fire,  that  seemed  to  be  eating  into  it^  hung  just 
above  the  place  where  the  sun  had  gone  down ;  and  over  this,  in  a 
pale  liquid  space  of  hushed  colour,  was  the  evening  star,  trembling 
like  a  tear-drop*  I  was  always  sensitive  to  colour ;  and  somehow 
or  other  this  sunset  relieved  me — ^went  right  to  my  heart  with  a 
quiet  sense  of  healing.  That  evening  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
great  points  in  my  life.  I  seemed  ever  after  to  see  my  own  char- 
acter more  clearly — how  deep  were  my  own  capacities  for  feeling, 
aod  also  how  strangely  Nature  could  enter  in  and  comfort  me, 
when  all  human  sympathy  would  have  seemed  intrusive.  That 
night,  when  I  went  upstairs,  I  hardly  knew  myself.  There  was  a 
wild  look  in  my  eyes — ^an  inexpressible  moumfulness  and  an  inex- 
pressible longing.  Two  or  three  long  tendrils  of  hair  had  got 
loose,  and  hung  over  my  forehead  with  a  kind  of  wild  languor. 
'  What  is  there  that  men  can  see  in  me  to  attract  them  ? '  I  had 
often  said  to  myself.  I  think  then  a  something  of  what  it  was 
began  to  dawn  upon  me.  '  And  he — he,  the  true,  the  gallant,  the 
devoted,  he  has  lost  all  this,'  I  gasped,  turning  away  from  the 
gla« ;  and,  throwing  myself  on  my  knees  by  the  bed,  the  sob  I 

W  80  long  suppressed  broke  forth,  and  I  tried  to  pray ^"  h'm 

—and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on—' 

'You  needn't  read  all  those  bits  about  the  prayers,'  said  Lady 
ilfflbrose.     *  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  reverent.' 

'Well,'  said  Laurence, '  here's  a  new  stage  of  her  life.  Let  us 
go  on  here.  **  And  now,  from  the  bleak  desolation  of  my  present 
existence,  I  peer  wistfully  out  on  all  sides,  and  see  if  any  will  bring 
the  love  to  me  that  I  so  much  crave  for." ' 

'  Poor  thing ! '  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  a  little  sigh. 

'  I'm  afraid,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  *  I  must  mention,  by  the  way, 
that  the  lady  is  married,  and  remarkably  well  married  too.' 

' "  Here  in  the  old  house  with  its  quiet  gables," '  Laurence  went 
on  reading,  '*  I  sit  in  my  own  room,  and  watch  the  sunset  dying 
away  over  the  yellowing  autumn  woods,  itself  the  colour  of  a 
belated  autumn  leaf.  I  watch  it  alone — yes,  thank  heaven,  alone. 
I  manage  to  steal  for  an  hour  or  two  away  from  those  people  of 
whom  the  house  is  full.  Who  is  there  amongst  them  that  can 
understand  me  ?  whose  spirit  meets  mine  on  equal  terms  ?  I 
langh  with  them,  I  talk  with  them,  I  jest  with  them,  and  they 
think  they  know  me.  But,  ah  I  the  weariness,  the  far-off ne%s  of 
itall "' 

*  It  is  entirely  her  own  fault,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  that  she  has 
these  people  here.  Her  husband  is  devoted  to  the  country  and  the 
turnips  for  their  own  sake,  and  would  never  see  a  soul  but  a  few 
of  the  neighbouring  squires  and  parsons,  if  she  did  not  make  him. 
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have  known  none  who  conld  really  underetau^^;"    ■=*^*    ^  ^**^ 
could  really  love.     But  does  that  excuse  »'/ 
them,butforactingasthoughIdidlovet.'/.'   ^™b  that  aU  tiie 
Uvea  and  Beating  my  own?-Bendingther   .       >  visit  to  the  parsoaB 
bottles,  and  their  gaming-bells,  an''  ,  ,  •-    ,      j-j  .1.  u 

mjBelf-to  the  mental  state  in  wh^  ^^-^^^  'f  ^he  did  ti*t, 

thus  come  to  a  knowledge  of  life 

yearBattainto— bdt  a  bitter  kn-  •  description   of  the  vuit. 

prayer  could  be  answered,  '  T  ad  1    What  a  look  of  tniBtM- 

'  and  oh,  give  instead  to  m^        .  -^e-  ^^  therefore  a  happy  wc^. 

right  have  J  to  pray,  wh  ^  trust  in  those  eyes  of  bera  I     What 

ye^-I  BtiU  am  young  -       «t  content  I     There  is  no  purple  shadow 

lost  whatever  attract'    ^-(people  say  I  darken  mine  artifici^J. 

I  believe,  fancy  thi-  ^  tf>ere  is  little  need  for  me  to  do  that !)— there 

a  far-off  hollow  •    '^  diBcemible  in  her  lipa— no  languor  in  Aw  aul 

or  understand    .-^Cyi  of  life,  with  ite  troubles,  its  distracUons,  it» 

it  for  ever— ;;;;iw  ^  but  ^^^  her— I,  world-worn  and  world-wwj, 

with  my  i./y"*»j  pomps,  and  vanities,  and  soiled  affections,  and  hdlow 

surely  I  /V'S  I  but  worthy  that  she  should  talk  to  me  1     *  I><mt 

earlie?   V^^^felt  inclined  to  say.     *  You  wouldn't  if  you  knew— 

mor    y^ld  ^0* '     *^b,  how  far  better  are  you  than  1 1     You 

■  ja  when  I  sit  demurely  in  my  seat  in  the  village  churdi, 

the  Glorias,  or  kneeling  with  my  face  hid  in  my  hands,— 

Imagine  what  a  woman  you  see  there.     You  little  dream 

ige  thoughts  unbidden  mix  themselvea  up  for  me  with 

-music ;  what  wild  regrets,  what  Wtter  reveries,  what 

enes  and  figures,  fill  my  mind  as  I  kneel  before  tbe 

n-table.    Why  could  I  not  have  been  content  like  you 

et  lot,  a  toiling  honest  husband  like  you  ?     Is  there  not 

holy  even  in  his  dull  sermons,  if  you  only  look  on  tbem 

ly  light  of  duty  ?     Why  does  my  heart  vibrate  with  the 

ailiDg  music  of  many  sorrows,  many  longings,  of  which 

t  even  dream  the  existence  ?     Oh  I  what  a  for  higher, 

vomait  are  you  than  I,  in  every  way  1 "' 

ow,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  seeing  that  Laurence  had  abut 

I  want  to  luiow  if  all  this  is  a  specimen  <A  culture, 

would  call  the  writer  a  cultivated  person.' 

aid  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was  sitting  by  himself  a  Uttl« 

group,  and  who  had  hardly  spoken  at  all  since  dioiteT ; 

»id,  in  his  gravest  of  accents,  'I  am  anxious  to  bear 

•e,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  tbe  authoress  is  one  of  the  wo* 
people  I  know,  to  talk  to ;  though  she  rather  dabbles  in 
t   and  that  kind  of  thing,  of  which,  of  CflurWi  ^ 
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d(Hi't  approve.  But  if  this  is  what  you  call  culture — though, 
I  think,  in  her  case,  it's  a  little  bit  affected,  you  know — -but  then  she 
neyer  lets  you  see  iJl  this  when  you  talk  to  her — I  quite  see  I  was 
mrong  in  thinking  culture  priggish,  and  bookish,  and  all  that.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  more  like  taste  and  feeling :  and,  of  course, 
tiiat  is  what  one  could  always  wish  to  find  in  one's  Mends,  if  one 
could  get  it.' 

There  was  a  pause. 

^  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Bose  at  last,  slowly  and  meditatively,  ^  I  think 
that  what  we  have  just  heard  is  certainly  a  sign  ^nd  an  outcome  of 
what  we  mean  by  culture.  Much  is  no  doubt  to  be  got  over  in 
the  style ;  nor  even  apart  from  that,  do  I  consider  the  culture 
perfect.  But  I  think  the  example  the  more  instructive  for  this 
irery  reason,  that  the  mind  in  qu^ion  is  not  one  apparently  that 
is  in  itself  very  superior ^' 

^  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  judge  her  only  by  her  writings,'  said 
Lady  Ambrose.  ^  When  you  meet  her,  she  is  not  a  bit  like 
than.' 

*  Probably,'  said  Leslie.  *  Amateurs  in  writing  rarely  are. 
The  aim  of  their  writings  is,  in  feet,  to  express  what  they  can't 
express  when  you  meet  them.  Their  writings  are  the  footnotes 
of  their  lives,  telling  you  that  which  they  have  not  skill  enough  to 
hmg  into  the  text.' 

*She  draws  beautifully,'  Lady  Ambrose  went  on,  *  and  is  really 
the  brightest  of  creatures — so  witty,  and  with  such  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  I  And  really,  to  hear  her  tell  a  bit  of  scandal — 
not  that  I  at  all  approve  of  scandal  myself — I  always  think  it's 
80  uncharitable ^ 

^I,'  said  Donald  Grordon  gently,  ^have  the  very  highest 
ophiion  of  scandal.  It  is  founded  on  the  most  sacred  of  things 
--tiiat  is,  Truth,  and  it  is  built  up  by  the  most  beautiful  of  things 
'—that  is,  Imagination.' 

*And  as  for  what  you  say  about  style,  Mr.  Bose,'  went  on 
Lady  Ambrose,  '  it  is  rather  jerky,  and  so  forth,  I  admit.  But 
that's  the  way  with  us  women.  Indeed,  I  often  think  that  if 
women  had  invented  language,  it  would  have  consisted  mainly  of 
interjections,  and  that  its  only  stop  would  have  been  a  note  of 
ezchunation.' 

Mr.  Bose  was  much  annoyed  at  these  interruptions. 

*But  besides  all  this,'  he  went  on,  as  soon  as  Lady  Ambrose  had 
ceased,  Hhere  is  another  fault  to  find  with  the  mental  state 
exhibited  in  your  friend's  memoirs.  She  is  too  much  ^^  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast "  of  regret,  and  doubt,  and  hesitancy.  Still, 
however,  she  exhibits  distinct  traces  of  all  those  higher  capacities 
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of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  special  acquisitions  of  modera 
generations.  There  is  the  same  new  sense  of  the  blending  to- 
gether of  the  outer  and  the  inner  worlds ;  there  is  the  same  deU- 
cate  discrimination  between  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  differentstages 
of  life,  and  the  nice  gradation  of  moral  colours :  there  is  the  same  fine 
self-consciousness,  and  consequent  endeavour  to  give  tone  and  quality 
to  her  memories  as  they  pass  by  her,  in  exquisite  and  complex  ways. 
Indeed,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  this  case  more  instructive  from  its 
very  defects  and  failings,  as  showing  how  men's  minds — even  if  not 
exceptionally  gifted — ^have  come  to  be  organisms  of  increased  deU- 
cacy  and  capacity,  except  when  stinted  by  the  necessity  of  work, 
or  of  occupation  that  is  other  than  voluntary,  and  chosen  for  anj. 
object  beyond  itself.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Mr.  Luke, '  all  this  emotion  may  be  very  good 
under  certain  circimistances ;  but  in  the  present  case.  Lady  Am- 
brose must  forgive  me  if  I  say  so,  I  think  it  extremely  bad-^far 
worse  than  none.  It  exhibits,  I  do  not  deny,  traces  of  real  culture 
— a  fineness,  a  delicacy  of  capacity,  that  is  essentially  modem. 
But — and  I  do  not  speak  of  this  case  only,  but  of  life  with  its 
present  capacities  in  general — ^mere  feeling,  especially  when  turned 
solely  inwards,  no  matter  how  delicate  and  fine  it  be,  will  do 
nothing  but  decay  and  breed  corruption,  unless  reason  and  intellect ' 
and  purpose  enter  into  it,  to  season  and  preserve  it,  and  give  it 
direction.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Allen,  *  alJ  this  refinement  of  feeling,  and  extreme 
sensibility  to  this  and  that  and  the  other,  may  be  very  good — I 
dare  say  it  is.  But  still,  if  left  to  itself,  it  must  tend — ^indeed,  I 
have  often  seen  it  tend — to  make  men  eflFeminate  and  unfit  for 
work.  Now,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Luke  will  call  me  a  barbarian,  but  I 
am  going  to  venture  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  againfit 
it,  that  barbarous  thing  sport — shooting,  deer*stalking,  hunting- 
is  of  great  value,  especially  to  people  who  are  not  barbarians,  as  a 
kind  of  mental  tonic.  It  makes  them  active  and  spirited:  it  gives 
them  presence  of  mind,  and  a  readiness  to  exert,  thenoiselves ;  and 
though  sport  may  in  one  sense  be  a  self-indulgence,  it  is  a  self- 
indulgence  that  is  constantly  teaching  all  sorts  of  self-deniaL' 

'  My  dear  Lord  Allen,'  said  Mr.  Luke, '  I  most  entirely  agree 
with  you.  It  does  seem,  I  admit,  at  first  sight,  a  somewhat 
singular  thing,  that  the  result  of  the  latest  civilisation  should  be  to 
give  men  leisure  to  return  to  the  occupations  of  their  eaxUest 
barbarism — and  those,  too,  deprived  of  their  own  justification — 
necessity.  But  still  these  barbarous  sports  must,  as  you  say,  if 
not  pursued  too  exclusively,  give  a.valuable  moral  tone  to  minds 
whose  refinement  might  else  become  weakness*    Only  the  worst 
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of  the  matter,  as  it  actually  stands,  is  this — that  the  majority  of 
people  who  do  follow  sport  are  the  very  people  who  have  no 
refinement  that  needs  strengthening,  but  merely  an  idle  aimless 
strength  that  needs  refining.  And  you  must  renjember,  Lord 
Allen,  that  the  man  who  is  gluttonous  of  aimless  bodily  action  is 
no  better  than  the  man  who  is  an  epicure  in  aimless  mental 
emotion.' 

*  And  so,'  said  Donald  Gordon, '  the  members  of  our  society — 
the  aristocracy  of  our  ideal  state — must  unite  both  characters. 
They  must  have  delicate  taste  and  feeling,  and  yet  not  be  efiemi- 
nate;  and  they  will  be  content  that  partridges  and  foxes  shall  die 
exclusively  for  them,  without  their  living  exclusively  for  partridges 
and  foxes.' 

*But,'  said  Dr.  Jenkinson  very  slowly,  and  in  a  voice  of  sharp 
softness,  *  you  must  do  something  besides  looking  at  pretty  scenery, 
and  falling  in  love,  and  shooting.  I  ikvnk  you  must  do  something 
besides  that  to  make  life  complete.' 

'Ah!  Jenkinson,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  *  of  course  we  mustl  The 
great  thing  has  been  left  out  even  now.  We  have  already  taste 
and  courage ;  but  if  we  would  be  perfect,  there  is  one  thing  we 
hA  yet — reason.  Could  we  but  look  forward  to  a  time  when  all 
w  e?en  the  greater  part  of  those  one  meets  would  unite  these 
priceless  gifts,  there  might  then  indeed  be  some  satisfaction  in 
life  All  these  are  included  in  true  culture,  but  our  friends  do 
not  seem  to  have  quite  realised  this  yet.' 

*  On  the  contrary,'  said  Mr.  Stockton,  'it  is  the  very  point  on 
which  I  would  lay  stress.  I  quite  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
hitherto,  that  the  present  century  has  seen  the  soul  of  man  widen- 
ing out,  with  all  its  marvellous  powers,  and  displaying  new  riches 
of  beauty  like  an  unfolding  flower.  I  quite  agree,  too,  that  this 
flower  craves  for  a  finer  clinaate,  which  we  can  at  present  give  it 
only  in  a  Utopian  dream.  But  while  I  value — none  can  value 
more — our  higher  flights  of  imagination,  our  finer  forms  of  love, 
*nd  poetry,  and  worship,  and  religion,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  gi-eat 
'^gent  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  change.  I  mean,  the 
emancipated  human  intellect,  with  all  its  manifold  apparatus  of 
^JiscoYery  and  conquest — that  great  liberator  of  life  and  thought, 
^d  if  we  wish  to  imagine  any  higher  development  of  society,  not 
only  shall  we  have  to  imagine  the  prevalence  of  delicate  eesthetic 
lenities,  and  gallant  moral  qualities,  but  we  must  imagine  also, 
^before  all  things,  the  freest  play  of  the  intellect,  which  will 
he  the  guide  and  the  director  of  all.  We  must  imagine  each  soul 
—if  I  may  use  the  word  without  any  unwarranted  associations — 
straggling  by  itself  to  live  its  own  life,  to  shape  its  own  religion^ 
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letting  its  light  shine  before  men  if  it  will,  so  that  others  if  they 
will  may  follow  it,  but  using  no  coercion  moral  or  otherwise ;  all 
asperities  being  softened,  and  a  universal  charity  being  produced 
by  the  enlightened  conviction,  that  in  this  highest  sphere  of  our 
activities  nothing  final  and  finite  can  ever  be  arrived  at.' 

i  May  I  ask  you  one  question,'  broke  in  Mr.  Herbert  suddenly, 
'  a  question  which  at  times,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  not  without 
importance !  Will  this  religion  of  yours,  as  you  told  us  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  based  on  the  discrimination  between  good  and 
evil,  also  involve  a  discrimination  between  life  and  death  ?  Will 
it,  I  mean,  point  to  any  other  life  beyond  this,  or  will  it  not? 
Is  whatever  evil  and  sorrow  we  patiently  suffer  in  life  a  thing 
which,  if  it  do  not  bring  its  reward  to  us  here,  will  never  bring  us 
any  reward  at  all?  And  shall  we  call  the  death  of  the  noble 
sufferer  blessed,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  rests  from  his 
labours,  and  his  works  do  not  follow  him  ? ' 

'  Dear  me  I  dear  me ! '  said  Dr.  Jenkinson  petulantly  to  himself. 
*  These  sort  of  questions  ought  never  to  be  asked  in  that  hard, 
abrupt  way.     You  can't  answer  them — ^you  can't  answer  them.' 

Mr.  Stockton,  however,  found  no  difficulty  with  hi%  answer. 

^  As  to  that,'  he  said, '  each  man  would  think  as  he  pleased, 
and  his  thoughts  would  shape  themselves  to  meet  the  deepest  needs 
of  his  life.  In  the  state  of  society  we  long  for,  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  would  be  open  to  all  to  accept  or  to  reject.  The  only 
thing  to  guard  against  would  be  any  definite  public  opinion  on 
the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other;  for  in  any  definite  pnblic 
opinion,  remember,  there  is  the  germ  of  all  dogmatism  and  of  all 
persecution.  The  great  thing  needed  to  secure  the  world's  pro- 
gress, and  a  really  noble  and  enlightened  life,  is  perfect  freedom 
for  the  human  mind — ^unshackled  freedom — ^and,  we  must  not 
forget  this,  definite  knowledge,  definite  facts,  collected  by  science, 
and  research,  and  travel,  and  touched  with  passion  by  individual 
feeling  and  by  art,  for  the  free  mind  to  work  upon.' 

'  I  wonder  what  such  a  Utopia  would  be  really  like  ? '  said  Miss 
Merton. 

*  It's  outer  aspect  I  have  described  already,'  said  Mr.  Rose. 

*  And  so,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  suddenly  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
surveying  the  whole  party,  ^your  notion  of  an  ideal  state  of 
society  is  one  where  all  the  finer  capacities  of  feeling — ^feeling  for 
what  is  pretty,  and  beautiful,  and  sad,  and  tender,  and  ridiculous,-^ 
are  developed  to  the  utmost,  and  shared  by  all ;  where  you  will  all 
be  humorous,  and  witty,  and  well-informed,  and  willing  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  another ;  where  you  will  be  able  to  look  at  nice 
views,  and  at  nice  pictures,  and  at  nice  girls ;  and  where  you  will 
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all  think  a  ^reat  deal,  and  wonder  what  it  all  means,  and  also,  as 
befits  enlightened  men,  whether  it  means  anything.  And  the 
industrious  amongst  you  will  discover  all  manner  of  things,  with 
regard  to  our  own  likeness  to  monkeys ;  and  the  idle  amongst  you 
will  wonder  at  these  discoveries,  and  talk  about  them.  And  you 
will  travel  and  collect  new  ideas ;  and  in  your  town  life  you  will 
exdiange  these  ideas  with  each  other  ;  and  in  the  country  solitudes 
—which,  if  you  would  enjoy  them  properly,  you  must  keep  very 
solitary — ^you  will  think  these  ideas  over ;  and  altogether,  life  will 
have  for  you  a  very  fair  complexion.  And  now — I  see  the  ladies 
are  wishing  to  move  indoors,  but  let  me  ask  you  this  one  thing 
first — a  perfect  aristocracy,  you  said,  would  imply  the  perfect  well- 
being  of  all  the  rest  of  the  state  as  well.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
what  the  other  classes  who  look  up  to  you  as  guides  and  models 
will  find  in  their  lives  that  is  worth  living  for.  Will  you  teach 
them  also  to  be  enlightened,  and  to  quote  poetry,  and  to  be  in- 
quiring and  sceptical  ? ' 

^  I  hope  not,  indeed,'  broke  in  Lady  Ambrose  with  vigour ; 
'and  as  to  our  being  their  models,  Mr.  Herbert,  I'm  sure  you  can't 
mean  that.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  worst  things  in  these 
times  that  they  will  take,  us  for  their  models.  Do  you  know,  I 
think  it  is  really  a  good  deal  our  fault,  and  that  it  comes  very 
iDQch  from  our  giving  our  maids  so  many  of  our  old  clothes  to 
wear.  That  sort  of  thing  puts  notions  into  their  heads.  And  then 
besides,'  she  went  on,  getting  very  solemn  in  her  tone,  *  I  really  do 
think  we  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  without  thinking  of  it,  by  the 
way  in  which  we  speak  our  minds  out  before  servants,  and  that 
sort  of  people,  without  in  the  least  considering  all  the  mischief  we 
may  be  doing.  And  now,  do  you  know,  I  have  a  plan  to  propose, 
which  would,  I  think,  make  our  ideal  state  a  really  good  and  con- 
tented place.  The  upper  classes  should  speak  a  different  language 
from  the  lower  classes.  Of  course  we  should  be  able  to  speak  theirs, 
but  they  would  not  be  able  to  speak  ours.  And  then,  you  see,  they 
would  never  hear  us  talk,  or  read  our  books,  or  get  hold  of  our 
ideas ;  which,  after  all,  is  what  does  all  the  mischief.' 

'  Come,  good  people,'  said  Lady  Grace,  *  this  is  the  third  drop 
of  rain  that  has  fallen.     I  think  we  had  better  go  indoors.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Dr.  Jenkinson  to  Mr.  Herbert,  *  that  things  are 
better  as  they  are.  I  think  so.  And  Christianity,'  he  added, 
turning  to  Mr.  Stockton, '  really  embraces  all  religions,  even  any 
honest  denial  of  itself.' 

J/w  End, 
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BY  T.   ADOLPHUS   TROLLOPB. 

Chaptbb  L 

THE  TRTSTETG-PLACE. 

It  is  a  lovely  morning  in  June,  and  Eome  is  looking  beauti- 
ful exceedingly,  with  a  beauty  that  is  never  seen  by  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  visitors  from 
every  part  of  the  world  who  yearly  throng  the  Eternal  City.  The 
race  of  tourists  are'servimi  pecus,' as  Horace  calls  'imitators,' 
perhaps  even  more  markedly  than  the  rest  of  our  imitative  kind. 
They  follow  each  other  over  the  same  gap  in  the  same  hedge. 
They  do  this  year  exactly  what  they  did  last  year.  This  Bonuin 
Pactolus  begins  to  ebb  inamediately  after  Easter,  and  the  genuine 
Boman  world  is  left  to  live  and  enjoy  itself  after  its  own  native 
fashion. 

And  this  it  was  preparing  to  do  in  a  special  manner  on  the 
morning  in  question ;  for  that  June  morning  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  highest  of  Rome's  high  days  and  holidays.  On  the 
sixtieth  day  after  Easter  in  every  year,  the  Boman  church  cele- 
brates the  festival  of  the  '  Corpus  Domini ' — in  every  year  from 
the  thirtieth  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a  heavenly  vision 
commanded  the  blessed  Giuliana  of  Mont  Corneillon,  near  Lidge,  to 
establish  the  ceremony,  till  the  year  1870,  when,  after  six  hundred 
and  forty  anniversaries,  it  took  place  in  Bome  for  the  last  time 
probably  for  evermore. 

But  matters  had  not  yet  come  quite  to  that  pass  witb  the  city 
and  its  eternities ;  and  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  invited  there  were  yet  two  or  three  more  Corpus  Domini 
celebrations  to  come. 

It  was  the  most  delicious  hour  of  all  the  twenty-four  in  * 
Boman  June  day — the  hour  after  sunrise — on  that  high  festival, 
when  a  couple  of  girls  emerged  into  the  vast  open  space  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's  chm-ch,  from  the  street  called  the  Borgo  Vecchio.  This 
space,  which  lies  before  the  western  front  of  the  great  church,  is 
divided  into  two  portions — an  oblong  area  on  which  the  Boijo 
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Yeochio  opens,  and  which  is  farthest  from  the  church,  and  the 
much  larger  circular  piazza  at  the  further  end  of  it,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  western  fapade  of  the  Basilica,  and  surrounded  by 
the  two  vast  semicircular  colonnades,  which  come  out  from  the  two 
angles  of  the  church  like  huge  arms.  The  first  and  smaller  area 
is  called  the  Piazza  Busticucci,  the  second  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's; 
and  these  two  piazze,  forming  thus  one  undivided  space,  are  the 
scene  of  the  great  procession  which  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  day. 

Already  at  that  early  hour  of  the  morning  there  were  many 
people  moving  in  different  directions  about  either  piazza ;  and 
most  of  them,  after  considerable  hesitation  apparently,  were  taking 
up  the  positions  which  they  deemed  most  favourable  for  securing 
a  good  view  of  the  coming  show.  The  two  girls  that  have  been 
mentioned,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
Crossing  the  Piazza  Busticucci  diagonally  from  the  end  of  the 
Borgo  Vecchio,  they  pressed  forward  eagerly  with  an  alertness  of 
atep  to  which  a  Boman  of  any  class  or  age  is  rarely  excited, 
towards  the  end  of  the  colonnade  to  the  right  hand  of  one  ap- 
proaching the  church,  and  there  stationed  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  of  the  huge  piers.  They  glanced  around  for  an  instant, 
and  then  quietly  and  deliberately  sate  themselves  down  on  the 
comers  of  tiie  pediment  of  the  pier,  and  both  of  them  with  the 
same  action  clasping  their  hands  around  their  knees,  prepared  to 
wait.  Just  as  they  seated  themselves  the  bells  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring belfries  began  one  after  another  to  strike  the  quarter 
before  five. 

'Five  less  one  quarter.  We  area  little  bit  too  early,  it  is 
true;  but  what  would  you  have? — ^girls  are  sure  to  be  first  at  a 
trysting^place.' 

It  was  the  taller  and  more  vigorous-looking  of  the  two  girls 
who  spoke*  Both  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  even  at 
Borne,  where  female  beauty  in  all  classes  is  more  abundant  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  But  they  were  markedly 
and  even  singularly  contrasted  in  appearance. 

Lucia  Savelli,  she  who  had  spoken,  was  a  superb  specimen  of 
the  grandest  type  of  the  Boman  *popolana,'  or  woman  of  the 
people — a  Bomian  of  the  Bomans,  bom  in  the  *  Trastevere,'  as  that 
portion  of  the  city  is  called  which  stands  on  the  right>-hand  side  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  always  been  deemed 
to  have  preserved  the  purity  of  their  descent  from  the  old  Boman 
stock  more  unadulterated  by  mixture  with  foreign  elements  than 
any  other  part  of  the  population  of  the  city.  The  'Trasteverans' 
are  ak)  famed  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  always  of  the 
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grand  and  magnificent  sort ;  and  Lucia  ^avelli  was  an  admirable 
example  of  the  type. 

She  was,  like  Shakespeare's  Eosalind,  ^  more  than  common  tall,* 
and  her  robust  and  vigorous  development  was  perfectly  propor- 
tioned to  her  height.  An  enormous  wealth  of  glossily  rippling  but 
rather  coarse  raven-black  hair  was  wound  around  her  majestically 
carried  and  beautifully  shaped  small  head  ;  with  an  effect  that  to 
any  comparing  -eye  must  have  made  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
chignon  behind  and  mountain  atop  appear  more  stupidly  dis- 
figuring and  vulgarly  tasteless  than  ever.  The  superb  column 
of  her  throat,  large  and  pillar-like  in  the  perfection  of  its  roond- 
ness,  imparted  a  noble  and. proud  expression  to  the  general  outline 
of  her  person,  which  might  have  pointed  her  out  to  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  as  the  very  model  for  a  Juno.  Brow,  eyes,  lips, 
contour  of  the  face,  and  colouring  were  all  superb.  The  brow 
was  specially  noble ;  not  lofty,  but  very  broad,  and  with  well- 
shaped  contours  about  the  temples.  Had  this  brow  and  the  eyes 
alone  been  visible,  the  expression  of  Lucia's  face  would  have 
seemed  to  be  even  aggressively  stem  and  defiant ;  but  the  not 
small  mouth,  lighted  up  with  brilliantly  white  and  small  teeth, 
and  formed  of  lips  the  exquisite  curving  of  which  seemed  cal- 
culated to  express  any  amount  of  unspoken  eloquence,  had  a  world 
of  sweetness  and  good-humour  about  and  around  it.  And  to  make 
the  presentment  perfect  and  complete  in  all  that  an  artistic  eye 
could  desire,  Lucia,  unlike  her  companion,  was  dressed  in  the  pic- 
turesque costume  of  the  true  Soman  '  popolana,'  with  that  most 
becoming  of  all  head-dresses,  the  flatly  folded  white  kerchief, 
which  a  thousand  drawings  and  pictures  have  made  familiar  to 
our  eyes,  on  her  head. 

Ninetta — have  I  told  you,  by  the  by,  that  the  name  of  Lucia's 
companion  was  Ninetta  Innocenti  ? — Ninetta  was  in  her  way  fully 
as  lovely  a  girl  as  Lucia,  but  her  way  was  a  very  different  one.  As 
to  which  was  the  more  beautiful,  the  question  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  ask  whetb^^er  a  rose  or  a  violet  smells  the  sweetest.  Un* 
doubtedly  the  one  would  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  sympathies 
of  men  of  one  sort,  and  the  other  to  those  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
one  might  perhaps  be  able  to  divine  something  as  to  the  character^ 
istics  of  the  man,  of  whom  one  should  know  only  which  of  the  two 
girls  he  admired  most,  with  less  fear  of  mistake  than  one  could 
attempt  to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  girls  themselves  from 
their  appearance. 

At  all  events  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  girls 
was  most  artistically  adapted  to  the  setting  in  which  her  picture 
hafi  to  be  presented  to  the  reader.     There  was  nothing  specially  or 
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characteristically  Boman.  about  Ninetta.  Exceeding  delicacy  of 
fonn,  of  colour,  of  expression,  was  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Ninetta's  appearance.  She  was,  though  by  no  means  short  of 
stature,  less  tall  by  an  inch  or  two  than  her  friend;  but  had 
yon  seen  them  apart,  instead  of  side  by  side,  it  is  probable  enough 
that  the  impression  left  upon  your  eye  would  have  led  you  to 
imagine,  when  both  were  absent,  that  Ninetta  was  the  taller,  so 
much  has  slendemess  of  figure  the  effect  of  increasing  apparent 
height,  and  Ninetta  was  very  slender.  Whether  it  were  that  she 
wore,  though  it  was  sadly  poverty-stricken,  the  ordinary  fashionable 
style  of  dress  as  far  as  the  forms  of  it  went,  whereas  Lucia  was 
clad  in  the  characteristic  costume  of  a  Trasteverina,  or  whether 
it  were  due  to  any  more  coquettish  strain  in  the  nature  of  the  girl, 
Ninetta's  slender  waist  was  made  yet  more  slender  by  a  certain,  not 
excessive,  amount  of  pressure ;.  whereas  that  of  Lucia  appeared  as 
innocent  of  compression  as  the  lithe  round  stem  of  an  oak  sapling. 

Then,  moreover,  Ninetta  was  blonde,  with  hair  of  that  peculiar 
Titianesque  tint  which  Italians  are  apt  to  think  the  most  beautiful 
of  any  possible  hue.  There  was  in  her  face  none  of  the  brown- 
pnk  colouring,  which  gave  to  Lucia's  cheek  the  semblance  of  a 
wffi-ripened  peach,  and  spoke  of  the  very  perfection  of  health  and 
^ur.  She  was  delicately  pale,  with  large  violet-coloured  liquid 
eyes,  that  looked  out  somewhat  mournfully  on  the  world,  with  an 
expression  that  betokened  an  emotional  rather  than  an  intellectual 
nature.  Yet  the  ordinary  observer  would  probably  have  judged 
Ninetta  to  have  a  more  intellectual  expression  of  face  than  Lucia. 
Her  &ir,  beautifully  shaped  forehead  was  much  higher  than  her 
friend's  low  brow;  but  it  was^also  much  narrower.  It  was  a  dainty, 
delicate,  finely  fashionecj,  and  beautifully  cut  face — that  of  Ninetta 
hmocenti,  with  a  slender,  delicate  nose,  small  mouth,  and  little 
round  chin.  Had  the  cheeks  been  a  little  fuller,  and  the  jaw-bone 
and  chin  a  little  less  narrow,  the  face  would  have  been  a  perfect 
ovaL  As  it  was,  the  lower  part  of  it  was  slenderer  than  the  upper. 
There  was  none  of  the  strength  in  the  face  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  in  that  of  Lucia.  It  was  very  fair,  very  lovely, 
very  excellently  well  fitted  to  conciliate  love.  But  there  was  weak- 
ness in  the  delicacy  of  it, — ^weakness  in  the  high  and  narrow,  though 
not  unintellectual  forehead,  and  in  the  mobile,  sensitive,  and  un- 
certain mouth  and  little  chin. 

^Ahl  that  comes  from  making  appointments  with  them,' 
aid  Ninetta  in  reply  to  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  Lucia, 
^th  a  little,  half  demure,  half  arch  casting  down  of  the  eyes, 
evidently  intended  not  for  hypocrisy,  but  for  acting  as  a  provoca- 
tion to  her  friend. 
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But  Lucia^s  nature  was  too  simply  straightforward  for  any  such 
little  comedy  to  be  eflFective. 

'  If  I  did  not  know  for  sur^,'  she  said,  *  that  my  (2amo  (sweet- 
heart) was  quite  as  anxious  to  see  me  as  I  to  see  him,  I  should 
not  come  at  all  I  And  being  sure,  I  don't  mind  waiting.  Besides, 
the  grand  point  is  to  get  our  places ;  and  to  judge  by  the  way  the 
people  are  coming  into  the  piazza,  we  are  none  too  early  for  that.' 

'  All  the  same,  I  had  rather  be  waited  for  than  wait,'  returned 
Ninetta,  with  a  charming  little  toss  of  her  head. 

'  Then  why  didn't  you  make  your  grand  datnjo  join  our  party 
here,  and  see  if  he  would  have  been  here  by  cock-crow?'  said 
Lucia,  with  a  laugh  in  her  eye,  but  without  the  slightest  shade  of 
malice  or  even  of  pique  in  her  heart.  '  Were  you  afraid  ? '  she 
added,  with  a  sly  wink  and  a  broad  frank  smile  that  showed  all 
the  range  of  her  regular  and  brilliantly  white  teeth. 

'  Dawei'O^  no ! '  replied  Ninetta  with  a  Tnoue  and  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders ;  '  but,  clie  I  vi  pare  !  How  can  you  dream  of  such  a 
thing !  Why,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Holy  Father,  to-day  too,  of  all  the  days  in  the 
year.  Don't  you  know,  Lucia,  that  he  is  one  of  the  great  oflBcers— 
a  captain.  And  I  shall  be  a  contessa  when  he  takes  me  to  his 
own  country.' 

'  His  own  country  1 '  exclaimed  Lucia,  staring  at  her  friend ; 
'  why,  what  is  his  country  ?  I  thought  your  {riend  was  one  of  our 
own  people.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  the  other,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  which 
showed  that  characteristic  readiness  of  the  Italians  to  imagine  that 
a  foreign  thing  or  person  must,  as  a  i&atter  of  course,  be  better  and 
finer  than  the  person  or  thing  of  home  growth.  '  Not  at  all  I  He  is 
a  great  French  officer,  sent  here  by  the  Emperor  to  protect  our 
Holy  Father  from  his  enemies.' 

*  Oh  !  a  Frenchman ;  I  did  not  know  it,*  said  Lucia,  and  then 
there  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  between  the  two  girls,  while 
Ninetta's  eyes  scanned  the  new-comers,  who  continued  to  throng 
into  the  piazza,  and  Lucia  seemed  to  be  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts. 

From  thepe  she  was  aroused  by  a  greeting  from  one  who  was 
evidently  an  acquaintance,  but  whose  appearance  would  have  made 
it  seem  to  any  onlooker  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  should  have 
been  such.  No  human  being  would  have  supposed  the  new-comer 
to  be  an  Italian,  even  before  he  opened  his  lips.  After  he  had 
done  so,  none  could  have  doubted  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family,  either  cis-  or  trans-At- 
lantic.    He  was  a  tall^  spare,  middle-aged  man  with  a  shrewd  grey 
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eye,  aquiline  nose,  brown  weather-beaten  healthy-looking  com- 
plexion, good-humoured  and  even  sweet  mouth,  and  strong,  resolute 
jaw  ahd  chin ;  a  handsome  man  certainly,  though  with  none  of  the 
maimers  or  bearing  of  one ;  for  men  can  give  themselves  beauty 
airs  as  well  as  women.  His  dress  seemed  to  be  a  decided  protest 
against  the  rule  that  bids  one  do  at  £ome  as  Eomans  do.  He  had 
a  plaid  shawl  wrapped  around  his  shoulders  over  his  grey  shooting 
jacket,  notwithstanding  the  season,  an  extra-broad-leaved  straw 
hat,  trousers  such  as  those  which  the  caricaturists  in  '  Pimch '  used 
always  to  attribute  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  thick  shoes  with  buff 
cloth  gaiters  over  them.  And  over  all  this  costume  there  was  a 
spick-and-span  cleanness  and  newness,  that,  joined  to  his  clear  eye 
and  cheery  look,  seemed  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  ^  brightness.' 

*  What,  you  here,  Signorina  Lucia  I  Come  to  see  the  show,  and 
go  in  for  a  share  in  the  benediction,  eh  I '  said  the  new  arrival,  in 
that  language  so  wonderfully  spoken  by  old  Anglo-Italians,  and  so 
yet  more  wonderfully  understood  by  the  quick  wits  and  ears  of  the 
Italians  trained  by  long  use  to  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Anglo-Italian  speech. 

^Sisaignorel  One  sees  that  even  your  worship  does  not  keep 
the  studio  open  to-day. ' 

*  Of  course  not.  I  must  see  the  sight  as  well  as  the  rest.  But 
I  laean  to  go  into  the  church,  and  to  look  at  the  folk  streaming  in. 
I  had  better  be  going  at  once.  All  alone,  eh  ? — ^that  is,  I  mean, 
80— no  cavaliere,  eh  ? '  he  added,  glancing  at  Ninetta  as  he  spoke. 
'Not seen  Carlo,  eh?' 

'  Carlo  will  be  here  presently ;  he  promised  to  meet  us  here,' 
replied  Lucia,  with  an  opcfli-eyed  straight  look  into  the  speaker's  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  protect  against  any  possible  idea  that  she  was 
meeting  her  lover  on  the  sly,  or  was  ashamed  of  doing  so,  or  wanted 
lo  conceal  the  fact  from  any  body. 

^  Oh,  he  will,  will  he  ?  Well,  I  suppose  that  I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow,  and  perhaps  him  too.  A  rivederd.  And  so  saying  he 
walked  alertly  across  the  piazza  towards  the  great  steps  leading 
to  the  Church. 

'  Why,  who  in  the  world  is  he  ? '  asked  Ninetta,  who  had  been 
staring  at  Lucia's  acquaintance  with  open-eyed  wonder.  *  What  a 
very  strange-looking  man.  And  how  queerly  he  talks.  He  must- 
he  one  of  those  wonderful  Milordi  Inglesi,  that  they  say  are  all  so 
rich,  and  all  mad.  And  I  suppose  you  must  have  met  with  him  at 
some  of  the  studios.' 

'E  un  uomo  bizzarre  quanto  mai !— Yes,  he  is  an  odd  fish,  if 
^er  there  was  one, '  said  Lucia ;  ^  but  he  is  not  an  Englishman. 
He  is  an  American,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  it  seems. 
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Only  they  are  a  new  sort  discovered  quite  recently ;  and  a  very 
good  thing  too.     For  I  am  sure  we  want  them. ' 

'  Where  were  they  found  ? '  asked  Ninetta  with  much  interest. 

^  Oh)  somewhere  over  the  sea.  In  an  island,  I  suppose.  Some 
of  our  sailors  were  sailing  about,  looking  for  coral  most  likely,  and 
found  them.  And,  as  I  say,  a  very  good  thing  too ;  if  what  I  hear 
old  folk  say  is  true,  that  the  Milordi  Inglesi  have  spent  nearly  all 
their  money,  and  have  *not  nearly  so  much  as  they  used  to  have. 
This  fresh  sort  always  have  plenty.  I  never  join  in  the  talk  you 
hear  now-a-days  against  the  saints.  I  think  the  Madonna  is  veiy 
good  to  us  I  And  when  these  Americans  have  spent  all  their  money, 
I  have  no  fear  that  some  other  Inglesi  will  be  discovered  somewhere 
about,  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  mind  what  the 
priests  tell  us.' 

*  I  like  Frenchmen  best,  for  my  part,'  said  Ninetta* 

*  It  is  quite  a  diflferent  thing,'  returned  Lucia  thoughtfully. 
'  I  don't  see  that  Frenchmen  are  a  bit  better  than  we  are  ourselves, 
for  that  matter.' 

'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Lucia,  that  these  Inglesi  and 
Americani  are  any  better  than  we  are?  why,  they  are  barbari!^ 
exclaimed  Ninetta  with  much  indignation. 

'  Yes  ;  they  are  barbari !  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  1 '  said 
Lucia,  whose  brain  was  evidently  at  work  ;  '  but  somehow  they  are 
of  a  different  sort.  And  somehow  everybody  seems  to  expect 
that  an  Englishman,  or  one  of  these  new  sort  of  English,  the 
Americans,  should  be  able  to  do  things  which  we  can't  do.  And 
see  now,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  myself  would  believe  what 
one  of  them  said  to  me,  more  than  I  would  what  any  of  our  people 
said.  Now  this  Signore  Chianquinsi '  (the  name,  that  Lucia  thus 
did   her  best  to  translate  into  sounds  pronounceable  by  Italian 

organs,  was  Jenkins) — *  I  can't  tell  you  how  good  he  is,  and 

Oh!  there  is  Carlo!  I  see  him  pushing  his  way  through  the 
crowd ;  and  there  is  Uncle  Tancredi  with  him ;  and  cousin 
Nanni  and  little  Clelia  Braschi  behind  them.  I  dare  say  Carlo  wais 
kept  waiting  in  order  to  come  with  Uncle  Tancredi.' 

*  But,  Lucia,  dear,  I  never  saw  your  uncle ;  he  won't  be  dis- 
pleased at  my  being  with  you,  will  he  ? '  said  Ninetta. 

^  Displeased !  no :  why  should  he  be  displeased  ? '  said  Lucia 
with  genuine  surprise. 

'  Only  if  you  are  all  together,  a  family  party,  you  know,  he 
might  not  like  to  find  a  stranger ^ 

*  Che  !  vi  pare  !  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  don  t  imagine  such  a  thing. 
Here  they  come.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  Uncle  Tancredi,  he  is 
such   a  good,  kind  man,'  said  Lucia,  whose  eyes  were  sparkling 
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with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  the  meeting  with  her  friends, 
somewhat  more  dancingly  and  joyously  perhaps  than  was  altogether 
due  to  the  approach  of  Uncle  Tancredi,  genidne  as  had  been 
Lucia's  eulogy  of  him. 

Chapter  II. 
A  'buttero'  and  his  familt. 

Though  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock,  the  vast  circular  area 
eDclosed  by  Bernini's  celebrated  colonnades  had  been  filling  so 
rapidly  since  the  two  girls  had  taken  up  their  position  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  of  its  huge  piers  on  the  southern  side,  that  Tancredi 
and  the  little  party  with  him  had  some  difficulty  in  making  their 
way  through  the  throng  to  the  place  where  the  two  girls  were. 
They  had  not  to  seek  them;  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
rendezvous  had  been  arranged  beforehand.  Nor,  though  some 
UtQe  patience  was  needed  to  thread  the  crowd,  was  the  piazza  yet 
packed  nearly  as  closely  as  it  would  be  an  hour  later,  when  the 
time  for  the  appearance  of  the  procession  should  approach.  An 
Italian  crowd  is  always  the  gentlest  crowd  in  the  world,  as  far  as 
good-humour  and  the  absence  of  all  violence  goes.  But  it  is  not 
an  easy  crowd  to  move  through,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  traverse  a  herd  of  bullocks.  No  Italian  dreams  of  moving 
out  of  the  way  of  anyone  wishing  to  pass  him.  He  stands  quies- 
cent. Motion  is  an  evil.  Why  should  he  subject  himself  to  this 
e?il,  merely  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  a  stranger  ?  If  the 
passenger  must  needs  move  on  at  once,  let  him  accept  the  onus  of 
moving  round  the  obstacle.  If  the  burly  bulk  which  stops  his 
^ay  bring  him  also  to  a  standstill,  why  it  is  only  so  much  benefit 
conferred  on  him  1  And  no  Italian  expects  another  to  move  out  of 
tis  way.  And  accordingly  Uncle  Tancredi  and  his  party  threaded 
their  devious  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  pillar  where  the  girls 
were  now  standing,  having  risen  to  their  feet  at  the  approach  of 
their  Wends,  slowly  and  perfectly  patiently. 

Yet  Tancredi  Melitta,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  young  men 
^0  followed  behind  him,  looked  like  one  who  would  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  shoving  any  shoulders  aside,  however  little 
mobile  they  might  be.  Lucia's  mother,  who  had  died  so  few  years 
after  her  daughter's  birth  that  the  latter  had  no  remembrance  of 
5^5  had  been  a  sister  of  Tancredi  Melitta,  who  was  a  hvMero  of 
the  Campagna,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  and  as  he  hoped 
his  son  Naimi  would  be  after  him.  And  when  his  sister  Drusilla 
l»d  married,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  her  family,  the  Boman 
citiiftn  and  cameo-cutter  Alessandro  Savelli,  each  party  to  the 
match  had  been  equally  persuaded  that  they  were  making  a  mSaalr 
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liance.  An  outsider,  who  had  no  Roman  prejudices  or  ideas  of 
one  sort  or  the  other  to  blind  him,  would  probably  have  thought 
that  the  countrymaa's  opinion  on  the  subject  was  the  more  reason- 
able of  the  two. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  visited  Rome,  he  has  seen  and  admired 
many  a  buttero — a  characteristic  figure  in  the  Roman  streets, 
quite  unlike  any  other  figure  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Do  you  not  remember,  reader,  having  been  struck  (in 
the  Gampo  Yaccino,  perhaps,  or  in  the  open  space  between  the 
Lateran  and  the  neighbouring  city  gate)  by  a  stalwart  yet  spare 
figure  riding  an  exceptionally  good  black  horse,  with  a  long  flowing 
tail  down  to  his  heels  ?  The  rider  sits  his  steed  admirably,  with  a 
seat  rather  of  the  military  sort  than  of  our  country  kind,  not  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  but  moving  easily  with  the  brisk,  active  amble  of 
his  steed,  as  if  they  were  but  one  animal,  moved  by  one  and  the 
same  will.  And  it  may  well  be  so,  for  the  bvMero  lives  mainly  in 
the  saddle.  He  it  is  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all 
the  horses  and  homed  cattle  on  some  one  of  the  vast  propertieB 
which  stretch  over  the  Roman  Campagna.  He  has  men  under 
him  for  the  care  of  the  horses,  others  for  the  homed  cattle.  The 
sheep  and  the  pigs  are  under  other  and  recognisedly  inferior 
administrations.  But  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  such  as 
there  is  of  it,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  This  is  managed  ezclusiTely 
by  a  foMarCj  whom  the  buttero^  and  indeed  everybody  else,  con- 
siders to  occupy  a  very  inferior  position  to  himself.  On  a  large 
property  the  buttero  would  have  three  saddle-horses  kept  for  him, 
and  would  take  their  work  out  of  them  every  day  of  the  week. 
One  would  be  ready  for  him  to  mount  at  simrise,  a  second  after 
the  midday  meal,  while  the  third  would  afford  one  day's  rest  in 
three  to  the  stud.  Besides  his  twenty  crowns  a  month,  not  a  calf 
or  a  colt  is  sold  on  the  property  without  a  fee  of  a  crown  to  the 
bvMero ;  all  the  ashes  of  the  large  fires  used  for  many  purposes 
on  the  land  are  his  perquisite,  and  a  more  valuable  one  than  might 
be  supposed.  And  sundry  other  rights,  customs,  and  fees  make 
the  buMero^s  position  a  very  fortunate  one.  But  he  is  well  worth 
his  earnings.  It  is  not  every  man  who  has  such  an  eye  for  the 
points  of  a  horse  or  a  heifer,  or  such  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  in 
health  and  sickness,  as  is  needed  to  fit  him  for  his  business.  The 
well-to-do  buttero  therefore  rides  his  handsome  and  spirited  horse 
with  a  somewhat  cavalier  and  slightly  aggressive  air  and  bearing 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  sticks  his  high  steeple-crowned  beaver, 
with  its  cock's  feather  in  it,  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
sits  in  the  saddle  with  one  hand  on  the  waistband  of  his  closely 
fitting  black  leather  breeches ;  while  his  well-made  legs,  clad  in 
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leather  leggings,  made  to  fit  them  like  his  skin,  and  buckled  with 
a  profusion  of  straps  and  buckles,  hang  as  only  legs  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  saddle  than  to  walking  can  hang. 

Such  was  Tancredi  Melitta  the  butterOj  the  present  head  of  a 
fiunily  who  had  filled  the  same  position  from  father  to  son  for 
many  generations  on  the  same  property ;  not  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  Campagna,  but  one  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  him  a  very 
weII*to-do  man.  He  was  perfectly  honest;  well-informed  as  to  the 
things  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his 
own  functions ;  utterly,  nay  wonderfully,  ignorant  of  all  in  the 
world  besides ;  entirely  convinced  tiiat  what  he  did  know  comprised 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  himian  knowledge ;  and  that  all  who 
wi^  not  acquainted  with  that  were  uneducated  blockheads,  and 
all  who  pretended  to  know  any  thing  else  impostors  and  charla- 
tans. 

And  such  as  was  Tancredi  Melitta  the  father,  and  buUero  in 
pwMwti,  such  was  Criovanni,  familiarly  Nanni  Melitta,  the  son  and 
hrffero  in  fvA/wro. 

Nanni  Melitta  was  really  a  very  handsome  fellow,  though  there 

TO  a  dash  of  barbarism  about  him — about  the  carriage  of  his 

person,  the  style  of  his  garments,  and  the  expression  of  his  face — 

which  would  not  have  been  observed  in  a  Lombard  or  a  Tuscan  of 

■Mular  social  position.     Perhaps  this  did  not  in  any  degree  mili- 

^  against  [his  claim   to  be  considered  a  handsome   fellow,  as 

eertainly  it  increased  his  right  to  be  deemed  a  picturesque  one. 

The  latter  point  of  view  was  of  course  an  impossible  one  to  the 

girls  before  whom  he  was  about  to  present  himself.     But  it  may 

he  safely  assumed  that  had  that  same  flavour  of  barbarism  been 

absent  from  his  appearance  he  would  have  seemed  less  admirable 

in  their  eyes. 

It  woidd  have  been  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  that  it  should 
kave  been  altogether  indifferent  to  Nanni  whether  he  appeared 
admirable  in  the  eyes  of  his  handsome  cousin  Lucia,  and  of  her, 
pcchaps,  even  more  attractive  friend,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first 
time,  or  not ;  but  we  may  be  qtdte  sure  that  little  Clelia  Braschi, 
^0  accompanied  him  and  his  father,  if  consulted  on  the  point, 
would  have  been  found  to  hold  very  strongly  the  opinion  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  mattered  a  fig  to  Nanni  what  any  girl  might 
think  of  him  save  one. 

And  that  one  was  very  well  calculated  to  convert  a  young 
fellow  to  the  opinion  of  the  holders  of  it.  Clelia  Braschi,  the 
<laughter   of  a   capo^cavaUaro^   on  the   tenutaj    next  to  that 

'  The  superintendent  of  the  hones  on  a  tenuia,  or  estatCi  nnder  the  buttero. 
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under  th6  superintendence  of  Melitta,  was  as  pretty  and  bright 
a  little  contadina  as  eyes  could  wish  to  look  on.  She  was  not 
so  tall  as  either  of  the  other  two  girls ;  and  had  no  pretensions  to 
beauty  of  the  same  high  order  as  belonged,  though  in  such 
different  styles,  to  both  Lucia  and  Ninetta.  Her  bright  and 
laughing  black  eyes  had  neither  the  magnificence  of  size,  and 
apparently  unfathomable  pellucid  depth,  which  make  such  eyes  as 
those  of  Lucia — ^impostors  as  they  often  are — suggestive  of  inten- 
sity of  thought  and  feeling ;  nor  had  they  in  them  the  promise  of 
illimitable  capacities  of  emotion  and  passion,  which,  with  a  certain 
appealing  melancholy  of  gaze,  fired  the  male  beholder  who  ventured 
to  let  his  own  glances  rest  on  the  large,  slowly-moving  blue  eyes 
of  Ninetta.  And  Glelia's  attractiveness  of  features  was  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  either  of  the  two  other  girls.  Hers 
was  the  beauty  of  a  dark  brunette,  of  the  sort  called  piquante :  a 
little  triangular  face  with  a  sharp  and  finely  cut  little  nose  and  a 
pointed  chin.  She  was  probably  yet  more  ignorant  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  save  those  immediately  around  her  daily  life,  than 
either  Lucia  or  Ninetta ;  yet  a  judge  of  such  matters  would  per- 
haps have  expected  to  find  more  of  native  power  of  intelligence 
in  Clelia  than  in  either  of  the  others.  For  the  rest,  though  Afi 
looked  bright  and  smart  in  the  best  holiday  array  of  a  contadina^ 
her  garments  were  not  so  fashioned  as  to  set  off  the  graces  of  her 
person  to  such  an  advantage  as  those  of  either  of  the  town-bred 
girls.  Lucia  also  wore  the  costume  of  a  peasant ;  but  on  her  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  made,  and  as  if  she  wore  it  as  a  costume 
got  up  and  put  on  for  the  assumption  of  a  picturesque  character; 
whereas  Clelia  wore  hers  as  one  wears  the  garb  that  one  has  lived 
in  all  one's  life.  Ninetta's  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
characterised  by  evident  poverty,  was  coquettishly  made  and 
coquettishly  worn,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city. 

There  still  remains  one  person  of  the  group  advancing  through 
the  crowd  to  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  which  the  two  girls  were  stand- 
ing, to  be  introduced  to  the  reader.  The  latter  already  knows  that 
this  was  *  Carlo,'  for  though  the  slower  and  less  partial  narrator  has 
left  him  till  the  last,  Lucia  had  at  once  become  conscious  of  his 
presence,  and  had  with  characteristic  frankness  left  nobody  in  anj 
doubt  as  to  the  relationship  existing  between  herself  and  her  ^  damo** 
Any  one  accustomed  to  Rome  and  Roman  things  and  ways  would 
at  once  have  known  Carlo  Carena's  calling  and  position  in  life  from 
his  habiliments ; — for  he  was  too  poor  a  man,  by  &r,  to  possess  a 
different  costume  for  high  days  and  holidays.  Carlo  was  a  sculp- 
tor's workman.  It  was  his  business  to  chisel  the  marble  into  the 
forms  conceived  and  modelled  by  the  sculptor,  whose  brain  indeed 
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is  the  birth-place  of  the  shapes  that  are  to  be  immortal ;  but  whose 
hand,  for  the  most  part,  has  to  contend  with  no  more  rebellious 
subject-matter  than  plastic  clay.  And  it  will  be  perceived  at  once 
that,  great  as  is  the  distance  that  separates  the  master  artist  from 
the  mere  caryer  of  tombstone  figures,  the  difference  between  one 
of  the  workmen  to  whom  the  task  of  reducing  the  marble  to  the 
shape  desired  by  the  sculptor  is  entrusted  and  another  of  the  class 
may  be  fiiUy  as  great.  It  will  also  be  easily  understood  that  the 
&te  and  fortunes  of  those  employed  as  Carlo  Carena  was  employed, 
depend  largely  upon  chance.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  slave  of 
the  chisel  to  the  artist  whose  every  new  work  makes  an  epoch  in 
the  artistic  history  of  the  time  ;  and  another  to  do  the  same  office 
for  the  dullard,  whose  most  ambitious  effort  may  perhaps  succeed 
in  recording  the  virtues  and  features  of  a  cotton  lord,  or  a  shoddy 
millionaire.  It  is  also  one  thing  to  work  in  this  capacity  for  a 
nohle-minded  and  generous-hearted  man,  and  a  very  different  one 
to  perform  a  similar  service  for  a  mean-souled  and  jealous  one. 

Whether  it  was  that  Carlo  Carena  was  an  incapable  workman, 
or  an  idle  and  careless  one,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  had  hitherto 
heen  an  unfortunate  one,  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  he  was  not 
&  prosperous  one.  He  was  not  wearing  absolutely  the  same  dress 
tbathe  worked  in  at  the  marble  every  day.  But  it  was  the  same 
io  kind — a  light-coloured  linen  blouse,  and  trousers  of  a  similar 
material.  The  only  attempt  to  turn  his  simple  costume  into  a 
holiday  suit,  consisted  of  the  addition  of  a  scarlet  sash,  which 
hound  the  blouse  around  the  waist,  and  a  flat  scarlet  cap,  the  bulg- 
ing circumference  of  which  spread  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
some  protection  to  the  eyes  and  face  against  the  sun,  and  to  render 
it  a  by  no  means  unpicturesque  covering  for  the  head.  But  what- 
ever else  Carlo  had  got  or  had  failed  to  get  for  himself  in  the 
great  world-competition  for  existence,  he  had  gained,  and  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  gained,  the  whole  heart  of  a  girl  whose  favour 
half  Some  would  have  been  well  disposed  to  dispute  with  him  if 
disputing  could  have  done  any  good  in  the  matter.  But  both  Lucia 
and  Carlo  knew  that,  dispute  the  matter  who  might,  they  two  meant 
to  helong  to  each  other  and  to  be  true  to  each  other  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  and  to  fight  the  world  together.  And  when  Ninetta  had  an- 
swered Lucia's  little  bit  of  espieglerie  with  the  assurance  that  she 
8honld  not  have  the  least  fear  of  introducing  her  lover,  the  grand 
French  captain,  to  her,  Lucia  might  have  retorted  that  she  was 
giving  proof  that  she  had  no  sort  of  misgiving  in  bringing  her 
lover  and  Ninetta  together.  Not  that  she  was  at  all  insensible  to 
fte  feet  that  Ninetta  was  a  remarkably  lovely  girl,  or  that  it 
had  ever  occurred  to  her  to  think  of  measuring  her  own  attractions 
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against  those  of  her  friend.  But  it  never  could  have  come  into  her 
head  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  Carlo  being  otherwise  than 
true  to  her,  or  of  her  being  otherwise  than  true  to  him.  Her  na- 
ture was  too  simple  and  straightforward  a  one  for  any  such  doubts. 
She  had  never  sought  to  tease  her  lover  with  coquetries  or  jealousies 
either  real  or  feigned ;  had  told  him  frankly  that  she  returned  Ub 
love,  when  he  had  confided  his  to  her ;  and  to  her  thinking  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it — ^much  more  to  be  said  of  their 
mutual  love — ^but  nothing  more  as  to  the  recognised  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  her,  and  she  to  him,  for  evermore. 

Which  was  the  haudsomer  man,  Nanni  Melitta  or  Carj^o  Carena? 
It  is  a  difficult  question.  An  artist  brought  to  perform  the  office 
of  Paris,  would  have  admitted  that  it  was  a  verj/ difficult  question. 
Yet  they  were  as  dissimilar  as  two  young  men  could  well  be ;  and 
probably  every  girl  to  whom  the  question  could  have  been  put, 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  give  a  decided  reply  in  one  sense  or 
the  other.  But  there  would  probably  have  been  as  many  votes  one 
way  as  the  other.  Lucia's  opinion  of  course  was  a  very  decided  one, 
but  ought  not  to  count  for  anything.  Clelia  Braschi's  Uttle  mind 
too  was  quite  made  up  on  the  subject,  as  soon  as  ever  she  saw  the 
young  scidptor.  But  neither  can  we  admit  her  decision  to  have 
any  weight  in  settling  th6  question.  Ninetta  was  free  to  form  an 
unprejudiced  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  anybody  might  have 
betted  that  she  would  have  given  the  preference  in  her  mind  to  the 
young  artist ;  but  the  fact  was  just  the  reverse.  Again,  if  like  be 
attracted  to  like,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Lucia  wodd 
have  been  more  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  man  as  her  cousin 
Nanni,  than  with  Carena.  She  had  not  done  so.  And  though  her 
opinion  must  now  be  considered  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  yet  she 
had  known  Nanni  before  she  had  known  Carlo,  and  might  have  Men 
in  love  with  him — but  did  not ;  and  did  fall  in  love  very  despei^ 
ately  with  the  sculptor. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  case  of  like  to  like.  There  was  none  of 
the  exuberant  vitality,  none  of  the  especially  Koman  characteristic 
of  majestic  largeness  of  development,  about  Carlo  Carena,  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  Lucia  Savelli,  and  was  also  strikingly 
observable  in  her  cousin  Nanni  Melitta.  In  one  word,  the  aniinal 
nature  was  less  vigorous,  the  intellectual  natiure  more  vigorous,  in 
Carlo  than  in  the  others.  Not  that  he  was  otherwise  than  a  weB- 
grown  and  handsomely  developed  young  man.  But  he  looked  as 
if  Nanni  Melitta  could  have  taken  him  round  the  waist  and  squeesed 
the  life  out  of  him  easily.  He  was  not  an  unhealthy  looking  but 
a  delicately  formed  man,  with  a  head  set  on  his  shoulders  vrith  the 
grace  and  beauty  in  the  lines  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  an  ApoUo 
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Belvidere.  The  beauty  of  the  head  and  face  too  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  those  of  Nanni,  who  might  have  seemed 
a  man  of  another  race.  Instead  of  being  ruddy  brown,  he  was 
delicately  pale,  and  there  was  about  the  form  of  his  cheeks  and 
chin  a  look  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  seemed  to  speak  of  insufficient 
nourishment.  But  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  forehead  were  enMnently 
handsome ;  the  first  sweet  with  unmistakable  gentleness  and  good- 
neffl;  the  second  large,  blue,  and  full  of  intelligence;  the  latter 
truly  noble,  both  large  and  lofty ;  very  fair,  but  with  the  unmis- 
takeable  stamp  of  mental  power  in  the  outlines  and  expression  of  it. 
If  Lucia  had  been  asked,  or  if  she  had  ever  asked  herself — 
which  doubtless  she  never  had — why  she  loved  Carlo  Carena,  she 
would  probably  have  been  much  puzzled  to  find  an  answer.  It 
certainly  was  not  because  he  looked  so  clever.  And  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  sweet  mouth  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
noble  forehead  or  intellectual-looking  eyes.  Partly,  too,  I  suspect 
that  a  certain  strain  of  that  feeling,  which  arises  in  the  breast  of 
a  prota^tor  towards  one  protected,  mingled  in  the  yarn  of  Lucia's 
©notions.  It  will  be  seen  presently  by  virtue  of  what  circum- 
stances such  a  feeling  may  have  been  generated.  It  was  in  no  way 
derogatory  to  Carlo's  manhood,  or  to  Lucia's  maidenhood.  But  so 
it  was,  that  fortune  had  put  it  in  Lucia's  power  to  be  eminently 
refill  to  Carlo's  fortunes. 

And  now  that  the  reader  is  in  possession  of  the  eari^  dw 
payg^  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  further  acquaintance  with  all  the 
members  of  the  party. 

Chaptbk  III. 

CARLO  CAJSLESJL  AITD  HIS  LOVE. 

^BRAVA^figliuola  mia  ! '  said  Tancredi  Melitta,  as  he  came  up 
to  the  spot  where  the  girls  were  standing ;  '  I  said  I'd  lay  a  wager 
you  were  first  at  the  trysting-place.  Carlo  here  wanted  to  ruu 
jound  to  the  house  in  the  Borgo  Angelico  to  see  if  you  were  there, 
and  bring  you  to  the  Piazza.  But  I  knew  better.  Let's  go  straight 
to  the  place  she  told  us,  I  said ;  for  it's  a  thousand  to  one  she  is 
there  before  us.' 

'You  were  right  this  time,  uncle.  I  took  care  to  be  early,  to 
DMike  sure  of  a  good  place.  This  is  my  friend,  Ninetta  Innocenti, 
Mcle,  and  cousin  Nanni.  She  works  in  pearls  in  the  shop  of 
Signor  Angelo  Lucidi  in  the  Via  della  Eipetta.  Signor  Carlo,  1 
present  you  to  my  firiend  la  Ninetta  Innocenti  1 '  (The  last  words 
^we  said  with  a  laugh  in  the  eyes,  and  a  little  mock  air  of  cere- 
■^^y.)  '  How  do  you  do,  Clelia  ?  Aren't  we  in  luck  to  have  such 
a  lovely  morning  for  the  festa  ? ' 
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Clelia  tried  to  say  something  in  reply  ;  but  only  succeeded  in 
blushing  and  giggling.  For  the  fact  of  being  in  Borne,  and  in 
the  company  of  these  city  ladies,  especially  of  Ninetta,  who  was  a 
stranger  and  wore  the  costume  of  the  borghesia,  oppressed  the 
little  contddina  with  a  fit  of  shyness. 

*  I  suppose  you  have  seen  these  fine  things  before  now, /^rKuoia 
mia  f '  said  Tancredi,  addressing  himself  to  Ninetta,  and  looking 
at  her  with  evident  admiration. 

^Siasignorer  said  Ninetta,  casting  down  her  eyes  beneath 
the  buttero's  gaze.  '  I  saw  the  procession  last  year,  but  not  in 
such  a  good  place  as  this.  And  then  I  was  all  by  myself,  too; 
and  a  holiday  taken  that  way  is  not  worth  much,  is  it,  Lucia? 
This  time  it  is  something  like  a  holiday  ! ' 

*  /  have  seen  one  once  before  1 '  put  in  Clelia,  just  beginning  to 
find  her  tongue,  and  proud  to  be  able  to  bring  her  experience  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand  ;  *  and  I  remember  it  quite  well 
It  was  the  year  Santa  Dei  and  Cecco  fiossi  were  married,  and  babbo 
brought  mother  and  me  into  Some  to  see  the  procession ;  but  I 
don't  think  it  was  so  fine  a  one  as  this,'  added  Clelia,  feeling  it 
to  be  good  manners  towards  her  companions  to  assume  that  the 
coming  show  must  be  superior  to  all  others. 

'  Oh,  no,  of  course  not,'  said  Ninetta ;  '  nothing  like  so 
grand  I ' 

*  Why,  how  do  you  know,  Ninetta  ?  I  thought  it  was  always 
the  same  every  year  ? '  said  Lucia,  with  matter-of-fact  simplicity. 

*  Not  at  all  the  same,'  returned  Ninetta ;  *  there  might  be  the 
Holy  Father  and  the  Monsignori  all  the  same ;  but  what  la  Clelia 
is  thinking  of  is,  that  a  certain  giovinotto  who  is  here  now  was  not 
of  the  party  then.' 

At  this  masterpiece  of  delicate  raillery,  both  Nanni  and  Clelia 
blushed  furiously,  and  Nanni  to  the  full  as  much  as  Clelia.  Had 
he  been  an  artizan  of  the  city  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  and 
it  was  only  Clelia  who  was  able  to  find  words  to  make  head  against 
the  attack. 

*  I  am  sure  that  one  giovinotto  more  or  less  doas  not  make 
much  diflference.  There  are  always  plenty  of  them,  and  more  than 
enough,  /  think.'  This  was  Nanni's  punishment  for  not  having  a 
word  to  say  for  himself,  and  leaving  all  the  burden  of  carrying 
on  the  defence  upon  her. 

Meanwhile  Lucia  and  Carlo  had  been  saying  a  few  words  to 
each  other  apart,  in  a  manner  that  showed  that  any  attempted 
raillery  on  their  relations  to  each  other  would  have  been  entirely 
thrown  away, 

*  He  was  here  not  half  an  hour  before  you  came,'  said  Lucia. 
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'  Here !  What,  Signer  Chianquinsi  here  with  you  ? '  returned 
Carlo. 

'  Yes.  That  is,  he  spoke  to  me,  seeing  me  here.  He  was  going 
into  the  church  to  see  the  funzioni.  He  spoke  of  you,  before  I 
had  said  a  word  about  you.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  would 
see  you  to-morrow,*  said  Lucia. 

*  No  I  did  you,  though  ?  That  was  a  bold  stroke.  And  you  did 
not  wait  to  find  out  whether  I  would  go  to  him  or  no  ?  But  you 
knew  very  well  that  I  should  do  what  you  told  me  to  do,  tesoi^o 
miOj  returned  Carlo,  looking  fondly  into  her  face. 

'  Well,  I  thought  that  you  would  not  let  so  good  a  chance  slip. 
And  then,  certainly,  I  figured  to  myself  that  you  would  not  find  it 

disagreeable  to  be  in  the  same  workshop  with somebody  that 

you  are  very  likely  to  find  with  il  Signer  Chianquinsi,'  rejoined 
Lncia,  shyly  taking  Carlo's  hand  in  hers,  as  they  stood  side  by  side. 

^Anima  miaV  murmured  the  young  man,  stooping  his  head 
over  that  of  Lucia,  till  his  lips  came  so  near  to  her  forehead  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  him  to  resist  the  magnetic  force  of 
attraction,  while  Lucia,  perfectly  aware  somehow  or  other  of  what 
was  taking  place  over  her  head,  though  she  could  not  see  it,  gently 
moved  her  head  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  and  whispered, '  Take  care  I ' 

*But,  darling,'  continued  the  young  sculptor,  obeying  Lucia's 
hint  80  far  as  to  bring  his  face  down  to  the  level  of  hers,  and  keep 
it  at  the  respectfiil  distance  of  some  six  inches, '  I  think — that  is, 
I  am  afraid^  that  you  don't  quite  understand.     You  are  so  good, 

and  so  single-minded,  my  own  Lucia.    Don't  you  see,  that ' 

and  Carlo  paused  as  if  he  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  right 
words  to  say  what  he  wished  to  say. 

'  See  what,  Carlo  ?  '  said  the  girl,  looking  up  into  his  face  with 
open-eyed  and  unaffected  surprise;  *  surely  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  you,  if  only  to  get  away  from  that  horrid  Morel.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  indeed  I  don't.' 

'No,  dearest,  I  know  you  don't ;  and  I  hate  to  have  to  tell  you, 
you  are  so  good  and  innocent.  But  there  1  Don't  you  see,  that 
this  Signer  Americano  with  the  wonderful  barbarous  name — that 
he  has  eyes  enough  to  know  that  his  model  is  the  handsomest  girl 
in  Home — small  blame  to  him  for  that,  for  he  could  not  help  seeing 
it— but  that  he  would  give  his  ears  to  steal  a  little  bit  of  that  love 
which  the  model  has  given  the  whole  of  to  a  poor  workman,'  said 
Carlo,  with  his  eyes  on  the  groimd,  and  not  venturing  to  look  into 
his  niistress's  face  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  Had  he  looked, 
he  would  have  seen  the  whole  of  Lucia's  face  and  neck  covered  with 
a  dark  crimson  blush,  which  was  not  one  of  pleasure,  or  still  less  of 
gratified  vanity. 

TAL.  XXXI.      HO.   CXXIJ,  Q 
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*  Oh,  Carlo  I  you  must  not  say  that ;  and  you  must  not  think  it. 
I  assure  you  that  you  are  doing  a  great  injustice  to  Signor  Chian* 
quinsi — ^believe  me,  you  are.  Why,  do  you  think  he  does  not 
know  that  we  love  each  other  ?  Do  you  think  I  took  any  ^ains  to 
prevent  him  from  knowing  that  ? ' 

*  No,  darling,  I  am  sure  you  did  not.  You  are  too  good  and 
too  pure-minded.  But  this  Americano — ^all  the  same  for  that — 
they  think  that  money  can  do  anything  with  poor  people,  who  have 
so  little  of  it.  Tell  me  now  truly — ^but  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
if  you  tell  me  at  all — ^tell  me,  do  you  really  believe  that  he  does 
not  very  specially  admire  you  ?  Do  not  you  know  that,  all  the 
time  you  are  in  his  studio,  he  is  thinking  of  you  and  not  of  the 
work  he  is  modelling  ? ' 

*  I  can  tell  you  this  for  certain.  Carlo — that  he  never  in  all  his 
life  said  a  single  word,  nor  half  a  word,  that  an  honest  good  girl 
who  loves  another  man  ought  not  to  hear.  Besides,  do  you  think 
that  if  he  meant  anything  wrong,  there  would  be  the  least  chance 
of  his  accepting  you  as  his  workman  ?  Would  he  want  to  have 
somebody  always  at  hand  who  would  make  his  life  not  worth 
twenty-four  hours'  purchase  if  he  so  much  as  looked  at  me  offen- 
sively— ^would  that  be  his  game  if  he  meant  what  was  wrong  ? ' 

*  It  would  be  a  very  losing  game,  if  he  did, '  said  Carlo,  with 
a  dangerous  look  in  his  eyes.  '  But,  how  does  he  know  that  ?  I 
have  seen  him  look  at  you,  and  heard  him  speak  to  you  ;  and  no- 
thing shall  persuade  me  that  he  does  not — well — that  he  would 
not  fain  amoreggiure  a  little  with  you.  Perhaps  he  thinks  to 
propitiate  you  by  taking  me  into  his  studio. ' 

'  Well,  there  never  was  such  an  unreasonable  fellow  as  you  arc. 
You  think  that  because  somehow  or  other  you  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  in  love  with  me,  all  the  other  men  in  the  world  must  do  the 
same. '     And  while  this  was  being  said  a  hand  stole  out  from  Lucia's 
side,  under  cover  of  her  apron,  and  found  its  way  into  Carlo's  palm, 
which  forthwith  closed  upon  it.     'But  at  all  events,'  continued 
Lucia,  *  since  one  must  hmnour  you  gentlemen  by  looking  at  a 
matter  from  your  own  point  of  view,  supposing  Signor  Chianquinsi 
to  have  any  such  notions  in  his  head  as  you  suspect,  would  it 
not  be  best  for  me  to  have  some  one  willing  and  able  to  take 
care  of  me  ?  I  think  I  see  Signor  Chianquinsi,  or  any  other  Inglese 
or  Americano,  saying  a  word  more  than  is  civil  to  me  when  you 
are  there  1     Altro  che  four-and-twenty  houirs  I     Four-and-twentj 
seconds  would  be  nearer  the  reckoning.     Don't  you  see,  Carlo,  that 
the  more  you  suspect  him  of  meaning  wrong,  the  more  you  ought  to 
try  to  get  a  footing  in  his  studio  ? '  argued  Lucia,^mixing  her  reason- 
ing with  flattery,  according  to  the  never-failing  receipt  of  her  lex. 
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^Abj  way  it  comes  in  the  end  to  what  I  started  from  in  the 
beginning,  ani/ma  miaj  that  I  shall  have  to  do  whatever  you  choose 
that  I  should  do.  So  you  have  settled  that  I  am  to  go  to  this 
Americano  to-morrow  ?  And  how  do  we  know  that  he  will  have  me, 
even  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  work  for  him  ?  ' 

*My  opinion  is  that  he  will,'  said  Lucia  with  a  kind  of  tone 
that  seemed  to  her  lover's  sensitive  ear  to  imply  a  consciousness 
that  she  had  a  power  in  the  matter,  which  brought  a  sudden  flush 
and  frown  to  his  brow.  But  he  chased  the  feeling  from  him,  with 
a  touch  of  anger  against  himself,  caused  by  his  perfect  conviction 
that  the  idea  in  his  mind  was  an  unworthy  one,  and  did  wrong  to 
his  Lucia  and  her  true-hearted  affection. 

*  First,'  continued  Lucia, '  because  I  think  he  is  artist  enough 
to  know  that  he  will  be  securing  a  first-rate  workman ;  and  secondly 
because  he  has  quarrelled  with  the  man  he  has  at  present.  And 
then,'  continued  she,  hurrying  on  to  another  argimient,  which  in 
truth  made  the  main  motive  of  her  own  desire  for  the  arrangement 
in  question,  'won't  it  be  a  great  thing  for  you,  mio  povero  Carlo, 
to  be  quit  of  that  spiteful,  mean,  jealous  animal  of  a  Frenchman, 
Morel  ?  Won't  you  be  glad  to  tell  him  he  may  look  for  another  hand 
to  put  his  sdocckezze  into  marble  ?     Won't  you  now,  iesoro  mio  ? ' 

'  You  dearest  and  best  of  darlings ! '  said  Carlo,  the  tears  of 
tenderness  gathering  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  on  her,  '  yes,  it  will 
be  a  glad  day  when  I  can  do  that.  Haw  well  you  know  me,  my 
Lucia !  Well,  then,  it  is  settled  that  I  am  to  come  to  the  Chian- 
quinsi  studio  to-morrow.  But  I  am  horribly  jealous  of  the  Ameri- 
cano all  the  same,  you  know.     What  o'clock  had  I  better  come  ? ' 

*  There  never  was  anybody  that  talked  such  nonsense  as  you  do. 
Carlo.  But,  like  other  people,  you  will  find  out  your  mistake  in 
time,  that's  one  comfort.  Oh !  you  can't  be  too  early  for  Signer 
Chianquinsi.  He  comes  to  his  studio  soon  after  it's  daylight. 
Come  at  six  o'clock ;  then  there  will  be  time  to  settle  everything, 
ready  for  you  to  tell  Signor  Morel,  when  he  comes  to  his  studio, 
that  you  don't  mean  to  do  another  stroke  of  the  chisel  for  him.' 

*  Yes,  I  shan't  be  sorry  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that,  I  confess. 
And  that  will  be  all  owing  to  my  Lucia.  Well,  I  will  be  in  the 
Via  Margutta  by  six  to-morrow  morning.  And  now,  tesoro  mio, 
tell  me  something  about  yourself.  How  go  matters  in  the  Borgo 
Angelico  ? ' 

*  Ah !  don't  ask  me.  Carlo  ;  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to  tell,  and 
no  good  to  be  got  out  of  talking  about  it,'  said  Lucia,  while  a 
change  came  over  not  her  face  only,  but,  as  one  might  have  almost 
&ncied,  over  her  whole  person ;  so  great  was  the  contrast  between 
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the  elastic  springy  firmness  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  girl,  and 
to  be  the  natural  characteristic  of  her  vigorous  organization,  as  long 
us  she  had  been  talking  about  Carlo's  interests,  and  the  sort  of  hmp 
depressed  helplessness,  that  became  the  expression  of  it  when  her 
own  home  aflfairs  were  alluded  to.  The  words  came  from  her  so 
reluctantly,  and  she  was  so  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  subject 
as  quickly  as  possible — not  because  there  was  anything  to  conceal 
from  Carlo,  for  all  there  was  to  be  told  had  been  talked  over  be- 
tween them  often  enough — but  simply  because  it  was,  as  she  said, 
both  painful  and  useless  to  speak  of  it;  that  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
to  tell  shortly  in  our  own  words  how  matters  stood  with  Lucia  in 
the  home  iu  the  Borgo  Angelico. 

( To  be  c^ntimud,) 


Red  apples  in  a  sleepy  orchard. 

Whose  trees  have  branches  gnarled  and  tortured 

By  slow  west  winds  that  never  cease ; 
Warm  cocks  of  corn,  well-capped  and  steady, 
For  moss-hunjif  garners  brown  and  ready, 

Tall  tokens  of  the  year's  increase ; 
Gi'een  lily-leaves  whose  parent-river 
September  winds  forget  to  quiver 

In  shallow  silver  pools  of  peace. 

An  autumn  face,  half  grey,  half  rosy, 
And  fluttering,  like  an  autunm  posy, 

With  hueless  strips  of  fading  hair ; 
A  finn,  sweet  mouth  whose  utmost  bliss  is 
To  drink  the  light  of  children's  kisses, 

Half  dreaming  of  the  years  that  were  ; 
Soft  looks  that  melt  all  eyes  that  meet  her 
To  something  purer,  something  sweeter. 

So  kind  tbev  are  and  debonair. 

A  life  whose  silent  day  has  wasted, 
And  left  undreamed  of  and  untasted 

The  fruits  of  all  extreme  desire  ; 
A  matron-life  whose  seemlv  fashion 
No  frantic  hopes,  no  scathing  passion 

lias  worn  with  tears  or  seamed  with  (ire ; 
A  life  so  calm  that  when  it  passes 
Its  fame  must  be  as  breath  on  glass  L^, 

And  in  a  stainless  mist  expire. 

EDMUND   W.   GOSSB, 
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BY  MBS.    H.   LOYETT  CAMERON. 

Chapter  XXII. 

PACE  TO  PACE. 

Tax  fine  morning,  as  Colonel  Fleming  had  said  to  himself,  had 
tempted  him  out  from  his  hotel  for  a  turn  in  the  Park.  Possibly 
there  was  some  other  reason  as  well  that  attracted  him  there ;  for, 
once  among  the  gay  crowd  along  the  footpath  by  the  side  of  the 
ride,  he  looked  eagerly  about  him  for  one  face  which  he  longed  to 
see  again.  Presently  he  took  a  chair,  for  he  was  not  very  strong 
or  well  in  those  days,  and  sat  still  to  watch  the  crowd  go  by. 

He  saw  her  not.  With  a  great  relief,  and  yet  with  a  strange 
pang  of  disappointment  too,  he  caught  sight  of  Lord  George 
Uannersley's  handsome  face,  and  saw  that  the  lady  with  him  was 
wt  Juliet  Travers.  Then  he  looked  for  her  among  the  riders ; 
but)  though  many  fair  dames  and  maidens  on  their  sleek  well-kept 
ioms  passed  him,  the  woman  he  sought  was  not  among  them. 
With  a  sigh  he  rose  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  crowd.  Some- 
one, a  little  dried-up  old  gentleman  who  had  been  leaning  forward 
o?er  the  railings,  flew  after  him  and  intercepted  his  retreat. 

*My  dear  Colonel  Fleming  I '  cried  the  little  man,  shaking  both 
his  hands  in  eager  greeting, — '  when  did  you  come  home  ?  I  am 
80  delighted  to  meet  you ;  it  is  indeed  pleasant  to  see  an  old 
fiiend  again.  You  don't  remember  me,  eh  ? — I  don't  think  you 
quite  remember  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,  indeed  I  do — it  is  General  Chutney,'  said  Hugh,  and  he 
responded  to  the  little  man's  greetings  very  cordially. 

*  When  did  you  come  home  ?    Leave,  I  suppose  ? ' 

^  Sick  leave,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  have  had  a  baddish  bout  of 
fever;  but  I  hope  a  few  months  at  home  may  set  me  to  rights.' 

'Ah,  that's  bad.  You  know,  after  that  fever  at  Futteyghur — I 
dare  say  you  remember  how  bad  I  was,  and  Mrs.  Chutney  quite 
blocked  herself  up ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  recollect  it  very  well,'  said  Hugh  quickly,  in  dread 
of  one  of  the  little  general's  long-winded  stories.  *  By  the  way, 
how  is  Mrs.  Chutney  ? ' 

'Thank  you,  she  is  well,  my  dear  sir — in  health,  I  may  say,  quite 
well;'  with  rather  a  dubious  emphasis,  as  if  to  say  that  there 
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were  some  points  in  which  Mrs.  Chutney  could  not  be 'said  to  be 
well.  *  Perhaps,  colonel,  you  will  look  in  upon  her  ;  she  would  be 
very  pleased,  you  know ;  and  if  you  would  drop  in  and  take  pot-luck 
some  day  at  dinner-time — ^just  as  you  are,  you  know — we  should 
both  be  very  glad  to  see  you  and  talk  over  old  days.' 

'  Thanks  very  much,'  said  Hugh,  as  he  prepared  to  make  his 
escape  from  his  garrulous  and  hospitable  friend ;  *  I  will  certainly 
do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  Mrs.  Chutney  some  day  soon.' 
And  then  he  went  his  way,  smiling  to  himself  as  he  remembered 
how  he  had  been  inveigled  into  that  visit  to  the  far  recesses  of 
westernmost  Notting  Hill  on  a  previous  occasion. 

It  seemed  only  yesterday  that  Greneral  Chutney  had  met  him 
in  the  East  India  Club  when  he  had  come  up  from  Sotheme,  and 
coaxed  him  in  almost  the  same  words  to  call  upon  his  wife. 

But  when  Major-General  Chutney  had  gone  home  and  imparted 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom  the  details  of  that  same  '  pot-luck '  in- 
vitation, great  was  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  that  portly 
matron.  For  what  housewife,  even  the  most  talented,  can  abide 
that  dreadful  '  dropping-in '  system,  which  men  think  so  veiy 
simple  a  proceeding ! 

'  As  if  I  could  ask  Colonel  Fleming  to  sit  down  to  hashed 
mutton  or  curried  rabbit ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chutney  indignantly, 
when  her  lord  faintly  remarked  that  he  had  meant  it  for  the  best, 
and  that  he  was  sure  that  Colonel  Fleming  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  a  mutton-chop.  '  Mutton-fiddlestick  1 '  cried  the  lady,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head ;  '  who  ever  heard  of  such  rubbish  I  No,  of  course, 
as  you  have  been  so  foolish  and  improvident,  I  must  keep  myself 
prepared  every  day  till  he  comes  with  a  suitable  dinner-— only  don*t 
complain,  general,  if  the  bills  are  high — it  will  be  entirely  your  own 
fault,  remember,  if  they  are  1 ' 

So  for  the  next  fortnight  the  little  general  fared  simiptuously 
every  day,  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  the  expected  guest 
never  made  his  appearance. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  Fleming  had  made  his  way  across  the  un- 
frequented comer  of  the  Park — struck  into  Great  Stanhope  Street, 
and  sauntered  slowly  up  South  Audley  Street — and  here  it  was  that 
at  a  comer  very  suddenly  he  came  face  to  face  with  Juliet  Travers. 

They  both  stopped  short,  Juliet  with  a  little  exclamation  of 
surprise ;  and  then  she  recovered  herself  the  first,  as  women  generally 
do — and  held  out  her  hand. 

<  Colonel  Fleming !  this  is  indeed  a  surprise.  I  thought  yon 
were  in  India :  how  long  have  you  been  home  ?' 

The  forced  coldness  of  her  voice,  and  her  manner,  and  her 
commonplace  words  galled  him  beyond  expression.    Hugh  Flemiog 
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was  not  a  man  to  make  an  uncalled-for  display  of  feeling;  he 
aoswered  her  in  the  same  tone — 

'  I  came  home  only  last  week.  Which  way  are  you  walking,  Mrs. 
Tiayers  ?    Pray  allow  me  to  accompany  you.     I  hope  Cis  is  well  ? ' 

'  Quite  well,  thanks ;  he  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you  again.' 

And  then  a  somewhat  awkward  silence  fell  upon  them  both. 

JuUet  reached  the  shop  to  which  she  was  bound,  went  in  and 
made  her  purchase.  Colonel  Fleming  standing  beside  her  and 
holding  her  parasol  whilst  she  did  so ;  and  then  they  turned  back 
together  in  the  direction  of  Crrosvenor  Street. 

Joliet  was  somewhat  pale,  her  lips  were  set  hard  together,  and 
her  eyes  never  strayed  to  her  companion's  face.  A  cold,  stubborn 
pride  was  in  her  heart.  All  the  yearning,  all  the  longing  for  his 
presence,  which  she  had  felt  when  she  believed  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  had  gone  out  of  her,  and  had  left  only  an  angry 
indignation  towards  him.  This  was  the  man,  she  said  fiercely  to 
herself,  to  whom  she  had  once  humbled  her  pride  to  make  an 
offer  of  herself  and  her  love,  and  who  had  rejected  and  scorned 
her,  and  then  left  her  with  a  cruel  heartless  silence  to  her  fate  I 

'You,  live  almost  entirely  in  Grosvenor  Street  now,  I  hear 
from  Mr.  Bruce  ? '  said  Colonel  Fleming,  breaking  the  silence. 

*  Yes,  almost  entirely.' 

'You  don't  often  go  down  to  dear  old  Sotheme  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Very  seldom.     I  am  not  very  fond  of  Sotheme.' 

'  Indeed  ?     You  used  to  be  very  fond  of  it.' 

And  Juliet  answered  hmriedly, '  I  am  never  well  there — the 
air  is  too  keen  for  me ; '  and  in  order  to  change  the  subject  she 
added,  *  Are  you  home  for  long.  Colonel  Fleming  ? ' 

*  I  hardly  know ;  it  depends  very  much  upon  my  health.  I  am 
home  on  sick  leave.' 

And  then  Juliet  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sudden  pang. 

'  You  are  ill  I '  she  exclaimed  falteringly,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  heard  her  voice  with  its  natural  ring.  *  How  selfish  of  me  not 
to  have  asked  you  before  I  Yes,  you  look  ill.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
have  you  had  good  advice  ? ' 

'  It  is  nothing  now,'  he  answered,  smiling  at  her  with  one  of 
his  old,  half-tender  smiles.  '  I  have  had  a  bad  fever,  but  I  am 
much  better ;  I  dare  say  a  few  months  at  home  will  set  me  up 
again  completely.' 

They  had  reached  Grosvenor  Street  by  this  time. 

*  You  will  come  in  and  have  some  limch,  and  see  Cis,  won't  you. 
Colonel  Fleming  ? '  said  Juliet,  as  she  stopped  at  her  own  door. 

Hugh  Fleming  stood  for  a  moment  half  uncertain — he  looked 
KVay  down  the  street  and  then  back  again  into  the  beautiful  face 
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he  had  loved  so  long'  and  so  often  yearned  to  see,  and  could  find  no 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  go  into  her  house,  and  a  great  many 
reasons  why  he  should.  He  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  her 
invitation,  when  a  slight  noise  in  the  balcony  above  caused  him  to 
glance  up.  Lord  Creorge  Mannersley  had  pushed  aside  the  muslin 
draperies  of  the  open  window,  and  stepped  out  for  a  minute  among 
the  geranium-  and  fiischia-pots  to  look  down  upon  them. 

Lord  Creorge  Mannersley  was  evidently  at  home  in  Mrs.  Travera^s 
drawing-room ;  he  had  probably  an  appointment  to  see  her,  and 
was  waiting  for  her  to  come  in.  Colonel  Fleming  did  not  know 
that  Mrs.  Dalmaine  was  also  ensconced  upstairs. 

He  lifted  his  hat  very  coolly  to  Mrs.  Travers.  *  Thank  you, 
not  to-day,  I  think  ;  I  shall  hope  to  call  upon  you  some  day  soon, 
when  I  may  possibly  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  you  disengaged ; ' 
and  with  a  slight  bow,  he  left  her. 

Juliet,  who  had  noted  his  upward  glance,  went  into  the  house 
with  a  smile  that  was  almost  triumphant  upon  her  face. 

There  is  not  a  woman  bom,  I  believe,  who  can  resist  the 
temptation  of  making  the  man  she  loves  jealous.  It  is  a  dangerous 
game,  but  women  have  this  much,  if  no  more,  in  common  with 
*  fools,'  that  they  '  delight  in  playing  with  edged  tools.'  The  man 
may  adore  her,  be  devoted  to  her,  spend  his  life  in  lier  service, 
and  she  may  know  it  perfectly — but  if  she  can  make  him  jealous, 
she  will  do  it.  Her  power  over  him  seems  to  her  to  be  incom- 
plete unless  she  can  cause  him  some  amoimt  of  pain ;  that  he 
should  be  angry  and  hurt  and  sore  seems  to  her  a  stronger  proof 
of  his  love  than  all  his  devotion  and  kindness ;  she  acts  her  little 
part,  and  lays  her  little  traps,  and  the  man  falls  into  them  for  the 
most  part  over  and  over  again,  with  a  blindness  and  an  unsuspicious* 
ness  that  are  absolutely  astonishing. 

As  Juliet  went  upstairs,  she  said  to  herself:  ^Sol  he  Sa 
jealous  I — very  well,  I  can  easily  work  that  a  little  morel — and 
surely,  if  he  is  jealous  already,  he  Tfrnst  care  a  little  for  me  still  I ' 

*  Whom  on  earth  were  you  talking  to,  Mrs.  Travers  ? ' 

*  An  old  friend.  Lord  George,'  she  answered,  somewhat  shortly, 
^who  has  just  come  home  from  India,  and  whom  I  was  trying  to 
persuade  to  come  into  lunch.     Did  you  find  it  very  hot  out,Hosa?* 

*  Suffocating ! — and  such  a  crowd  !  But  who  is  your  "  old 
friend,"  JuUet  ? ' 

*  Colonel  Fleming — he  was  my  guardian,'  she  answered  coldly, 
taking  oflF  her  bonnet. 

'  A  guardian  I '  cried  Mrs.  Dalmaine ; « how  alarming,  and  how 
duU  1  and  I  who  detest  the  whole  race  of  parents  and  guardians, 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  unless  they  die 
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and  leave  me  their  money  :  then  I  can  bless  their  memories  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  and  wear  decent  mourning  for  them — decidedly 
I  am  very  glad  your  old  gentleman  did  not  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  Imich,  Juliet  1  What  a  providential  escape  we  have  had  1 ' 
*  I  don't  think  you  would  have  called  this  guardian  an  "  old 
gentleman  "  if  you  had  peeped  at  him  from  behind  the  blinds  as  I 
did,*  said  Lord  George,  who  was  taking  Juliet's  gloves  and  parasol 
from  her  hand ;  *  he  seemed  to  me  a  very  good-looking  fellow — 
more  of  the  cousin  genus — eh,  Mrs.  Travers  ? ' 

'What  rubbish  you  are  both  talking  1 '  cried  Juliet,  impatiently 
-the  idle  chatter  jarring  strangely  upon  her.     *Do  let  us  come 
down  to  luncheon — I  am  starving ;  and  do  find  something  more 
amusing  to  talk  about !     Whom  did  you  see  this  morning  ? ' 

They  sat  down  to  luncheon — and  the  usual  gossip  and  scandal 
became  the  theme  of  the  conversation.  Presently  Cis  sauntered 
in  silent  and  moody,  and  ate  his  luncheon  almost  without  speaking 
—although  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  tormenting  the 
' jonng  bear,'  as  she  called  him  behind  his  back,  made  a  point  of 
addressing  a  great  many  questions  and  observations  very  politely 
to  Mm,  which  Cis,  who  always  suspected  her  of  laughing  at  him, 
aittwered  with  surly  monosyllables. 

'What  do  you  know  about  this  pianiste  whom  Juliet  has 
engaged  for  the  twenty-sixth  ? '  she  persisted  in  asking  him—  having 
discovered,  by  heaven  knows  what  arts,  that  the  subject  was  a 
singularly  distasteful  one  to  Cis. 

'  I  have  heard  her  play — she  plays  well ;  there  is  nothing  else 
to  know  about  her,  I  suppose,'  answered  the  master  of  the  house 
somewhat  savagely,  for  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  his  unlucky 
recommendation  of  Gretchen  had  drawn  upon  him  the  somewhat 
close  questionings  of  his  wife's  friend. 

'  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Travers,'  continued  the  lady,  *  as  I  was 
^jing  to  Juliet,  we  really  never  have  done  your  musical  taste 
J^ce.  I  always  thought,  you  know — ^you  mustn't  be  ofiended  — 
that  you  were  one  of  those  matter-of-fact,  soulless  people,  on 
whom  music  has  no  efiect  whatever — who  could  not  tell  the  March 
in  Faust  from  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  for  instance ;  and  do  you 
faiow,  it  is  a  delightful  surprise  to  me  to  discover  that  you  really  can 
understand  and  appreciate  musical  talent — that  there  is  %(yme 
muac  that  affects  you.  "  Music  hath  charms,"  you  know, "  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast," ' — this  last  with  a  delicate  intonation  of  fine- 
J^y  impertinence  which  Juliet,  who  was  talking  to  Lord  George, 
did  not  hear. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,'  said  Cis,  who  knew 
he  was  being  laughed  at,  and  resented  it,  but  had  not  wit  enough 
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to  answer  his  opponent  in  her  own  weapons ;  ^  I  don't  know  anything 
about  music,  and  I  hate  it  I '  digging  savagely  into  the  cheese  as 
he  spoke. 

*  /Twieed  1 '  exclaimed  the  fair  Eosa,  uplifting  her  eyebrows  with 
well-aflFected  astonishment.  *  Then  really,  Mr.  Travers,  tms!^  I  ask 
— allow  me  to  ask  whxit  it  is  that  makes  you  recommend  Mdlle. 
Sudenbach  so  very  highly  ? ' 

*  How  should  I  know  ?  I  haven't  recommended  her  particularlj. 
Juliet  wanted  a  player,  and  I  told  her  the  name  of  one.  Where  is 
the  occasion  to  make  all  these  mysteries  about  it,  Mrs.  Dalmaine? 

^  No  mystery  ? '  continued  his  tormentor  playfully.  '  Oh-  then  I 
hnmjD  she  is  pretty  1  and  you  knew  her  before  you  married  1  Oh,  fie ! 
fie  I  you  naughty  man  1 '  reproachfully  shaking  a  finger  at  him. 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort,'  stammered  Cis ;  and  then  got  so  red, 
that  Mrs.  Dalmaine  at  once  perceived  that  she  had  goue  uncoB- 
sciously  very  near  the  truth ;  and  the  idea  tickled  her  so  much 
that  she  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

'  What  are  you  two  making  such  a  noise  about  ? '  said  Juliet, 
looking  up  from  her  talk  with  Lord  Creorge  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 

*  Oh,  nothing,  dearest  Juliet!'  cried  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  still  in  con- 
vulsions of  laughter ;  '  only — ^my  dear — ^yoiu:  husband  is  quite— the 
most  amusing  man — I  ever  met  in  my  life  ! ' 

At  which  piece  of  information  Juliet  looked  profoundly  aston- 
ished, and  Cis  proportionately  irate. 

After  lunch,  when  Lord  Greorge  had  taken  his  departure^ 
and  Mrs.  Dalmaine  was  established  in  her  friend's  barouche— for, 
having  no  carriage  of  her  own,  she  generally  managed  to  be  takea 
out  in  Juliet's — the  little  woman  observed  to  her  friend,  as  they 
rolled  luxuriously  down  Piccadilly, 

*  That  quiet  husband  of  yours  is  rather  sweet  upon  the  piano- 
player,  my  dear  Juliet ! ' 

No  woman,  however  little  she  may  care  for  her  husband,  Ukes  to 
have  that  kind  of  thing  said  to  her.  Juliet  felt  very  angry.  *I 
think  you  presume  upon  your  friendship  with  me,  Eosa!'  she  cried 
indignantly,  flushing  up. 

*  Don't  fly  out,  Juliet.  I  always  say  what  I  think,  and  it  is  only 
meant  as  a  hint  to  you.  Bless  you,  my  dear,  we  all  have  to  come  to 
it  I  Why,  my  old  man  has  been  dancing  attendance  on  Lady 
Featherbrain  any  time  the  last  eight  years,  and  it  doesn't  lie  very 
heavy  on  my  heart,  does  it  ? ' 

*  I  don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  say  such  things  about Oaj' 
persisted  Juliet  angrily — *  especially  to  his  wife.' 

'  Very  well,  dear ;  I  won't  say  it  again,'  answered  Mrs.  Dalmaine, 
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with  perfect  good  humour.  ^  Only,  if  it  gives  you  any  amusement  to 
WBteh,  you  will  probably  find  it  out  for  yourself.  Let  us  change  the 
subject,  as  it  is  one  you  don't  seem  to  like,  and  do  tell  me  what  to 
wear  at  your  party :  will  my  blue  and  chocolate  do,  or  must  I 
lave  a  new  dress  ? '  And  thus  the  first  seeds  were  sown  of  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  which  afterwards  grew  up  and  flourished. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week  Juliet  watched  anxiously  and 
feverishly  for  Colonel  Fleming's  promised  call.  She  had  mentioned 
his  return,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  Cis,  upon  whom  the  fact  had  not 
seemed  to  make  much  impression,  and  who  had  merely  observed 
that  she  had  better  ask. him  to  dinner. 

JuUet,  who  could  hardly  mention  Hugh's  name  without  a  beat- 
ing heart  and  a  painful  sensation  of  self-consciousness,  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  Cis  had  never  guessed  her  secret  in  the 
faintest  degree,  although  he  must  have  known  from  her  words  to 
hiin  when  they  were  first  engaged  that  someone  had  already  pos- 
leased  her  affections. 

But  Cis  Travers  had  no  great  acuteness  of  perception,  and  his 

KnsitiTeness  was  too  keenly  awake  to  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts 

to  be  very  much  alive  to  those  of  another,  even  though  that  other 

nught  be  his  wife.      He  was   vaguely  and  somewhat  peevishly 

jealoos  of  such  men  as  Lord  George  Mannersley,  who  hung  about 

and  engrossed  the  attention  of  his  beautiful  wife ;  but  when,  with 

changing  colour  and  averted  eyes,  she   spoke  to  him  of  Hugh 

Reming,  he  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  real  danger  in  her  face,  and 

only  thought  that  the  guardian's  return  was  rather  a  bore  to  him- 

«el4  as  he  remembered  to  have  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  man 

whose  mind  and  breeding  and  knowledge  of  the  world  were  so 

infinitely  superior  to  his  own. 

'  Come  home,  has  he  ?  Oh,  well,  you  must  ask  him  to  dinner 
or  something,  I  suppose,'  he  had  said  carelessly ;  and  Jidiet,  who  on 
this  topic  alone  felt  almost  humble  with  her  husband,  knowing  how 
much  her  heart  wronged  him  every  hour  that  she  lived,  had  been 
thankful  to  escape  so  easily,  and  to  have  said  all  that  conscience 
demanded  of  her  upon  the  subject. 

When  Colonel  Fleming  did  call  in  Grosvenor  Street^  he  came 
at  an  unfortunate  moment. 

The  room  was  full  of  people — ^Lady  Caroline  Skinflint,  who  was 
a  great  chatterbox,  was  taking  up  all  Juliet's  attention  with  a  vivid 
description  of  how  one  great  lady  had  turned  her  back  publicly 
Tipon  another  before  everybody  at  Lady  Somebody's  ball,  and  how 
she,  Lady  Caroline,  had  seen  the  whole  thing  firom  beginning  to 
^;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  story  Colonel  Fleming  was  an- 
JEiounced. 
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Lady  Caroline  put  up  her  eye-glass  for  a  moment  at  the  new- 
comer with  well-bred  curiosity,  and  then  seeing  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  that  she  did  not  know  him,  she  dropped  it  again,  and 
went  on  with  her  story  with  fresh  animation. 

There  were  two  other  ladies  present,  old  Sotheme  neighboiin> 
whom  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  leaning  languidly  back  in  her  chair,  had 
been  endeavouring  to  entertain  with  vapid  remarks  on  the  weather 
and  the  Academy,  whilst  with  one  ear  she  was  listening  with  al 
her  might  to  catch  some  fragments  of  Lady  Caroline's  spicy  stoiyt 
These  two  country  ladies  were  none  other  than  our  old  friends  Ma 
Kollick  and  her  daughter  Eleanor.  Miss  Arabella  had  long  ago 
been  taken  to  bless  a  good  man's  humble  store — a  very  humbla 
store,  derived  fix)m  his  captain's  pay  in  a  line  regiment. 

Q-ood  Mrs.  Rollick,  who  began  to  find  that,  with  Juliet  entir^; 
engrossed  with  her  fashionable  acquaintance,  and  Mrs.  Dalmaiai 
vouchsafing  only  a  few  inattentive  remarks,  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Travcrt 
was  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  hailed  Colonel  Fleming's  entrance 
with  positive  delight. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  with  effusion,  and  although  for  tbe 
first  moment  Colonel  Fleming  hardly  recollected  her,  she  soon  re- 
called herself  to  his  memory. 

*  You  don't  remember  me.  Colonel  Fleming — Mrs.  Rollick,  yott 
know — and  my  daughter  Eleanor — the  (mly  Miss  Rollick  no* . 
My  dear  Arabella  is  Mrs.  Wilson  now,  and  has  such  a  dear  littkJ 
baby  boy.  And  how  long  have  you  been  home.  Colonel  Flemingf , 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  meet  an  old  friend  so  unexpectedljl 
Yes,  we  still  live  down  in  the  old  country,  but  Eleanor  and  I  cool 
up  for  a  few  weeks  in  June,  just  to  see  the  world  and  the  pictnrt- 
galleries,  you  know  —for,  as  my  daughter  Mrs.  Wilson  says — '  and 
here  Mrs.  Rollick  went  off  into  sundry  quotations  from  the  sayingi 
and*  doings  of  *my  daughter  Mrs.  Wilson,'  who,  in  virtue  of  htf 
matrimonial  dignities  and  the  existence  of  the  juvenile  Wilaoa 
aforesaid,  was  evidently  a  great  authority,  and  an  unfailing  cause 
of  pride  and  glorification  to  her  fond  mother. 

Meanwhile  more  visitors  came  in,  and  Lady  Caroline  took  kef 
leave ;  and  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  having  affectionately  escorted  her  lady- 
ship— to  whose  dinner-parties  she  coveted  an  entrie — to  the  door, 
came  back  and  took  a  chair  near  Mrs.  Rollick,  with  a  wonderfully 
quickened  interest  in  that  good  lady's  somewhat  tminterestiog 
chatter. 

*  I  can't  leave  that  nice-looking  man  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
that  fussy  old  woman,'  she  said  to  herself.  *  By  the  way,  he  doesnt 
look  much  like  one's  idea  of  a  guardian.  How  sly  of  Juliet  to  talk 
of  him  as  if  he  were  an  old  man  I '     Whereupon  that  astute  ob- 
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lOTer  of  human  nature  decided  that  she  would  keep  her  eyes  open, 
ud  observe  carefully  the  proceedings  of  this  same  slight  soldierly- 
kokiiig  guardian,  whom  her  own  imagination,  far  more  than  any- 
tiuDg  Juliet  had  said,  had  pictured  as  something  wholly  different 
I  fiom  what  he  was. 

Mrs.  Dalmaine  thought  she  would  try  a  little  fascination  upon 
him  herself,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  Colonel  Fleming  seemed 
infinitely  to  prefer  to  her  own  sweetest  smiles  and  glances,  Mrs. 
BoUick's  commonplace  accounts  of  all  the  changes  and  chances 
that  had  altered  the  neighbourhood  of  Sotheme,  interspersed  with 
mecdotes  and  remarks  relative  to  '  my  daughter  Mrs.  Wilson.' 

Presently,  seeing  it  to  be  hopeless  to  wait  till  all  her  visitors 
had  gone.  Colonel  Fleming  got  up  and  took  his  leave  of  Juliet, 
vho  had  not  had  one  single  word  of  conversation  with  him,  and 
;iho  oould  only  manage  hurriedly  to  engage  him  to  dinner  as  she 
Aook  hands  with  him. 


CflAPTEK   XXIII. 

A  HUSICAL  PARTY. 

^Tiix  plot  thickens  I '  said  Mrs.  Dalmaine  to  herself,  as  she 
peered  out  from  under  the  shade  of  her  coquettish  little  white 
fftnsol  at  sundry  events  which  were  passing  in  front  of  her  nose. 

'Hum!  there  goes  number  one  in  a  rage  I'  as  Lord  George 
Mannereley,  with  a  very  ill-tempered  face,  strode  quickly  past  her, 
itombling  over  her  dress  as  he  did  so.  '  He  needn't  tread  on  my 
toes,  though !  What  a  fool  Juliet  is  to  throw  him  over !  he's  a 
amch  more  creditable  man  than  the  other — younger,  and  more  the 
fiahion.  Number  two  is  not  bad,  either.  I  wonder  if  he  is  an  old 
love-Hmd  yet  she  does  not  seem  to  care  about  him,  either ;  she  is 
looking  as  cross  as  poison  at  him  now.     I  can't  make  her  out  at  all  I ' 

Neither  could  Colonel  Fleming  make  her  out.  He  was  stand- 
M^  by  the  side  of  her  pony  carriage,  where  she  had  drawn  it  up  in 
the  ghade  at  the  side  of  the  Bow.  She  was  leaning  back,  not 
looking  at  him,  but  playing  idly  with  her  whip. 

A  fortnight  had  gone  by  since  Colonel  Fleming  and  Juliet 
Travers  had  met  each  other  in  the  street — a  fortnight,  during 
vhich,  from  standing  a  little  aloof  from  her  at  first,  he  had  gradu- 
ally become  more  and  more  attracted  to  her  presence,  until  now 
ke  saw  her  daily. 

It  was  in  order  to  protect  her  against  the  attentions  of  that 
good-for-nothirg  young  lord  that  he  haunted  her  side,  he  had 
to  himself  at  first.    Poor  child  !  she  was  so  surrounded  with 
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frivolous  and  unprofitable  Mends,  her  position  and  her  beauty  so 
exposed  her  to  the  envious  voices  of  slander,  and  her  husband  was  so 
utterly  unable  to  shield  her,  or  to  guard  her  fair  name ;  it  would 
be  cowardly  indeed  if  an  old  friend  like  himself,  who^  firom  his 
old  relaj^ions  with  her,  was  indeed  the  first  of  those  who  were  bound 
to  take  care  of  her,  were  to  stand  aloof  from  her,  and  to  leave  her  to 
her  fate. 

All  this,  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  he  had  at  first 
•argued  to  himself.  But  by  degrees  these  flimsy  excuses  fadied 
away  even  from  his  own  mind,  and  he  began  to  know  that  it  was 
for  his  own  sake  more  than  for  hers,  for  the  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing for  one  of  the  old  looks  in  her  dark  eyes,  for  the  yearning'  and 
longing  that  he  had  to  know  if  indeed  he  were  wholly  wiped  out  dL 
her  heart — ^^for  the  craving  for  some  of  the  old  love  which  she  had 
once  brought  and  laid  at  his  feet — for  all  this,  and  for  nothing  less, 
that  he  hovered  more  and  more  about  her — ^that  he  could  not  keep 
away  from  her.  For  Juliet  Travers  was  not  to  him  what  Juliet 
Blair  had  been.  She  was  cold  and  distant  to  him,  often  bitterly 
sarcastic.  Sometimes,  even,  when  some  chance  word  seemed  to 
soften  her  for  a  moment  towards  him,  a  something,  some  harsh 
thought,  some  angry  recollection,  seemed  to  sweep  suddenly  across 
her,  and  place  a  barrier  at  once  between  them. 

He  could  not  in  any  manner  get  back  to  the  easy  familiarity, 
the  pleasant  confidence,  the  playful  friendliness  which  had  distin- 
guished  all  their  intercourse  in  the  old  days.  There  seemed 
always  a  wall  as  it  were  between  them,  whenever  he  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  overstep  the  most  ordinary  commonplaces  of 
conversation. 

There  was  something  about  her  which  puzzled  him.  He  could 
not  make  her  out  I 

So  he  stood  talking  to  her,  and  Juliet,  not  looking  at  him, 
listened — ^listened  not  so  much  to  what  he  was  saying  as  to  the 
sound  of  his  voice — listened  with  a  secret  happiness  and  joy  which 
no  one  would  have  guessed  at  from  her  perfectly  impassive  and 
somewhat  absent  face. 

^  You  are  more  altered  in  five  years  than  I  could  have  believed 
possible,'  he  had  ventured  to  say  to  her,  as  he  watched  her  beauti- 
fid  but  listless  face. 

*  Possibly — I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  alter  me— '  she  answered 
dreamily. 

'  You  would  be  very  angry,  I  suppose,  were  I  tell  you  what,  if  I 
had  not  known  you  so  well,  I  should  now  imagine  to  be  your  cha- 
racter?' 

*  Well,  I  will  try  not  to  be  so  very  angry,'  said  Juliet,  with  a 
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half  langh  ; '  essays  on  one's  character  are  sometimes  rather  amus- 
ing. What — ^if  you  did  not  know  me  so  well,  as  you  say— what, 
then,  would  you  think  of  me.  Colonel  Fleming  ? ' 

'I  should  think  from  your  manner  that  you  were  a  woman 
who  had  absolutely  no  heart.' 

*  How  delightfiil ! '  she  answered  scofiBngly.  '  A  woman,  or  indeed 
a  maOj  without  a  heart,  is  more  to  be  envied  than  a  millionaire. 
You  are  quite  right.  Colonel  Fleming ;  I  have  no  heart — I  am  too 
worldly;  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  anyone  being  the  happier 
for  the  possession  of  that  inconvenient  organ.  Pray,  let  us  talk  of 
8(xnething  more  lively.  Are  you  coming  to  my  musical  crush  to- 
night?' 

*  Certainly — but  remember,  Mrs.  Travers,  that  I  did  not  say 
joa  had  no  heart,  only  that  you  have  that  sort  of  reckless  manner 
that  looks  as  if  you  wished  to  be  thought  heartless.  I  am  such  an 
old  Mend,  that  you  must  forgive  my  saying  these  things  to  you.' 

'Oh,  say  anything  you  like,' she  exclaimed  impatiently;  'I 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  care  what  people  say  of  me.  But  you  must 
excose  me  for  leaving  you ;  it  is  too  hot  for  moral  dissection — I 
Hteially  have  not  the  strength  for  anything  so  exhausting — it 
is  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  here  comes  Mrs.  Dalmaine  to  be  driven 
hack  to  lunch.  Good-bye,  Colonel  Fleming.  I  shall  hope  to  see 
^a^  this  evening  1 '  And  as  Mrs.  Dalmaine  took  her  place  in  the 
carriage  by  her  side,  Juliet  nodded  pleasantly  to  him,  touched 
her  ponies,  and  drove  oflF. 

He  turned  away  from  her  with  a  sigh.  Utterly  shallow  and 
worldly  and  frivolous,  what  was  there  left  of  the  woman  whom 
he  had  loved  ?  And  yet — strange  contradiction  ! — Hugh  Fleming 
loved  her  better  than  ever  I — he  felt  so  sure  that  she  was  but  act- 
ing a  part,  that  she  was  not  showing  him  her  real  self,  that  her 
heart  had  become  a  locked  casket,  of  which  he  alone  held  the  key* 

Had  he  seen  her  happy  in  her  husband  and  in  her  home,  Hugh 
Fleming  would  have  said  to  himself  *  Thank  Grod  I '  and  have  reso- 
lutely turned  his  back  upon  her.  But  she  was  not  happy — it  needed 
no  wonderful  powers  of  divination  to  perceive  that  Juliet  Travers 
was  by  no  means  a  happy  woman. 

Her  husband  had  no  influence,  no  control  over  her,  no  power 
to  claim  either  her  affection  or  her  respect.  And  yet  this  was  the 
husband  whom  Colonel  Fleming  had  himself  recommended  to  her, 
whom  it  had  once  seemed  his  duty  and  his  honour  to  urge  her  to 
accept.    Most  fatal  error  I 

He  saw  her  unhappy,  hardened,  [striving  to  smother  her 
better  feelings  in  a  whirl  of  dissipation,  and  amongst  the  most 
frivolous  and  unworthy  companions — he  saw  her  thus  in  her  daily 
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life,  in  which  her  husband  had  sunk  into  a  peevish  nonentity,  for 
whom  she  hardly  kept  up  a  pretence  of  affection — and  for  all  this 
Hugh  Fleming  justly  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  measure  answerable  1 

And  then,  he  loved  her — loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved 
even  that  pale  bride  who  had  died  on  her  wedding  morning! 
The  sweet,  pure  first  love,  blamelessly  perfect,  innocently  holy, 
who  was  still  as  a  saint  and  a  religion  to  him,  had  yet  less  hold 
upon  his  heart  than  this  woman,  with  all  her  strong  passions  and 
glaring  faults,  with  her  proud  rebellious  heart,  and  all  her  very 
human  imperfections. 

Strange  contradiction !  that  we  love  most  what  is  the  least 
worthy  of  love — that  the  very  faults  in  some  people  attract  us 
more  than  the  virtues  in  others  I 

That  evening,  Mrs.  Travers's  drawing-rooms  were  crammed  and 
crowded  with  the  best  and  most  select  of  London  society. 

And  not  only  were  the  drawing-rooms  crowded,  but  out  into  the 
landing  and  down  the  staircase  into  the  hall  struggled  the  well- 
dressed  thit)ng — treading  on  each  other's  dresses  and  toes,  thump- 
ing their  elbows  into  each  other's  chests,  crushing,  crowding,  fight- 
ing their  way  up  inch  by  inch,  with  much  the  same  doggedness, 
and  very  much  the  same  manners  minus  the  oaths,  as  the  commoner 
crowd  of  their  fellow-creatures,  who,  draggled  and  shabby,  hustle 
together  on  the  sloppy  pavement  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  or  crush  in 
nightly  at  the  pit-doors  of  the  theatres. 

*  What  a  crush  1 '  *  We  shall  never  get  into  the  room  ! '  *  I 
wish  people  would  not  push  so ! '  with  a  savage  look  behind  her. 
*  Eeally,  Madam,  it  is  not  my  fault  I '  answers  the  very  fat  man 
who  is  glared  at,  and  who  is  perspiring  freely  and  mopping  his 
bald  head  with  his  handkerchief.  ^  Fancy  calling  this  pleasure ! ' 
^  Mamma,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  faint ! '  ^  Don't  be  a  goose,  Ellen ; 
take  hold  of  my  arm — we  are  nearly  up.'  Such  are  some  of  the 
exclamations  to  be  heard  from  the  strugglers  on  the  staircase. 

On  the  landing  stands  Juliet  in  her  diamonds,  shaking  hands 
mechanically  with  everyone  who  comes  up,  whilst  intimate  friends 
whisper  as  they  pass  her, '  Dear  Mrs.  Travers,  what  a  success  your 
parties  always  are ! — everybody  here ! '  And  then  push  on  into  the 
rooms  to  remark  audibly  to  a  friend,  *  Perfectly  awful,  my  dear  I 
People  should  not  be  allowed  to  crush  up  their  friends  in  this 
way,  with  the  thermometer  at  boiling  point ;  and  half  my  dress  is 
torn  off  my  back,  I  assure  you ! ' 

A  well-known  tenor  singer  has  just  finished  *  II  Balen'  amid  a 
murmur  of  well-regulated  applause  from  those  inunediately  around 
the  piano,  for  the  crowd  is  so  dense  that  in  the  second  room  no 
one  has  been  able  to  hear  a  note. 
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Someone  whispers  the  name  of  the  young  pianiste,  as  Gretchen 
stands  up  for  a  moment  'beside  the  piano. 

There  is  a,  certain  afifectation  in  the  high  grey  dress  in  which 
she  invariably  appears  in  public,  only  that  nowadays  the  old 
merino  has  been  replaced  by  the  richest  corded  silk ;  there  are 
(xloire  de  Dijon  roses  in  her  hair  and  in  the  white  muslin  fichu 
that  is  folded  over  her  bosom,  and  she  carries  more  roses  in  her 
hand — roses  about  which  perhaps  the  master  of  the  house  knows 
more  than  anyone  else. 

Gretchen  looks  rather  nervous  as  she  stands  pulling  oflF  her 
gloves;  she  is  not  generally  nervous,  but  the  sight  of  Cecil  Travers's 
wife  in  all  her  blaze  of  satin  and  diamonds,  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  in  hjRT  house  that  she  is  to  play,  has  made  her  heart  flutter 
ever  since  she  came  in.  Just  before  she  begins  she  looks  down 
the  room,  and  through  the  sea  of  faces  catches  sight  of  Cecirs ;  a 
half  smile  passes  rapidly  between  them,  and  then  Gretchen  sits 
down,  strikes  her  first  chord,  and  forgets  to  be  nervous. 

There  are  not  many  performers  on  the  pianoforte  who  have  the 
ait  of  silencing  a  mixed  chattering  audience  after  the  fashion  that 
Gretchen  Budenbach  had. 

When  a  player  sits  down  to  the  piano,  it  is  generally  the  signal 
fijT  conversation  to  wax  fast  and  furious  ;  many  a  soirdieant  lover 
of  music,  who  would  think  it  a  sin  to  speak  above  a  whisper  during 
the  feeblest  warbling  of  the  weakest  of  Claribers  weak  ballads, 
will  nevertheless  consider  himself  quite  entitled  to  discuss  his 
politics  or  his  horses  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone  than  usual  if  the 
music  that  is  being  performed,  however  good,  is  *  only  playing.' 

During  the  first 'dozen  bars  that  Gretchen  played,  no  one 
listened,  and  everyone  talked ;  and  then  one  said  ^  Hush  I '  and 
another  said  ^  Hush ! '  and  the  sound  of  talking  became  fainter  and 
fiunter,  till  at  last  one  old  gentleman  was  left  declaimiug  alone 
abont  South  American  stocks  and  his  own  bad  fortune  therein,  a 
commnnication  which  was  meant  to  be  a  confidential  ^  aside '  to  his 
neighbour,  but  which,  owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  buzz  of 
voices  around  him,  came  out,  to  his  own  amazement,  at  the  very 
top  of  his  voice. 

There  was  a  suppressed  titter,  and  then  his  wife,  who  was 
young  and  musical,  made  a  rush  at  him,  and  he  subsided,  very 
much  ashamed  of  himself,  into  a  corner. 

After  that  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  among  all  that 
breathless,  silent  audience. 

Gretchen  played  without  music — and  almost  without  knowing 
vhat  she  was  going  to  play — a  strange,  weird  mixture  of  Beethoven, 
wd  Schubert,  and  Bach,  and  a  dozen  other  great  composers,  whose 
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works  were  all  familiar  to  her  from  her  childhood,  and  which  she 
blended  one  into  the  other  with  a  completeness  and  harmony  that 
of  itself  bespoke  her  real  genius. 

And  the  girl's  face  as  she  played  was  not  the  least  part  of  the 
attraction  of  her  performance. 

Her  wide-open  blue  eyes,  with  fixed  gaze,  seeing  nothing  of 
what  was  before  them,  but  wrapt  in  visions  conjured  up  by  her 
own  sweet  music ;  her  whole  face  absorbed,  entranced,  beautified, 
by  a  devotion  to  her  art  which  amounted  to  a  positive  passion, 
— it  was  no  wonder  that  every  eye  was  tamed  admiringly  towards 
her,  and  every  ear  enraptured  by  the  pathetic,  soul-stixring  ha> 
monies  which  her  slight  finge]:s  had  power  to  draw  from  the  kejn 
of  the  instrument. 

Standing  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  half-concealed  bf 
the  draperies  of  the  window-curtains,  was  a  small,  middle-aged 
little  lady  in  a  very  unpretentious  mauve-silk  dress,  and  with  an 
eyeglass  up  to  her  eye. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  this  little  ladj  in  any 
way.  She  had  a  kindly,  but  neither  clever  nor  striking  counte^ 
nance,  pleasant  brown  eyes,  and  smooth  dark  hair,  already  flecked 
with  grey,  drawn  back  under  a  neat  but  somewhat  dowdy  lace 
cap,  whilst  the  whole  of  her  attire  was  thoroughly  imfashionable 
and  countrified. 

When  Gretchen  Budenbach's  playing  came  to  an  end,  amid 
a  tempest  of  applause,  this  unobtrusive  little  lady  put  down  her 
eyeglass,  and,  turning  to  her  next  neighbour,  who  happened  to  be 
our  good  friend  Mrs.  Eollick,  said  : 

*  It  is  singular  how  certain  I  feel  of  having  seen  that  young 
lady  before.' 

*  Isn't  her  playing  lovely  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Eolliftk  enthusiastically. 
*  I  never  was  so  delighted  in  my  life  1  Jast  that  little  bit  of 
Chopin  was  so  lovely,  wasn't  it  ? — and  my  daughter  Mrs.  Wilson 
plays  it  quite  as  well,  I  assure  you ;  doesn't  she,  Eleanor  ?  It  \% 
wonderful  what  a  touch  Mdlle.  Eudenbach  has,  and  such  expres- 
sion and  feeling;  and  then,  as  my  daughter  Mrs.  Wilson  says * 

'  I  wonder  where  I  can  have  seen  her  ? '  says  her  companion 
again,  interrupting  the  course  of  Mrs.  EoUick's  maternal  admira- 
tion. 

At  this  moment  Juliet,  moving  slowly  through  her  crowd  of 
guests,  came  up  to  lier  country  friends.  *  Have  you  been  pleased, 
dear  Mrs.  Dawson  ? '  she  says,  pressing  the  hand  of  her  old  fitiaid 
kindly. 

*  Delighted,  my  dear.  But  it  is  so  curious  that  I  feel  sure  I 
have  seen  that  girl  before,  and  I  cannot  remember  where.' 
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*  Probably  you  have  heard  her  play  at  some  concert ;  she  goes 
about  a  good  deal,  I  believe.' 

'  No !  I  have  never  heard  her  play ;  it  is  not  her  playing,  it  is 
her  face  I  remember  so  well :  those  large  blue  eyes,  and  that  sort 
of  fixed  look — it  is  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  I  feel  sure  that  it 
was  at  home,  not  in  London  at  all  I ' 

^  At  home  at  Sotheme  I '  repeated  Juliet  in  astonishment. 
'  Can  she  be  a  Sotherne  girl  ?  Dear  Mrs.  Dawson,  surely  you  are 
mistaken  ? ' 

And  then  all  at  once  Mrs.  Dawson  remembered;  remembered 
Juliet's  wedding  morning,  and  the  strange  girl  who  had  come  by 
the  early  train  and  crouched  down  behind  the  pillar  of  the  church, 
with  her  white  scared  face,  and  her  big,  wide-opened  eyes,  and  her 
look  of  misery  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom  passed  out. 

Remembering  this,  Mrs.  Dawson  remembered  also  her  own 
commentaries  on  the  event,  and  what  she  had  thought  this  poor 
girl  to  be. 

*  0  yes,  I  remember  now,'  she  said,  and  stammered  and  got 
lather  red  as  she  said  it. 

But  Juliet  wanted  to  know ;  her  curiosity  was  excited. 

'Well,  where  was  it,  Mrs.  Dawson?'  she  persisted.  'Surely 
not  at  Sotheme  ? ' 

Mrs.  Dawson  was  an  honest  little  woman ;  it  flashed  through 
her  mind  quickly  that  she  had  no  right  to  point  out  the  possi- 
bility of  evil,  and  that  to  hesitate  or  to  turn  away  the  question 
would  be  but  to  arouse  Juliet's  suspicions,  and  to  make  her  think 
she  was  hiding  something  of  importance  from  her  ;  so  she  deter- 
mined upon  speaking  the  truth  : 

*  Why,  my  dear,  it  was  in  the  church  at  your  wedding.' 

*At  my  wedding!'  repeated  Juliet  in  amazement,  whilst  a 
quick  blush  reddened  her  face  for  an  instant. 

*  Yes !  it  was  in  the  church.  No  1  of  course  she  was  not  a 
Sotheme  girl,  only  a  stranger  come  in  from  curiosity ;  I  noticed 
her  when  I  went  in  first  to  arrange  the  flowers,  and  her  face  made 
an  impression  upon  me,  that  is  all.  It  is  curious  I  should  have 
realised  her  again.' 

*Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  the  same  girl?'  asked  Juliet 
earnestly,  in  a  low  voice. 

*Yes,  quite.  It  is  rather  odd,  isn't  it?  Perhaps  she  was 
giving  music  lessons  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  singular  I 
should  see  her  here  again.' 

*  Very  singular,'  repeated  Juliet  mechanically. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Dalmaine  passed  by,  and  whispered  in  her  ear : 

*  Do  look  at  that  wicked  young  husband  of  yours,  my  dear, 
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flirting  with  Mdlle.  Eudenbach ;  didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  8we^ 
upon  her  ?  and  no  wonder,  I  am  sure,  for  she  plays  like  an  angel. 
I  should  say  there  is  no  wild  beast  nor  husband  she  could  not 
tame  if  she  chose.' 

And  Mrs.  Dalmaine  passed  on  with  a  laugh.  Juliet  turned 
with  a  start,  and  looking  towards  the  piano  saw,  in  &ct, 
Cecil  bending  over  Grretchen  and  talking  to  her  in  an  animated 
way  quite  unusual  to  him.  He  was  touching  the  flowers  in  her 
hand,  and  from  his  expression,  and  the  smile  on  the  girl's  face, 
Juliet  felt  convinced  that  they  were  her  husband's  gift. 

A  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  her  all  at  once ;  the  meaning 
of  many  things  in  Cecil's  conduct  became  plain  to  her.  With  a 
sudden  indignation  it  struck  her  that  he  must  have  known  this 
woman  before  his  marriage,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  early  affec- 
tion for  her  was  but  a  sham  and  a  delusion ;  and,  alas  I  a  motive 
for  such  a  sham  was  easily  supplied  by  her  own  wealth.  That 
even  on  her  wedding-day,  and  during  the  utterance  of  his  marriage 
vows,  this  girl  should  have  been  actually  present,  was  a  shock  to  her 
pride  and  her  self-respect  which  Juliet  could  not  but  feel  acutely. 

She  turned  round  to  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  said  rather  coldly : 

^  One  sees  such  strange  likenesses  occasionally ;  but  I  feel  sure 
you  must  be  mistaken,  Mrs*  Dawson.  Have  you  had  an  ice  yet? 
Will  you  not  go  down  and  get  one  ? '  And  then  she  moved  on, 
and  coming  face  to  face  with  Hugh  Fleming  among  the  crowd, 
she  could  not  even  smile  at  him. 

'  They  are  all  false  to  me,'  she  said  to  herself,  very  bitterly. 
^  The  man  I  have  married  has  never  loved  me  at  all,  and  the  man 
I  loved  cared  for  me  so  little  that  he  deserted  me  I ' 

And  as  she  passed  among  her  guests,  smiling,  flattered,  and 
envied,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Travers  felt  that  her  life  was  scarcely 
worth  having,  and  that  she  had  not  a  single  friend  on  earth. 

Mrs.  Travers's  musical  crush  was  a  success;  the  tenor  sang 
again,  first  a  solo,  and  then  a  duet  with  a  high  soprano,  whose 
voice,  Mrs.  BoUick  was  heard  to  declare,  reminded  her  so  much  of 
*  her  daughter  Mrs.  W^ilson's  ! '  Then,  of  course,  Gretchen  played 
again  twice,  and  each  time  she  was  more  rapturously  applauded. 
And  then  the  guests  began  to  go. 

Some  were  off  to  other  similar  entertainments,  others  to  balls, 
a  few  to  their  well-earned  night's  rest.  In  a  veiy  few  minutes  the 
battling,  fighting  crowd  had  all  vanished  and  melted  away,  and 
only  a  few  intimate  friends  remained. 

Coming  downstairs  when  almost  everyone  had  left  the  upper 
rooms,  Juliet  saw  a  few  persons  in  the  supper-room,  and  went  in 
there  to  join  them. 
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'  Come  and  sit  down,  Juliet,  and  have  some  champagne  and 
some  chicken,'  cried  Bosa  Dalmaine  from  among  a  little  group  by 
the  door,  dragging  her  friend  down  into  a  chair;  and  just  then 
Cis  came  up  behind  her. 

'  Juliet,  won't  you  come  and  say  good-bye  to  Mdlle.  Eudenbach  ? 
—she  is  just  going.' 

Juliet  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  strangely ;  then  a  sudden 
impulse  came  into  her  mind. 

'  Certainly,'  she  answered  ;  *  where  is  she  ?' 

*In  the  hall,  waiting  for  her  carriage;'  and  th^y  went  out 
together. 

Gretchen  stood  ready  cloaked  for  her  departure. 

'  I  will  see,'  said  Juliet  to  herself,  '  whether  Mr?.  Dawh:on  was 
right; 

And  then  she  went  up  to  the  pianiste  with  outstretched  hand. 

*I  hope  you  have  had  some  supper,  Mdlle.  Budenbach.  Are  you 
sure  you  have  had  everything  you  want?  will  you  not  have  another 
glass  of  wine  before  you  go  ? — ^for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired. 
Sop—well,  I  must  thank  you  much  for  your  very  beautiful 
ittffiic;  everybody  has  been  delighted  with  it.  I  am  glad  to  have 
n»de  your  acquaintance,  especially  as  I  hear  that  you  know  my 
part  of  the  world.     Perhaps  you  come  from  my  county — do  you  ? ' 

'No,  Mrs.  Travers.  I  don't  think  I  know  it,'  answered  Gret- 
chen wonderingly,  and  half  turning  to  Cis  for  explanation. 

'  That  is  not  likely,  Juliet ;  what  makes  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  0  yes,  Mdlle.  Budenbach,  you  have  been  at  Sotherne,  for  there 
was  a  lady  here  this  evening  who  said  she  remembered  seeing  you 
in  Sotherne  Church.' 

*In  Sotherne  Church  1 '  repeated  Cis  in  genuine  amazement. 

But  over  Grretchen  Budenbach's  usually  pale  and  placid  face 
there  leapt  suddenly  a  bright  burning  blush,  flushing  vividly  from 
her  brow  to  her  neck. 

*  There  is  your  carriage,'  said  Juliet,  with  a  little  laugh  ;  *  I 
will  not  detain  you ;  but  I  think  I  must  be  right  about  your 
having  been  at  Sotherne.  Good-night,  and  many  thanks  for  your 
charming  music  1 ' 

^en  Cis  came  back  from  handing  the  lady  to  her  carriage  he 
found  his  wife  still  in  t\i^  hall.  '  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
tell-tale  blush?'  she  said  to  him,  with  a  short  little  laugh. 

*I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  he  answered  angrily.  *  What 
on  earth  do  you  suppose  Mdlle.  Budenbach  should  be  doing  down  at 
Sotherne?' 

'Ah,  that  I  should  indeed  be  puzzled  to  ^ay :  perhaps  you  can 
enlighten  me,  Cis  ?  ^ 
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But  Cis,  with  an  angry  exclamation,  brushed  past  her,  and 
slammed  his  study-door  in  her  face.  And  Juliet  went  back  into 
the  supper'-room. 


Chaptbb  XXIV. 

▲  PAIS  or  L0VBB8. 

The  rays  of  the  afternoon  July  sun  were  beating  down  fiercely 
upon  the  blaze  of  geraniums  and  calceolarias  on  the  lawn  at 
Sotheme,  where  the  parrot  was  swinging  violently  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  screams  of  joy,  in  his  cage,  and  where  Andrews,  the 
under-gardener,  toiled  and  sweltered  painfully  up  and  down  after 
the  mowing  machine.  The  striped  simblindswere  all  down  in  front 
of  the  drawing-room  and  library  windows  on  that  side  of  the  house, 
so  that  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  could  creep  into  those  two  rooms ;  then 
came  a  hedge  of  laurel  close  up  to  the  house,  and  beyond  it 
another  window,  unprotected  by  blind  or  curtain,  wide  open,  and 
not  looking  on  to  the  lawn  at  all,  but  on  to  a  straight  gra?el 
walk  which  led  from  the  back  regions  into  the  gardens. 

The  prospect  from  this  window  was  not  a  cheerful  one— just 
that  short  bit  of  walk  bounded  on  either  side  by  thick  laurel  and 
holly  bushes  and  another  evergreen  in  front — a  dark,  dismal- 
looking  yew  tree,  which  completely  shut  out  any  further  view. 

On  a  hot  day  like  this,  the  little  dark  comer  of  the  shrubbeij 
was,  perhaps,  not  unpleasing  to  look  at ;  suggesting,  as  it  did, 
coolness,  shade,  and  tranquillity ;  but  one  could  not  help  thinking 
how  dismal  it  must  be  on  the  many  days  of  the  year  when  it 
rained,  or  blew,  or  snowed  from  morning  till  night.  There  was 
not  much  inducement,  one  would  think,  for  the  occupant  of  that 
ground-floor  room  to  look  out  of  the  window.  And  yet  at  the 
present  moment  the  window  is,  as  I  said,  wide  open,  and  a  young 
woman,  with  both  elbows  on  the  window  sill,  is  leaning  idly  out  of 
it,  and  looking  down  the  very  bounded  limit  of  the  gravel  walk  in 
front  of  it. 

Time,  since  we  have  seen  her  last,  has  dealt  gently  with  the 
fair  Ernestine,  for  it  is  none  other  than  our  old  acquaintance  who 
so  leans  and  looks  from  her  work-room  window.  Her  brunette 
skin  is  as  clear,  her  black,  dickey-bird  eyes  are  as  bright  and . 
piercing,  her  figure  is  as  trim  and  natty  as  when  we  last  saw  her, , 
five  years  ago.  But  Ernestine  looks  considerably  bored.  There 
is  a  heap  of  finery  on  the  table,  and  a  dinner  dress  belonging  to 
her  mistress,  at  which  she  ought  to  be  working,  lies  on  the  floor 
behind  her,  where  she  has  cast  it  impatiently  from  her  with  an 
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eridest  intention  of  leaving  it  there  for  the  present,  while  she 
pursues  the  course  of  her  meditations. 

'  Mon  Dieu  I  how  dull  it  is  here  now! '  exclaims  Ernestine  aloud 
to  herself,  with  a  despairing  sigh.  ^  Never  one  goes  to  Londres  I 
never  one  sees  any  young  persons !  and  the  messieurs  that  come 
here,  never  they  bring  any  valets  I  If  it  was  not  for  the  money  I 
must  get  some  day  from  Madame,  I  would  not  stay  here  one  day — 
not  one  day  I  it  is  triste  a  faire  mourir.  Why,  it  was  better  in  the 
days  of  Madame  Travers,  Mademoiselle  Juliette,  and  that  gentil 
Colonel  Fleming ! — ce  pauvre  Colonel  Fleming  I  Que  Madame  I'a 
done  joliment  triche  I  Apr^s  tout,  if  Mademoiselle  Juliette  had 
married  him,  they  would  perhaps  have  come  here  often,  and  we 
might  have  had  a  little  changement.  Now,  never  I  get  an  affaire 
dn  ccBur  except  with  that  stupide  Jams —  ah  9a  I  qu'il  est  done  bete, 
oe  Jams  I  mais  enfin,'  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders, — ^  mais  enfin, 
&nte  de  mieux  I '  and  Ernestine  sighed  again  dolefully.  ^  No 
amnsements,  no  intrigues,  no  excitements,  nothing  now  but  ce  gros 
moDBleur  tr^laid,  who  makes  some  faces  at  me  every  time  he  does 
meet  me  on  the  stairs,  as  if  I  was  the  diable  lui-m^me !  and  only 
the  stupid  Jams  to  talk  to ;  but  where  can  he  be,  that  Jams !  is  he 
never  coming  to-day,  I  wonder ! ' 

At  this  point  of  her  reflections  there  was  a  step  on  the  gravel 
v^  and  James  the  footman — the  old  original  James,  from  whom 
'^  ago  she  had  wheedled  the  key  of  the  letter-bag,  and  whose 
constancy  to  the  object  of  his  affections  had  remained  unshaken 
ever  since  that  time,  appeared  round  the  comer  with  a  simpering 
and  somewhat  sheepish  grin  on  his  mutton-chop-whiskered  fece. 

*  Ah,  Mam'zell,  you  are  watching  for  me  I '  he  exclaimed  de- 
lightedly. 

*  Ah,  yes,  cruel  I '  sighed  Ernestine  sentimentally ;  ^  you  are  so 
late  to-day.    Where  is  Heegs  ? ' 

'  Mr.  'IggB  is  a^unning  'imself  in  the  kitching  garden,  and  a- 
'^efreshing  on  hiniself  with  his  Missus's  wall-firuit,'  replied  James 
fecetioTwly,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  window-sill,  and 
striving  in  vain  to  imprison  one  of  his  fair  charmer's  hands. 

'  I^issez-moi  tranquille  ! '  exclaimed  Ernestine,  slapping  at  him 
playfully.  <  I  have  some  serious  things  to  say  to  you.  Monsieur 
Jams.    What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ? ' 

*  Of  all  what,  my  hangel  ?  • 

*  Why,  of  ce  Monsieur  who  is  here,  of  course  ? ' 

*  Oh,  old  Lamps  ? '  cried  James,  for  so  he  respectfully  was  in  the 
^bit,  behind  Mr.  Higgs's  back,  of  denominating  the  Eev.  Daniel 
^plough,  who  was  Mrs.  Blair's  present  guest.  « Old  Lamps  ? 
<^li,what  should  I  think  of  him,  except  that  he's  a  mean  beast  ?  he 
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was  here  a  fortnight  last  year,  and  he  only  give  me  two-and--six 
when  he  went  away,  a-nd  I  had  cleaned  all  his  boots,  wamished  the 
shabby  old  clumps  up  till  they  looked  like  a  gentleman's  almost, 
besides  a-packing  and  a-unpacking  of  his  portmanty  — and  a 
raggeder,  wus-made  lot  of  shirts  I  never  did  see  in  a  gentle- 
man's wardrobe  in  all  my  bom  days  1  What  should  I  think  of 
him,  my  dear,  except  that  he's  a  stingy  old  bloke  ? ' 

*  Ah,  but  I  think  much  more  than  that,  Monsieur  Jams ! '  said 
Ernestine,  shaking  her  head  solemnly. 

'  What  do  you  think,  Mam'zell  ? ' 

*  Listen  :  I  do  think  that  this  Monsieur — ^what  do  you  call  him  ? 
— Lamplou  will  wish  to  marry  Madame  Blair  I ' 

'  No-o-o ! '  faltered  James  in  amazement,  while  his  mouth  fell 
very  wide  open. 

*  Yes,  lam  sure — you  will  see,'  said  Ernestine,  nodding  her  head 
sagaciously  and  solemnly ;  '  he  does  want  to  marry  her,  and  Madame 
will  not  say  no ;  it  is  affreux  that  your  prfitres  should  marry  them- 
selves ! ' 

*  Them's  your  popish  notions,  my  dear  !  '  here  put  in  her  swain 
reprovingly. 

'  But  nevertheless  it  is  so,'  continued  the  lady,  scornfully  ignor- 
ing the  interruption.  '  And  Madame  will  probablement  marry  her- 
Felf  to  this  fat  monsieur ;  and  then,  my  poor  Jams,  what  will  become 
of  you?  yon  will  lose  your  place ;  tbe  house  here  will  be  all  broken 
up,  the  servants  will  all  go,  you  will  have  to  get  another  place.' 

*  But  you,  Mam'zell  ? '  cried  James,  aghast  at  this  dismal  picture, 
— ^  you  ? — ^what  will  become  of  you  ?  Will  you  go  and  live  with 
Mrs.  Lamplough  in  London,  and  b«  diwided  from  Tne  ? ' 

'  I ! '  cried  Ernestine  indignantly ;  '  /  go  and  live  in  the  house 
of  a  married  cure,  and  be  made  to  go  to  his  miserable  church,  and 
to  do  what  a  fat,  ugly  monsieur  tells  me !  I ! ' 

'  Then  you'll  come  along  with  me  and  marry  me,  my  dear  ? ' 
cried  the  ardent  lover  rapturously. 

*  Marry  you  I  and  upon  what,  if  you  please.  Monsieur  Jams  ? 
can  one  marry  upon  rien  de  tout  but  love  ?  No,  Monsieur  Jams, 
when  these  things  do  force  me  to  leave  Madame  Blair,'  continued 
Ernestine,  rising  from  the  window  with  a  tragical  air,  '  I  do  go 
and  bury  my  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of  mine  own  country — in  my 
beautiful  France!  There  is  the  carriage  coming  home.  Monsieur 
Jams  ;  go  to  your  duties ! ' 

And  the  unfortunate  James,  aghast  at  his  lady-love's  eloquence, 
and  at  her  rejection  of  his  tender  advances,  was  perforce  obliged 
to  leave  her  suddenly  by  the  same  way  that  he  came,  lest  Higgs» 
returning  from  his  airing  in  the  kitchen  garden,  should  unwittingly 
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nm  np  against  him  and  discover  the  way  in  which  his  subordinate 
was  accustomed  to  waste  his  time  when  he  imagined  him  to  be 
polishing  the  spoons  and  forks. 

The  sleepy  old  horses  jog-trotted  up  to  the  front  door  after 
their  hour's  drive,  which,  except  under  very  strong  pressure,  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  time  which  the  coachman — also  an  old  servant,  and 
as  much  a  character  in  his  way  as  was  the  great  Higgs — would 
ever  allow  them  to  be  out, 

James,  still  slightly  ruflfled  with  his  parting  words  with  Ernes- 
tine, hastened  to  open  the  carriage  door  and  to  let  down  the  steps ; 
and  from  it  there  alighted  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Blair,  followed  by  an 
elderly  man  who  was  none  other  than  the  reverend  gentleman  whose 
matrimonial  intentions  Ernestine  had  been  so  well  able  to  fathom. 

Last  year,  when  Mr.  Lam])lough  in  his  newly  widowed  woe  had 
been  brought  down  by  a  mutual  friend  to  stay  at  Sotherne  for  a 
week  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  spirits,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  sweetness  of  the  consolations  which  his  hostess  had  all 
day  long  poured  like  balm  into  that  bruised  and  stricken  soul. 

With  gentle  sighs  she  had  often  gazed  at  him  fixedly,  and  then, 
murmuring  '  dear  friend ! '  had  raised  her  handkerchief  furtively 
to  her  eyes  as  though  her  feelings  were  too  much  for  her. 
Frequently  she  told  him  that  she  too  had  suffered — that  she  too 
hA  sorrowed — ^that  only  a  woman  who  had  lost  a  beloved  husband 
can  truly  sympathise  with  a  man  who  has  been  bereft  of  a  dearly 
beloved  wife  ;  that  such  sympathising  souls  are  sent  into  this  world 
to  console  and  to  comfort  each  other ;  that  now  for  the  first  time 
she  had  found  that  companion  soul  who  was  able  to  respond  with  * 
perfect  sjrmpathy  to  the  sorrows  which  she  had  borne  alone  for 
80  many  years. 

And  then  the  attentions,  the  'petits  soina  with  which  Mrs. 
Blair  encompassed  her  guest  were  unceasing  and  endless. 

How  she  studied  his  fancies  and  his  pleasures,  how  attentively 
she  drew  the  curtain  behind  his  chair  lest  he  should  feel  the  slightest 
draught,  how  assiduously  she  hunted  out  his  favourite  books  and 
sent  for  his  favourite  papers  and  magazines,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
how  carefully  she  piled  his  plate  with  the  choicest  morsels  and 
ordered  the  most  recherche  dishes  to  tempt  his  appetite,  and  almost 
went  on  her  knees  to  persuade  Higgs  to  bring  forth  the  best  old 
port  after  dinner  I 

In  all  this  Mrs.  Blair  had  an  object  in  view;  for  she,  like 
Ernestine,  was  getting  tired  of  the  dulness  of  Sotherne,  where  she 
could  just  afford  to  live,  but  which  she  could  not  afford  to  leave 
even  for  a  month's  trip  to  London  in  the  season.  And  was  not  the 
Bev,  Daniel  Lamplough  incumbent  of  the  district  church  pf  St, 
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Matthias,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Belgxavia? — where  hiselo' 
quent  and  somewhat  violent  denunciations  againt  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  and  the  somewhat  hazy  female  connected  with  that  prelate 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  the  ^  Scarlet  Lady/ 
attracted  rich  and  crowded  congregations,  whose  pew  rents  brought 
in  a  very  comfortable  income  to  their  worthy  vicar. 

Mrs.  Blair  did  not  think  the  position  would  be  altogether  a 
bad  one ;  and  then  she  calculated  that  she  would  probably  be  allowed 
to  retain  Sotheme  as  a  country  residence  as  well.  Juliet  had  said 
no  word  of  ever  ejecting  her  from  it ;  and  she  seemed  to  care  so 
little  now  for  the  home  of  her  childhood,  of  which  she  had  once  been 
so  passionately  fond,  that  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  she  would 
wish  to  return  to  it  herself. 

To  be  the  wife  of  a  popular  London  preacher,  residing  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  a  weU-appointed  house  in  Low 
Eccleston  Street ;  to  talk  of  Sotheme  as  '  my  country  place,'  and 
to  be  able  to  spend  the  autumn  months  there ;  to  play  the  coimtiy 
Lady  Bountiful  at  Sotheme,  and  the  woman  of  fashion  up  in  town, 
— was  an  existence  which  presented  many  charms  to  Mrs.  Blair's 
vivid  imagination. 

The  lover,  on  his  side,  had  also  been  making  his  calculations. 
He  had  noted  carefully  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  Mrs.  Blair's  sur- 
roundings at  Sotheme.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  place  did  not 
belong  to  her  but  to  her  stepdaughter,  but  he  imagined  that  she 
rented  it  from  her.  He  saw  her  surrounded  by  many  servants 
male  and  female,  with  a  carriage  to  drive  about  in,  and  hothouse 
and  vineries  to  keep  up ;  he  appreciated  her  excellent  cuisine,  and 
tasted  the  first-rate  wines  which  appeared  upon  her  table.  All 
these  things,  Mr.  Lamplough  knew,  could  not  be  had  without 
money ;  widows  generally  have  fat  jointures — indeed,  what  is  a 
widow  without  a  jointure  ? — therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
should  give  Mrs.  Blair  credit  for  one. 

The  mutual  friend  who  had  introduced  him  to  her  had  not 
known  much  about  her  private  concerns ;  there  was  no  one  else  to 
tell  him ;  and  certainly  Mrs.  Blair  herself  was  not  likely  to  divulge 
to  him  the  fact  that  the  establishment  was  entirely  kept  up  by 
her  stepdaughter  ;  that  carriage,  horses,  gardens,  and  servants  did 
not  cost  her  one  farthing ;  that  the  good  old  wine  was  allowed  her 
by  Juliet's  liberality  whenever  Higgs  could  be  induced  to  bring 
it  forth  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  her  own  living,  and  that  of  her  guests,  and 
Ernestine's  wages,  were  the  only  things  which  came  out  of  her  own 
pocket.     Mr.  Lamplough   knew  none  of  these  things,  and  Mn- 
Blair  knew  that  he  did  not,  and  she  was  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  enlighten  him. 
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Of  course,  during  his  first  visit  to  Sotheme,  in  the  character  of 
a  forlorn  and  heart-broken  uridower,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  indecorous  had  he  alluded,  however  faintly,  to  the 
possibilities  of  consolation  which  life  might  still  contain  for  him ; 
bat  when,  after  an  interval  of  eight  months^  during  which  time  these 
'companion  souls'  corresponded  freely  and  regularly,  Mr.  Lamp- 
lough  again  returned  to  Sotheme,  he  came  with  lavender  instead 
of  black  gloves,  with  a  hat-band  four  inches  wide  in  place  of 
the  eight-inch  width  of  first  woe ;  he  came  as  a  widower,  indeed, 
bntas  a  widower  to  whom  happiness  is  again  possible — he  came,  in 
short,  to  woo  and  to  conquer.  Mrs.  Blair  seemed  to  him  to  combine 
eveiy  requisite  for  duly  filling  the  position  which  he  contemplated 
asking  her  to  occupy.  She  wsis  still  a  most  elegant  and  pretty- 
Iookii]g  woman,  with  pleasing  manners  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
vorld,  and  she  was,  he  beUeved,  devotedly  attached  to  him. 

There  was  only  one  point  upon  which  Mr.  Lamplough  felt 
some  uneasiness,  and  where  his  religious  scruples  threatened  to 
sternly  bar  the  way  to  the  impulses  of  his  heart.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  Mrs.  Blair's  religious  views  were  most  lamentably  popish 
ia  tiieir  tendencies.  She  worshipped  weekly,  and  professed  to 
dfilight  in  Sotheme  Church,  where  divine  service  was  conducted  in 
awajthat  Mr.  Lamplough  did  not  at  all  approve  of.  There  were 
a  croa  and  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  and  a  memorial  window  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Blair's  first 
yomig  wife ;  good  Mr.  Dawson  preached  in  his  surplice,  and  had 
My  morning  prayers  throughout  the  year, — all  which  things  were 
an  abomination  in  Mr.  Lamplough's  eyes. 

But  a  worse  oflFence  even  than  this  was  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Blair's  French  Boman  Catholic  maid.  How  Mi's.  Blair  could  sufifer 
an  emissary  of  the  Pope,  a  Jesuit  perchance,  to  remain,  in  all  her 
unconverted  iniquity,  under  'her  very  roof,  was  a  fact  which  filled 
the  righteous  soul  of  the  Eeverend  Daniel  with  pious  horror 
whenever  he  thought  upon  it.  He  never  passed  Ernestine  upon 
the  stairs  or  in  the  passages  without  a  secret  shudder,  and  without 
privately  ejaculating,  *  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  1 ' — an  expres- 
sion which,  however,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  repeat  aloud,  as, 
™  be  done  so,  the  vivacious-looking  waiting  maid  would  have 
oeen  quite  capable  of  boxing  his  ears,  or  tearing  out  his  hair,  or 
otherwise  inflicting  some  bodily  injury  upon  him  with  her  strong 
little  brown  hands. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lamplough  felt  sure  that  the  lady  of  his 
affections  sinned  from  ignorance  only  in  this  particular.  Were 
the  horrors  of  the  popish  faith  once  pointed  out  to  her  by  an 
^^niest  Christian  like  himself,  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  at  once 
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Bee  and  lament  the  error  that  she  had  unwittingly  fallen  into  in 
harbouring  this  daughter  of  Babylon  for  so  many  years  in  her 
household.  Mr.  Lamplough  was  well  determined  that  no  such 
blot  should  mar  the  fair  Protestantism  of  his  own  establishment. 
On  the  very  day  that  Mrs.  Blair  consented  to  resign  her  happiness 
into  his  keeping,  Ernestine  should  take  her  departure. 

It  was  after  dinner — that  genial  hour  when,  having  well  fed 
and  well  drunk,  man  is  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  mankind. 
The  coffee  had  been  served,  the  lamp  brought  in,  the  curtains 
drawn  lightly  over  the  still  open  windows ;  there  was  no  chance 
of  any  further  interruption  from  Higgs  until  ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  Daniel  Lamplough  leaned  back  in  a  luxurious  satin- 
covered  armchair,  rested  his  hands  one  on  each  of  his  knees,  and 
smiled  benignly  at  his  hostess.  He  was  not  a  pleasant  or  romantic- 
looking  lover  certainly,  and  Mrs.  Blair  could  not  help  thinking  eo 
as  she  glanced  up  at  him  from  her  work.  Time  was  when  she  had 
dreamt  of  other  kinds  of  men,  of  tall  soldierly  men  with  refined 
faces  and  polished  manners — men,  for  instance,  like  Colonel  l 
Fleming  had  been.  But  those  dreams  were  all  over  for  her  now 
— she  was  obliged  to  smother  them  away  with  a  sigh  ;  whffli  a 
woman  is  past  forty,  she  must  take  what  comes  in  her  way  and  be 
thankful. 

And  the  man  that  had  come  in  her  way  was  not  prepossessing 
in  appearance.  Mr.  Lamplough  was  fat,  and  even  greasy-looking 
in  the  face  ;  his  cheeks,  of  a  dull  red  hue,  hung  down  in  flabby, 
fleshy  ba-^s  upon  his  neck,  and  were  adorned  with  long  straggling 
yellowish  whiskers  flecked  with  grey ;  his  eyes  were  small  and  pig- 
like ;  his  nose  was  wide  and  rather  red ;  and  his  hair  'was  lank  and 
long,  and  smelt  T)f  the  free  use  of  hair>oil.  Nor  were  his  clothes 
put  on  with  that  neatness  and  care  which  invariably  pleases  the 
female  eye :  his  coat  was  wrinkled,  shiny,  and  shabby ;  his  boots 
were  large,  thick,  and  clumsy ;  his  shirt  and  voluminous  white  tie 
were  never  of  the  cleanest,  and  always  gave  indications  of  that 
*  healthy  action  of  the  skin '  which  doctors  say  is  such  a  desiiable 
condition  of  the  body,  and  which  Mr.  Lamplough  apparently  en- 
joyed in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  real  fact  was  that  the  man  was  not  a  gentleman — ^he  was 
essentially  vulgar.  And  Mrs.  Blair  had  lived  quite  enough  among 
men  who  were  thoroughbred  to  bo  perfectly  conscious  of  this 
failing  in  her  would-be  lover.  But,  after  all,  a  woman  of  her  age 
cannot  afford  to  be  too  fastidious ! 

Mrs.  Blair  herself  was  to  the  full  as  elegant  and  well-preserved 
a  woman  as  ever. 

Her  fair  hair  was  still  dono  up  in  the  same  mysterious  ?ind 
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innumerable  bo^vs  and  puffs  over  her  high  white  forehead,  hqr 
eyes  were  still  fringed  with  the  strikingly  dark  lashes,  and  the 
carmine  upon  her  cheeks  and  lips  was  as  vivid  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
but  then  Ihede  are  things  in  which  ai-t  so  far  surpasses  nature. 

As  she  sat  in  a  faultless  evening  toilette  by  the  shaded  lamp, 
with  some  plain  work  in  her  white  hands — it  was  a  checked  print 
frock  for  a  little  village  child,  a  style  of  work  she  had  lately 
adopted  in  deference  to  the  serious  profession  of  the  man  whom 
she  was  desirous  of  captivating — Mr.  Lamplough  gazed  at  her 
admiringly,  and  thought  that  she  certainly  was  a  very  pleasant 
object  to  look  upon,  and  that  she  would  be  a  great  ornament  to 
Uls  home  in  Lower  Eccleston  Street. 

'  How  industrious  you  are  this  evening,  dear  Mrs.  Blair  1 '  he 
said,  in  that  gentle  cooing  voice  which  he  always  adopted  when 
addressing  the  fair  sex. 

Mrs.  Blair  smiled  blandly.  ^  I  am  anxious  to  get  this  little 
frock  finished  to-night ;  it  is  for  little  Susan  Snuggs  in  the  village. 
That  is  a  very  sad  case,  dear  Mr.  Lamplough ;  seven  little  children 
and  an  invalid  mother — and  the  father  gets  such  poor  wages  I  If 
lean  do  some  little  trifle  for  the  poor  things,  I  am  always  so  glad.' 

'  Always  tender-hearted,  always  occupied  in  good  works,  dear 
friend ! '  murmured  Mr.  Lamplough  tenderly.  *  Ah  I  where  is  the 
limit  to  lovely  woman's  influence  when  she  gives  her  time  to 
clothe  the  poor  and  to  comfort  the  broken-hearted  I  A  ministering 
angel  thou  I '  added  Mr.  Lamplough,  carried  away  by  an  efiTusion 
of  feeling ;  though  whether  the  ejaculation  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Blair  in  particular,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  female  sex  in  general, 
was  not  quite  clear. 

*  Dear  friend,  you  over-estimate  my  poor  efforts  ;  you  are  over- 
indulgent  to  me  1 '  murmured  the  widow,  bending  over  her  work.) 

*  Not  at  all,  my  dear  lady,  not  at  all.  Do  I  not  know  your 
worth  ?  have  I  not  watched  you  daily  in  your  home,  where  you  so 
gracefully  and  in  such  a  Christian  spirit  fulfil  all  the  varied  rela- 
tions of  mistress,  of  hostess,  and  of  friend  ?  have  I  not  learnt  to 
appreciate  all  the  sweet  graces  and  the  pure  virtues  of  your 
character,  dear — may  I  not  almost  say,  dearest  ? — friend  I '  and  here 
Mr.  Lamplough  rose,  not  without  an  effort,  from  his  low  chair,  and, 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings,  dropped  with  a 
thud  upon  both  his  fat  knees  in  front  of  his  innamorata. 

With  ready  presence  of  mind  Mrs.  Blair  had,  by  a  dexterous 
whisk,  swept  her  delicate  muslin  flounces  away  just  in  time  to 
save  their  being  crumpled  by  the  substantial  knees  of  her  prostrate 
lover,  and  now,  with  a  pretty  flutter,  she  appeared  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  modest  confusion. 
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*  Dear  Mr.  Lamplough,  pray  rise — I  entreat  you :  if  anyone 
should  come  in — '  she  stammered, 

*  No  one  will  come  in ;  Higgs  has  already  brought  the  t«a,* 
said  Mr.  Lamplough,  with  practical  bathos.  ^  No,  deaiest  Mrs. 
Blair,  never  will  I  rise — ^never  will  I  move  from  this  spot — ^until 
you  deign  to  give  a  favourable  answer  to  my  prayer;  until 
you  promise  to  comfort  my  lonely  heart,  and  to  bless  my  lonely 
home  I ' 

*  Mr.  Lamplough  I '  murmured  the  widow,  hiding  her  face 
behind  her  lace  handkerchief. 

^  Sweet  sympathising  spirit,  deign  to  listen  to  my  suit ;  let  us 
join  our  hearts,  our  hands,  and  I  may  say  our  fortunes — may  I  not  ! 
call  you  my  own,  my  Maria  ? '  « 

*Mr.  Lamplough!'  again  murmured  the  lady  in  a  fainter 
voice. 

*Nay,  why  this  formality?  call  me  Daniel,  yofwr  Daniel!' 
tenderly  whispered  the  lover,  who  began  to  be  tired  of  kneeling. 
For  a  man  of  his  size  and  age  it  was  a  trying  posture,  and  began  to 
make  his  back  ache,  in  spite  of  his  previous  vows  of  remainiog 
there  for  an  indefinite  period.  '  Call  me  Daniel  I '  he  exclaimed ; 
and  with  a  view  to  speedily  bringing  about  the  conclusion  of  this 
physically  painful  scene,  he  further  proceeded  to  place  his  arms 
around  the  coy  form  of  his  beloved. 

Mrs.  Blair,  after  uttering  a  faint  protesting  ciy,  whispered 
*  Daniel  I '  as  she  was  told,  and  let  her  head  sink  gracefully  doira 
upon  his  shoulder.  Mr.  Lamplough  afterwards  discovered  several 
smeary  streaks  of  white  and  pink  powder  upon  his  coat  where  that 
fair  cheek  had  lain — a  discovery  which  filled  him  with  great 
curiosity  and  unbounded  amazement,  for  he  had  believed  in  Mrs 
Blair's  complexion  as  firmly  as  he  did  in  her  money. 

That  discovery,  however,  was  only  made  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Nothing  occurred  to  mar  those  first  few  moments  of  bliss. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  lovers  had  a  little  settled  down,  and 
Mr.  Lamplough  had  regained  the  secure  comfort  of  his  easy  chair,— 
which,  however,  he  wheeled-up  considerablynearer  to  thelady  of  bis 
affections  than  it  had  been  before  he  had  declared  his  intentions  to 
her, — ^he  at  once  took  occasion  to  establish  the  mastery  which 
he  intended  to  assume  over  her  by  broaching  the  subject  that  lay 
upon  his  conscience — concerning  the  dismissal  of  the  *  Babylonian 
woman.' 

*  There  is  one  little  sacrifice,  my  love,  which  I  must  ask  yoor 
affection  to  make  for  me,'  he  began. 

'  Vanity ! '  cried  Mrs.  Blair,  who  had  already  assumed  the  play- 
ful coquetry  suitable  to  an  affianced  maiden.     '  Vanity  I  as  if  y<Hi 
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did  not  know  that  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do   for  you, 
Daniel ! ' 

*  Dearest ! '  murmured  he,  pressing  her  hand  tenderly,  *  I  know 
you  love  me  too  well  to  refuse  the  trifling  sacrifice  I  must  ask  of 
you,  especially  when  I  point  out  to  you  how  unsuited  to  the  high 
Christian  calling  of  a  Protestant  minister's  wife  such  an  attendant 
is,— my  love,  I  must  ask  you  to  send  away  that  popish  French  maid 
at  once.' 

'  Send  away  Ernestine  1 '  gasped  Mrs.  Blair. 

*  Even  so,  my  chosen  Maria ;  the  association  of  a  Christian 
Protestant  lady  with  an  idolatrous  papist  savours  too  much  of 
offering  of  meats  to  idols ^ 

'  What  possible  harm  can  poor  Ernestine  do  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Blair, 
with  more  sharpness  than  is  generally  admissible  in  the  sweet  con- 
Terse  of  affianced  lovers.  *  I  never  heard  her  talk  of  religion  at  all, 
and  I  am  sure  she  doesn't  care  where  she  goes  to  church;  I 
cannot  get  on  at  all  without  Ernestine,  I  am  so  used  to  her ;  and 
4e  has  been  with  me  so  long,  and  understands  my  ways  so  well. 
No,  really,  Mr.  Lamplough,  I  cannot  send  away  Ernestine — I  will 
do  anything  else  to  please  you,  but  not  that.' 

*And  yet,  dear  friend,'  said  Mr.  Lamplough,  in  that  gentle 
voice  which  was  never  raised  in  anger,  and  in  which  yet  might  be 
(liscerned  a  certain  ring  of  determination  which  augured  badly  for 
Mrs.  Blair's  chances  of  having  her  own  way, — *  and  yet  that  is  un- 
fortunately the  one  thing  which  my  conscience  is  obliged  to  ask  of 
you— the  one  thing,  I  may  say,  which  you  must  give  up  to  me  as  a 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  aflfection.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Mrs.  Blair  bit  her 
lip  in  vexation.  She  saw  plainly  enough  that  Mr.  Lamplough 
made  the  dismissal  of  Ernestine  the  ^wie  qua  non  of  the  engage- 
ment between  them, — that  she  must  either  give  up  the  ofiending 
waiting-maid,  or  else  her  new-bom  hopes  of  a  second  marriage  and 
an  establishment  in  Belgravia. 

It  would  be  dreadful  work,  doing  without  Ernestine,  who  knew 
her  so  well — who  understood  so  many  cunning  arts  in  hair- dressing 
and  in  face-decorating ;  how  she  should  get  on  at  first  without  her, 
she  could  not  think ;  but  then,  it  would  be  still  more  dreadful  to 
give  up  those  dreams  of  London  seasons  and  London  gaieties  which 
she  seemed  to  have  but  just  secured  within  her  grasp.  No,  Mrs. 
Blair  felt,  anything  but  that :  it  was  very  possible  that  she  might 
find  another  maid,  English  and  Protestant,  who  would  be  as  clever 
ia  the  mysteries  of  her  profession  as  was  Ernestine,  but  it  was 
kardly  possible  that  she  would  have  another  chance  of  a  second 
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marriage,  and  that  with  a  man  who  possessed  a  house  in  Lower 
Eccleston  Street. 

With  one  great  gulping  sigh  in  homage  to  Ernestine's  varied 
talents,  Mrs.  Blair  gave  in. 

'  Of  course,  Daniel,  if  you  make  such  a  point  of  it,  I  must  do 
what  you  wish — but  the  girl  is  very  clever,  and  will  be  a  great'loss 
to  me  ;  still,  if  you  really  insist  upon  it,  of  course  I  am  only  too 
happy  to  please  you.' 

*  There's  my  own  sweet  Maria  1 '  cried  Mr.  Lamplough,  lapsing 
again  into  the  fond  lover,  and  pressing  his  betrothed's  hand 
tenderly  to  his  lips.  *  And  you  will  send  her  away  to-morrow,  my 
love  ? ' 

*  To-morrow  ! '  cried  poor  Mrs.  Blair,  in  dismay. 

*  Yes,  my  love ;  I  can  no  longer  allow  a  child  of  Belial  to  rest 
under  the  same  roof  as  my  promised  bride.' 

'  But  surely  not  to-morrow.  What  excuse  can  I  give  for  turn- 
ing her  out  of  the  house  like  tliat  after  she  has  been  with  me  bo 
long  ?  and  what  shall  I  do  for  a  maid  ?  Pray  allow  me  at  least  to 
give  her  a  month's  warning ;  consider  the  inconvenience — the  in- 
justice  ' 

*Say  no  more,  my  love — the  girl  is  very  frivolous,  and  her 
manner  to  myself  is  full  of  disrespect.  There  is  a  very  nice,  modest 
looking  housemaid,  who  can  surely  wait  upon  you  for  a  week  or 
two  until  you  can  find  another  maid.  You  will,  I  know,  do  as  I 
wish,  my  love  ;  give  her  a  month's  wages  to-morrow  morning,  and 
let  her  go  :  the  siglit  of  that  popish  woman  is  abhorrent  to  me  I' 
and,  as  if  to  close  the  discussion,  Mr.  Lamplough,  after  once  again 
pressing  Mrs.  Blair's  hand  most  tenderly  within  his  own,  took  up 
the  Recordj  out  of  which  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud  such  choice 
extracts  as  he  thought  might  interest  the  future  wife  of  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  Matthias'  Church. 

And  Mrs.  Blair  smothered  her  discomfiture  as  well  as  she  could, 
endeavouring  to  console  herself  with  dreams  of  the  select  enter- 
tainments she  would  give  when  once  she  was  established  as  mistress 
of  that  house  in  Lower  Eccleston  Street. 

(7b  U  continued.) 


BELGRAVIA. 

JANUARY  1877. 
sr  wiLKiE  counrs. 

I 

L 

*  fXlBEE  captain  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,'  the  widow  remarked 
I      to  me.     *  He  has  given  up  his  ship ;  he  possesses  a  suiBcient 
inoome,  and  he  has  nobody  to  live  with  him.     I  should  like  to 
kno^w  'why  he  doesn't  marry.' 

*  Tlie  captain  was  excessively  rude  to  me,'  the  widow's  younger 
^ster  added,  on  her  side.  *  When  we  took  leave  of  him  in  London, 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  likelihood  oi  his  joining  us  at  Brighton 
this  season.  He  turned  his  back  on  me  as  if  I  had  mortally 
offended  him ;  and  he  m^de  me  this  extraordinary  answer :  ^*  Miss, 
I  bate  the  sight  of  the  sea  1 "  The  man  has  been  a  sailor  all  his 
life.       What  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  he  hates  the  sight  of 

ilie  sea? ' 

I  ^ras  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  widow  and  the  widow's 
sister.  The  other  members  of  our  little  society  at  the  boarding- 
lioTise  had  all  gone  to  a  concert.  I  was  known  to  be  the  captain's 
oldest  friend,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  events  of  the 
captain's  life.  N©  polite  alternative  was  left  but  to  answer  the 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  me. 

« I  car  satisfy  your  curiosity,'  I  said  to  the  two  ladies,  *  without 
violating  any  confidence  reposed  in  me — if  you  only  have  patience 
enough  to  listen  to  a  very  strange  story.' 

It  is  needless  to  report  the  answer  that  I  received.  We  sent 
a-way  the  tea-things,  and  we  trimmed  the  lamp ;  and  then  I  told  the 
ladies  why  the  captain  would  never  marry,  and  why  (sailor  as  he 
-was)  he  hated  the  sight  of  the  sea. 

II. 

Thb  British  merchantman  ^Fortuna'  (on  the  last  occasion  when. 
0\xr  friend  the  <;aptain  took  command  of  the  ship)  sailed  from  the 
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port  of  Liverpool  with  the  morning  tide.  She  was  bound  to 
certain  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  search  of  a  cargo  of  sandal- 
wood— ^a  commodity  which,  in  those  days,  found  a  ready  and 
profitable  market  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

A  large  discretion  was  reposed  in  the  captain  by  the  owners, 
who  knew  him  to  be  not  only  thoroughly  trustworthy,  but  a  man 
of  rare  abilities,  carefully  cultivated  during  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
sea-faring  life.  Devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  professional  duties,  he 
was  a  hard  reader  and  an  excellent  linguist  as  well.    Having  had 
considerable  experience  among    the  inhabitants  of   the  Pacific 
Islands,   he  had    attentively   studied  their    characters,   and  had 
mastered  their  language  ih  more  than  one  of  its  many  dialects. 
Thanks  to  the  valuable  information  thus  obtained,  the  captain  was 
never  at  a  loss  to  conciliate  the  islanders  ;  and  he  had  more  than 
once  succeeded  in  finding  a  cargo,  under  circumstances  in  which 
other  captains  had  failed.     Possessing  these  merits,  he  had  his  &ii 
share  of  human  defects.     For  instance,  he  was  a  little  too  conscious 
of  his  own  good  looks— of  his  bright  chestnut  hair  and  whiskers,  of 
his  beautiful  blue  eyes,  of  his  fair  white  skin  which  many  a  woman 
had  looked  at  with  the  admiration  that  is  akin  to  envy.     His 
shapely  hands  were  protected  by  gloves ;  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
sheltered  his  complexion  in  fine  weather  from  the  sun.     He  was 
nice  in  his  choice  of  perfumes ;  he  never  drank  spirits,  and  the 
smell  of  tobacco  was   abhorrent  to  him.     New  men  among  his 
ofiicers  and  his  crew,  seeing  him  studying  in  his  cabin,  perfectly 
dressed,  washed  and  brushed  until  he  was  an  object  speckless  to 
look  upon,  soft  of  voice  and  careful  in  his  choice  of  words,  were 
apt  to  conclude  that  they  had  trusted  themselves  at  sea  under  a 
commander  who  was  an  anomalous  mixture  of  a  schoolmaster  and 
a  dandy.    But  if  the  slightest  in&action  of  discipline  took  place, 
or  if  the  storm  rose  and  the  vessel  was  in  peril,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  gloved  hands  held  a  rod  of  iron,  that  the  soft 
voice  could  make  itself  heard  through  wind  and  sea  from  one  end 
of  the  deck  to  the  other,   and  that  it  issued  orders  which  the 
greatest    fool  on  board  knew   to  be  orders  that  saved   the  ship. 
Throughout  his  professional  life,  the  general  impression  that  this 
variously-gifted  man  produced  on  the  little  world  about  him  was 
always  the  same.     Some  few  liked  him ;  everybody  respected  him ; 
nobody  understood  him.     The  captain  accepted  those  results,  and 
went  on  reading  his  books  and  protecting  his  complexion;  and 
his  owners  shook  hands  with  him,  and  put  up  with  his  gloves. 

The  *  Fortuna '  touched  at  Eio  for  water,  and  for  supplies  of 
food  which  might  prove  useful  in  case  of  scurvy.  In  due  time  the 
ship  rounded  Cape  Horn,  in  the  finest  weather  ever  known  in  thos^ 
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latitodes  by  the  oldest  hand  on  board.  The  mate,  one  Mr.  Dun- 
calf— a  boozing,  wheezing,  self-confident  old  sea-dog,  with  a 
flaming  fece,  and  a  vast  vocabulary  of  oaths — swore  that  he  didn't 
like  it,  *  The  foul  weather's  comings  my  lads,'  said  Mr.  Duncalf, 
'Mark  my  words,  there'll  be  wind  enough  to  take  the  curl  out  ot 
the  captain's  whiskers  before  we  are  many  days  older ! ' 

I>uring  a  fortnight  more  the  ship  cruised  in  search  of  the 
islands  to  which  the  owners  had  directed  her.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  wind  took  the  predicted  liberties  with  the  captain's 
whigkers,  and  Mr.  Duncalf  stood  revealed  to  an  admiring  crew  in 
the  character  of  a  true  prophet. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  *  Fortuna'  ran  before  the 
stomi,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  sea-  On  the  fourth  morning  the 
gale  blew  itself  out,  the  sim  appeared  again  towards  nooD,  and  the 
captain  was  able  to  take  an  observation.  The  result  informed 
him  that  he  was  in  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  which  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted.  Thereupon  the  officers  were  called  into 
the  cabin.  Mr.  Duncalf,  as  became  his  rank,  was  consulted  first. 
His  opinion  possessed  the  merit  of  brevity.  ^  My  lads,  the  ship's 
bewitched.  Take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall  wish  ourselves  back  in 
m  own  latitudes  before  we  are  many  days  older.'  Which,  being 
interpreted,  meant  that  Mr.  Duncalf  was  lost,  like  his  superior 
officer,  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

The  captain  decided  (the  weather  being  now  quite  fine  again) 
to  stand  on,  under  an  easy  press  of  sail,  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
iQore,  and  to  see  if  anything  came  of  it. 

Soon  after  nightfall  something  did  come  of  it.  The  look-out 
forward  hailed  the  deck  with  the  dreadful  cry,  *  Breakers  ahead  I ' 
In  less  than  a  minute  more  everybody  heard  the  crash  of  the  broken 
water.  The  *  Fortuna '  was  put  about,  and  came  round  slowly  in  the 
light  wind.  Thanks  to  the  timely  alarm  and  the  fine  weather,  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  was  easily  provided  for.  They  kept  her  under 
short  sail,  and  they  waited  for  the  morning. 

The  dawn  showed  them  in  the  distance  a  glorious  green  island, 
not  marked  in  the  ship's  charts — an  island  girt  about  by  a  coral 
reef^  and  having  in  its  midst  a  high-peaked  mountain,  which  looked, 
through  the  telescope,  like  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  Mr. 
Boncalf,  taking  his  morning  draught  of  rum-and-water,  shook  his 
groggy  old  bead,  and  said  (and  swore) :  '  My  lads,  I  don't  like  the 
look  of  that  island.'  The  captain  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
had  one  of  the  ship's  boats  put  into  the  water ;  he  armed  himself 
and  six  of  his  crew  who  accompanied  him,  and  away  he  went  in  the 
morning  sunlight  to  visit  the  island. 

Skirting  round  the  ooral  reef,  they  found  a^natural  breach,  which 
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proved  to  be  broad  enough  and  deep  enough  not  only  for  the 
passage  of  the  boat  but  of  the  ship  herself  if  needfiiL  Crossing  the 
broad  inner  belt  of  smooth  water,  they  approached  the  golden  sands 
of  the  island,  strewed  with  magnificent  shells,  and  crowded  by  the 
dusky  islanders — men,  women,  and  children,  all  waiting  in  breath- 
less astonishment  to  see  the  strangers  land. 

The  captain  kept  the  boat  off,  and  examined  the  islanders  care- 
fiilly.  The  innocent,  simple  people  danced,  and  sang,  and  ran  into 
the  water,  imploring  their  wonderful  white  visitors  by  gestures  to 
come  on  shore.  Not  a  creature  among  them  carried  arms  of  any 
sort ;  a  hospitable  curiosity  animated  the  entire  population.  The 
men  cried  out,  in  their  smooth,  musical  language,  *  Come  and  eat !' 
and  the  plump,  black-eyed  women,  all  laughing  together,  added 
their  own  invitation,  '  Come  and  be  kissed ! '  Was  it  in  mortals  to 
resist  such  temptations  as  these?  The  captain  led  tlie  way  on 
shore,  and  the  women  surrounded  him  in  an  instant,  and  screamed 
for  joy  at  the  glorious  spectacle  of  his  whiskers,  his  complexion,  and 
his  gloves.  So  the  mariners  from  the  far  north  were  welcomed  to 
the  newly-discovered  island. 

III. 

The  morning  wore  on.  Mr.  Duncalf,  in  charge  of  the  ship, 
cursing  the  island,  over  his  rum-and-water,  as  '  a  beastly  green  strip 
of  a  place,  not  laid  down  in  any  Christian  chart,'  was  kept  waiting 
four  mortal  hours  before  the  captain  returned  to  his  command,  and 
reported  himself  to  his  oflScers  as  follows : 

He  had  found  his  knowledge  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  suflScient 
to  make  himself  in  some  degree  understood  by  the  natives  of  the 
new  island.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  he  had  made  a  first 
journey  of  exploration,  and  had  seen  for  himself  that  the  place  was 
a  marvel  of  natural  beauty  and  fertility.  ITie  one  barren  spot  in 
it  was  the  peak  of  the  volcanic  mountain,  composed  of  crumbling 
rock ;  originally,  no  doubt,  lava  and  ashes,  which  had  cooled  and 
consolidated  with  the  lapse  of  time.  '  So  far  as  he  had  seen,  the 
crater  at  the  top  was  now  an  extinct  crater.  But,  if  he  had  under- 
stood rightly,  the  chief  had  spoken  of  earthquakes  and  eruptions  at 
certain  bygone  periods,  some  of  which  lay  within  his  own  earliest 
recollections  of  the  place.  Adverting  next  to  considerations  of 
practical  utility,  the  captain  announced  that  he  had  seen  sandal- 
wood enough  on  the  island  to  load  a  dozen  ships,  and  that  the 
natives  were  willing  to  part  with  it  for  a  few  toys  and  trinkets 
generally  distributed  among  them.  To  the  mate's  disgust,  the 
*  Fortuna '  was  taken  inside  the  reef  that  day,  and  was  anchored  before 
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taAdet  in  a  natural  harbour.  Twelve  hours  of  recreation,  beginning 
with  the  next  morning,  were  granted  to  the  men,  under  the  wise 
restrictions  in  such  cases  established  by  the  captain.  That  interval 
over,  the  work  of  cutting  the  precious  wood  and  loading  the  ship 
was  to  be  unintermittingly  pursued. 

Mr.  Duncalf  had  the  first  watch  after  the  *  Fortuna '  had  been 
made  snug.  He  took  the  boatswain  aside  (an  ancient  sear-dog  like 
himself),  and  he  said  in  a  grufif  whisper :  *  My  lad,  this  here  ain't 
the  island  laid  down  in  our  sailing  orders.  See  if  mischief  don't 
come  of  disobeying  orders  before  we  are  many  days  older.' 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  mischief  happened  that  night.  But  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  a  suspicious  circumstance  occurred ;  and 
Mr.  Duncalf  whispered  to  the  boatswain :  *  What  did  I  tell  you  ? ' 
The  captain  and  the  chief  of  the  islanders  held  a  private  conference 
in  the  cabin  ;  and  the  captain,  after  first  forbidding  any  commimi- 
cation  with  the  shore  until  his  return,  suddenly  left  the  ship  alone 
with  the  chief,  in  the  chieFs  own  canoe. 

What  did  this  strange  disappearance  mean  ?  The  captain  him- 
self, when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  canoe,  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  answer  that  question. 

*  Shall  we  be  a  long  time  away  from  the  ship  ? '  he  asked. 

The  chief  answered  mysteriously :  '  Long  time  or  short  time, 
your  life  depends  on  it,  and  the  lives  of  your  men.' 

Paddling  his  light  little  vessel  in  silence  over  the  smooth  water 
inside  the  reef,  the  chief  took  his  visitor  ashore  at  a  part  of  the 
island  which  was  quite  new  to  the  captain.  The  two  crossed  a  ravine 
and  ascended  an  eminence  beyond.  There  the  chief  stopped,  and 
silently  pointed  out  to  sea. 

The  captain  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  to  him,  and  dis- 
covered a  second  and  a  smaller  island,  lying  away  to  the  south-west 
at  a  distance  of  under  two  miles.  Taking  out  his  telescope  firom  the 
case  by  which  it  was  slung  at  his  back,  he  examined  the  place 
through  his  glass.  Two  of  the  native  canoes  were  lying  oflf  the  shore 
of  the  new  island ;  and  the  men  in  them  appeared  to  be  aU  kneeling 
or  crouching  in  curiously-chosen  attitudes.  Shifting  his  range  a 
little,  the  captain  next  beheld  the  figure  of  a  tall  and  solitary  man— 
the  one  inhabitant  of  the  island  whom  he  could  discover.  The  man 
was  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  a  rocky  cape.  A  fire  was 
burning  at  his  feet.  Now  he  lifted  his  arms  solemnly  to  the  sky ; 
now  he  dropped  some  invisible  fuel  into  the  fire,  which  made  a  blue 
smoke;  and  now  he  cast  other  invisible  objects  into  the  canoes 
floating  beneath  him,  which  the  islanders  reverently  received  with 
bodies  that  crouched  in  abject  submission.  Lowering  his  telescope, 
the  captain  looked  round  at  the  chief  for  an  explanation.   The  chief 
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gave  the  explanation  readily.    His  language  may  be  interpreted 
in  these  terms : 

*  Wonderful  white  stranger  1  the  island  you  see  yonder  is  a 
Holy  Island.  As  such  it  is  Taboo — an  island  sanctified  and  set 
apart.  The  honourable  person  whom  you  notice  on  the  rock  is  an 
all-powerful  favourite  of  the  gods.  He  is  by  vocation  a  Sorcerer, 
and  by  rank  a  Priest.  You  now  see  him  casting  charms  and 
blessings  into  the  canoes  of  our  fishermen,  who  kneel  to  him  for  fine 
weather  and  great  plenty  of  fish.  If  any  pro&ne  person,  native  or 
stranger,  presumes  to  set  foot  on  that  island,  my  otherwise  peaceable 
subjects  will  (in  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty)  put  that  person 
to  death.  Mention  this  to  your  men.  They  will  be  fed  by  my 
male  people  and  fondled  by  my  female  people  so  long  as  they  keep 
clear  of  the  Holy  Isle.  As  they  value  their  lives,  let  them  respect 
this  prohibition.  Is  it  understood  between  us  ?  Wonderful  white 
stranger,  my  canoe  is  waiting  for  you.     Let  us  go  back.' 

Understanding  enough  of  the  chief's  language  (illustrated  by 
his  gestures)  to  receive  in  the  right  spirit  the  communication  thus 
addressed  to  him,  the  captain  repeated  the  warning  to  the  ship's 
company  in  the  plainest  possible  English.  The  ofiScers  and  men 
then  took  their  holiday  on  shore,  with  the  exception  of  JVIr.  Duncalf^ 
who  positively  refused  to  leave  the  ship.  For  twelve  delightful 
hours  they  were  fed  by  the  male  people  and  fondled  by  the  female 
people,  and  then  they  were  mercilessly  torn  from  the  flesh-pots  and 
the  arms  of  their  new  friends,  and  set  to  work  on  the  sandal-wood 
in  good  earnest.  Mr.  Duncalf  superintended  the  loading,  and 
waited  for  the  mischief  that  was  to  come  of  disobeying  the  owners' 
orders,  with  a  confidence  worthy  of  a  better  cause.. 

IV. 

Stkakgely  enough,  chance  once  more  declared  itself  in  &vour 
of  the  mate's  point  of  view.  The  mischief  did  actually  oome,  and 
the  chosen  instrument  of  it  was  a  handsome  young  idander,  who 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  chief. 

The  captain  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  sweet-tempered,  intelligent 
lad.  Pursuing  his  studies  in  the  dialect  of  the  island  at  leisure 
hours,  he  had  made  the  chief's  son  his  tutor,  and  had  amused  him- 
self by  instructing  the  youth  in  English  by  way  of  return.  More 
than  a  month  had  passed  in  this  intercourse,  and  the  ship's  lading 
was  being  rapidly  completed,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  talk 
between  the  two  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Island. 

*  Does  nobody  live  on  the  island  but  the  Priest  ? '  the  captain 
asked. 
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The  chiefs  son  looked  round  him  snspicionsly.    '  Promifle  me 
jwa  won't  tell  anybody  1 '  he  began  very  earnestly. 
The  captain  gave  his  promise. 

^  There  is  one  other  person  on  the  island/  the  lad  whispered ; '  a 
person  to  least  yonr  eyes  upon  if  you  could  only  see  her  I  She  is 
the  Priest's  daughter.  She  was  taken  to  the  island  in  her  infancy, 
and  has  never  left  it  since.  In  that  sacred  solitude  she  has  never 
looked  on  any  human  beings  but  her  &ther  and  her  mother.  I 
once  saw  her  from  my  canoe,  taking  care  not  to  attract  her  notice, 
or  to  approach  too  near  the  holy  soil.  Oh,  so  young,  dear  master, 
and  oh,  so  beautiful  I '  The  chief's  son  completed  the  description 
if       by  kissing  his  own  hands  in  silent  rapture. 

The  captain's  fine  blue  eyes  sparkled.     He  asked  no  more  ques- 
f       tions;  but,  later  on  that  day,  he  paid  a  secret  visit  to  the  eminence 
t      which  overlooked  the  Holy  Island.     The  next  day  and  the  next  he 
stole  away  to  the  same  place.     On  the  fourth  day  fatal  Destiny 
fevoured  him.     He  saw  the  nymph  of  the  island  through  his  tele- 
scope, standing  alone  upon  the  cape  on  which  he  had  already 
J       discovered  her  father.     She  was  feeding  some  tame  birds,  which 
I       looked  like  turtle-doves.    The  glass  showed  the  captain  her  pure 
\       white  robe,  fluttering  in  the  sea  breeze ;  her  long  black  hair  fidling 
''       to  her  heels  ;  her  slim  and  supple  young  figure,  her  simple  grace 
of  attitude  as  she  turned  this  way  and  that,  attending  to  the  wants 
'       of  her  birds.     Before  her  was  the  blue  ocean ;  behind  her  was  the 
\       lustrous  green  of  the  island  forest.   The  captain's  vivid  imagination 
supplied  the  inevitable  defects  of  the  glass.     He  looked  and  looked 
until  his  eyes  and  his  arms  ached.  And  when  she  flitted  lightly  back 
into  the  forest,  with  her  birds  after  her,  the  captain  shut  up  his 
telescope  with  a  sigh,  and  said  to  himself, '  I  have  seen  an  angel  I ' 
From  that  hour  he  became  an  altered  man ;  he  was  languid, 
silent,  interested  in  nothing.     General  opinion  decided  that  he 
was  going  to  be  taken  ilL 

A  week  more  elapsed,  and  the  officers  and  crew  began  to  talk 
of  the  voyage  to  their  market  in  China.  The  captain  refused  to  fix 
a  day  for  sailing.  He  even  took  oflence  at  being  asked  to  decide. 
Instead  of  sleeping  in  his  cabin,  he  went  ashore  for  the  night. 

Not  many  hours  afterwards,  just  before  daybreak,  Mr.  Duncalf, 
snoring  in  his  cabin  on  deck,  was  aroused  by  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  The  swinging  lamp,  still  alight,  showed  him  the  dusky 
fece  of  the  chief's  son,  convulsed  with  terror.  By  wild  signs,  by 
disconnected  words  in  the  little  English  which  he  had  learnt,  the 
lad  tried  to  make  the  mate  understand  him.  Dense  Mr.  Duncalf, 
understanding  nothing,  hailed  the  second  officer,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  deck.    The  second  officer  was  young  and  intelligent. 
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He  rightly  interpreted  the  terrible  news  that  had  come  to  the  diip. 
The  captain  had  broken  his  own  rules.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  he  had  taken  a  canoe,  and  had  secretly 
crossed  the  channel  to  the  Holy  Island.  No  one  had  been  near  him 
at  the  time  but  the  chiefs  son.  The  lad  had  vainly  tried  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  desperate  enterprise,  and  had  vainly  waited  on 
the  shore  in  the  hope  of  hearing  the  sound  of  the  paddle  announcing 
his  return.  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  infetuated  man  had 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  tabooed  island. 

The  one  chance  for  his  life  was  to  conceal  what  he  had  done 
until  the  ship  could  be  got  out  of  the  harboiur,  and  then  (if  no 
harm  had  come  to  him  in  the  interval)  to  rescue  him  after  nightfall 
It  was  decided  to  spread  the  report  that  he  had  really  been  taken 
ill,  and  that  he  was  confined  to  his  cabin.  The  chief's  son,  whose 
heart  the  captain's  kindness  had  won,  could  be  trusted  to  do  this, 
and  to  keep  the  secret  faithfully  for  the  captain's  sake. 

Towards  noon  the  next  day  they  attempted  to  take  the  ship  to 
sea,  and  failed  for  want  of  wind.  Hour  by  hour  the  heat  grew 
more  and  more  oppressive.  As  the  day  declined,  there  were 
ominous  appearances  in  the  western  heaven.  The  natives,  who  had 
given  some  trouble  during  the  day  by  their  anxiety  to  see  the  captain, 
and  by  their  curiosity  to  know  the  cause  of  the  sudden  preparations 
for  the  ship's  departure,  all  went  ashore  together,  looking  suspiciously 
at  the  sky,  and  reappeared  no  more.  Just  at  midnight  the  ship 
(still  in  her  snug  berth  inside  the  reef)  suddenly  trembled  from 
her  keel  to  her  mast-heads.  Mr.  Duncalf,  surrounded  by  the 
startled  crew,  shook  his  knotty  fist  at  the  island  as  if  he  could  see 
it  in  the  dark.  *  My  lads,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  That  was  a  Aock 
of  earthquake.' 

With  the  morning  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  weather  un- 
expectedly disappeared.  A  faint  hot  breeze  from  the  land,  jttft 
enough  to  give  the  ship  steerage-way,  offered  Mr.  Duncalf  a  chance 
of  getting  to  sea.  Slowly  the  *  F'ortuna,'  with  the  mate  himsdf 
at  the  wheel,  half  sailed,  half  drifted,  into  the  open  ocean.  At  a 
distance  of  barely  two  miles  firotn  the  island  the  breeze  was  felt 
no  more,  and  the  vessel  lay  becalmed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

At  night  the  men  waited  their  orders,  expecting  to  be  sent 
after  their  captain  in  one  of  the  boats.  The  intense  darkness,  the 
airless  heat,  and  a  second  shock  of  earthquake  (just  felt  in  the 
ship  at  her  present  distance  fix>m  the  land)  warned  the  mate  to  be 
cautious.  *I  smell  mischief  in  the  air,'  said  Mr.  Duncalf.  ^The 
captain  must  wait  till  I  am  surer  of  the  weather.' 

Still  no  change  came  with  the  new  day.  The  dead  calm 
continued,  and  the  airless  heat.     As   the  day  declined:  another 
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ominoniS  appearance  became  visible.  A  thin  line  of  smoke  was 
disoorered  through  the  telescope,  ascending  from  the  topmost  peak 
of  the  mountain  on  the  main  island.  Was  the  volcano  threatening 
an  eruption?  The  mate  for  one  entertained  no  doubt  of  it. 
*By  the  Lord,  the  place  is  going  to  burst  up  1 '  said  Mr.  Dimcalf. 
'Come  what  may  of  it,  we  must  find  the  captain  to-night !  ^ 

V. 

What  was  the  lost  captain  doing  ?  and  what  chance  had  the 
crew  of  finding  him  that  night  ? 

He  had  committed  himself  to  his  desperate  adventure,  without 
fcmung  any  plan  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  safety,  without 
giving  even  a  momentary  consideration  to  the  consequences  that 
might  follow.  The  charming  picture  that  he  had  seen  through  his 
telescope  had  haunted  him  night  and  day.  The  image  of  the 
[  innocent  creature,  secluded  from  humanity  in  her  island-solitude, 
vas  the  one  image  that  filled  his  mind.  A  man,  passing  a  woman  in 
the  street,  acts  on  the  impulse  to  turn  and  follow  her,  and  in  that 
<H)ethoughtle8s  moment  shapes  the  destiny  of  his  future  life.  The 
captain,  seeing  the  canoe  on  the  beach,  acted  on  a  similar  impulse 
^  he  took  the  paddle  and  shaped  his  reckless  course  for  the 
tabooed  island. 

fieaching  the  shore  while  it  was  still  dark,  he  did  one  sensible 
thing— he  hid  the  canoe  so  that  it  might  not  betray  him  when  the 
daylight  came.  That  done,  he  waited  for  the  morning  on  the 
outfikirts  of  the  forest. 

The  trembling  light  of  dawn  revealed  the  mysterious  solitude 
aronnd  him.  Following  the  outer  limits  of  the  trees,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another,  and  finding  no  trace  of  any  living 
creature,  he  decided  on  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  island. 
He  entered  the  forest. 

An  hour  of  walking  brought  him  to  rising  ground.  Continu- 
MJg  the  ascent,  he  got  clear  of  the  trees,  and  stood  on  the  grassy 
top  of  a  broad  cliff  which  overlooked  the  sea.  An  open  hut  was  on 
the  cliff.  He  cautiously  looked  in,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
*Dipty.  The  few  household  utensils  left  about,  and  the  simple  bed 
of  leaves  in  a  comer,  were  covered  with  fine,  sandy  dust.  Night 
«Ws  flew  blundering  out  of  inner  cavities  in  the  roof,  and  took 
'^fcge  in  the  shadows  of  the  forest  below.  It  was  plain  that  the 
hut  had  not  been  inhabited  for  some  time  past. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorway,  and  considering  what  he  should 
^  next,  the  captain  saw  a  bird  flying  towards  him  out  of  the 
"^'^    It  was  a  turtle-dove,  so  tame  that  it  fluttered  close  up  to 
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him.  At  the  same  moment  the  somid  of  sweet  laughter  beeame 
audible  among  the  trees.  His  heart  beat  &st;  he  advanced  a 
few  steps,  and  stopped.  In  a  moment  more  the  ixjtb^  of  the 
island  appeared,  in  her  white  robe,  ascending  the  clifT  in  pursuit 
of  her  truant  bird.  She  saw  him,  and  suddenly  stood  still,  struck 
motionless  by  the  amazing  discovery  that  had  burst  upon  her. 
The  captain  approached,  smiling  and  holding  out  his  hand.  She 
never  moved ;  she  stood  before  him  in  helpless  wonderment ;  her 
lovely  black  eyes  fixed  on  him  spell-bound;  her  dusky  bosom 
palpitating  above  the  fallen  folds  of  her  robe ;  her  rich  red  lip8 
parted  in  mute  astonishment.  Spell-boimd  on  his  side,  feasting 
his  eyes  on  her  beauty  in  silence,  the  captain  after  a  while  re- 
covered hinaself.  He  ventured  to  speak  to  her  in  the  language  of 
the  main  island.  The  sound  of  his  voice,  addre^ing  her  in  the 
language  that  she  knew,  roused  the  lovely  creature  to  action.  She 
started,  stepped  close  up  to  him,  and  dropped  on  her  knees  at  hiB 
feet. 

'My  father  worships  invisible  deities,'  she  said,  softly.  *Ai« 
you  a  visible  deity?  Has  my  mother  sent  you?'  She  pointed 
as  she  spoke  to  the  deserted  hut  behind  them.  ^  You  appear  to 
me,'  she  went  on,  *  in  the  place  where  my  mother  died.  Is  it  for 
her  sake  that  you  show  yourself  to  her  child  ?  Beautiful  dei^! 
come  to  the  Temple — come  to  my  father.' 

The  captain  gently  raised  her  from  the  ground.  If  her  father 
saw  him,  he  was  a  doomed  man.  Infatuated  as  he  was,  he  had 
sense  enough  left  to  announce  himself  plainly  in  his  own  character, 
as  a  mortal  creature  arriving  from  a  far-distant  land.  The  giH 
instantly  drew  back  from  him  with  a  look  of  terror. 

•  *  He  is  not  like  my  father,'  she  said  to  herself;  '  he  is  not  like 
me.  Is  he  the  lying  demon  of  the  prophecy  ?  Is  he  the  predee- 
tined  destroyer  of  our  island  ? ' 

The  captain's  experience  of  the  sex  showed  him  the  only  siffe 
way  out  of  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  was  now  placed.  He 
appealed  to  his  personal  appearance. 

'  Do  I  look  like  a  demon  ? '  he  asked. 

Her  eyes  met  his.  A  half-snule  trembled  on  her  lips,  l^je 
captain  ventured  on  asking  what  she  meant  by  the  predestinfii 
destruction  of  the  island.  She  held  up  her  hand  solemnlyj  and 
repeated  the  prophecy.  The  Holy  Island  was  threatened  ^^i 
destruction  by  an  evil  being,  who  would  one  day  appear  on  it^ 
shores.  To  avert  the  fatality,  the  place  had  been  sanctified  and 
set  apart,  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  their  Priest.  Here 
was  the  reason  for  the  taboo,  and  for  the  extraordinaiy  utrictr 
ness  with   which  it  was  enforced.      Listening  attentively  to  his 
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companion,  the  captain  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 
lUy. 

'Do  I  feel  like  a  demon  ? '  he  whispered. 
Her  slim  brown  fingers  closed  frankly  on  his  hand.     ^  You  feel 
and  friendly,'  she  said,  with  the  fearless  candour  of  a  chilcl. 
leeze  me  again.     I  like  it  1 ' 

The  next  moment  she  snatched  her  hand  away  from  him.    The 
of  his  danger  had  suddenly  forced  itself  on  her  mind.     *  If 
&ther  sees  you,'  she  said, '  he  will  light  the  signal-fire  at  the 
iple,  and  the  people  from  over  yonder  will  come  here  and  put  you 
IdeatL    Where  is  your  canoe  ?    No !     It  is  broad  daylight.     My 
may  see  you  on  the  water.'     She  considered  for  a  moment, 
approaching  him,  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.     '  Stay 
till  nightfall,'  she  said.     *  My  father  never  comes  this  way. 
right  of  the  place  where  my  mother  died  is  horrible  to  him. 
are  safe  here.     Promise  to  stay  here  till  night-time.' 
The  captain  gave  his  promise.     Freed  from  anxiety  so  far,  the 
'smobile  southern  temperament  recovered  its'native  cheerfulness 
iswreet  gaiety  and  spirit.   She  admired  the  beautiful  stranger  as 
might  have  admired  a  new  bird  that  had  flown  to  her  to  be 
with  the  rest.     She  patted  his  fair  white  skin,  and  wished 
W  a  skin  like  it.     She  Ufled  the  great  glossy  folds  of  her  long 
hair,  and  compared  it  with  the  captain's  bright,  curly  locks, 
wished  she  could  change  colour  with  him  from  the  bottom  of 
heart    His  dress  was  a  wonder  to  her.     His  watch  was  a  new 
ion.  She  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder  to  listen  delightedly 
the  ticking  as  he  held  the  watch  to  her  ear.   Her  fragrant  breath 
on  his  face,  her  warm,  supple  figure  rested  against  him  softly, 
captain's  arm  stole  roimd  her  waist,  and  the  captain's  lips  gently 
shed  hers.     She  lifted  her  head  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise, 
you,'  said  the  child  of  nature  simply.     *  Kiss  me  again ;  I 
it    May  I  kiss  you  ? '    The  tame  turtle-dove  perched  on  her 
ler  as  she  gave  the  captain  her  first  kiss,  and  diverted  her 
its  to  the  pets  that  she  had  left,  in  pursuit  of  the  truant  dove. 
16,'  she  said,  *  and  see  my  birds.     I  keep  them  on  this  side  of 
forest    There  is  no  danger,  so  long  as  you  don't  show  yourself 
the  other  side.     My  name  is  Aimata ;  Aimata  will  take  care  of 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  whit€  neck  you  have  ! '     She  put  her 
admiringly  round  his  neck.     The  captain's  arm  held  her  ten- 
rly  to  him.    Slowly  the  two  descended  the  cliff,  and  were  lost  in 
leafy  solitudes  of  the  forest.     And  the  tame  dove  fluttered 
jwfore  ihem,  a  winged  messenger  of  love,  cooing  to  his  mate. 
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VI. 

Thb  night  had  come^  and  the  captain  had  not  left  the  iskad. 
Aimata's  resolution  to  send  him  away  in  the  darkness  was  a  forgottet 
resolution  already.  She  had  let  him  persuade  her  that  he  was  imMj 
danger,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  hut  on  the  cliff ;  and  she 
promised^  at  parting,  to  return  to  him,  while  the  Priest  was 
sleeping,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  was  alone  in  the  hut.     The  thought  of  the  innocent  creati 
whom  he  loved  was  sorrowfully  as  well  as  tenderly  present  to 
mind.     He  almost  regretted  his  rash  visit  to  the  island.    *  I 
take  her  with  me  to  England,'  he  said  to  himself.   *  What  do  I 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world  ?    Aimata  shall  he  my  wife.' 

The  intense  heat  oppressed  him.     He  stepped  out  on  the 
towards  midnight,  in  search  of  a  hreath  of  air.     The  first  shock 
earthquake  (felt  in  the  ship  while  she  was  inside  the  reef )  shook 
ground  he  stood  on.     He  instantly  thought  of  the  volcano  on 
main  island.     Had  he  heen  mistaken  in  supposing  the  crater  to 
extinct  ?    Was  the  shock  of  earthquake  that  he  had  just  fdi 
warning  from  the  volcano,  commimicated  through  a  submarine 
nection  between  the  two  islands  ?     He  waited  and  watched  t 
the  hours  of  darkness  with  a  vague  sense  of  apprehension,  which 
not  to   be  reasoned  away.     With  the  first  rays  of  daybreak 
descended  into  the  forest,  and  saw  the  lovely  being  whose  safety 
already  precious  to  him  as  his  own,  hurrying  to  meet  him  t 
the  trees. 

She  waved  her  hand  distractedly,  as  she  approached  him-  *  Go ! 
she  cried ;  *  go  away  in  your  canoe  before  the  island  is  destroyed  I' 

He  did  his  best  to  quiet  her  alarm.     Was  it  the  shock  of  earth- 
quake that  had  frightened  her  ?    It  was  not  only  the  shock  d 
earthquake,  it  was  something  more  ominous  still  which  had  followrf 
the  shock.     There  was  a  lake  near  the  Temple,  the  waters  of  which 
were  supposed  to  be  heated  by  subterranean  fires.     The  kke  had 
risen  with  the  earthquake,  had  bubbled  furiously,  and  had  thet 
melted  away  in  the  night.     Her  father,  viewing  the  portent  with 
horror,  had  gone  to  the  cape,  to  watch  the  volcano  on  the  maifl 
island,  and  to  implore,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  the  protection  of  the 
gods.   Hearing  this,  the  captain  entreated  Aimata  to  let  him  seethe 
emptied  lake,  in  the  absence  of  the  Priest.     She  hesitated;  bul 
his  influence  was  all-powerful.     He  prevailed  on  her  to  turn  hack 
with  him  through  the  forest. 

Reaching  the  farthest  limit  of  the  trees,  they  came  out  upflfl 
open,  rocky  ground  that  sloped   gently  downnrard  towards  the 
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lire  of  the  island.    Having  crossed  this  space^  they  arrived  at  a 
ituial  amphitheatre  of  rock.     On  one  side  of  it  the  Temple 
I,  partly  excavated,  partly  formed  by  a  natural  cavern.     In 

of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  cavern  was  the  dwelling  of  the 

iest  and  his  daughter.     The  mouth  of  it  looked  out  on  the  rocky 

of  the  lake.    Stooping  over  the  edge  of  the  basin,  the  captain 

rovered,  far  down  in  the  empty  depths,  a  light  cloud  of  steam. 

a  drop  of  water  was  visible  anywhere. 

'Does  that  mean  nothing  ? '  said  Aimata,  pointing  to  the  abyss. 

shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  on  the  captain's  bosom.     ^  My 
ler  says,'  she  whispered, '  that  it  is  ymir  doing.* 
The  captain  started.    *  Does  your  father  know  that  I  am  on  the 

id?' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick  glance  of  reproach.     ^  Do 

think  I  would  tell  him,  and  put  your  life  in  peril  ? '  she  asked. 

If  &ther  felt  the  destroyer  of  the  island  in  the  earthquake  ;  my 

saw  the  coming  destruction  in  the  disappearance  of  the  lake.' 

eyes  rested  on  him  with  a  loving  languor.   *  Are  you  indeed  the 

)a  of  the  prophecy?'  she  said,  winding  his  hair  round  her 

&r.  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  if  you  are.  I  am  a  giii  bewitched  ; 
love  the  demon.'  She  kissed  him  passionately.  *  I  don't  care  if 
die,'  she  whispered  between  the  kisses,  *  if  I  only  die  with  you  I ' 

The  captain  made  no  attempt  to  reason  with  her.     He  took  the 
way — ^he  appealed  to  her  feelings. 

*Yoawill  come  with  me  to  my  own  country,'  he  said.  *My 
ip  is  waiting.  I  will  take  you  home  with  me,  and  make  you  my 
V 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  clapped  her  hands  for  joy.     Then 
thought  of  her  father,  and  sat  down  again  in  tears. 
The  captain  understood  her.     *  Let  us  leave  this  dreary  place,' 
said.    <  We  will  talk  about  it  in  the  cool  glades  of  the  forest, 
lere  you  first  said  you  loved  me.' 
She  gave  him  her  hand.     ^  Where  I  first  said  I  loved  you  1 '  she 

iJepeated,  smiling  tenderly  and  thoughtfully  as  she  looked  at  him, 

[Hey  left  the  lake  together. 


vir. 

The  darkness  had  fallen  again.     The  ship  was  still  becalmed 

Atsea. 

Mr.  Duncalf  came  on  deck  after  his  supper.  The  thin  line  of 
^oke,  seen  rising  from  the  peak  of  the  mountain  that  evening, 
^  now  succeeded  by  ominous  flashes  of  fire  from  the  same 
<l«ait«rj  intepuittently  visible.     The  faint,  hot  breeze  from  the  land 
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was  felt  onoe  more.  '  There's  just  an  air  of  wind,'  the  malC 
remarked.  *  We  will  try  for '  the  captain  while  we  have  fU 
chance.' 

One  of  the  boats  was  lowered  into  the  water — ^under  commaoi 
of  the  second  mate,  who  had  taken  the  ^bearings'  of  the  taboodi 
island  by  daylight.  Four  of  the  men  were  to  go  with  him, 
they  were  all  to  be  well  armed.  Mr.  Duncalf  addressed  his 
instructions  to  the  officer  in  the  boat. 

^You    will    keep    a  look-out  with    a    lantern  in  the 
When  you  get  ar-nigh  the  island,  you  will  fire  a  gun  and  sing 
for  the  captain * 

*  Quite  needless,'  interposed  a  voice  fix)m  the  sea.     *  The 
is  here  1 ' 

Without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  astonishment 
he  had  caused,  the  captain  paddled  his  canoe  to  the  side  of  the 
Instead  of  ascending  to  the  deck  of  the  *  Fortuna,'  he  stepped  i 
the  boat.     *  Lend  me  your  pistols,'  he  said  quietly  to  the 
officer,  *  and  oblige  me  by  taking  your  men  back  to  their  duties 
board.'    He  looked  up  at  Mr.  Duncalf,  and  gave  some 
directions.     '  If  there  is  any  change  in  the  weather,  keep  the 
standing  off  and  on,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  land  ;  and 
up  a  rocket  from  time  to  time  to  show  your  position.     Expect 
on  board  again  by  sunrise.' 

'  What  I '  cried  the  mate.     *  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are 
back  to  the  island — ^in  that  boat — aU  by  yourself? ' 

^I  am  going   back  to  the  island,'  answered  the  captaiOi 
quietly  as  ever, '  in  this  boat — all  by  myself.'     He  pushed  off 
tlie  ship,  and  hoisted  the  sail  as  he  spoke. 

'  You're  deserting  your  duty ! '  shouted  the  mate,  with  one  of 
loudest  oaths. 

*  Attend  to  my  directions,'  the  captain  shouted  back,  as  W 
drifted  away  into  the  darkness. 

Mr.  Duncalf — ^violently  agitated  for  tlie  first  time  in  his  lifi 
took  leave   of  his  superior   officer,   with   a   singular  mixture  «! 
solemnity  and  politeness,  in  these  words  :  i 

'The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul  I     I  wish  you  good  erea*^ 

j 
VIIL 

Alomh  in  the  boat,  the  captain  looked  with  a  misgiving  miod 
at  the  flashing  of  the  volcano  on  the  main  island. 

If  events  had  favoured  him,  he  would  have  removed  Aimata  to 
the  shelter  of  the  ship  on  the  day  when  he  saw  the  emptied  bifflA 
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the  lake.  But  the  smoke  of  the  Priest's  sacrifice  had  been 
vered  from  the  main  island ;  and  the  chief  had  sent  two  canoes 
ith  instmctions  to  make  enquiries.  One  of  the  canoes  had 
ed ;  the  other  was  kept  in  waiting  off  the  cape,  to  place 
means  of  commmiicating  with  the  main  island  at  the  disposal 
the  Priest.  The  second  shock  of  earthquake  had  naturally 
eased  the  alarm  of  the  chief.  He  had  sent  messages  to  the 
entreating  him  to  leave  the  island.  The  Priest  refused. 
belieTed  in  his  gods  and  his  sacrifices— -he  believed  he  might 
the  fatality  that  threatened  his  sanctuary.  Yielding  |  to 
holy  man,  the  chief  sent  reinforcements  of  canoes  to  take  their 
at  keeping  watch  off  the  headland.  Assisted  by  torches,  the 
ders  were  on  the  alert  (in  superstitious  terror  of  the  demon 
the  prophecy)  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  captain  would 
lisked  certain  death  if  he  had  ventured  to  approach  the 
place  in  which  he  had  concealed  his  canoe.  He  waited  and 
led.  It  was  only  after  Aimata  had  left  him  as  usual,  to 
to  her  father  at  the  close  of  evening,  that  the  chances 
themselves  in  the  captain's  favour.  The  fire-flashes  &om 
mountain,  visible  when  the  night  came,  had  struck  terror  into 
hearts  of  the  men  in  the  canoes.  They  thought  of  their 
their  children,  and  their  possessions  on  the  main  island, 
they  one  and  all  deserted  their  Priest.  The  captain 
the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  ship,  and  of 
hanging  a  firail  canoe,  which  he  was  ill  able  to  manage,  for  a 

saihng-boat,  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  in  the  event  of  stormy 
er. 

As  he  now  neared  the  land,  certain  small  sparks  of  red,  moving 
the  distance,  informed  him  that  the  canoes  had  been  ordered 

to  their  duty.  Steering  by  the  distant  torchlights,  he 
hed  his  own  side  of  the  island  without  accident,  and,  guided 
the  boat's  lantern,  anchored  under  the  cliff.  He  climbed  the 
I,  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  hut — and  was  met,  to  his 
ht  and  astonishment,  by  Aimata  on  the  threshold. 
'  I  dreamed  that  the  anger  of  the  deities  had  parted  us  for 
,  she  said ;  *  and  I  came  here  to  see  if  my  dream  was  true, 
how  I  have  been  crying,  all  alone  in  the  hut  1  Now  I  have 
you  I  am  satisfied.     Kiss  me,  arid  let  me  go  back.     No,  you 

not  go  with  me.     My  father  has  his  doubts ;  my  father  may 
out,  looking  for  me.     It  is  you  that  are  in  danger,  not  I.     I 

the  forest  as  well  by  dark  as  by  daylight.    You  shall  see  me 

at  daybreak.' 

The  captain  detained  her.     *  Now  you  are  here,'  he  said,  *  why 
I  wait  to  place  you  in  safety  until  daybreak  ?    I  have  been 
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to  the  ship ;  I  have  brought  back  one  of  the  boats.    The  darkneii 
-will  befriend  us — let  us  embark  while  we  can.' 

She  shrank  back  as  he  took  her  hand,     ^  My  father ! '  she  said, 

faintly. 

^  Your  &ther  is  in  no  danger.  The  canoes  are  waiting  sk  the 
cape.    I  saw  the  lights  as  I  passed.' 

With  that  reply  he  drew  her  out  of  the  hut,  and  turned  hit 
face  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  breath  of  the  breeze  was  now  to  be 
felt.  The  dead  calm  had  returned — and  the  boat  was  too  large  U 
be  easily  managed  by  one  man  alone  at  the  oars. 

'  The  breeze  may  come  again,'  he  said  to  her.  *  Wait  heie,mf 
angel,  for  the  chance.' 

As  he  spoke  the  deep  silence  of  the  forest  below  them  was  brobii 
by  a  sound.  A  harsh,  wailing  voice  was  heard,  calling  ^  Aimabt 
Aimata ! ' 

*  Mj  father ! '  she  whispered  ;  ^  he  has  missed  me.  If  he  oomei 
here,  you  are  lost.' 

She  kissed  him  with  passionate  fervour ;  she  held  him  to  her  far 
a  moment  with  all  her  strength.  ^  Expect  me  at  daybreak,'  ihl 
said,  and  disappeared  down  the  landward  slope  of  the  cliff.  Hi 
listened,  anxious  for  her  safety.  The  voices  of  the  father 
daughter  just  reached  him  from  among  the  trees.  The  Priest 
in  no  angry  tones  ;  she  had  apparently  found  an  acceptable  en 
for  her  absence.  Little  by  little  the  failing  sound  of  their  voi 
told  him  that  they  were  on  their  way  back  together  to  the  Tempk 
The  silence  fell  again.  Not  a  ripple  broke  on  the  beach,  not  a 
rustled  in  the  forest.  Nothing  moved  but  the  reflected  flashed! 
the  volcano  on  the  black  sky  over  the  main  island.  It  was  an  airioi 
and  an  awful  calm. 

He  went  into  the  hut,  and  laid  down  on  his  bed  of  leaves,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  rest.  All  his  energies  might  be  required  to  meet  tto 
coming  events  of  the  morning.  After  the  voyage  to  and  from  tto 
ship,  and  the  long  watching  that  had  preceded  it,  strong  as  he  ^' 
he  stood  in  need  of  repose. 

For  some  little  time  he  kept  awake,  thinking.  Insensibly  th 
oppression  of  the  intense  heat,  aided  in  its  influence  by  his  offi 
fatigue,  treacherously  closed  his  eyes.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  fwtff 
man  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  roar  like  the  explosion  of  a  park  rf 
artillery.  The  volcano  on  the  main  island  had  burst  into  a  stoti 
of  eruption.  Smoky  flame-light  overspread  the  sky,  and  flastad 
through  the  open  doorway  of  the  hut.  He  sprang  from  his  cooA 
— and  found  himself  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 

Had  the  sea  overflowed  the  land  ?  He  waded  out  of  the  huf,ai4 
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the  water  rose  io  his  middle.  He  looked  round  him  by  the  Imid 
flame-light  of  the  eruption.  The  one  visible  object  within  his  range 
of  view  was  the  roof  of  the  hut.  In  every  other  direction  the  waters 
of  the  horrid  sea,  stained  blood-red  by  the  flaming  sky,  spread 
swirling  and  rippling  strangely  in  the  dead  calm.  In  a  moment 
more  he  became  conscious  that  the  earth  on  which  he  stood  was 
sinking  under  his  feet.  The  water  rose  to  his  neck;  the  last  vestige 
of  the  roof  of  the  hut  disappeared.  He  looked  roimd  again, 
and  the  truth  burst  on  him.  The  island  was  sinking — slowly, 
dowly  sinking  into  volcanic  depths,  below  the  utmost  depth  of  the 
sea!  The  highest  object  was  the  hut,  and  that  had  dropped,  inch 
by  iach,  under  water,  before  his  own  eyes.  Thrown  up  to  the 
surface  by  occult  volcanic  influences,  the  island  had  sunk  back  under 
the  same  influences  to  the  obscurity  from  which  it  had  emerged  ! 

1A  black,  shadowy  object,  turning  in  a  wide  circle,  came  slowly 
Bear  him  as  the  all-destroying  ocean  washed  its  bitter  waters  into 
his  mouth.  The  buoyant  boat,  rising  on  the  sea  as  the  earth  de- 
serted it,  had  dragged  its  anchor,  and  was  floating  round  in  the 
vortex  made  by  the  slowly-sinking  island.  With  a  last  desperate 
hope  that  Aimata  might  have  been  saved  as  he  had  been  saved,  he 
mm  to  the  boat,  seized  the  heavy  oars  with  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
and  made  for  the  place  (so  far  as  he  could  guess  at  it  now)  where 
tbe  lake  and  the  Temple  had  once  been. 

He  looked  round  and  round  him — he  strained  his  eyes  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  seething,  dim- 
pling sea.  Had  the  panic-stricken  watchers  in  the  canoes  deserted 
their  post  without  an  effort  to  save  the  father  and  daughter  ?  Or  had 
they  both  been  suffocated,  before  they  coidd  make  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  their  cavern  ?  He  called  to  her  in  his  misery,  as  if  she 
conld  hear  him  out  of  the  fathomless  depths,  *  Aimata  I  Aimata ! ' 
The  roar  of  the  distant  eruption  answered  him.  The  mounting 
fires  Ut  the  solitary  sea  far  and  near  over  the  sinking  island.  The 
Wt  turned  slowly  and  more  slowly  in  the  lessening  vortex.  Never 
again  would  those  gentle  eyes  look  at  him  with  unutterable  love  I 
Never  again  would  those  fresh  lips  touch  his  lips  with  their  fervent 
ki« !  Alone,  amid  the  mighty  forces  of  Nature  in  conflict,  the 
fliiserable  mortal  lifted  his  hands  in  frantic  supplication — and  the 
burning  sky  glared  down  on  him  in  its  pitiless  grandeur,  and 
stmck  him  to  his  knees  in  the  boat.  His  reason  sank  with  his 
risking  limbs.  In  the  merciful  frenzy  that  succeeded  the  shock,  he 
saw  her  afar  off",  alive  again  in  her  white  robe,  an  angel  poised  on 
the  waters,  beckoning  him  to  follow  her  to  the  brighter  and  the 
better  world.  He  loosened  the  sail,  he  seized  the  oars,  and  the  faster 
tou  xxxL   HO,  cxxin,  T 
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he  pursued  it,  the  faster  the  mooking  vision  fled  from  him  over 
the  empty  and  endless  sea. 


IX. 

The  boat  was  discovered  the  next  morning  &om  the  ship.  All 
that  the  devotion  of  the  officers  of  the  '  Fortuna '  could  do  for 
their  unhappy  commander  was  done  on  the  homeward  voyage. 
Eestored  to  his  own  country,  and  to  skilled  medical  help,  the 
captaiti's  mind,  by  slow  degrees,  recovered  its  balance.  He  has 
taken  his  place  in  society  again — he  lives  and  moves  and  mianages 
his  affairs  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  his  heart  is  dead  to  all  new 
emotions ;  nothing  lives  in  it  but  the  sacred  remembrance  of  his 
last  love.  He  neither  courts  nor  avoids  the  society  of  women. 
Their  sympathy  finds  him  grateful,  but  their  attractions  seem  to 
be  lost  on  him ;  they  pass  from  his  mind  as  they  pass  from  his 
eyes — they  stir  nothing  in  him  but  the  memory  of  Aimata. 

*  Now  you  know,  ladies,  why  the  captain  will  never  marry,  and 
why  (sailor  as  he  is)  he  hates  the  sight  of  the  sea.' 


I^otfting  At  3111. 

So  many  eyes  like  mine  that  fill, 

Dim  for  a  loved  one's  face ; 
fSo  many  ears,  a  breath  could  thrill, 

Sealed  in  the  still,  chill  space. 

So  many  hearts  that  beat  to  greet 

Love  that  will  heed  no  sign ;  • 
So  many  lips  that  part  to  meet 

Love  that  is  air  like  mine  1 

Flood-gates  fast  of  form  and  sense. 

Burst  from  the  soul  apart : 
Burst  I  that  the  clear,  deep  truth  flow  hence, 

Healthily,  heart  to  heart. 

G.   L.   BATHOND. 
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In  the  southern  Argyllshire  peninsula  of  Cantire,  as  well  as  in 
those  few  other  old-world  spots  in  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Islands,  where  the  language,  traditions,  and  customs  of  the  past 
have  not  wholly  succumbed  to  the  dominant  influences  of  the  pre- 
sent— ^in  such  districts  as  these,  neighbours  will  gather  together  in 
some  duly-selected  house,  and  there,  as  they  sit  around  the  peat- 
fire  heaped  on  the  earthen  floor,  will  while  away  the  long,  dark 
winter  nights  by  telling  legendary  tales  and  reciting  Ossianic 
poems.  The  storm  may  be  thundering  without,  the  great  Atlantic 
rollers  may  be  rattling  almost  at  the  very  door ;  but,  within  the 
heather-thatched  hut,  they  are  happy  and  busy,  the  women 
spinning  and  the  men  knitting,  and  all,  in  turn,  lightening  the 
hours  by  song  and  story. 

As  Gaelic  is  the  language  of  the  majority,  the  traditionary 
tales  are  told  in  that  tongue.  When  translated,  therefore,  they 
lose  much  of  their  original  force ;  but,  if  they  are  translated  with 
literal  exactness,  although  the  stories  are  thereby  rendered  of 
greater  value  to  the  Gaelic  scholar,  yet,  from  their  copiousness  of 
local  peculiarities  and  allusions,  as  well  as  from  their  ruggedness 
of  diction  and  idiomatic  phrases,  a  volume  of  such  translations 
would,  probably,  not  be  perused  by  the  average  English  reader 
without  a  considerable  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such 
Impends  are  rendered  into  prose-poetry — as  was  done  by  Mac- 
pherson  in  his  *  Ossian,'  and  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbelton  in  his 
*  Ancient  Poems  from  the  Gaelic ' — we  have  another  system  of 
translation  that  has  found  numerous  admirers,  since  the  days  when 
the  great  Napoleon  made  Macpherson's  work  his  favourite  volume. 
A  middle  course  between  the  free  Ossianic  and  strictly  literal 
styles  has  been  adopted  by  other  translators ;  sp  that,  in  this  way, 
we  may  meet  with  at  least  three  varying  versions  of  the  same 
legendary  story.  Similarly,  a  landscape,  the  lineaments  of  which 
were  depicted  on  the  canvas  by  the  pencils  of  a  Turner,  a  Linnell, 
and  a  Creswick,  would  assume  as  many  differing  styles ;  and  yet 
the  three  pictures  might  faithfully  represent  the  scene,  although 
all  three  would  show  numberless  divergences  and  discrepancies 
when  compared  with  the  strictly  literal  photograph.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  to  many  of  the  tellers  of  Gaelic  stories,  the 
English  language  was  a  sealed  tongue ;  and  that,  as  they  could 
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neither  read  nor  write  the  Gaelic  that  they  spoke,  all  their 
legendary  stories  were  orally  delivered  from  one  generation  to 
another,  being  altered  and  adapted,  pieced,  turned,  and  twisted, 
according  to  the  memory  or  fancy  of  the  narrator  ;  so  that,  in  the 
same  Highland  district,  we  may  encounter  the  same  Highland 
legend  in  half-a-dozen  different  dresses,  and,  occasionally,  find  it  to 
be  so  patched  and  cobbled  as  to  be  well-nigh  metamorphosed  out 
of  its  original  shape. 

But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  any  departure  from  the  original 
story  is  due  to  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  narrator,  and  not  to 
any  deficiency  in  his  memory ;  for  the  powers  of  memory  pos- 
sessed by  illiterate  West  Highlanders  are  so  extraordinary  as  al- 
most to  surpass  belief.  They  will  not  only  repeat  hundreds,  but 
(as  I  have  been  credibly  informed)  thousands  of  lines  of  poetry, 
without  an  error ;  and  will  declaim  the  Ossianic  poems  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Icelanders  repeat  their  interminable  Sagas. 
Narrators  of  such  stories  are  quickly  dying  off;  every  year  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  to  sing  the 

Battle-chants  of  bard  Oran  and  Ullin  ; 

and  the  tellers  of  the  ageulachdan^  or  popular  stories,  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  extinct  race,  through  the  pressure  of  those  new  crea- 
tions of  the  railway  era  that  hunt  them  in  their  far-away  nooks, 
and  bring  them  within  the  realms  of  tourists,  telegrams,  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  English  language  and  fashions.  The  imagi- 
nation and  inventive  faculties  of  the  people  are  being  directed  to 
far  more  useful  purposes  than  the  framing  of  sgexdcbchdan ;  and 
the  ministers  and  *  godly  men'  who  have  done  their  best— or 
worst,  as  it  is  often  considered — to  frown  down  these  excuses  for 
winter-nights'  gossipings  have  much  to  say  on  their  side  of  the 
question,  in  affirming  that  the  powers  of  memory  are  given  to  ns 
for  better  and  higher  purposes  than  the  treasuring  of  silly  fables 
and  old  wives'  tales,  which  tend  to  no  increase  of  intellect,  religion, 
or  morality,  but  rather  denote  a  state  of  stagnation  both  social 
and  intellectual.  Such  objectors  have  remorselessly  consigned  the 
national  legends  to  the  Hades  of '  fairs,  dances,  and  worldly  revel- 
lings.' 

Yet,  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  liigher  and 
worthier  efforts  of  the  mind  than  those  exercised  by  the  retention 
or  in  the  dissemination  of  popular  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales,  still 
the  preservation  of  these  evidences  of  the  mental  amusements  of  a 
people  during  many  centuries  cannot  be  altogether  without  its  use 
or  interest.  Nurtured  under  the  influences  of  a  coimtry  like  to 
that  dcFcribed  by  the  poet  of '  The  Excursion,"  where 
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many  a  tale 

Traditionary  round  the  mountains  liung, 
And  many  a  legrend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourished  Imagination  in  her  growth, 

the  men  of  the  wild  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  grew  up  to 
be  the  memory-keepers  of  Ossianic  songs  and  ancient  legends ; 
and  these  traditionary  tales,  whether  as  relics  of  a  dead  and  buried 
past,  or  as  lingering  specimens  of  a  transition  era,  are  intensely 
interesting,  as  evidences  of  a  thoroughly  Celtic  race  that  is  fast 
losing  many  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics.     From  the  Sta- 
nachas  na  Feine  and  Fingalian  lore,  through  all  the  misty  and 
distorted  traditions  of  the  intermediate  periods — from  the  com- 
mingling  of  Norse  and  Celtic  myths,  up  to  the  already  semi- 
&bidous  popular  stories  of  the  last  century — all  these  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  oral  entertainment  of  thousands,  through  successive 
generations,  in  days  when  the  schoolmaster  was  quite  abroad,  and 
Education  Acts  were  unknown.     Those  tales  and  legends  repre- 
sent, in  fact,  the  literature  of  a  people  ;  and,  as  such,  are  worthy 
to  be  snatched  from  oblivion. 

How  to  get  them  is  the  difficulty.     It  is  obvious  that,  unless 
tlie  hearer  of  a  Graelic-spoken  story  can  at  the  time  of  its  narration 
Bote  it  down,  word  for  word,  with  stenographic  fidelity,  he  must 
depend  upon  his  own  powers  of  memory  for  reproducing,  in  an 
fiiglish  version,  the  tale  that  has  been  told  to  him  in  Gaelic. 
And  it  is  further  obvious  that  when  a  Gaelic  legend  is  thus  filtered 
through  an  English  medium,  it  cannot  be  reproduced,  as  a  whole, 
with  literal  exactness,  although  the  more  prominent  verbal  phrases 
and  idiomatic  expressions  may  have  remained  in   the   hearer's 
memory.    Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  preserve  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  a  story  together  with  its  continuity  and  homogeneousness.     The 
work  of  story-hunting  in  a  Western  Highland  district  is  by  no 
means  easy,  and  demands  the  exercise  of  peculiar  abilities.     A 
knowledge  of  spoken  Gaelic  and  its  various  dialects  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  acquisition  of  orally-delivered  legendary  tales  ;  but  he  who 
desires  to  listen  to  the  narration  of  such  stories  must  first  possess 
the  key  to  the  Highlander's  heart,  and  use  it  with  tact  and  kindli- 
ness for  the  attainment  of  his  purpose.     An  utter  stranger  who 
helplessly  wandered  about  story-hunting  would  meet  with  scorn- 
ful wonderment,  stolid  silence,  or  assumed  ignorance  from  cute 
West  Highlanders,  who,  if  they  were  so   disposed,   could  load 
him  with  a  budget  of  traditionary  tales.     But  let  another  per- 
wn  visit  such  memory-keepers  of  old  lore,  and,  by  clanship  or 
any  oth^r  magic  wand,  tap  the  full  cask  of  their  recollections,  and 
forthwith  such  a  streapi  of  talk  will  begin  to  flow  tjijit  the  visitor' 
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chief  difficulty  will  be  to  know  how  or  when  to  stop  the  out- 
pouring. 

The  old  retainers  of  the  old  families — characters  that  seem  to 
be  indigenous  to  the  soil — are  very  storehouses  of  legendary  lore — 

Enough  to  furnish  tales  for  every  night, 

The  whole  long  winter^  by  the  peat-fire's  light. 

And  they  are  not  the  only  tale-tellers  and  reciters  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  '  good  at  agevXdchdan.^  The  vagrants  and  beggars 
were  specially  remarkable  as  being  holders  and  diflFusers  of  popvdar 
stories.  Utterly  diflferent  in  their  character  from  the '  vagrom  men ' 
who  beg  from  door  to  door  in  England,  these  Western  Highland 
mendicants  are  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  class  of 
traders — ^  wandering  minstrels ' — who  fairly  earned  their  board  and 
lodging  by  the  exercise  of  their  special  talents.  Making  easy 
progress  from  one  farm-town  to  another,  with  their  bagpipes, 
fiddle,  or  Lochaber  trumps  as  their  badge  of  trade,  they  everywhere 
received  a  hearty  welcome  and  the  best  entertainment,  in  return 
for  the  music  that  they  played,  the  stories  that  they  told,  and  the 
budget  of  news  and  gossip  that  they  freely  opened.  They  were 
peripatetic  newspapers  that  brought  tidings  of  the  outer  world,  and 
conveyed  local  information  to  fresh  circles  of  pleased  hearers.  The 
households  on  which  they  quartered  themselves  were  regarded  with 
envy  ;  and  the  shining  rafters  of  the  peat-reeked  roof  would  vibrate 
to  the  reels,  and  jigs,  and  strathspeys,  danced  by  the  barefooted  lads 
and  lasses  on  the  earthen  floor  to  the  inspiring  music  that  the 
beggar — the  lion  of  the  night — blew  from  his  pipes,  or  scraped  from 
his  fiddle,  or  breathed  from  his  Lochaber  trumps,  otherwise  known 
to  Southrons  as  the  Jews'  (i.e.  jaws)  harp.  And  when,  in  the 
pauses  of  the  dance,  they  gathered  round  the  peat-fire,  it  was  the 
wandering  beggar  who  could  open  his  Ossianic  wallet,  and  thrill 
his  hearers  to  the  very  marrow  with  stories  of  ghosts,  and  warlocks, 
and  brownies,  and  water-kelpies,  told  with  dramatic  power  and 
an  actor's  art.  In  the  long  winter  nights,  more  especially,  a  good 
teller  of  stories  was  invested  with  a  local  popularity  that  cannot  be 
adequately  realised  by  the  modem  Englishman,  who  subscribes  to 
Mudie's  and  regularly  reads  his  '  Times ;'  and  the  story-tellers  who 
had  fixed  habitations  were  glad  to  increase  their  stores  by  the  new 
importations  of  the  vagrants.  So  sure  of  a  welcome  were  they 
during  the  winter  seasons,  that  it  is  said  fom*  months  would  be  con- 
sumed  by  a  vagrant  in  his  progress  of  twenty  miles  through  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,  from  Balligrogan  to  Southend — that  lovely  *  garden 
of  Cantire'  which  is  annually  visited  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  and  be  Marquess  of  Lome  and  his  Princess  wife.    And  not 
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only  was  the  vagrant  thus  warmly  welcomed,  but,  partly  from  a 
like  cause,  a  stranger  received  that  hospitality  which  the  warm- 
hearted West  Highlander  ever  shows  to  a  guest ;  and  the  neigh- 
bours, at  the  news  of  his  arrival,  would  flock  to  the  house  in  which 
he  was  lodged,  in  order  to  hear  some  novelty  in  the  shape  of  story 
or  anecdote.  The  common  rule,  according  to  a  Cantire  proverb, 
was  a  very  simple  one,  although  it  pressed  somewhat  hardly  upon 
a  reticent,  bashful,  or  unimaginative  stranger  :  'A  chiod  sgeul  air 
fear  an  taigh  ague  ageul  air  muinn  sgeail  air  a  Choigi^each  gu 
Id :  The  first  story  on  the  man  of  the  house,  and  story  after  story 
on  the  stranger,  till  day.' 

The  language  in  which  these  stories  were  told  possessed  great 
flexibility  for  the  dramatic  narrator,  and  frequently  enabled  him 
to  give  the  sense  of  a  passage  by  the  mere  sounds  of  the  spoken 
words.  This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Graelic  song — *  The  Swan's 
Ditty,'  concerning  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  classical 
tradition  of  the  song  of  the  swan  is  accepts  by  the  Cantire  High- 
landers, who  affirm  that  the  wild  swans  that  frequently  visit  their 
peninsula  in  the  winter,  and  which  are  specifically  different  from 
the  tame,  emit  some  very  melodious  notes  on  certain  occasions,  par- 
ticularly when  two  flocks  meet,  or  when  they  are  about  to  take 
their  flight.  Usually,  the  wild  swans,  when  they  are  seen  in 
Cbtire,  are  not  in  flocks,  but  in  twos  and  threes ;  but  in  January, 
1864,  as  noAuy  as  thirty  wild  swans  were  observed  at  the  curling- 
pond  at  the  Dhury-loch,  between  Campbelton  and  Kilkenzie,  and 
they  kept  together  for  many  days.  The  swan's  note  has,  in  the  Graelic, 
a  particular  name,  which  would  not  readily  be  the  case  if  the 
thing  had  not  a  foundation  in  nature ;  and  both  the  words  and 
air  of  the  song  called  '  The  Swan's  Ditty,'  Luineag  na  h  Ealui^ 
are  in  close  imitation  of  the  bird's  notes.  It  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  give  the  air,  even  with  the  aid  of  printed  music ;  but 
the  words  may  be  judged  from  the  following  specimen  verse  of  the 
song  as  it  is  sung  in  Cantire,  and  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  one  of 

ita  Graelic  singers : 

Gui*  eug-i,  Gui'  eug-o, 
Sgeula  mo  dhunach 

Gui*  eug-i, 
Biiin  mo  leire' 

Gui'  eug-o, 
Mo  chasan  dubh 

Gui'  eug-i, 
'Smi  fein  gle'  gheal 

Gui'  eug-o. 

Even  the  reader  who  ^  has  no  Gaelic '  can  see,  at  a  glance,  that 
this  Ditty  rivals  the  Aristophanic  frog-song.      But  Gaelic  is 
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remarkable  for  the  ease  with  which  its  sounds  may  be  made  to 

echo  the  sense.   The  diphthong  ao,  and  the  triphthong  aoi,  have  a 

peculiarly  soft  and  mournful  sound,  and  are  used  with  great  eflfect 

in  poems  and  songs.     In  the  mournful  passages,  the  predominant 

sounds  are  these,  together  with  at,  m,  ua,  uai^  &c.     Soft  and 

tender  passions  and  objects  are  also  expressed  by  words  that  bear 

some  analogy  to  them  in  sound,  and  which  consist,  mainly,  of 

vowels ;  while  harsh  objects  are  denoted  by  harsh  soimds,  in  which 

consonants  predominate,  although  many  consonants  are  quiescent 

in  Gaelic.     The  sound  of  the  hoarse  roaring  of  a  wave  on  a  rock 

is,  for  example,  signified  by  the  prominent  use  of  the  letter  r; 

thus — 

....  stairirich 
Measg  charraige  cruaidh  a  garraich. 

In  the  imitative  language  of  the  Indians,  the  same  thing  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  '  mah-dwa-yaush-kak ; '  and  Professor  Wilson, 
n  his  *  Prehistoric   Man'   (vol.   i.  chap,  iii.),  has   given  many 
similar  examples  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians. 
West  Highlanders  may  be  pardoned  for   asserting   that  no 
language  was  ever  better  adapted  for  poetry  than  the   (Jaelic, 
almost  all  its  words  being  not  only  energetical  and  descriptive  of 
the  objects  that  they  represent,  but  also,  for  the  most  part,  an 
echo  to  the  sound.     A  knowledge  of  Graelic,  both   spoken  and 
written — despite  its  being  in  Soman  characters — still  exists,  not 
only  throughout  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  but  ako 
among  many  families  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and,  it  is  said, 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  whose  Highland  homes 
have  brought  them  so  continually  in  contact  with  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  people.     Goodly  additions  have  been  made  to  Gaelic 
literature ;  but  some  Celtic  philologists  and  scholars  have  confessed 
that  the  spoken  language  is  in  its  decadence,  with  no  hope  of  a 
revival  to  its  widespread  power.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  heen 
stated  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  various  branches  of  the  Celtic 
language  are  spoken  by  upwards  of  four  millions  of  people  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.     The  eflforts  made  to  establish  and  endow  a 
Chair  of  Celtic  Language  and  Literatiure  in  the   University  of 
Edinburgh  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  as  a  language  that  is  imperatively 
needful  for  a  proper  study  of  Celtic  literature,  history,  and  philology. 
It  may  possibly  be  doomed,  as  a  widely-spread  spoken  and  living 
language,  to  be  classed  among  the  things  that  have  been,  when 
some  two  or  three  generations  shall  have  passed  away.     But,  at 
present,  it  cleaves  with  tenacity  to  its  native  soil,  especiaUy  in 
such  districts  as  that  of  southern  Argyllshire.   Lowland  immigrant* 
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and  English  sportsmen  may  be  gradually  overpowering  it ;  but  a 
Gaelic  service  is  still  a  necessity  for  the  Sabbath  worshipper ;  and 
it  would  seem  also,  from  a  notice  that  I  saw  the  other  day — 
*  Wanted,  a  Boy,  for  a  Shop  in  Town,  able  to  speak  the  Gaelic 
language ' — that  many  of  those  who  come  to  '  Town ' — that  is,  to 
Campbelton — to  do  their  marketing  and  purchase  necessaries,  can 
only  do  so  through  the  medium  of  a  Gaelic-speaking  interpreter. 
Most  certainly,  a  knowledge  of  spoken  Gaelic  is  required  by  any 
philological  or  folk-lore  sportsman  who  intends  to  go  story-hunting 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  wishes  to  fill  his  bag  with  those 
UT-^geuls  and  popular  traditions  in  which  the  natives  take  so 
much  delight — 

•    •    •    >    XA169 

To  tell  heside  the  red  peat-fire, 
'When  the  scant  winter  daylight  faila 
And  the  bairns  gather  round  their  sire. 


Seamb  on  the  knave  and  coward  slave, 

The  paltry  swindler  and  the  shirk, 
Who'd  rather  let  his  infants  toil 

Than  do  his  own  appointed  work ! 
Who'd  keep  the  little  ones  from  school 

To  earn  the  pence  which  he  should  win, . 
That  he  may  spend  them  on  himself, 

And  on  his  dastard  beer  and  gin. 

Shame  on  him  !  not  one  half  a  man ! 

Too  self-degraded  not  to  see 
That  misery,  disgrace,  and  crime 

Proceed  from  creatures  such  as  he ; 
That  every  father  owes  his  child, 

That  never  asked  him  to  be  born, 
The  education  of  the  mind 

As  well  as  sustenance  of  com. 

Were  England  filled  with  men  like  these, 

The  day  of  England's  power  were  fled, 
And  hopeless  statesmen  might  deplore 

The  glory  past,  the  virtue  dead. 
But  no !  ah  no !  it  is  not  so. 

Our  people  are  not  knaves  or  fools ; 
They'll  do  their  work  with  hand  and  heai*t, 

And  send  their  children  to  the  schools. 

CmBI<£S  UACKAT. 
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He  who  for  lore  has  undergone 

The  worst  that  can  befaU, 

Is  happier  thousandfold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all ; 

A  grace  within  his  soul  has  reigned 

Which  nothing  else  can  bring — 

Thank  God  for  all  that  I  have  found 

By  such  high  suffering ! 

Chapter  I. 

HBS.  SmTH  OF  OWLETT. 

Though  she  had  come  without  introductions  and  lived  without 
friendships,  few  people  were  more  respected  at  Grrantley  Boiune 
than  Mrs.  Smith  of  Owlett.     Look  at  her  character  and  conduct 
in  what  Hght  you  would,  each  was  absolutely  without  flaw ;  and 
slander  itself  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  the  undefended 
tract  wherein  to  strike  its  sting.     She  lived  well,  as  became  a 
woman,  say  of  fifteen  himdred  a  year ;  but  she  lived  with  as  little- 
vulgar  ostentation  as  sordid  stint.    If  her  establishment  was  simple 
it  was  of  notable  refinement,  and  she  was  both  liberal  in  her 
appointments   and  punctual  in   her   payments.     Her  place  was 
considered  to  be  the  place  par  excdlence  by  the  local  army  of 
grumbling  martyrs   who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  domestic 
service;  and  though  she  kept  no  men-servants  withindoors,  her 
women  were  peaceful  and  contented,  and  generally  stayed  with 
her  till  they  married.     She   subscribed  generously  to  the  local 
charities,  but  not  so  generously  as  to  outshine  her  autochthonous 
neighbours ;  which  would  have  been  censurable  in  a  new-comer 
and  a  mark  of  bad  taste  and  defective  breeding ;  and  the  clergy- 
man and  doctor  could  always  count  on  her  private  aid  when  they 
went  to  her  with  their  lists  of  misery  and  sickness,  which  money 
could  remove  and  good  food  and  wine  alleviate. 

Though  lovely  when  she  came,  fourteen  years  ago,  and  hand- 
some still  for  all  her  forty  years  and  iron-grey  hair,  no  one  could 
accuse  her  of  even  the  appearance  of  an  indiscretion,  not  even 
though  she  had  had  her  only  boy  educated  at  home  under  a  non- 
resident tutor ;  and  with  every  man  in  Grrantley  Bourne  to  chant 
her  praises,  there  was  not  a  woman  to  sound  a  discordant  note  of 
blame.    This  was  only  justice ;  for  she  was  singularly  tree  in  her 
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own  life  from  the  vice  of  evil-speaking.  Not  a  scandalous  report 
could  be  traced  to  her  as  conduit  or  fountain-head ;  and  no  one  . 
had  ever  heard  her  prove  her  Christian  charity  and  good  feeling 
by  decrying  humanity  in  the  abstract,  or  hounding  down  the  sins 
of  her  neighbours  in  the  concrete.  She  went  to  chtirch  regularly 
every  Smiday  morning,  whether  it  rained  or  shone,  and  she  per- 
formed all  her  other  religious  duties  With  perfect  propriety  and 
punctuality,  but  without  excess ;  but  she  did  not  attend  the 
missionary  meetings  or  the  school-feasts,  any  more  than  the  local 
lectures  or  the  cottage  flower-shows  which  occasionally  broke 
through  the  deadness  of  life  at  Grantley  Bourne  and  threw  a 
washy  kind  of  rainbow  across  its  dull  grey  sky.  She  contented 
herself  with  sending  her  guineas  and  her  children ;  but  for  herself 
she  kept  apart. 

She  never  left  home  on  any  plea  of  business,  change  of  air, 
paying  visits  to  distant  relatives,  or  the  like.  She  had  not  been 
ibeent  for  a  day,  nor  slept  away  for  one  night,  since  she  first 
^blished  herself  at  Owlett ;  and  she  was  as  unsociable  in  her 
habits  as  restricted  in  her  area.  She  gave  no  parties  and  went  to 
Bone;  and  though  the  people  of  the  place  called  on  her  frequently, 
and  brought  her  all  the  local  news  and  latest  gossip,  because  she 
^  beautiful,  interesting,  a  mystery — and  safe — she  rarely  paid 
r  hack  a  return  visit ;  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  year  or  eighteen 
:  months ;  and  no  one  could  remember  to  have  been  greeted  with 
*1  am  glad  to  see  you,'  or  dismissed  vnth  'I  hope  I  shall  see 
\  you  again  soon.'  It  was  but  rational  to  believe  that  she  had  some 
;  good  reason  for  this  extraordinary  reserve,  which  was  not  pride  nor 
j  affectation,  nor  yet  that  assumption  of  superiority  known  as  giving 
;  oneself  airs.  If  she  had,  she  did  not  give  it.  She  never  said  that 
j  it  was  on  account  of  her  health  or  her  principles,  for  this  or  for 
;  that.  She  simply  declined  all  invitations  whatsoever  and  gave 
.  none  on  her  own  side ;  and  left  the  world  to  form  its  own  conclu- 
sions why. 

She  occupied  herself  chiefly  with  her  two  children,  whom  she 
had  educated  with  care  under  her  own  eyes  ;  and  she  kept  them  as 
nauch  as  she  could,  without  cruelty,  from  making  friends  on  their 
own  account  with  the  children  of  the  families  about.  She  was  not 
able  wholly  to  prevent  all  intercourse,  as  witness  the  youthful 
femiliarity  between  them  and  the  Machells  ;  but  she  did  her  best, 
and  counted  all  ground  gained  as  so  much  sorrow  saved.  As  time 
went  on  however,  and  the  little  children  grew  into  girlhood  and 
young  numhood,  it  became  more  difficult  to  keep  them  thus  apart 
\  from  the  neighbours ;  she  had  no  reason  to  give  why  she  did  not 
I    wiah  them  to  mix  with  people  of  character  and  position,  every 
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way  as  good  as  their  own,  and  she  had  to  conceal  from  them  that 
she  did  not  wish  it ;  so  by  degrees  it  came  about  that  the  barriers 
were  somewhat  enlarged  for  Derwent  and  Muriel,  and  while  she 
still  remained  close  at  home,  the  brother  and  sister  went  more 
abroad. 

She  was  not  a  widow ;  and  the  children,  when  they  first  came, 
spoke  often  of  dear  dear  papa — good  papa — nice  papa — who  had 
gone  away,  they  did  not  quite  know  where ;  but  Derwent,  who  waa 
then  seven,  thought  it  might  be  to  Japan,  and  Muriel,  who  was 
five,  nodded  her  sunny  head  in  vehement  attestation,  and  said: 
'  Yes,  it  was  Japan — nurse  said  it  was ! ' 

Years  passed,  but  Mrs.  Smith  told  her  children  as  little  as  she 
told  the  world  what  had  become  of  that  fair-faced,  kindly,  sweet* 
tempered  papa  of  theirs,  whom  they  remembered  as  if  he  had  beeni 
prince  in  a  fairy-tale,  coming  home  in  the  evening  laden  with  \m 
and  good  things,  and  giving  each  as  many  kisses  as  there  wen 
days  in  the  month.  She  used  to  hear  from  him  about  twice  in 
the  year ;  but  he  only  said  that  he  was  well,  or  had  been  ill ;  that 
he  sent  his  best  love  to  dear  old  Derwent,  who  was  to  be  sure  and 
learn  to  ride  well,  and  to  stick  to  his  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  thou- 
sand kisses  to  his  sweet  little  Muriel,  God  bless  her !  And  she  gave 
no  further  particulars.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  she  had  not 
heard  at  all,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  well,  she  said,  when  the 
children  questioned  her;  and  she  always  promised  them  that  he 
would  come  home  some  day.  There  were  a  great  many  photographs 
about  the  house  of  that  handsome,  bright,  and  kindly  face,  with  itd 
patent  vanity  and  as  patent  weakness  running  like  a  tami^ 
thread  through  the  gold  of  the  generosity,  the  kindness,  the 
affectionateness,  the  sweetness,  which  were  also  just  as  patent 
But  there  were  none  where  the  world  could  see  them.  They  were 
all  in  closed  frames  in  the  upstairs  rooms ;  each  frame  stamped 
with  the  family  crest  and  motto ;  and  the  children  were  taught 
to  hold  them  as  too  sacred  to  be  shown.  These  portraits  fonned 
part  of  a  certain  domestic  religion  which  went  on  in  his  name ; 
and  papa  was  ever  spoken  of  to  them  by  their  mother  in  tenns  of 
the  most  tender  reverence,  the  most  affectionate  respect;  and 
sometimes  as  a  victim  suffering  for  the  sins  of  others. 

The  family  had  lived  in  London  before  they  came  to  Grantley 
Bourne,  but  Mrs.  Smith  never  gave  the  exact  address.  Ifc  h*" 
been  at  Kensington,  vaguely ;  but  Kensington  is  a  wide  district, 
and  that  intimation  could  scarcely  be  called  precise.  StiD,  there 
was  more  the  air  of  reticence  than  of  mystery  in  all  this ;  and  w 
Mrs.  Smith  made  no  friendships,  she  could  scarcely  be  eipecto* 
to  give  confidences.    She  had  lived  at  Grantley  Bourne,  which 
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wu  a  qniet  little  dead-alive  place  in  the  Midland  Counties,  for 
fourteen  years,  when  this  story  opens  ;  and  as,  during  that  time, 
not  a  humr^n  being  had  found  occasion  to  fling  a  stone  against  her, 
though  she  had  been  watched  with  vigilance  and  had  there  been 
the  chance  would  have  been  condemned  without  mercy,  if  she  chose 
to  live  without  friends  and  to  give  no  confidences,  to  withdraw 
from  society  and  devote  herself  to   her   children,  this   was  not 
necessarily  because  she  had  any  disgraceful  secret  to  conceal.     It 
is  hard  to  credit  an  absolutely  blameless  woman  with  hypothetical 
fiuw  after  fourteen  years  of  modest  charities,  domestic  retirement, 
and  practical  inofTensiveness  all  round ;  and  as  the  Vicar  of  the 
pkce,  the  Eev.  John  Oliphant,  had  said  from  the  first  that  he 
believed  her  to  be  exactly  what  she  appeared  to  be — a  perfectly 
respectable  and  worthy  lady — and  as  the  Eev.  John  Oliphant  was 
a  man  greatly  esteemed  by  his  parishioners,  as  a  peaceful  Christ- 
like  man  naturally  would  be,  although  perhaps  somewhat  :. anting 
in  that  organised  spirit  of  suspicion  called  knowledge  of  the  world, 
his  verdict  carried  the  weight  that  it  deserved  to  have,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  was  duly  recognised  and  labelled,  and  admitted,  so  far  as 
i    Ae  wonld  accept  admittance,  into  the  society  of  the  place. 

Sir  Gilbert  and  Lady  Machell  of  Machells  called  on  her ;  old 
Mr.  Perceval  of  the  Manor  called,  and  since  her  death  her  son 
Gny  Perceval  was  often  over  at  Owlett ;  the  two  Misses  Forbes  of 
Tower — Dinah  and  Aurora — called ;  so  did  the  Constantines  from 
Sharpeley ;  so  did  the  Brown  de  Paiunelles,  so  soon  as  they  had 
installed  themselves  at  Paumelle  House ;  and  so  of  course  did  that 
bostUng,  active,  keenly  professional  pair.  Dr.  Christopher  Lucraft 
and  his  wife.  These  were  the  chief  elements  of  which  the  imme- 
diate society  was  composed ;  and  among  all  these  families  there 
was  not  one  which  set  itself  at  cross-comers  with  the  new  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Owlett,  or  imagined  that  it  was  due  to  any  fault  of 
hers  that  her  husband  was  in  Japan  while  she  was  in  Grantley 
Boume. 

The  severest  surmise  ever  broached  was  that  he  had  run  away 
with  another  woman,  and  that  she  had  refrained  from  getting  a 
divorce  for  the  sake  of  the  children ;  but  many  supposed,  more 
charitably,  that  he  had  an  appointment  somewhere  in  an  un- 
healthy climate,  and  that  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  stay  at  home 
^th  her  little  ones.  By  degrees  conjecture  concerning  the 
pereonality  and  whereabouts  of  this  unknown  Mr.  Smith  wore 
itself  threadbare ;  and  by  sheer  want  of  any  solid  point  of  contact 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  Mr.  Smith  at  all  dropped  out  of  public 
lw)l(iing  altogether,  and  drifted  into  the  distance  as  a  tradition 
which  every  one  accept-ed  and  no  one  attempted  to  verify. 
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There  were  many  finer  places,  but  no  prettier  residence,  than 
Owlett  in  the  whole  district  of  G-rantley  Bourne.  It  was  the 
perfection,  indeed,  of  an  English  house  of  that  kind  which  no  one 
would  raise  to  the  dignity  of  a  mansion  or  dwarf  to  the  humility 
of  a  cottage.  The  rooms  were  not  too  large  to  be  homelike  and 
not  so  small  as  to  be  confined ;  the  garden  was  not  magnificent, 
but  it  was  spacious  and  richly  stocked ;  and,  what  with  the  care 
that  it  received  and  the  sunny  slope  on  which  it  stood,  was  always 
a  fortnight  in  advance  of  every  other  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Machells,  denuded  as  it  had  been  by  successive  generations  of 
spendthrifts  till  now  it  was  the  mere  shell  of  a  former  fine  estate, 
had  still  left  to  it  a  few  ancestral  oaks  and  elms  and  a  broad  stretck 
of  lordly  park,  the  like  of  which  was  nowhere  else  to  be  foimi 
The  Manor  had  a  banqueting-hall  and  embayed  windows,  fountaiiH 
and  fishponds,  *  pleached  alleys,'  and  long  straight  grassy  walka, 
and  the  most  charming  old  red-brick  walls  where  the  peaches  and 
nectarines  grew  like  blackberries — all  as  befitted  a  Queen  Anne 
house  of  the  best  fashion.  Paumelle  House,  that  brand-new 
stuccoed  barrack  with  its  forty  bedrooms  and  lavish  gilding,  which 
the  successful  soap-boiler  had  built  out  of  his  gains ;  and  where 
there  were  acres  of  *  glass '  under  which  everything  that  could  be 
grown  was  grown :  these,  the  show  places  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  had  each  its  own  special  charms ;  but  for  sweet, 
quiet  English  living,  the  sunny  garden  and  picturesque  house  of 
Owlett  were  supreme^ 

Perhaps  a  hygeist  would  have  objected  to  that  high  wall 
covered  with  ferns  and  mosses  to  the  north,  which  held  up  the 
steep  bank  crowded  with  flowering  shrubs  and  the  lighter  kind  of 
forest  trees,  in  that  it  checked  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  made 
it  too  heavily  sweet  with  the  resinous  odours  of  pine  and  fir  and 
the  mingled  perfumes  of  mould,  moss,  and  flower ;  to  the  trees 
that  stood  close  round  on  every  side,  leaving  only  an  open  vista 
down  the  valley  to  the  south ;  to  the  ivy  and  large-leaved  *  elephant- 
creeper,'  threaded  through  with  roses  and  jasmine  and  clematis 
and  honeysuckle,  that  grew  over  the  house  till  not  an  inch  of 
brickwork  was  visible.  But  if  the  hygeist  would  have  held  up  his 
hands  with  an  axe  in  them,  the  artist  would  have  thanked  the 
Lord  by  making  Owlett  the  motif  of  pictures  which  he  would  have 
sold  handsomely  at  the  private  view. 

It  would  have  been  too  discordant  if  a  place  so  beautiful  had 
been  tenanted  by  unlovely  people,  if  the  birds  had  not  been  worthy 
of  the  bower.  Take  the  Brown  de  Paumelles  for  one  instance; 
would  they  have  suited  this  sweet  quiet  English  home,  so  retold 
and  yet  so  simple,  so  pretty  and  yet  so  modest?    He — diort,  stout, 
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nibictmd,  shimng :  Brown  by  the  truth  of  his  parentage,  de  Pau- 
melle  from  a  small  terre  which  he  had  bought  somewhere  in  the 
Landes  of  Normandy  for  the  sake  of  the  title  that  went  along  with 
it— carrying  ever  about  with  him  the  sense  of  his  present  wealth 
and  the  reminiscence  of  his  past  calling,  whose  triple  estimate  of 
value  was  weight,  size,  price — what  would  he  have  cared  for 
beauty  that  would  not  have  fetched  more  than  a  beggarly  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds  at  the  utmost  in  the  market  ?  And  she^ — 
!    that  timid,  awkward,  plain-faced  little  woman,  with  her  high  cheek 

•  bones  and  dust-coloured  hair,  who  had  withered  under  the  weight 
of  their  acquired  grandeur,  not  swollen  to  the  size  of  their  enlarged 

'    groove  as  he  had  done — how  would  she  have  looked  as  a  picture 

•  standing  framed  in  that  flowery  porch  where  Mrs.  Smith  so  often 
stood  looking  down  the  valley  that  trended  away  to  the  south, 

\  etching,  watching  with  those  beautiful  eyes  of  hers  that  were  as 

{■  sad  as  they  were  beautiful  ?    She  would  have  been  no  fit  chatelaine 

I  for  Owlett.     Nor  would  their  daughter  Jemima,  the  mother  re- 

»    translated — meagre,  timid,  colourless   too,  and   with  a  curiously 

Wed  air  for  one  so  young,  as  if  she  had  *  wilted '  rather  than 

ripened  under  the  warmer  sun  and  more  generous  treatment  of 

their  present,  as  if  she  had  gone  back  upon  the  years  when  the 

'.    Browns  were  but  day-labourei-s,  badly  housed  and  worse  fed,  whose 

I    Noodwas  half  water  and  whose  brains  were  not  thoroughly  vitalised, 

•  and  who  had  not  died  of  their  misery  and  want,  as  a  proof  of  the 

•  amount  of  attenuation  of  which  humanity  is  capable  when  tried. 
She,  good  and  harmless  as  she  was,  would  not  have  been  the  fitting 
P«nitw  hd^  the  natural  nymph  of  the  place,  as  she  carried  her  poor 

i  little  starved  personality  with  prim  decorum,  conscientiously  doing 
I  80  many  hours  of  exercise  in  and  out  the  shrubbery  walks,  where 
[  the  lilacs  flung  out  their  rich  scents  and  the  laburnums  dropped 
j  their  golden  blossoms,  where  primroses  and  sweet  wood-flowers 
grew  in  a  carpet  for  the  happy  feet  that  now  ran  lightly  over  the 
short  smooth  moss.  Had  they  been  there — he  with  his  rampant 
^'Jgarity  and  flashy  magnificence ;  they,  the  women,  with  their 
fcnidity  and  unlovely  poverty  of  nature — they  would  have  been  as 
much  out  of  place — ^well,  as  they  were  now  at  Paumelle  House 
though  in  a  different  way. 
\  Things  would  have  been  no  better  with  those  hard,  stiff",  monu- 
mental Constantines  of  Sharpeley,  for  another  instance;  those 
[  types  of  the  British  Philistine  unredeemed  by  one  touch  of  poetry, 
\  one  living  spark  of  imagination ;  people  who  made  war  against 
\  the  superfluous  and  had  a  dread  of  art  and  beauty  as  enervating 
J  to  the  intellect  and  leading  weak  soulSj  to  unknown  dangers ; 
pwple  who  made  of  life  a  tyranny  and  of  virtue  a  rod  whereby  to 
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smite  the  bystanders.  Had  they  lived  in  Owlett  they  would  have 
torn  down  the  creepers  on  account  of  the  insects  which  they 
harboured  and  the  dead  leaves  which  they  scattered ;  they  would 
have"^  had  the  blackbirds  shot  because  of  the  cherries,  and  all  the 
little  finches  because  of  the  peas ;  they  would  have  caught  the 
butterflies  and  moths  that  there  might  be  no  caterpillars  next 
year ;  and  they  would  have  destroyed  the  big  brown  humble-bees 
because  they  make  bad  gardeners  for  those  who  love  to  be  precise, 
and  mix  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  No !  those  stiff  moniunental 
Constantines  of  Sharpeley  would  have  been  no  more  harmonious  to 
Owlett  than  the  Brown  de  Paumelles ;  and  had  they  lived  here  they 
would  have  robbed  the  place  of  all  its  beauty,  all  its  distinction. 

Take  the  two  Misses  Forbes  again.  Miss  Dinah,  like  a  grenadier 
in  disguise,  standing  five  feet  ten,  with  a  deep  vo;ce  like  a  man's, 
and  something  that  had  long  ceased  to  be  down  on  her  upper  lip ; 
Miss  Aurora,  at  forty-five,  and  five  years  her  sister's  junior,  full  of 
the  pretty  coquetries,  the  sweet  young  playful  artlessnesses  of 
eighteen — as  was  indeed  but  natural  to  a  ci-eature  called  Bahy^ 
still  by  her  stalwart  sister,  and  treated  as  a  radiant  thing  just  out 
of  short  frocks  who  had  to  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way  and  protected, 
in  spite  of  herself,  against  those  doubtful  lights  which  attract  both 
moths  and  maidens  to  their  ruin.  What  would  they  have  done  at 
Owlett  ?  Miss  Dinah  would  have  bred  shorthorns  in  one  part  of 
the  grounds  and  Miss  Amora  would  have  put  up  lawn  tennis  and 
a  toy  tent  in  the  other,  where  she  would  have  sat  in  white  muslin 
and  pink  ribbons  and  have  served  out  tea  in  cups  with  butterfly 
handles  and  significant  meanings,  after  she  had  skipped  about  with 
her  racket,  shaking  her  streaming  curls  and  laughing  shrilly  at 
miss  or  hit  alike.  Upon  which  Miss  Dinah  would  have  appeared 
with  her  linsey-woolsey  petticoats  cut  clear  above  her  hobnailed 
boots,  her  arms  full  of  cabbages  for  her  cows,  and  her  sonorous 
voice  calling  out  to  the  radiant  thing  in  muslin : 
*  Well,  Baby  I  what's  the  score  now  ?  ' 
To  which  Baby  would  have  been  sure  to  answer : 
'  Love  all  1 '  with  a  gush  of  rippling  laughter,  called  by  the 
profane  by  another  phrase. 

No  I  this  pretty  sheltered  harmonious  bower  was  not  for  the 
Misses  Forbes  any  more  than  for  the  Brown  de  Paumelles  or  the 
Constantines. 

If  even  good  Mr.  Oliphant  had  lived  here,  sweet-natured,  puie, 
and  simple-hearted  as  he  was,  he  would  have  been  as  much  out  of 
place  as  the  rest.  Never  knowing  what  went  on  about  him  so 
long  as  he  was  lefl  in  his  study  undisturbed  and  his  papers  were 
not  touched  nor  his  books  removed,  his  thrifly  bustling  old  house- 
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keeper,  Mrs.  George,  might  have  hung  up  the  week's  wash  on  the 
kwn  and  he  would  not  have  even  seen  the  lines;  and  hefore 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed  the  whole  of  his  hens  would  have 
been  squatting  among  the  verhena  and  mignonette. 

If  Mr.  Perceval  had  been  there  he  would  have  cut  down  the 
omsmental  trees  in  the  shrubberies,  to  plant  in  their  stead  pines 
and  blue  gums  for  health ;  he  would  have  levelled  the  bank  for  air, 
■  and  have  straightened  every  winding  way;  he  would  have  dug  up 
\  the  flowers  and  have  planted  all  manner  of  herbs  for  useful  distil- 
{  lation ;  and  he  would  have  put  up  an  observatory  on  the  xo6i  as  he 
I-  had  done  at  the  Manor.  AH  highly  useful  and  creditable  things 
{   in  their  way,  but  not  suited  to  Owlett. 

The  Machells  would  have  let  the  lawn  go  to  grass,  and  would  have 
.  cultivated  only  hardy  perennials  which  wanted  no  gardener  beyond  a 
\  lad  to  give  a  day  here  and  there  of  weeding  and  hoeing.  And  then 
\  my  lady  would  have  said,  with  that  smooth  air  of  hers  which  so 
I  heroic^y  made  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  that  she  disliked  the 
'  {xresent  style  of  ribbon  gardening  and  masses  of  one  kind  in  a  bed 
aloiie,  edged  round  by  a  few  sickly-looking  leaves,  and  that  she  loved 
only  the  dear  old-&shioned  methods  and  growths.  But  her  love, 
poor  soul,  would  have  been  bom  of  her  poverty  and  high  standing, 
wlucfa  made  life  such  a  dreadful  muddle  and  compromise  at  the 
grand  old  place  which  had  once  been  the  residence  of  minor  kings 
and  was  now  the  refuge  of  practical  bankrupts. 

As  for  the  Lucraffcs,  their  ten  noisy,  ill-conducted  children 
would  have  wrecked  the  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  all  the  loving 
care  with  which  the  house  and  grounds  had  been  planned  and  kept 
ly  the  former  owner's  dead  wife,  and  with  which  they  were  kept 
still,  would  have  been  destroyed  beyond  redemption.  No  I  Owlett, 
with  its  pretty  fancies  of  arched  trees  and  winding  walks,  of 
;  turfed  seats  and  trellised  arbours,  its  delicate  growths  set  in  the 
canniest  places,  and  its  flowers  of  greatest  fragrance  nearest  to  the 
windows  of  the  house — sweet  and  dreamy  Owlett  would  have  been 
desecrated  by  the  tenancy  of  any  of  these;  but  Mrs.  Smith,  beauti- 
■  fill,  quiet,  fond  of  beauty,  refined,  and  her  son  and  daughter, 
beautifal,  quiet,  fond  of  beauty,  and  refined  like  herself,  were,  as 
all  the  world  said,  the  very  people  for  it.  And  there  is  a  spirit  in 
places  as  well  as  in  persons,  and  one  which  demands  as  much 
harmoniousness  of  circumstance  and  use. 

Standing  away  from  the  main  road  and  hidden  among  its  trees, 
Owlett  was  not  an  easy  place  to  find  for  those  who  did  not  know 
the  local  map  by  heart.  It  stood  fiill  half  a  mile  up  a  lane  which 
kd  to  nothing  but  itself;  and  which  then,  firom  a  carriage  road, 
nanowed  abruptly  into  a  mere  grass-grown  occupation  path,  that 
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finally  lost  itself  on  the  hillside  behind.  But  though  it  stood  tliu 
apart  and  concealed,  Owlett  was  full  open  to  the  sunny  south  and 
looked  along  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  to  where  the  soft  green 
hills  sunk  into  the  luxuriant  plain  of  faxms  and  field^  where  weie 
belts  of  copsewood  for  the  game  and  groups  of  finer  forest  trees  for 
the  birds;  where  pretty  English  villages  with  their  peaceful  churchr 
yards  slept  in  the  sun,  and  the  lordly  mansions  stood  as  centres  of 
grandeur  round  which  these  minor  atoms  clustered ;  where  IM 
industry  save  that  of  agriculture  made  its  gold  out  of  ugly  utility 
but  where  all  was  quietness  and  beauty,  and  where  there  were  as 
few  disturbing  passions  as  exciting  events. 

The  absolute  quiet  and  retirement  of  Owlett,  standing  as  iidii 
out  of  the  line  of  travel  and  as  a  spectator  rather  than  an  int^[nl 
part  of  the  landscape,  suited  one  whose  life  was  evidently  witbdraA 
intentionally  fix)m  the  world,  but  who  also  had  the  artist's  psi*^ 
sionate  love  of  beauty,  and  as  passionate  sense  of  enjoyment.  Tvsf 
and  garden,  background  and  accessories,  all  were  p^ect  of  tbdjr 
kind ;  and  th&  pretty  woman  who  lived  among  her  flowers,  lik 
that  Eve  in  the  Eden  who  tended  the  Sensitive  Plant,  was  Vba  f 
spirit  of  the  place,  so  gentle,  so  unobtrusive,  so  reticent  was  ib% 
keeping  what  secret  there  might  be  in  her  life  as  caiefuUy  as  ber 
house  kept  the  secret  of  its  existence  £com  the  world  without^  hi 
never  parting  with  her  beauty,  her  sweet  womanliness,  her  grace. 

To  judge  by  the  outsides  of  things  tibiere  could  not  have  beeaf 
happier  life  than  that  led  by  Mrs.  Smith  of  Owlett ;  always  so^ 
posing  that  her  unshared  solitude,  her  unbroken  retirement,  tns# 
matter  of  choice,  and  that  it  was  by  her  own  wish,  uiunflueiioedlf  i 
circumstances,  that  she  neither  invited  visitors  nor  accepted  iaii* 
tations,  never  left  home,  made  no  excursions,  nor  even  drove  bejoip 
a  certain  point,  and  lived  this  close  and  claustral  ezistenoe  ^u^ 
had  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  place.  I 

What  did  she  lack  ?  She  had  sufficient  wealth  for  need  aai| 
superfluity  alike.  Though  not  notably  robust,  she  was  never  aili]#| 
and  Dr.  Christopher  Lucraft  had  found  both  her  and  hers  but  v^\ 
profitable  patients  since  she  came  to  Owlett,  and  soarcely  worth  flptj 
trouble  of  courting.  She  had  two  handepme,  well-princqdfllil 
admirable  young  people  for  her  pride  and  her  companions,^  lH|^ 
and  her  support,  and  she  was  respected  .by  every  one  who  knew  \^ 
The  world,  which  never  looks  deeper  than  the  surfece  when  tt^ 
under-current  has  no  dramatic  interest  whereby  it  may  be  amased^ 
which  does  not  care  for  sorrow  unless  it  be  sorrow  that  has  a  history-*- 
sorrow  that  might  reveal  a  tragedy  which  would  astound  ^0r 
plorers  if  only  they  could  come  to  the  true  heart  of  it— after  .# 
first  few  years  ceased  to  trouble  itself  about  Mrs,  ^nith'a  ^^ff^ 
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Shical  pofisibilities,  and  contented  itself  with  sapposing  her  to.be 
80  Bappy  as  any  one  else,  because  she  wore  no  placard,  gave  no  ^ign 
t3ut>ugh  tears,  complaints,  oif  confidence,  that  the  once  .firagrant 
garden  of ,  her  life  waa  now  a  desert,  and  that  her  day  of  warmth 
^d  joy  had  passed  into  the  endless  night  of  cold  and  sunless  regret* 
As  with  some  others  who  smile  back  into  the  eyes  of  those  who 
smile  on  them,  and  keep  their  foxes  so  well  hidden  that,  the  by- 
standers hear  no  echo  of  the  stifled  moan,  so  did  Mrs,  Smith  keep 
Ber  3orrow  so  carefully  concealed  that  not  even  her  own  children 
knew  what  she  suffered,  or  suspected,  indeed,  that  she  suffered 
at  all. 

But  those  who  had  known  her  in  the  old  days  when  she  lived 
at  Kensington,  and  before  she  came  to  Grantley  Bourne,  might 
perhaps  have  guessed  that  all  this  seeming  charm  of  life,  this  quiet- 
ness which  looked  the  very  perfection  of  content,  must  perforce 
lave  another  reading,  when  they  remembered  her  as  she  was  then 
apd  saw  her  as  she  was  now. 

\  Ks  she  was  then  : — In  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  smaller 
ionses  in  that  favourite  locality  which  the  wealthy  middle  class 
Ins  made  its  own — a  house  furnished  and  arranged  with  three 
tiines  the  cost  and  luxury  of  Owlett,  if  scarcely  with  better  taste— 
a  hcose  which  was  the  centre  of  its  own  circle,  where  strangers 
IfODgeA  to  be  received,  and  of  which  the  habituSs  were  proud  of 
their  standing ;  the  whole  of  the  current  gaiety  of  London  at  the 
feet  of  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  the  rich  city  merchant,  for 
ivhose  pleasure  her  husband  spared  no  expense,  and  whose  happiness 
was  his  main  thought ;  that  husband  the  jimior  partner  of  an  old- 
established  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  held  to  be  as  safe  and 
Sononrable  as  the  Bank  itself^-handsome,  young,  fond  and  faithful ; 
two  children  beautiful  as  Italian  amorvrd : — where  was  the  speck  on 
ibis  exquisite  fruitage  of  fortune  ?  the  canker  in  this  fragrant  flower 
4^  a  smiling  fate  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Only  this — that  it  all  faded  away 
IQ  a  night,  and  was  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

One  evening,  as  the  husband  and  wife  were  alone  at  dinner — 
Mrangely  enough  this  evening  alone,  before  going  to  the  Opera-^ 
wSh  the  little  children  in  the  room  as  their  happiness  before  bed- 
titmey  and  their  mother  dressed  in  that  well-remembered  dress  of 
llers  which  became  her  so  weU — the  black  velvet  with  the  dark 
^limson  lines  about  the  edges,  and  the  pomegranate  flowers  in  her 
kdr ;  a — friend — came  to  the  house,  who  took  Mr.  Smith  away 
with  him  in  a  cab,  never  to  return. 

Soon  after  this  the  house  and  effects  were  sold  privately,  and 
9n.  Smith  came  down  to  Grantley  Bourne,  where  her  husband's 
utide  Louis,  the  head  of  the  firm,  bought  Owlett  for  her  occupation. 
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and  kept  her  there  on  about  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  SuMSe  that 
evening  she  had  not  seen  her  husband  face  to  face  or  alone,  aad  foi 
the  last  fourteen  years  she  had  not  seen  him  at  all. 

And  now,  comparing  her  position  then  and  her  position  now, 
the  circumstances  by  which  she  was  surrounded  then  and  those 
wherein  she  stood  now,  would  those  who  knew  her  then  have  said 
that  her  life  now  was  as  happy  as,  judging  by  outside  circumstances, 
it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be — as  if  indeed  it  must  be  ?  Scarcely. 
A  woman  does  not  suddenly  lose  out  of  her  life  a  husband  whom 
she  adores,  and  by  whom  she  is  adored,  and  not  feel  the  sorrow  of 
her  widowhood  ;  she  does  not  suddenly  abandon  a  circle  of  favourite 
friends  and  congenial  companions,  and  not  feel  the  dreariness  of 
her  solitude.  But  if  she  has,  as  Mrs.  Smith  had,  constancy  aod 
courage,  she  can  keep  the  temple  of  her  mourning  sacred  from 
prying  eyes,  intrusive  feet ;  and,  carrying  about  with  her  the  pale 
hope  of  a  lustreless  to-morrow,  she  can  wait  in  silence  for  the 
future.  The  future.  Yes,  this  was  the  keynote  of  her  life.  It 
wasjust  waiting — waiting — for  the  present  to  pass ;  and  then— the 
future. 

Chapter  II. 

<DBBAD  SHJaXE.' 

The  day  was  warm  and  fresh,  full  of  sweet  scents  and  lumi' 
nous  shadows ;  full  too  of  that  indescribable  buoyancy  and  un- 
shaped  hope  belonging  to  the  early  days  of  spring,  which  seem 
the  earnest  of  some  rare  happiness  to  come ;  one  does  not  kno^ 
what,  but  surely  of  some  ! — surely  days  not  to  fall  like  unset  blos- 
soms fruitless  from  the  tree  I 

Mrs.  Smith  was  sitting  between  her  two  children  on  the  garden  ! 
seat  beneath  the  tulip-tree  on  the  lawn,  knitting  diligently  in 
coloured  silks.     For  this  was  one  of  her  characteristics — she  waa 
never  unoccupied.     But  that  she  was  so  still  and  self-controlled, 
people  might  have   thought  her   industry  feverish — taken  as  a  * 
charm  to  banish  thought,  rather  than  the  spontaneous   expression 
of  an  active  mind  and  energetic  temperament.     The  cause  beii^ 
what  it  might,  the  fact  stood  the  same  ;  and  Mrs.  Smith's  industry 
was  the  theme  of  many  eulogies.     Her  beautiful  needlework  of 
all  kinds,  her  exquisite  sketches  and  charming  music — ^these  la^ 
displayed  so  seldom  as  to  have  become  almost  traditional,  aod 
magnified  accordingly — were  counted  to  her  as  virtues  equal  in 
moral  importance  to  her  charities  and  in  personal  grace  to  her 
perfect  carriage  and  handsome  eyes.     Her  needlework  especially 
scored  high  for  her  in  the  estimation  of  her  neighbours,  and  did 
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more  to  propitiate  the  women  in  her  favour  than  anything  else 
that  she  did  or  was.  Fine  linen  and  cambric  muslin  are  so  emi- 
nently respectable  I  No  woman  can  be  doubtful  whose  hems  are 
laid  by  a  thread  tad  whose  stitching  is  as"  even  as  a  row  of  seed 
pearls.  And  as  Mrs.  Smith's  plain  needlework  was  as  perfect  as 
her  artistic,  her  darning  as  beautiful  as  her  embroidery,  the 
opinions  which  she  gained  on  that  head  were  of  pure  gold  and 
their  value  carried  on  to  the  other  accoimts. 

Fourteen  years  ago  she  had  been  supremely  lovely ;  and  even 
now  she  was  handsomer  than  many  titular  beauties  in  their  prime. 
She  was  a  woman  of  middle  height  and  size,  with  a  dead  white 
skin  like  the  petal  of  a  magnolia,  set  off  by  large  dark  lustrous 
eyes  which  had  something  in  them  so  deep  and  still  as  to   be 
almost  oppressive,  something  that  made  them  look  like  sentinels 
always  watching  and  on  guard.    Her  abundant  hair,  which  had  been 
coal-black,  was  now  an  iron-grey,  looking  at  a  distance  as  if  slightly 
powdered,  and  worn  in  the  fashion  of  La  Pompadour ;  her  eyebrows 
were  as  level  as  if  they  had  been  ruled  with  a  pencil ;  her  forehead 
^ras  low  and  broad ;  her  nose  high  and  finely  shaped,  with  trans- 
parent nostrils  that  quivered  easily ;  and  her  lips  were  thin,  com- 
pesaed,  and  firm.     Her  pale  still  face  rarely  lightened  by  a  smile, 
«Dd  then  by   one  how  sad  1    never  breaking  into   mirth,   never 
<Iarkened  by  ill-humour,  was  rather  a  mask  than  a  face,  save  for 
those  dilating  nostrils  which  seemed  to  speak  of  a  more  eager  and 
SQisitive  nature  than  that  which  she  allowed  to  appear  J  but  she 
vas  noticeably  gentle  in  speech  and  manner,  and,  if  reticent  and 
reserved,  neither  hard  nor  unkind.     In  action  she  was  pitiful,  if 
sparing  in  word ;  and  no  one  who  came  to  her  with  a  tale  of 
distress  or  the  appearance  of  misfortune  ever  left  her  unsoothed  or 
empty-handed.     But  she  said  little  ;  and  if  sometimes  her  fixed 
dark  eyes   looked  as  if  tears  might  be  stealing  over  them,  her 
Foice  never  quivered,  and  she  was  never  known  to  allow  herself 
the  luxury  of  a  woman's  emotional  sympathy. 

Her  children  loved  her  with  passion  a  little  tempered  with 
awe.  She  was  a  kind  of  goddess  to  them,  whom  they  adored  without 
approaching  too  near — a  divinity  at  whose  feet  they  knelt  rather 
than  a  mother  in  whose  arms  they  lay.  And  this  because,  good 
and  trae  and  devoted  to  them  as  she  was,  she  held  herself  sub- 
stantially as  much  apart  from  them  as  from  the  world.  As  has 
l^n  said,  what  there  was  of  sorrow  or  secrecy  in  her  life  she  kept 
absolutely  to  herself,  and  admitted  them  to  no  participation — not 
Plough  both  now  were  of  an  age  to  be  initiated  into  the  realities 
of  their  family  life.  The  consequence  had  naturally  been  to 
ftiow  Derwent  and  Muriel  into  still  stricter  companionship  to* 
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gether,  and  to  make  their  love  for  each  other  stronger  and  deeper 
than  the  ordinary  love  of  brother  and  sister. 

Of  the  two,  Derwent  was  tall,  dark,  reticent,  like  his  mother, 
proud  too,  like  her,  and  as  tenacious ;  with  a  dash  of  the  fethei^B 
vanity  shot  through  the  untried  self-confidence  of  his  youth — as 
was  not  surprising  in  a  clever  lad  who  has  been  educated  at  home; 
who  is  adored  by  his  sister  and  treated  with  .courtesy  by  his 
mother ;  who,  if  not  quite  the  master  of  the  house,  is  at  all 
events  the  acting  lieutenant,  and  master  in  his  degree  till  the 
rightful  owner  appears ;  who,  so  far  as  he  knows,  is  at  the  top 
form  in  everything,  never  having  measured  himself  with  a  rival, 
consequently  never  having  found  his  level ;  and  who  knows  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  hold  up  his  head  with  the  best,  and  de- 
spise all  who  are  not  of  the  bluest  blood  and  most  stainless 
honour,  as  befits  one  with  a  name  above  reproach  and  a  femily 
history  beyond  suspicion. 

Muriel,  on  the  contrary,  was  like  her  father,  with  fair  hair 
and  a  blush-rose  face,  large  limpid  grey-blue  eyes,  and  a  fresh 
mouth,  fuller  and  softer  than  her  jmother's  if  with  more  firmness 
than  her  father's  had.  As  she  sat  there  by  her  mother's  8i(Je,a 
piece  of  embroidery  in  her  long  fair  bands,  her  face  shaded  by  her 
broad-brinmied  hat  and  her  slight  figive  outlined  to  perfection  in 
her  close-fitting  cream-coloured  dress,  with  the  dark-red  ribbon  at 
her  throat,  and  the  flowers  in  her  breast,  she  was  the  ideal  of  an 
English  girl  of  that  kind  which  in  yo^th  demands  nothing  bat 
books  and  flowers,  home  peace  and  family  love,  the  sunshine  in 
the  summer  and  the  crisp  clear  firost  in  the  winter  for  its  perfect 
happiness ;  but  which  has  the  potentialities  of  a  womanhood  strongi 
if  always  sweet,  capable  of  quiet  self-sacrifice  if  not  of  showy  deeds 
of  dramatic  daring — a  womanhood  infinitely  loving,  infinitely 
pitiful,  but  with  afiections  not  passions,  and  whose  convictioni 
would  be  the  result  of  sentiment  and  reverence,  of  love  and  the 
•  right  thing,'  gather  than  of  logic  against  feeling.  With  dignity, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  the  ordinary  woman's  instapct  for  petty 
tyranny,  she  was  one  whom  those  given  to  her  command  wonld 
love  but  never  approach  with  that  familiarity  which  breaks  do^ 
into  contempt.  Sensitive  to  beauty  and  alive  to  the  grandeur  d 
what  the  world  calls  success,  achievement,  and  distinction,  hot 
personally  modest,  she  would  be  ambitious  for  the  men  of  her 
house  rather  than  for  herself;  finding  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  her 
husband's  foime,  her  father's  honour,  her  son's  success,  a  truer  ad- 
justment of  things  than  any  to  be  had  from  her  own  direct 
glory.  She  was  one,  too,  who  would  dways  retain  that  fiD« 
and  honourable  reverence  for  men  as  the  stronger  leaders  of  li6i 
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t^eh  once  characterised  the  noble  womanhood  of  England — one 
who  would  always  believe  in  the  beauty  of  obedience,  and  practise 
the  religion  of  duty.  She  was  somewhat  a  rare  creature  to 
be  found  in  the  present  day  in  this  dear  country  of  ours,  where 
however  once — ^long  ago — ^the  name  of  woman  was  synonymous 
with  the  gentler  virtues,  the  purer  graces  of  humanity.  She  did 
not  want  to  become  a  medical  student,  nor  to  deliver  lectures 
on  doubtful  subjects  to  mixed  audiences ;  she  did  not  think  her 
womanhood  a  degradation  nor  modesty  a  sign  of  weakness ;  she 
did  not  despise  her  home  in  favour  of  ^  causes,'  nor  find  domestic 
Kfe  a  humiliation,  while  coarse  full-flavoured  rank  publicity  gave 
the  only  zest  to  existence.  She  did  not  go  in  for  woman's  rights, 
though  she  was  strong  on  woman's  duties ;  and  she  neither  drank 
wine  nor  talked  slang. 

Of  these  two  children  of  hers,  the  one  so  honourable  and  high- 
spihted,  the  other  so  sweet  and  faithful,  and  both  so  true,  Mrs. 
Smith  spoke  the  simple  truth  when  she  said  one  day  to  Mr. 
Oliphant :  *  They  have  never  given  me  a  day's  sorrow  since  they 
were  bom  ; '  unless  she  had  added,  as  she  might  with  pitiful  earnest- 
ness :  ^  save  in  the  fact  of  their  being  bom  at  all ! ' 

As  they  were  sitting  now  under  the  tulip-tree,  Muriel,  who 
hid  been  reading  English  history  in  the  morning,  said  suddenly, 
ifter  a  long  silence.: 

''I  have  always  fiancied  that  papa  is  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
mamma — just  such  an  honourable,  high-minded  gentleman — so 
cocorteous,  so  tender,  so  tme.' 

The  handsome  dead-white  &ce  did  not  move  a  muscle ;  only 
the  thin  nostrils  quivered. 

*  Your  likeness  is  not  a  bad  one,'  she  said  quietly.  *  Your 
£Either  is,  as  you  say,  a  perfectly  gentle  and  fine-natured  man.' 

*I  can  just  remember  him,*  continued  Miuriel.  *I  can  re- 
inemter  his  coming  home  one  day  and  bringing  me  my  large  wax 
doll  that  I  have  yet,  and  his  kissing  me  one  night  at  dinner,  and 
drying  when  a  strange  gentleman  came  in.  I  don't  remember 
much  more.' 
.   *  That  was  the  night  when  he  went  away,'  said  Derwent. 

They  had  said  all  this  twenty  times  before,  but  the  sweet- 
liess  and  pleasantness  of  the  absent  father,  with  what  they 
were  beginning  to  feel  was  a  certain  mystery  about  him, 
were  of  ever  fresh  interest  to  them,  a  subject  of  which  they  never 
tired. 

/Yes,'  said  their  mother;  *that  was  the  night  when  he  went 
away.' 

'  How  kind  he  always  was  to  us  I '  said  Derwent.     *  I  jemember 
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how  he  used  to  ride  us  both  on  his  knees,  and  the  pretty  little 
pony  he  bought  for  me  ! ' 

*  He  was  a  very  fond  father,  and  very  generous,'  said  Mrs. 
Smith. 

'Poor  dear  papa,  how  I  wish  that  he  would  come  home!' 
sighed  Muriel,  her  eyes  large  and  tender. 

'  He  will  some  day,'  said  the  mother,  as  she  had  said  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  when  the  subject  was  discussed  as  now,  and  as 
so  often  it  was  discussed.  She  never  checked  them  in  their  talk 
of  their  father,  though  she  gave  them  no  information. 

'  You  will  be  having  a  letter  soon,  mother,  surely !  It  is  a 
long  time  now  since  you  heard  from  him,'  said  Derwent,  with  a 
yearning  accent. 

*  Yes.     I  should  think  very  soon  now,'  she  answered. 

'  How  delightful  it  would  be  if  he  said  in  it  when  he  would  be 
home ! '  cried  Muriel.  *  I  wonder  where  he  is  now,  poor  dar- 
ling papa  I  How  happy  he  will  be  when  he  comes  back  1  He  will 
not  know  Derwent  or  me.  Fancy  how  odd — ^a  father  not  knowing 
his  own  children  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  should  know  him  if  I  met 
him  anywhere ! ' 

'  It  will  be  only  for  the  first  moment  that  he  will  not  recog- 
nise you.  Your  faces  will  grow  back  to  him  after  a  short  time, 
though  you  were  such  children  when  he  left  you,'  answered  the 
mother,  always  speaking  quietly  and  continuing  her  work,  not 
raising  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  so  not  looking  at  her  children. 

<  You  will  not  be  so  much  altered  as  we  shall  be,'  continned 
Muriel.  '  You  are  just  the  same  as  ever,  only  you  dress  your  hair 
a  little  diflFerently ;  but  you  are  very  little  changed  from  your 
photographs.' 

'  I  am  stouter  and  grey,'  she  said. 

'  And  handsomer,  mother,'  said  Derwent  lovingly. 

'  I  fear  that  is  rather  the  verdict  of  a  partial  judge  than  of  a 
candid  critic,'  returned  his  mother,  still  intent   on  her  worL 

*  Fotlrteen    years — from  twenty-six  to  forty— do    not   add  to  a 
woman's  good  looks.' 

'  Papa  will  not  think  so,  mamma,'  said  Muriel. 

*  Whatever  I  am  he  will  be  content  with  me,'  she  returned ; 
then  she  added  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  artificially  steadied: 

*  He  loves  me  too  well  to  criticise  me  too  closely.' 

'  Poor  mamma  I  what  a  life  for  you  to  have  led,  and  papa  too  I' 
cried  Muriel.  *  How  good  you  have  been,  and  how  brave  1  Yoa 
never  complain  I ' 

^  There  is  no  wisdom  in  complaining  when  we  cannot  alter 
things,  my  girl,'  answered  ber  mother,     *  Ypur  foth^r  wiw  {nrood 
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to  leave  us,  and  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  care  of  you,  and 
bear  his  absence  patiently.' 

^  At  all  events,  absence  is  not  like  dishonour  I '  said  Derwent. 

His  mother  laid  down  her  knitting  and  calmly  wound  up  her 
ball  of  silk. 

^  No,'  she  said  in  her  quiet  level  voice,  vhich,  to  a  keen  ob- 
server, gave  the  impression  of  something  controlled,  some  strong 
emetion  battened  down  by  a  stronger  will,  quite  as  much  as  did 
her  statuesque  £Eu;e  with  that  one  tell-tale  indication  alone  left  as 
8  sign ;  ^  absence  is  not,  as  you  say,  like  dishonour,  Derwent.' 

'  With  the  fearful  things  which  happen  every  day  now,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  can  be  too  thankful  for  an  honourable 
name,'  the  young  fellow  continued,  lifting  his  handsome  head 
with  the  proud  little  action  habitual  to  him.  '  No  one  knows 
now  who  is  safe  I ' 

*  You  are  right,  my  boy ;  and  yet  if  even  the  sorrow  of  shame 
came  into  a  family  it  would  have  to  be  borne,'  she  said  quietly. 
After  a  slight  pause  she  added :  ^  And  the  erring  member  cherished 
and  forgiven.' 

^Mother  I  cherished  I  You  cannot  mean  that  surely!'  cried 
Dttwent,  full  of  the  pitiless  scorn  of  wrong-doing  natural  to  virtuous 
Tmth  which  has  never  known  a  temptation  stronger  than  its 
principles,  and  which  thinks  that  no  one  should  fiedl  because  it  has 
been  aUe  to  resist. 

^I  said  what  I  mean,'  was  her  answer.  'Pity  is  sometimes 
nobler  than  condemnation,  and  a  family  must  stand  or  &11  to- 
gether.' 

'  If  ever  I  disgraced  my  &mily  I  should  like  to  be  disowned 
by  them ;  and  I  should  expect  to  be  disowned,'  he  cried  hotly.  ^  Our 
motto  is  '  Bread  Shame,'  and  I  for  one  have  taken  it  to  my  heart.' 

She  looked  at  him  straightly,  firmly,  quietly. 

'  If  you  were  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  your  own  ideal  and 
diagrace  your  fiumly— and  its  motto — ^your  mother  at  least  would 
stand  by  you,'  she  said. 

'  And  your  sister,'  said  Muriel,  slipping  her  hand  into  his. 

*  And  I — I  would  not  accept  your  self-sacrifice  1 '  was  Derwent's 
^uifiwer.  '  A  man .  should  be  the  pride  of  his  family,  not  its  dis- 
piMse.  I  take  my  strength  from  my  mother  and  sister ! — bolster 
np  myself  by  dragging  them  down  I — never  I  If  I  ever  did  as  you 
»yj  mother,  fail  my  ideal,  I  would  leave  you  and  never  see  you 
>S&in.  And  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  remember  of  him,  that  my 
fi^r  would  say  I  am  right  1 ' 

'Bo  not  let  us  talk  of  such  dreadful  things,  Derwent,'  said 
Korje^  leaning  forward  $md  looking  up  into  his  face  with  her  dear 
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^6y  eyes  full  of  love  and  admiration.  *  It  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege 
to  connect  our  boy's  name  with  disgrace,  or  dishonour,  or  anythiiD^ 
like  that — is  it  not,  mamma  !  Let  us  talk  instead  of  what  yeu  will 
do  when  you  have  got  that  place  at  the  Viennese  Embassy  which 
uncle  Louis  has  promised  yon.  For  you  know,  mamma  and  I  ha^ 
to  come  out  to  you,  and  you  have  to  rise  to  be  ambassador  yourself 
some  day ! ' 

*  If  I  believed  all  that  you  said,  Miu-iel,  I  should  expect  to  te 
King  of  England  before  I  died,'  Derwent  answered  with  a  little 
pretence  in  his  deprecation.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow  in  every 
wayj  but  he  was  only  a  man  after  all ;  and  being  a  man,  and  not 
a  saint  nor  a  hero,  a  woman's  unlimited  belief  in  him,  and  love  to 
correspond,  came  naturally  as  his  deserts.  He  believed  in  himself 
too  entirely  not  to  accept  another  person*6  fidth  as  his  due ;  and 
he  loved  Muriel  too  fondly  on  his  own  account  not  to  find  her  lov^ 
for  him  a  just  tribute  honestly  rendered. 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  you  would  be,  if  there  was  a  revolution,^  said 
Muriel  laughing,  but  defending  her  position  all  the  same. 

*  What  do  you  say,  mother — would  you  like  to  see  me  King  d 
England  ? '  he  asked  playfully. 

^  Better  than  ambassador  or  king  if  you  will  develop  int&  i 
wise  and  understanding  man,'  said  his  mother  :^ « a  man  pnre  *«! 
honest  for  your  own  part,  yet  able  to  distinguish  between  a  titk 
and  a  circumstance — able  not  only  to  forgive  a  fault,  but  even  to 
love  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  to  pity  and  respect  the 
criminal.' 

She  spoke  rather  more  slowly  than  was  even  usual  with  bet, 
and  she  always  spoke  slowly ;  returning  to  her  subject,  and  with 
a  ceitain  impressiveness  that  struck  both  Derwent  and  Muriel  as 
meaning  more  than  her  words.     And  yet  what  could  she  mean  ? 

^I  think  that  would  be,  hard  for  me  to  do,  mother,*  said 
Derwentc  *  We  are  all  only  good  for  what  we  are  at  oiir  l)est; 
and  no  reasoning  can  excuse  weakness — the  weakness  of  sin  atao^ 
all — ^nor  make  wrong  right.' 

^You  speak  as  the  young  always  speak,^  said  Mrs.  Sniith, 
putting  away  her  work.  *  Youth  is  hard ;  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
80»  It  is  only  by  experience  and  love  that  we  come  to  that  wite 
judgment  whidi  can  see  all  round  a  thing,  and  which  pities  as 
much  as  it  condemns — which  pities  more  than  it  condemBB.' 

}  If  this  is  true  I  do  not  see  where  you  place  your  standard  ni 
right  and  wrong,  dear  mother,'  returned  Derwent  gently  enough  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  but  with  the  young  dialectidanls  eager- 
iiesB  for  an  argument ;  ^  or  6f  what  use  it  is  to  have  any  standaxd 
at^«    If  a  thing  is  not  absolute  it  is  relative,  and  tlie 
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(hat  virtue  may  change  according  to.  circumstance  is  simply  an 
argument  for  vice,  no  more,  and  one  that  makes  vice  ^and  virtue 
interchangeable  terms.' 

'You  will  grow  into  my  position  in  time,  my  boy,'  she  an- 
swered quietly.  ^Meanwhile,  believe  that  I  speak  out  of  an 
experience  greater  than  your  own,  when  I  say  that,  although  we 
m^  at  aU  times  hold  virtue  absolute,  as  you  say,  for  ourselves, 
we  may  and  must  make  it  relative  for  others,  and  excuse  in  them 
the  thing  which  we  condemn  in  ourselves.  These  are  things  about 
which  there  is  no  arguing,'  she  continued,  rising.  *  They  are  parts 
of  a  knowledge  which  comes  only  in  later  years,  and  by  increased 
experience — ^knowledge  which  you  must  take  on  trust  till  you 
get  it  for  yourself.  Do  not  come  in  yet,  Muriel,'  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  who  also  had  risen ;  <  I  am  going  into  my  own  room*  D<> 
you  stay  herewith  your  brother.' 

She  looked  at  them  both  with  a  loving  look,  which  in  any 
other  mother  would  have  been  a  smile,  then  walked  slowly  across 
the  lawn ;  stood  in  the  porch  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  to  e3camine 
the  first  little  buds  that  were  beginning  to  form,  and  so  through 
the  hall  into  her  own  room  upstairs.  * 

And  when  there  the  impassive  mask  fell,  and  her  calm  iws^ 
h  ehanged  into  one  of  pinched  sharp  pain.  But  even  now  shei  did 
f  not  cry  aloud,  nor  fling  herself  on  her  knees,  nor  shed  tears  nor 
y  lave ;  she  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  losing  her  self-control  even  whetii 
I  alone.  She  merely  stood  by  the  table  holding  her  husband^s 
portrait  in  her  hand — ^the  portrait  of  that  fair,  weak,  handsome 
face,  so  kindly  and  so  pleasure-loving,  so  sweet-tempered  and  so 
vain,  with  the  ambitious  motto  of  ^  Dread  Shame '  stamped  in  gold 
heneath  the  no  less  ambitious  crest — an  ermine  holding  a  lily  in 
its  mouth.  Her  hands  were  tightly  clasped  and  strained ; '  her 
eyes  were  fixed  and  burning ;  and  her  thoughts  shaped  themselves 
into  the  unbroken  words,  which  indeed  were  those  by  which  her 
life  was  haunted : 

*  My  love  I  my  beloved  I  I  will  be  true  to  you  always— but 
my  poor  children,  my  poor  ruined  children,  disgraced  and  de- 
stroyed for  ever  I  But  you,  my  level  you  shall  come  to  "your 
throne,  to  your  shelter,  to  your  altar,  where  no  one  shall  reproadh 
you,  and  where  you  shall  gain  back  your  self-respect  through  love, 
tfy  husband,  my  beloved — ^but  oh  I  would  that  my  poor  children 
had  never  been  bom ! ' 
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and  that  I  am  the  luckiest  fellowTgoing  in  having  such  a  mother 
and  such  a  sister.  But  you  see,  Muriel,  while  my  &ther  is  away  I 
am  the  only  man  in  the  family ;  and,'  superbly,  ^  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  care  of  you  in  every  way,  and  to  prevent  your  talking  up  wrong 
notions  as  well  as  doing  foolish  things ;  girls  know  so  little  of  life  I ' 
and  he,  the  home-bred  lad  who  had  not  tried  his  young  wings  yet 
half-a-dozen  miles  &6m  the  home  nest,  he  knew  so  much  ! 

*  Yes,  dear,  I  see,'  returned  Muriel.  '  Of  course  you  feel  your- 
self responsible.' 

*  If  only  our  father  would  come  home,'  said  Derwent  with  a 
sigh.  '  You  cannot  think  what  a  loss  it  is  to  a  man  not  to  have 
a  f&ther  to  tell  him  things.  It  has  been  the  worst  misfortune  of 
my  life  to  have  been  brought  up  away  from  him ;  I  feel  it  more 
and  more  every  day.' 

*  Yes,  if  only  papa  would  come  home,  how  happy  we  all  should 
be ! '  echoed  Muriel.  Then  she  added  tenderly :  *  But  after  all, 
I>erwent  boy,  you  have  not  done  so  badly,  brought  up  at  home  and 
without  a  faither  as  you  have  been.  Our  boy  is  as  good  as  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere ;  still,  if  papa  had  only  been  at  home — ' 

^  Yes,  if  he  had  been !  Muriel,  I  wonder  where  he  is  ?  I  wish 
that  my  mother  would  tell  us ;  I  think  I  am  of  an  age  to  know 
now,  close  on  twenty-one.  I  do  not  like  to  press  it,  but  I  feel  as 
if  she  is  scarcely  treating  me  fairly ;  for,  after  all,  he  is  my  father, 
and  I  am  a  man  now.' 

^  She  has  some  good  reason,  be  sure,'  said  Muriel,  looking  into 
her  brother's  moved  &ce  with  as  much  yearning  in  her  own.  <  I 
should  not  ask  her  if  I  were  you,  Derwent,  if  she  does  not  volunteer. 
She  might  not  like  it ;  and  if  she  does  not  tell  she  must  have  some 
good  reasons.' 

^  Still,  I  ought  to  know ;  and  I  think  she  should  confide  in  me 
more  than  she  does,'  returned  Derwent.  *  There  are  times  when  I 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  asking  her  point  blank  where  he  is  and 
what  he  is  doing ;  demanding  to  know  by  my  right  as  a  son  1 ' 

'  Poor  Derwent  I  it  is  hard,  but  you  had  better  wait,*  she 
answered ;  and  then  they  drifted  off  into  the  old  fond  talk  of  what 
they  remembered,  and  what  they  believed,  and  how  he  would  find 
them  changed,  and  the  like,  till  the  subject  grew  from  a  present 
pain  to  a  past  poem;  and,  not  the  father  as  he  was  at  this  moment, 
but  the  dear  papa  as  he  had  been  when  they  were  children,  filled 
their  minds  and  hearts.  And  from  this  they  wandered  away  to 
Derwent's  brilliant  future  at  the  Viennese  Embassy,  which  they 
embroidered  with  all  those  pleasant  fancies,  that  delightful  non- 
sense of  delusive  hopes,  which,  to  love  on  the  one  side  and 
ambition  on  the  other,  seem  such  excellent  good  sense  and  so  sure 


of  folfilment.  For,  as  Muriel  said,  sagely  enough  t  Som^  onid  isssak 
]ba^  the^giefht  man  of  ihe  zJ^ing  generation^  a^d  why  nptDenyent  as 
iwell  asanothEr?  • 

T)iat  Ti^nnese  Embassy  was  to  dp  everything  on  earth  for  them 
alL  tDerwent  was  to  riae  by  leaps,  npt  steps,  till  he  came  to  be 
H»B«M.'  Ambassador  himself  somewhere,  when  his  mother  and 
Muriel  would  go  and  live  with  him,  and  the  &ther  would  come 
too,  and  all  would  go  merry  as  bedding  bolls — the  true  wedding 
bells  hot  chiming  even  in  imagination  with  the  one,  with  the  oflier 
perhaps  as  a  &int  and  delicaite  echo  striking  through  the  roagher 
sounds  of  every-day  eoddtence. 

While  they  were  sitting  there  talking  themselves  into; perfect 
happiness  for  the  moment,  if  the  roots  thereof  were  planted  in 
the  shifting  sands  of  nowhere,  the  lodge  gate  opened  and  Wilfrid 
Machell  with  his  sister  HUda  came  M^  the  drive  walking.  The 
Machells  were  aU  good  walkers,  as  people  generally  are  who  live 
in  the  cquntry  without'  horsed ;  and  even.  Hilda,  who  was  bat  a 
flight  fragile  kind  .of  thing  in  her  way — owing  more  of  her  streogUi 
to  blood  thapa  to  Ixude— was.  able  to. go  distances  which,  to  tomi- 
bred  folk  to^hom. two' miles  are  .one  and  a  half  too  long,  were 
V^nply.  appallii^g  and  might  ha^veiseemed  reprehensible*  For  that, 
jb<)q^  is  whiM^  y(>Ur  average. reasoner  does :  .makes  a  Procrustes'  bed 
of  his  own  pow^ra,  moral  and  physical,  and  judges  of  the  world  in 
conformity  therewith, 

Muriel,  who  saw  them  first,  her  face  being  turned  that  way, 
oried.out  in  a  tone  of  frank  pleasure : 

'  Oh,  Derwent  I  I  am  so  glad ;  here  are  Captain  and  Hilda 
Ma^^hell.' 

The  blood  came  into  Derwent's  delicate  dark  face. 

*  Yes,  so  it  is.  Let  Us  go  and  meet  them,'  he  said  quiedy, 
getting  up  from  his  seat,  not  with  a  start  and  a  plunge,  but  with 
perfeot  grace  and  self-possession  a  little  tinged  with  vanity,  as 
belonged  to  all  his  personality.  Yet,  his  quietness  notwithstandinfi 
his  nostrils  were  dilated  like  his  mother's,  and  his  eyes  were  bright 
and  eager,  Muriel  rose  too,  in  no  wise  disturbed,  save  that  her 
blush-rose  face,  sensitive  to  all  emotions,  had  a  slightly  wanner 
jtint  on  its  fair  sur&ce ;  and  brother  and  sister  went  across  ^ 
lawn  to  meet  that  other  brother  and  sister  come  to  visit  them, 
;  There  were  greetings  of  the  usual  kind.  The  men  took  off 
their  caps,  and  the  women  ^ook  hands  but  did  not  kiss.  Captain 
Maqhell's  hard  plain  face  listened  at  least  to  the  degree  demanded 
l^  good  breeding ;  perhaps  about  the  small,  deep-eet,  steetgicy 
^es  was  a  look  that  went  a  trifle  beyond  that  degirse,  and  a  floi'i 
inw  under  the  thick  and  heavy  skin  which  did  not^.come  only  froo 
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•tl»' exercise  of  walking.  But  Captain  Machell  was  a  man  who 
had  coltiTated  the  Englishman's  stolid  stoicism  of  mind  and  mftnupw^ 
of  thought  and  bearing,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  ultimate  perfection 
of  humanity  must  be  to  be  found  in  ;^  lobster,  saj,  or  a  tortoise,  or 
any  other  thing  with  a  heart  and  nervous  system  closely  imprisoned 
in  an  outer  case  of  bone  or  horn,  or  what  you  wiU,  that  gives 
no  sign  of  feeling  and  that  defies  all  endeavours  to  make  it  fed. 

Hilda  was  of  that  odd  kind  of  likeness  to  her  brother  sometimes 
ibaiid  between  two  people  of  different  sex,  and  where  one  is  plain, 
the  other  beautifuL  He  was  thickHskinned,  and  mealy  in  both 
colour  and  texture;  she  was  transparent,  dark,  pure  white  and 
led— gossamer  to  his  granite.  But  underneath  all  her  surface 
softness,  perhaps,  she  was  capable  of  as  much  decision  and  self- 
sacrifice  as  he.  At  all  events  she  was  a  Machell,  and  no  MacheU 
bad  yet  been  found  wanting  in  will  when  the  time  for  its  use 
came.  At  the  present  all  was  latent,  undeveloped  with  her.  She 
was  but  a  girl  still  in  the  schoolroom,  and  not  ^  come  out ; '  it  was 
early  to  speculate  on  her  possibilities  of  character,  and,  to  do  her 
biotiier  Wilfrid  justice,  he  never  did. 

Hilda  brightened  and  blushed  too  as  she  greeted  Muriel 
mrmly  and  Derwent  shyly ;  and  as  Derwent  held  her  hand  in  his 
ibA  looked  into  her  bewitching  eyes,  whatever  was  best  in  him 
came  to  the  front,  and  he  forgot  both  his  vanities  and  his  affecta- 
tions in  the  poetic  idealisation  of  a  boy's  first  l6ve.  As  for  Muriel, 
she  simply  looked  glad  as  at  any  other  pleasant  little  event ;  and 
if  her  £Eice  had  a  warmer  tint,  it  was  more  because  her  skin  was  of 
the  kind  to  flush  easily  than  because  Wilfirid  Machell,  with  his 
tall  figure  and  rough-hewn  fiace,  was  there.  She  had  no  special 
Io?e  for  him  in  any  way,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  diould 
Unsh  at  seeing  him. 

Thai  they  went  back  to  the  tulip-tree,  in  natural  pairs,  for  the 
half-hour^s  talk  which  was  to  send  two  among  them  still  deep^ 
into  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  they  had  lately  begun  to  live. 

Young  love  nourishes  itself  on  very  little.  If  an  eyebrow  is 
oceasion  for  a  sonnet,  a  look,  a  smile,  and  half-a-dozen  words  on 
the  merest  trivialities  are  sufficient  to  make  hope  a  certainty  and 
the  moment's  pleasure  earnest  of  a  future  lifelong  and  enduring 
Jspture.  Directness  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.  When  Derwent 
tod  Hilda  were  talking  about  croquet  and  Badminton,  the  &vourite 
new  novel  and  the  poem  of  the  season,  whether  gladiolus  should 
he  pronounced  gladiolus  or  gladiolus,  they  were  talking  of  what 
I^Muished  and  represented  to  them  Love  as  much  as  if  they  had 
«Bieotioned  it  by  name  and  dilated  on  their  mutual  feelings ;  but 
^Ve  in  the  vague  and  shadowy  stage,  the  first  flush  in  the  east 
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before  the  sun  has  risen,  the  tender  little  crumpled  leaves  breftkin^; 
through  the  sheath  before  the  husk  gives  way  or  the  bud  faixly 
opens.  No  one  who  had  only  overheard  them,  and  had  not  seen 
their  fietces — ^his  sparkling,  earnest,  ardent;  hers  soft,  receptive, 
happy— would  have  suspected  that  they  were  in  love ;  but  an 
adept  would  have  seen  it,  though  only  one  of  the  two  conceraed 
would  have  confessed  it  if  taxed  with  that  -strange  sweet  sin  against 
rest  and  peace.  It  was  Derwent  who  was  beginning  to  confesB  to 
himself  that  he  loved  Hilda  Machell.  As  yet  the  future  was  a  mere 
dream,  governed  by  possibilities  of  the  kind  to  be  translated  into 
facts  when  good  genii  will  take  the  place  of  those  prosaic  social 
considerations  which  now  regulate  the  affairs  of  men.  He  was  in 
the  state  wherein  he  longed  to  do  some  great  deed  that  slie  migU 
love  him  and  be  proud  of  him : 

Fighting  up  my  way  to  fame — 
Fortune  gain  that  you  might  share  it^ 
Make  a  name  that  you  might  wear  it, 

And  he  proud  to  hear  my  name ; 

wherein  he  longed  to  be  able  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  her,  as  the 
poor  ^  bold  and  lovely  knight  '  sacrificed  his  for  the  Lady  of  the 
Land,  well  rewarded  if  only  she  would  strew  flowers  on  his  grave 
and  sit  there  in  the  summer  moonlight,  and  be  sorrowful  and  sad- 
hearted  ;  wherein  he  found  a  special  value  in  that  moonlight, 
and  ran  great  risk  of  taking  cold  by  leaning  out  of  his  bed- 
room window  in  his  shirtsleeves,  composing  halting  rhymes  and 
dreaming  romantic  dreams,  rather  than  going  to  his  bed  as  a 
wiselike,  douce,  and  Christian  body  should,  when  the  church  clock 
had  chimed  midnight.  At  the  back  of  all  this  was  a  vision, 
faint  and  tenderly  sketched  in,  of  an  exquisite  English  house  with 
a  lovely  little  person  standing  at  the  gate  to  welcome  the  hus- 
band's home-coming  in  the  evening — ^a  lovely  little  person  called 
wife,  and  Hilda,  and  held  as  his  own  for  ever — the  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  vision  to  be  had  by  some  miraculous  advance- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  service ;  means  not  clearly  made  out. 

As  for  Hilda,  she  had  not  come  into  any  such  consciousness  of 
her  state  as  this,  and  was  far  yet  from  weaving  intelligible  visions 
or  dreaming  coherent  dreams.  Her  condition  was  one  to  be 
summed  up  simply  in  these  words :  she  liked  being  with  Der^rent 
Smith  better  than  with  any  one  else,  because  she  did  ;  she  thought 
him  quite  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
agreeable — not  even  excepting  her  brother  Arthur,  who  came 
next;  what  other  people  called  his  vanity  seemed  to  her  only 
a  proper  manly  self-assertion,  and  she  would  not  like  him  to 
be  different  in  any  way  from  what  he  was;   Muriel  was  the 
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dearest  girl  that  could  possibly  exist,  and  with  such  a  pretty  voice ! 
80  like  her  brother's ! — and  Owlett  was  the  most  charming  place  in 
all  Grantley  Bourne.  She  admired  it  so  much  !  She  was  never 
happier  than  when  she  was  there :  all  for  artistic  love  of  the 
flowers  and  the  trees,  the  picturesque  house  with  its  twisted  chim- 
neys and  gable  roof  rising  above  the  flower-hid  fajade,  and  that 
steep  slope  of  varied  foliage  banked  up  by  the  old  wall  covered  with 
mosses  and  rare  ferns  ;  it  was  only  her  artistic  appreciation  of  all 
this  which  made  Owlett  so  charming  to  her ;  in  no  wise  because 
Berwent's  image  was  intermingled  therewith,  and  Derwent's  pre- 
sence was  to  be  found  therein.  But  the  first  stirrings  of  a 
maiden's  unacknowledged  love  are  of  all  things  on  earth  the  most 
shadowy  and  self-deceiving — the  tenderest  in  form  and  the  purest 
in  colour.  So  beautiful  are  they  that  it  is  almost  a  pity  when  they 
have  to  be  exchanged  for  the  fuller  knowledge  of  a  woman's 
riper  passion. 

As  for  Captain  Machell — Wilfrid  to  his  friends — for  the  last 
two  years,  whenever  he  had  been  down  at  Machells,  he  had  gone 
over  to  Owlett  as  often  as  he  could  find  excuse  or  occasion  for 
^ing.     He  had  gone  with  the  feeling  that  a  poor  artist  might 
have  when  standing  before  the  masterpiece  which  he  covets  be- 
fore all  else  in  the  world,  but  which  by  no  possible  stroke  of  good 
fortune   can   ever  be  his.      No   one  read  his  lieart   underneath 
that  cold  manner  and  plain  hard  face  of  his ;  least  of  all  Muriel, 
to  whose  thinking,  innocently  unjust,  the  rugged  surface  was  the 
true  evidence  of  the  ungentle  nature  beneath.     But  Wilfrid  was 
brave  'enough  to  acknowledge  the  truth  to  himself,  and  strong 
enoogh  not  to  allow   passion   to   overcome   resolution,   personal 
pleasure  the  duties  of  his  position.     A  poor  captain  in  the  army 
with  an  empty  purse  now,  a  ruined  estate  and  a  fine  old  name 
for  his  inheritance,  what  right  had  he  to  think  of  love  in  mar- 
riage ?  unless  he  could  find  it  in  that  rare  gift  of  kindly  fate — a 
woman  beautiful,  young,  rich,  and  love-worthy  all  in  one.     He 
mnpt  marry  money :  he  and  his  younger  brother  Arthur,  and  his 
sister  Hilda.  They  must  all  marry  money ;  and  Mrs.  Smith,  though 
well  off  for  one  of  her  modest  refinement  of  living,  had  evidently 
no  fortune  to  give  or  bequeath  that  would  disencumber  Machells 
and  restore  the  old  family  to  its  rightful  position  in  the  county. 
Muriel  might  be  the  very  ideal  of  womanhood  in  herself,  but 
another  man  must  win  and  wear  her,  he  used  to  think  bitterly  when 
the  fever  fit  was  on  him  more  badly  than  usual ;  and  like  all  pas- 
sionate people  who  nourish  a  secret  sorrow,  a  hidden  sore,  he 
turned  the  knife  in  his  wound  with  his  own  hands  diligently,  and 
because  he  was  unhappy  as  things  were,  agonised  himself  for  tji^ 
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things  that  were  not.  Yes,  another  man  must  win  and  wear  her; 
and  he  must  stand  by,  silent  then  as  now,  and  take  for  his  own 
share  some  wealthy  heiress  whom  he  could  never  love,  because  the 
Machells  had  been  an  untoward  race  and  had  gambled  away 
fields  and  forests,  and  then  gone  to  the  money-lenders  for  mort- 
gages on  what  they  could  not  alienate. 

In  spite  of  the  impossibilities  however  of  coming  out  into  the 
sunshine  on  this  side  of  his  life,  Wilfrid  often  went  over  to  Owlett 
when  he  came  down  to  the  old  place  on  leave.  It  was  something 
to  see  the  sweet  face  which  he  loved  as  he  had  never  loved  any 
other — a  folly  if  you  will ;  dram-drinking  if  you  will ;  but  he  had  a 
strong  head,  and  could  venture  on  dram-drinking  without  fear  of 
being  carried  away  into  excess.  After  they  had  been  talking  for  a 
little  while  on  two  or  three  profoundly  uninteresting  subjects,  Wilfrid 
said,  a  little  abruptly  : 

'  By-the-bye,  Miss  Smith,  did  you  know  that  Arthur  has  been 
ill  ?  He  is  better  now  ;  but  he  has  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  poor  old 
fellow,  by  all  accounts.' 

Muriel  turned  her  head  quickly.  She  was  pale,  and  a  look  of 
terror  had  come  into  her  eyes. 

'  111 ! '  she  echoed. 

'He  is  better  now,'  continued  Wilfrid  slowly.  Her  sudden 
paleness  and  that  look  of  unmistakable  terror  struck  him.  '  He  is 
coming  home  to-morrow  for  a  few  weeks'  change  of  air,  and  he  will 
soon  be  all  right  again,  I  dare  say.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  he  is  coming  home,  for  Lady  Machell  to  nurse 
him  well  again,'  returned  Muriel,  her  cheeks  crimson,  and  her 
mouth  relaxed  into  a  happy  little  smile  as  suddenly  as  it  had  con- 
tracted into  her  mother's  pinched  look  of  pain.  Then  she  added,  in 
the  manner  of  an  apology :  *  We  had  not  heard  of  his  illness  at 
all.  Lady  Machell  spoke  to  us  last  Sunday  at  church,  but  she  did 
not  tell  us.' 

'  Because  she  did  not  know  of  it  then,'  said  Wilfrid,  still  looking 
at  her  intently  ;  so  intently  indeed  that  she  felt  abashed  and  ill  at 
ease,  as  if  morally  under  the  inquisition.  '  Arthur  told  us  only  to- 
day how  bad  he  had  been.  He  did  not  wish  to  frighten  my 
mother.     You  know  what  a  good,  unselfish  fellow  he  is  ? ' 

Muriel  raised  her  eyes  on  this.  They  beamed  right  into  his,  thoee 
great  blue  eyes,  so  bright  and  full  of  joy — eyes  that  no  man  living 
could  have  resisted  had  she  used  them  for  prayers — or  promises. 

'Yes,'  she  said,  'he  always  was,  even  when  quite  a  boy;  and 
most  boys  are  anything  but  unselfish  I '  laughing  lightly. 

'I  am  glad  that  you  appreciate  him.'  said  Wibfrid  coldly. 
'  For  my  part,  I  remember  him  more  like  a  bumble-headed  puppy 
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than  anything  else.    He  has  grown  up  a  fine  fellow  enough ;  but 
for  his  boyhood — ^we  will  let  that  pass,' 

*  You  are  not  very  flattering  to  your  poor  brother,'  said  Muriel, 
secretly  indignant  but  trying  to  be  decorously  hypocritical  in  the 
way  of  assumed  pleasantness. 

There  was  something  about  Captain  Machell's  face  that  op- 
pressed, almost  frightened  her.  It  was  so  hard  and  forbidding ; 
and  those  small,  deep-set,  steel-grey  eyes,  with  their  piercing 
looks,  seemed  to  read  her  through  and  through.  Yet  why  should 
they  not  ?  She  was  unconscious  of  anything  to  conceal.  Arthur 
▼as  nothing  to  her  but  a  pleasant,  well-bred,  handsome  young 
man  whom  she  had  known  ever  since  he  was  a  frank  and  kindly 
boy  who  never  did  cruel  things  to  animals,  and  had  no  special 
passion  for  dirt,  who  did  not  *  put  upon '  her  because  she  was  a 
,  girl,  nor  tease  her  in  their  childish  games,  but  who  was  always 
I  ready  to  take  her  part  when  others  bullied  her — as  ready  as  Derwent 
^  himself.  And  if  she  was  sorry  to  hear  of  his  iUness  and  glad  to  see 
him  again,  why  should  Captain  Machell  look  so  grimly  at  her,  and 
make  her  feel  guilty  and  ashamed,  in  fault  and  frightened  ?  She 
IBS  m  silly  to  turn  pale  and  blush  so  easily  as  she  did  ^ — but  she  could 
Bothelp  it.  It  was  part  of  her  nature,  and  every  one  knew  it.  How 
ofim  diie  had  been  laughed  at  for  her  April-day  face,  as  Lady 
Hachell  used  to  call  it  when  she  was  Uttle,  and  tears  came  where 
paleness  came  now,  and  laughter  for  present  smiles  and  blushes ! 
Theae  thoughts,  or  rather,  not  conscious  thoughts  but  mental 
impressions,  ran  through  her  mind  while  Wilfrid  looked  at  her  so 
persistently,  so  grimly,  that  she  cast  down  \^er  eyes  in  trouble. 

*  And  what  was  I,  Miss  Smith,  when  my  brother  was  your  preux 
chevalier  whose  boyish  graces  you  defend  so  warmly?'  he  asked 
with  a  certain  unpleasant  sneer.  Assuredly,  if  he  loved  Miu'iel, 
as  he  did,  he  took  pains  to  make  her  think  his  feeUng  for  her  some- 
thing very  unlike  love. 

*  You  were  always  so  much  older  than  we  were,  we  never  dared 
to  make  you  anything,'  said  Muriel,  with  as  little  disturbance  of 
mind  and  manner  as  she  could  muster. 

*  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  so  formidable — like  a  kite 
amoDg  the  love-birds,  I  suppose  ? '  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 

'No,  not  formidable  in  that  way;  you  were  always  kind,'  she 
answered.  *But  you  were  not  our  playfellow;  and  you  know  a 
very  little  diflference  in  age  frightens  children  from  companionship.' 

'I  was  of  use  however,  sometimes;  as  that  day  when  I  carried 
you  home  from  Machells  in  my  arms,'  said  Wilfrid  dryly. 

She  lost  countenance  again.  What  was  natural  enough  with 
&  boy  or  a  child)  was  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  now,  when  she 
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was  a  grown  woman  and  he  a  man  of  the  world  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  words  and  the  value  of  reminiscences. 

'  Yes,'  she  said  shyly ;  *  when  I  had  sprained  my  foot  by  Ming 
over  the  rodks  in  the  glen,  and  could  not  walk.' 

'  I  carried  you  ;  and  Arthur  ran  by  us  and  occasionaUy  varied 
the  entertainment  by  crying,'  he  said  a  little  contemptuously. 

*  He  was  only  a  little  fellow  then,'  pleaded  Muriel.  *  And  he 
was  frightened  because  he  had  pushed  me  over  the  rock  in  play. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  years  old  then.  I  was  only 
seven,  and  you  were  eighteen — were  you  not  ? — quite  a  giant  to  us 
little  people ! ' 

She  tried  to  be  playful  and  natural ;  but  the  playfulness  was  as 
forced  as  the  naturalness,  and  the  truest  sentiment  of  the  momeet 
was  constraint. 

*  All  the  same  I  remember  that  when  I  brought  you  home  you 
kissed  Arthur  and  told  him  that  you  loved  him  and  he  was  not  to 
mind ;  but  I  do  not  remember  your  kissing  me,'  returned  Wilfrid, 
still  in  the  same  disagreeable  manner,  contemptuous,  cold,  re* 
proachful,  all  in  one. 

*Did  I  not?  '  said  Muriel,  trying  to  speak  as  if  she  were  not 
troubled ;  *  what  an  ungrateful  little  monster  I  must  have  been  I '    I 

*  No,  you  were  only  a  woman  in  little,'  he  answered  giiraly. 
*  You  loved  best  the  one  who  hurt  you — but  who  cried  ;  ano"  the 
one  who  helped  you,  you  did  not  care  for  and  scarcely  thanked.' 

^  Do  you  think  then  that  all  women  are  ungrateful  ? '  Muriel 
asked,  anxious  to  draw  the  conversation  from  herself. 

*  They  are  weak,'  he  replied.     *  You  are  answered.' 
<  Would  you  have  them  to  be  as  strong  as  men  ? '  she  asked 

again,  feeling  this  endeavour  at  conversation  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  that  she  had  ever  had  to  accomplish. 

^  No  I  they  are  best  perhaps  as  they  are.      Men  are  but  poor 
creatures  at  the  best,  and  women  are  their  superiors  in  some  things  i 
-  -a  few,  that  is,  not  many.'  1 

*  According  to  you,  then,  neither  men  nor  women  are  wortli , 
much,'  said  Muriel,  a  little  indignant  at  this  blasphemy  against 
humanity,   which   has  always  found  its  adherents  as  well  as  its 
opponents. 

'  Not  much.     A  clever  horse  and  a  good  dog  are  worth  more. 
They  do  not  deceive  and  they  are  not  ungratefid ;  which  is  what' 
you  cannot  say  of  men  and  women.'  * 

*  Captain  Machell ! ' 
« Miss  Smith  1 ' 

'  How  can  you  say  such  dreadful  things !'  she  cried  reproachfully* 
*  I  would  not  think  as  you  do  for  the  whole  wprld.     It  is  fearful  f* 
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*  I  am  tmforimiate  in  your  disapprohation  of  my  views,'  said 
Wilfrid  coldly.  *  But  women  seldom  see  things  in  the  same  light 
as  men.  They  prefer  rose-coloured  nonsense  to  the  truth.  Per- 
haps it  is  best  for  them ;  the  strong  meat  that  suits  men  is  not 
after  all  fit  diet  for  babes.' 

^  I  do  not  think  that  imiversal  contempt  for  all  mankind  can 
he  the  truth,'  Muriel  answered ;  *  and  that  dogs  and  horses  are 
better  than  men  and  women.' 

*  I  bow  to  your  superior  knowledge  of  the  world,'  said  Wilfrid, 
with  perfect  breeding  as  to  form  and  intense  unpleasantness  as  to 
spirit.  *  I  will  try  then  to  think  that  the  world  is  made  up  of 
saints  and  heroes,  and  that  sin  and  folly  are  words  without  mean- 
ing.   Will  that  suit  your  views  ? ' 

^Not  said  in  that  tone ;  and  besides,  that  is  an  exaggeration,' 
Muriel  answered  in  her  pretty,  soft  way,  but  not  the  less  direct 
because  it  was  soft.  '  The  world  certainly  is  not  made  up  of  saints 
and  heroes— -I  wish  it  were  I  but  surely  there  is  a  little  less  sin  and 
folly  than  you  give  it  credit  for.     There  is  some  good  among  us  I ' 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  her,  with  a  sudden  flash. 

'  Perhaps,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  *  a  few  women 
lere  and  there  are  not  so  bad  ;  but  they  are  so  few — the  exception 
vould  prove  the  rule.' 

*  What  has  made  you  such  a  misanthrope.  Captain  Machell  ? ' 
Muriel  asked.  '  You  used  not  to  hold  all  these  terrible  opinions 
in  old  days  ! ' 

A  slight  twitch  came  over  the  hard  dull  face. 

'  Did  I  not  ? '  he  answered.  *  It  seems  to  me  that  ever  since  I 
knew  the  world  I  have  thought  as  I  do  now,  that  life  is  a  muddle, 
and  humanity  a  gross  blunder,  and  that  the  whole  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle  paid  for  it.' 

*  Oh  ! '  cried  Muriel ;  *  what  a  dreadful  theory  1  I  should  not 
care  to  live  at  all  if  I  held  it.' 

Again  that  slight  twitch  crossed  his  face. 

*You  would  find  many  people  to  agree  with  you,'  he  said 
quietly ;  and  then  looking  at  his  watch  he  called  to  his  sister, 
*  Come,  Hilda !  it  is  time  to  go.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Hilda,  brought  suddenly  down  from  paradise  and 
landed  in  the  desert. 

She  was  too  true  a  Machell  however  to  dispute  the  necessary 
arrangement  of  things,  whatever  it  cost  her  ;  above  all,  too  true  a 
Machell  to  oppose  her  brother  Wilfrid.  The  father's  favourite, 
the  future  head  of  the  house  and  owner  of  the  estate,  so  much 
older  too  than  either  Arthur  or  his  sister,  he  had  always  been 
exalted  far  beyond  the  others,  and  had  held  with  Hilda  especially 
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something  of  the  position  of  deputy  father,  a  kind  of  petii  papa 
second  only  to  the  real  thing.  His  will  was  law,  and  Hilda  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  disobeying  her  mother  herself,  as  of  saying 
no  to  her  brother's  yes,  or  opposing  her  desires  to  his  demands  at 
any  time,  or  on  any  occasion. 

*  I  have  not  said  a  word  to  Hilda  yet.  Must  you  really  go  po 
soon  ? '  asked  Muriel,  laying  her  hand  on  Hilda's  arm. 

*  If  Wilfrid  says  that  it  is  time  to  go,'  said  Hilda  hesitatingly, 
looking  at  her  brother. 

What  a  curious  underlikeness  there  was  between  them  in  spite 
of  the  superficial  differences !  .  For  he  was  tall  and  square,  with 
straight  light  hair  of  no  decided  colour,  and  small  deeply-set  light- 
grey  eyes,  a  sallow  skin  and  hard  rude  lips,  and  she  was  small  aod 
round  in  all  her  forms ;  her  hair  was  a  dark  rich  brown  full  of  little 
curls  and  waves  ;  her  eyes  were  dark  too  ;  and  her  complexion  alone 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  one  whose  fortune  was  in  her  face. 
But  there  was  the  same  expression  underneath  the  modifications 
of  size  and  sex ;  and  though  Hilda  in  her  first  girlliood  was  all 
sweetness  and  charm,  she  had  potentialities,  and  she  was  not  weak. 
She  was  very  young  yet — ^more  than  a  year  younger  than  Muriel— 
and  not  having  achieved  the  magicyear  of  eighteen,  was  not  formally 
introduced.  The  three  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  stood  thus: 
Hilda  Machell  not  quite  eighteen;  Muriel  not  quite  twenty; 
Jemima  Brown  de  Paumelle,  of  Pauraelle  House,  not  quite  twenty- 
one,  but  soon  to  be  of  age,  and  to  be  declared  the  heiress  of  all 
her  father's  houses  and  lands  and  stock  and  scrip,  with  becoming 
magnificence. 

*  I  cannot  wait  long,'  said  Wilfrid  a  little  ungraciously,  as  he 
sat  down  again,  and  Muriel  began  a  talk  with  Hilda,  chiefly  aboat 
the  ball  which  the  Brown  de  Paumelles  were  to  give  on  the  fourth 
of  next  month,  June,  when  Jemima  should  be  of  age,  and  all  the 
countryside  were  to  be  invited  to  take  cognisance  of  that  fact  by 
an  act  of  notification  of  unparalleled  magnificence. 

'  I  saw  Miss  de  Paumelle  yesterday,  and  she  said  that  the  invi- 
tations would  be  sent  out  this  evening,'  said  Hilda.  '  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  splendid  ball ;  but  I  do  not  know  yet  if  mamma  will  let 
me  go  or  not.' 

'  Not  go  !'  cried  Muriel. 

'  Not  go  I '  echoed  Derwent. 

If  he  had  heard  that  the  Crovemment  had  made  a  bargain  with 
the  French,  and  sold  the  fee  simple  of  the  English  crown  for  a 
consideration,  his  voice  could  not  have  expressed  more  dismay.  A  ball 
of  the  dimensions  of  that  about  to  be  given  at  Paumelle  House 
was  an  event  in  a  limited   country  society  which  no  one  would 
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willingly  forego ;  but  without  the  presence  of  the  one  Derwent  felt 
that  it  would  be  of  no  value  to  him,  and  that  he  would  rather 
spend  the  evening  in  melancholy  musings  under  the  tulip-tree 
alone,  than  be  where  mirth  and  music  only  recalled  too  painfully 
the  absence  of  her  who  of  herself  made  mirth  and  music  in  his 
life,  and  without  whom  was  only  the  pretence. 

'  You  see,  I  have  not  come  out  yet,'  said  Hilda  meekly ;  *  and 
mamma  is  naturally  very  particular.' 
Muriel  looked  at  Captain  Machell. 

'My  mother  knows  best  about  these  things,'  he  said,  answering 
her  unspoken  appeal.  *  Hilda  is  very  young  yet ;  there  is  plenty  of 
time  before  her.' 

*  But  there  will  not  be  many  balls  like  this  at  Paumelle  House,' 

said  Muriel,  standing  on  the  old  exhortation  to  seize  the  present. 

\    *  Of  course  Lady  Machell  knows  best,  but  it  seems  such  a  pity — and 

I    when  Hilda  will  be  eighteen  so  soon — in  October,  Hilda,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Hilda,  '  the  twelfth.' 
j        '  Nearly  six  months'  time  ! '  said  Wilfrid  in  his  dry  way. 
*       '  Oh,  that  does  not  signify^  I '  cried  Muriel.     '  Captain  Machell, 
plead  for  us  with  your  mother  I ' 

A  sudden  flash  came  from  Derwent's  dark  eyes.  What  a  darling 
^iat  sister  of  his  was,  he  thought ;  how  sympathetic  and  how  clever  1 
Something  kept  him  back  from  joining  in  any  prayer  or  pleading — 
a  kind  of  half-unconscious  perception  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
show  much  interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  be 
more  Ukely  to  damage  than  advance  their  cause  against  the  autho- 
rities. But  he  looked  at  Muriel  with  a  passionate  meaning  in 
bis  face  that  for  the  first  time  showed  her  the  truth  of  things 
and  told  her  that  her  brother  loved  this  pretty  chestnut-headed 
friend  of  theirs,  this  daughter  of  the  proud  and  penniless  Machells, 
;  she  on  whose  splendid  marriage  it  was  well  known  that  father  and 
;  mother  and  brother  coimted  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  a  certainty 
which  nothing  but  death  could  destroy,  and  for  whom  common 
report  said  that  Lady  Machell  had  marked  down  rich  Guy  Perceval 
of  the  Manor,  failing  some  prince  from  the  clouds  who  would 
make  a  better  iparti  still. 

Had  Captain  Machell  seen  that  look  which  enlightened  Muriel 
and  thrilled  Hilda  with  a  young  girl's  sweet  assurance  of  supremacy 
in  a  handsome  lad's  affections,  the  chapter  of  events  between 
Machell  and  Owlett  would  have  been  ended  on  the  spot.  What 
Wilfrid  had  smothered  in  himself,  battened  under  the  hatches  of 
inexorable  necessity  and  an  iron  will,  he  was  not  likely  to  tolerate 
m  his  sister ;  but  the  day  of  grace  had  not  yet  drawn  to  a  close, 
and  the  gates  of  that  misleading  paradise  still  stood  open.   Suspect- 
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ing  nothing,  and  by  the  young  man's  very  silence,  wrought  out  as 
it  was  by  love,  kept  in  continued  ignorance  of  that  love,  stirred  on 
his  own  part  by  Muriel's  pleading  face  and  loving  eyes,  Wilfrid 
answered  with  sudden  softness,  and  in  its  turn  self-betraying 
graciousness — 

'I  will  do  what  I  can  to  induce  my  mother  to  let  Hilda  go, 
if  it  will  please  you,  Miss  Smith.  I  dare  say  I  can  influence  herif  I 
try,  and  if  I  use  your  name.  You  are  such  a  favourite  at  Ma- 
chells  that  I  am  sure  we  would  all  stretch  a  point  to  please  you.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,  thank  you,'  said  Muriel  with  an  embarrass- 
ment as  sudden  as  his  graciousness ;  for  Derwent's  face  still  dis- 
turbed her,  and  Hilda's  pretty  little  pleased  expression  seemed  as 
dangerous  as  his  silent,  but  deeper  and  more  passionate  delight. 
And  Wilfrid,  not  having  the  key,  asked  himself  twenty  times: 
'  Wliy  did  Muriel  blush  and  look  down,  and  suddenly  become  con- 
strained when  I  said  that  she  was  a  favourite  at  Machells  ?  What 
did  she  connect  with  that?  What  did  she  think  that  I  meant?' 

He  asked  himself  in  vain.  When  he  had  reached  the  twentieth 
time  he  knew  no  more  and  had  no  clearer  response  than  on  the 
first. 

Then  they  went  away,  and  Derwent  and  his  sister  were  left 
alone ;  and  when  they  were  alone  Muriel  went  close  up  to  her 
brother,  standing  a  little  apart  facing  the  drive,  but  pretending  to 
be  looking  at  anything  rather  than  Hilda  Machell  walking  down 
it,  and,  putting  both  her  hands  in  liis,  said  simply  his  name: 
*  Derwent  1 '  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

He  understood  her. 

*  Yes,  Muriel,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice ;  *  it  is  so.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  deny  it,  and  I  cannot  hide  it  from  myself  any  longer.' 

'  But,  Derwent,  dearest  boy,  they  will  never  consent  1 '  she  ex- 
claimed. *  They  want  money  so  dreadfully,  and  you  know  quite 
well  that  we  are  not  rich  and,  mamma  says,  never  shall  be.' 

'  Not  rich  now,  and  they  would  not  consent  now,'  he  said ;  *  ta* 
they  will  presently,  my  little  sister,  when  I  have  made  my  name 
and  position.  If  she  will  care  for  me  enough  to  keep  firm  we  shall 
conquer  in  the  end.' 

'  But  does  she  ? '  asked  Muriel. 
.  *  I  have  not  asked  her  yet,  but  I  think  she  does,'  he  answered. 
'•  Soft  as  she  is,  so  exquisitely  soft  and  gentle,  she  has  plenty  of  will 
when  it  is  roused,  and  she  is  far  too  honourable  and  high-minded 
to  break  her  word  when  she  has  once  given  it.  It  will  all  come 
right  in  the  end,  I  feel  sure  of  that,  Muriel ! ' 

*  Oh,  Derwent,  darling,  I  hope  so,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  risk 
that  you  are  running ;  a  fearful  chance  to  stake  all  your  life  on.' 
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'  Nothing  venture,  you  know,  my  precious  little  sister,'  he  said, 
tossing  back  his  hair ;  the  vanity  of  his  ordinary  days  broadened  out 
into  a  finer  form  of  manly  self-confidence,  of  trust  in  his  own  energy 
and  power  by  which  he  was  to  level  the  mountains  and  fill  up  the 
\'alleys.  Why  should  he  not,  indeed?  Courage,  talent,  hope, 
energy,  faith,  beauty — he  had  them  all ;  what  more  was  wanting 
wherewith  to  overcome  diflSculties  and  compel  fortune  to  liis 
service  ? 

True  :  but  up  there  behind  locked  doors,  the  mother  standing 
before  the  picture  of  her  husband  and  their  father,  crying  in  her 
heart :  '  My  poor  ruined  children,  disgraced  and  destroyed  for  ever  I 
would  that  they  had  never  been  born  ! ' 

{JCo  he  continued.) 


%oW^  a^ngic  a^irron 

AN    OLD     CHRISTMAS    GAME. 

I 
If  love  were  firm  as  thou  art  fair, 

And  hope  were  safe  as  thou  art  sweet, 
Thou  need'st  not  fear  my  fate  to  share, 

Or  doubt  the  heart  laid  at  thy  feet. 
But  deepest  love  is  oftenest  wasted, 

And  hopes  too  fond  may  fade  too  soon. 
And  honey  flowers,  too  rashly  tasted. 

May  die  in  their  own  passion's  swoon. 

II 
Thou  doubtest  me :  I  doubt  thee,  too ; 

Let  8  try  the  magic  of  old  days  : 
A  mirror  hold  midst  sta>Ht  dew ; 

See  what  it  paints,  hear  what  it  says  t 
In  lonely  grove,  then,  near  thy  bed. 

Gaze  at  thyself  with  quickening  thought ! 

Thine  inner  life,  an  instant  caught, 
Will  show  what  influence  love  has  bred. 

ni 
Last  night  thou  saw*8t  within  thy  glass 

A  face  lit  up  by  heavenly  gleams  I 

Expressions  of  angelic  dreams, 
Which  from  thy  memory  cannot  pass. 
Receive  them  as  Love's  magic  guide — 

A  light  from  Nature's  parent  hand. 

Whereby  two  hearts  may  understand 
A  truth  revealed,  whate'er  betide. 

n.  H.  noBNE. 
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Very  truly  have  the  Japanese  been  called  the  '  French  of  the 
East.'  Their  ideas,  their  whims,  their  mode  of  life,  their  manner 
of  thought,  all  recall  to  the  traveller  visiting  that  country  for  the 
first  time  the  gay,  careless,  pleasure-loving  people  he  left  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  ten  thousand  miles  away,  but  six  weeks  back. 

Of  the  future  the  Japanese  think  little  and  care  less.  Their 
religions  admit  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  but  life  they  strive 
to  liken  to  a  pleasant  walk  through  vales  of  gladness,  through  gar- 
dens where  care  never  penetrates,  where  everything  is  happy  and 
smiling.  And  this  ideal  they  attempt  to  realise  in  every  action 
of^their  everyday  life.     Pleasure  is  to  them  the  8U7n7)iU7ti  bonum. 

The  modern  rage  for  self-civilisation  after  the  Western  model 
has  driven  much  of  this  spirit  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  great 
towns,  where  foreign  influences  are  most  active,  and  where  everyone 
finds  liimself  more  or  less  obliged  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  great 
race  for  wealth  ;  but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  away  from 
the  beaten  tourist  tracks,  life  goes  on  in  the  same  old  groove,  and 
no  spirit  of  innovation  has  as  yet  crept  in  to  spoil  and  demolish 
every  quaint  and  picturesque  remain  of  old  Japan. 

No  excuse  is  too  trivial  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  Japanese  of  the  old 
school  for  a  holiday — Saints'  days,  anniversaries  of  the  births,  deaths, 
and  deeds  of  the  great  of  old  times,  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
four  seasons,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  great  tutelary  deities,  and, 
in  addition,  the  particular  white  days  of  every  private  family,  are 
all  seized  upon  as  pretexts  for  a  temporary  escape  from  the  counter, 
the  desk,  the  field,  and  the  workshop.  Sundays,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  they  have  none,  but  '  ichi-koku,'  or  one  day  in  every  six, 
is  always  a  strict  holiday,  the  shops  and  public  offices  being  closed, 
and  the  pleasure-resorts  crowded. 

The  great  city  of  Yedo,  in  addition  to  a  circle  of  beautiful 
suburbs,' possesses  many  parks  and  gardens  set  apart  for  popular 
pleasure-making,  and  a  visit  to  one  of  these  public  resorts  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  holiday  well  repays  the  student  of  Japanese 
habits,  manners,  and  customs. 

The  most  extensive,  most  beautiful,  and  most  popular  of  all  is, 
perhaps,  the  park  of  Uweno,  situated  in  a  broad  plateau  five  miles 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  city— the  *  Nihon  Bashi,'  or  Bridge  of 
Japan — and  a  short  way  past  the  huge  fane  of  the  himdred-handed 
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god  of  mercy,  Quanon,  at  Asakusa,  so  well  known  to  foreign  tourists. 
OriginaUj  this  park  was  consecrated  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
ShoguDS,  or  actual  emperors  of  the  land,  and  amidst  a  wild  luxuri- 
ance of  wood  and  thicket,  their  tombs  are  still  pointed  out,  adjoin- 
iBg  some  of  the  most  exquisite  little  temples  in  Japan.  When, 
however,  Shiba — in  the  city  proper — was  adopted  as  the  imperial 
burying-ground,  the  glory  of  Uweno  departed,  and  the  last  cruel 
blow  was  struck  during  the  revolution  of  1868,  when  the  broad 
plateau  became  the  scene  of  many  desperate  conflicts  between  the 
followers  of  the  defeated  Shogun  and  those  of  the  present  Mikado. 
Artillery,  then  first  used  to  any  extent  in  Japanese  warfare,  made 
ad  havoc  amongst  the  trees  and  temples  of  the  sacred  park,  and 
the  guides  who  accompany  the  visitor  tell  him  that  the  existing 
temples  are  nothing  in  extent  and  beauty  to  those  destroyed. 
However,  a  very  pleasant  day  may  be  spent  in  the  solitude  of  the 
deserted  temples,  wandering  amongst  the  broad  avenues  of  huge 
tre^,  as  calm  and  quiet  as  if  they  were  a  hundred  miles  from  a 
city  of  more  than  a  million  inhabitants. 

The  citizen  of  modem  Yedo  holds  the  historical  associations  of 
Uweno  of  far  less  account  than  the  fair  which  is  annually  held 
Ibere  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  cherry-blossoms  are  in  all 
tlieir  glory,  and  when  every  one  deems  it  his  duty  to  make  holiday 
and  go  there  to  enjoy  the  first  signs  of  spring.  From  a  very  early 
hour  the  streets  leading  to  the  park  are  crowded  with  holiday- 
makers  of  all  grades  of  society  and  of  all  ages.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  has  donned  his  or  her  clothes  of  the  brightest  holiday 
hues,  and  the  usually  sombre  streets  are  ablaze  with  colour. 

The  toilette  of  a  Japanese  damsel  is  a  matter  of  no  light  con- 
sideration, and  to  be  in  good  time  for  the  fair  she  must  be  up  and 
dressing  long  before  the  sun  rises  from  behind  the  great  sacred 
motmtain,  Fuji.  The  long  coarse  tresses  of  raven- black  hair  must 
be  washed,  combed,  and  greased  till  the  head  shines  like  a  knob 
of  polished  black  marble ;  the  cheeks  must  be  rouged  to  the  proper 
tint ;  the  throat,  neck,  and  bosom  powdered — carefully  leaving, 
however,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  three  lines  of  the  original  brown 
skin  of  the  owner,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Japanese 
cosmetic  art ;  the  eyebrows  must  be.  carefully  rounded  and  touched 
with  black  ;  the  lips  reddened  with  cherry  paste,  with  a  patch  of 
gilding  in  the  centre.  When  all  this  has  been  done,  and  the 
layers  of  clothes  properly  adjusted,  the  *obi,'  or  huge  sash  of  many 
colours,  tied  in  the  knot  of  prevailing  fashion,  the  cleanest  of  white 
wcks  and  the  newest  of  black  lacquered  clogs  put  on  the  feet — 
the  belle  is  ready,  and  with  the  proper  allowance  of  pocket-hand- 
kerchief paper,  her  tobacco-pouch,  pipe,  and  fan,  she  sails  forth, 
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turning  her  toes  well  in,  and  playing  in  well-affected  demureness 
with  her  fan.  Her  mother  is  likewise  painted,  combed,  and 
adorned ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  eyebrow  graces  her  forehead,  and 
her  teeth  are  as  black  as  jet,  according  to  the  rules  of  married 
women.  Her  father  is  clean  shaved,  his  *  queue,'  or  top-knot, 
smoothly  pasted  on  his  head,  and  his  raiment  new,  stiff,  and  shining 
— ^with  the  famUy  crest  embroidered  on  back  and  sleeves. 

In  the  streets  there  are  hundreds  of  neighbours,  similarly 
decked  and  arrayed,  bowing,  scraping,  paying  compliments,  chat- 
tering, laughing,  and  pattering  along  on  their  high  wooden  clogs 
towards  the  pleasaunce.  Critical  eyes  examine  head-dresses  and 
*obi3,'  coquettish  eyes  laugh  and  convey  tender  messages  from 
behind  fans,  thereby  bringing  down  reproofs  from  stem  parental 
eyes,  which,  however,  soon  twinkle  at  some  jest  or  well-turned  com- 
pliment. Everything  is  good-bumour,  happiness,  and  enjoyment, 
and  the  cloudless  blue  sky  above,  the  occasional  twitter  of  birds— 
for  Japan  is  but  poorly  off  for  feathered  warblers — and  the  glitter 
of  the  sunshine,  all  go  to  make  up  a  holiday  picture  scarcely  to 
be  equalled  out  of  Japan. 

Very  striking  is  the  scene,  as  one  mounts  the  steep  ascent 
leading  to  the  plateau  of  Uweno.     In  froilt,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  a  broad  avenue  of  cherry-trees — the  pink-and-white  blos- 
soms forming  a  fairy  arcade  overhead,  through  which  glints  of  the 
deep  blue  sky  are  here  and  there  visible.     On  each  side,  over  the 
heads  of  the  motley,  jostling,  many-coloured  crowd  of  holiday- 
makers,  is  a  broad  sweep  of  woodland,  fresh  and  bright  in  the  tints 
of  early  spring,  and  along  the  avenue  itinerant  merchants  have 
established  booths  for  the  sale  of  every  conceivable  useful  and 
ornamental  article.      Here  is  a  quack  doctor,  clad  in  quaint  garb, 
vaunting,  *  a  toutes  forces,'  the  virtues  of  a  pill  which  will  care 
any  disease,  and  prolong  the  most  precarious  of  lives ;  here  is  » 
juggler,  who,  for  a  very  small  handful  of  copper  cash,  will  tempt 
his  digestion  with  small  swords  and  live  charcoal ;  near  him  is 
the  booth  of  a  famous  kite-seller,  always  surrounded  by  urchins 
tempted  by  aerial  waniors,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  or  huge  portraits 
of  Hachiman,  the  god  of  war,  or  of  the  great  warrior-emperor, 
Taico-Sama.     Nor  does  the  neighbouring  stall  of  the  sweet-stuff 
merchant  lack  patronage,  for  at  the  will  of  his  purchasers,  with  a 
few  dexterous  turns  of  the  fingers,  he  will  convert  a  shapeless  lump 
of  sugared  dough  into  anything,  from  a  pilgrim  in  heavy  marching 
order  to  a  brace  of  rats  nibbling  at  a  bale  of  rice  ;  then  there  are 
stalls  for  fried  fish,  fruit  shops,  fan  and  imibrella  shops,  here  and 
there  a  booth  for  the  sale  of  trumpery  foreign  knick-knacks,  and 
at  one  corner  an  enterprising  tailor  has  established  himself,  and, 
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clad  in  a  very  ill-fitticg,  seedy  suit  of  evening  dress,  swaggers  about 
in  front  of  a  collection  of  left-ofF  European  clothes  of  which  even 
Monmouth  Street  would  he  ashamed. 

But  though  the  stalls  and  shows  do  a  roaring  trade,  the  tea- 
houses are  the  centre  of  the  fun  of  the  fair.  These  Uweno  tea- 
houses are  not  permanent  structures,  decorated  with  gilded  screens 
and  highly-coloured  paintings,  but  are  mere  shanties  of  wood,  run 
up  or  taken  down  in  a  very  few  minutes ;  they  are,  however,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  great  tea-house  proprietors  of  the 
capital,  so  that  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season  may  be  obtained, 
made  more  palatable  by  the  fact  of  being  served  in  a  certain  pic- 
nicking, rough-and-tumble  manner,  rather  agreeable  than  other- 
wise to  the  citizens  accustomed  to  the  formality  and  close  atmo- 
sphere of  the  within-town  places  of  entertainment. 

Scarcely  sitting  room  on  the  mats  is  to  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.    The  attendant  damsels — prettily  attired  in  light  summer 
robes  of  a  uniform  pattern — are  almost  at  their  wits'  ends,  in  the 
clamour  from  all  sides  for  fish,  rice,  wine,  chop-sticks,  and  bills: 
and  yet,  though  hurried  here  and  there,  sometimes  reprimanded 
for  not  being  in  two  places  at  once,  chaffed,  ordered  about,  and 
swom  at,  they  never  lose  temper — the  red  lips  are  always  smiling, 
sad  pleasant  complimentary  speeches  are  being  shot  about  in  all 
directions.   And  very  hard  work  it  niust  be  to  preserve  equanimity 
under  such  circumstances,  for  beyond  the  actual  physical  exertion 
which  the  poor  girls — few  of  them  over  seventeen  years  of  age — 
:      must  undergo,  they  must  ever  be  ready  with  honeyed  words  and 
f      impromptu  repartee,  and  the  accounts  must  never  be  incorrect, — ^for, 
j      with  all  his  virtues,  your  Yedo  citizen  is  not  prodigal  in  expendi- 
tude  even  on  gala  days,  and  a  cash  or  two  charged  too  much  would 
bring  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  erring  calculator  a  tremendous 
'      rebuke  from  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

To  the  European  visitor  the  scene  is  bewildering.     Whilst  the 
ear  is  assailed  with  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  voices  and  dishes,  the 
pattering  of  clogs,  and  the  occasional  bursts  of  song  and  laughter 
from  guests  well  advanced  in  the  stages  of  enjoyment,  the  eye 
wanders  over  a  restless  sea  of  coloured  garments,  interspersed  with 
bronzed  fiEices  and  flashing  black  eyes,  quick-moving  fingers,  ges- 
ticulating, passing  wine-cups,   and   handling  chop-sticks  with  a 
dexterity  which  seems  marvellous,  and  bustling  female  forms  gliding 
about  with  huge  relays  of  raw  fish,  omelettes,  soup,  and  steaming 
wine.    As  soon  as  one  party  rises  another  fills  up  the  vacant  space, 
and  the  work  of  eating,  drinking,  laughing,  talking,  and  singing 
goes  on  from  morn  till  night.     Outside  the  tea-houses,  beneath  the 
canopy  of  cherry-blossoms,  a  motley  crowd  surges  to  and  fro.     At 
th^  end  of  the  avenue  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Benzaiten — the 
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goddess  of  the  sea,  and  the  reputed  mother  of  five  hundred  gods. 
Hither  resort  the  faithful  to  pay  their  homage  ;  approaching,  with 
heads  bent  and  hands  clasped  in  supplication,  towards  the  portal, 
to  which  is  attached  a  gong  and  a  heavy  knotted  rope.  The  noise 
of  the  gong,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  goddess,  never  ceases,  nor  does  the  accompaniment  of  cash 
rattling  into  a  huge  wooden  coffer  beneath  it.  Lengthy  devotion  is 
not  expected  from  the  holiday-makers — a  few  murmured  syllables, 
a  ring  at  the  gong,  a  money  offering,  a  receipt  from  the  priest  of 
a  piece  of  charmed  paper  with  the  image  of  the  goddess  stamped 
thereon ;  and  the  devotee  rejoins  the  mirth  and  merriment  outside. 

Our  English  holiday-makers  might  learn  a  capital  lesson  from 
the  behaviour  of  this  Japanese  crowd.  Quarrelling  and  drunkenness 
are  entirely  limited  to  a  few  soldiers  of  the  newly-modeUed  army, 
who,  in  dirty  ill-fitting  uniforms,  and  with  side-arms,  think  it 
capital  fun  to  swagger  about,  jostling  and  laughing  at  the  staid 
citizens.  Not  a  policeman  is  to  be  seen,  for  none  is  needed.  The 
ease  with  which  the  Japanese  nature  may  be  amused  appears  to 
European  eyes  almost  childish.  The  spectators  at  the  shows  are 
by  no  means  entirely  juvenile.  Grey-haired  fathers  of  families 
may  be  seen  roaring  with  laughter  at  the  eccentric  movements  of  a 
few  dolls,  or  gaping  with  wonder  at  performing  birds  and  mice ;  the 
science  of  kite-flying  finds  its  votaries  as  much  amongst  the  elderly 
as  amongst  the  younger  folks,  whilst  members  of  the  great  city  com- 
panies do  not  think  it  at  all  ^  infra  dig.'  to  shoot  at  plaster  casts  of 
popular  heroes  with  bows  and  arrows,  in  hope  of  winning  a  packet 
of  sweets  or  a  doll. 

And  so  throughout  the  bright  fresh  spring  day  goes  on  the 
feasting  and  merriment  at  Uweno.  As  the  sun  begins  to  hide  his 
head  behind  the  huge  red  roof  of  the  Asakusa  temple,  the  crowd 
thinks  of  returning  homewards — a  little  fatigued,  perhaps,  but 
showing  none  of  the  symptoms  of  total  exhaustion  and  ill-humour 
too  generally  characteristic  of  our  English  holiday  crowds  at  the 
finish  of  a  day's  *  outing.' 

The  return  home  is  characterised  by  greater  quiet  and  absence 
of  excitement  than  the  going  to  the  fair  in  the  morning ;  for  under 
the  influence  of  the  calm  night  with  the  clear  silver  moon  shining 
above,  many  a  heart  is  offered  and  takefl,  many  a  black  coquettish 
eye  speaks  what,  in  the  garish  light  of  day  in  the  view  of  every  one, 
it  dare  not  speak  ;  and  a  very  pleasant  close  to  the  day's  proceedings 
is  the  picture  of  the  sturdy  citizens  and  their  ample  wives,  the  lithe, 
clean-limbed  young  artisans  and  the  plump,  raven-tressed  damsels, 
the  children  laughing  and  chattering  over  their  newly-acquired  toys, 
proceeding  to  well-earned  rest  after  a  day's  innocent  enjoyment. 

H.   p.   AfifLL* 
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GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

BY  GHABLES   BEADE. 

9.  SDouble^. 

FART  I. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  bad  English.  There  is  a  perverse  preference 
for  weak  foreign,  to  strong  British,  phrases,  and  a  run  upon  abstract 
terms,  roundabout  phrases,  polysyllables,  and  half-scientific  jargon 
on  simple  matters,  like  velvet  trimming  on  a  cotton  print. 

Addison  could  be  content  to  write :  '  My  being  his  nearest 
neighbour  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  his  habits  ; '  but  our  con- 
temporaries must  say,  '  The  fact  of  my  being  his  nearest  neighbour 
gave  me,'  &c.  Now  observe :  [in  the  first  place,  it  is  not '  the  fact ' 
but  'the  circumstance  ; '  and  in  the  next,  both  *  fact '  and  '  circum- 
stance '  are  superfluous  and  barbarous.  Probably  the  schoolboys, 
who  invented  this  circumlocution,  had  been  told  by  some  village 
Bchoolmaster  that  a  verb  can  only  be  governed  by  a  noun  substan- 
ttife.  Pure  illusion  I  it  can  be  governed  by  a  sentence  with  no 
iHHninative  case  in  it,  and  the  Addisonian  form  is  good,  elegant, 
claasical  English.  All  the  Boman  authors  are  full  of  examples ; 
and,  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  the  very  first  Latin  line,  cited  as 
good  syntax  in  the  old  Eton  grammar,  is  : 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
f  EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

\        Try  your  nineteenth-century  grammar  on  this — it  is  a  fair  test. 

I  'Factum  discendi  ingenuas  artes  emoUit  mores.'     Why  is  this  so 

\  glaringly  ridiculous  in  Latin,  yet  current  in  English?     Simply 

I  because  bad  English  is  so  common,  and  bad  Latin  never  was. 


To  die  is  landing  on  some  distant  shore. 

This  line  of  Garth's  turned  into  nineteenth-century  English  would 
he:  'The  fact  of  dying  is  identical  with  landing  on  some  distant 
shore.' 

If  I  could  scourge  that  imbecile  phrase,  ^  the  fact  of,'  out  of 
England,  I  should  be  no  slight  benefactor  to  our  mother-tongue. 
I  may  return  one  day  to  the  other  vices  of  English  I  have  indi- 
cated above.  At  present  I  will  simply  remark  that  what  I  call 
'Doubles,'  the  writers  of  the  new  English  call  <  cases  of  mistaken 
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IDENTITY.'    Phoebus !   what  a  mouthful !     This  is  a  happy  com' 
bination  of  the  current  vices. 

1.  Here  is  a  term  dragged  out  of  philosophy  to  do  vulgar 
work, 

2.  It  is  wedded  to  an  adjective,  which  cannot  co-exist  with  it. 
You  may  mistake  a  man  for  A,  or  you  may  identify  him  with  A. 
But  you  cannot  do  both ;  for,  if  you  mistake,  you  do  not  identify, 
and,  if  you  identify,  you  do  not  mistake. 

3.  Here  are  eleven  syllables  set  to  do  the  work  of  two.  Now 
in  every  other  art  and  science  economy  of  time  and  space  is  the 
great  object ;  only  the  English  of  the  day  aims  at  jparvum  in  fmi^ 
But,  thank  Heaven !  *  good  old  Double  is  not  dead  yet,'  though 
poisoned  with  exotics,  and  smothered  under  polysyllables. 

There  are  always  many  persons  on  the  great  globe,  who  seem 
like  other  persons  in  feature  when  the  two  are  not  confronted;  but, 
setting  aside  twins,  it  is  rare  that  out  of  the  world's  vast  popuktioo 
any  two  cross  each  other's  path  so  like  one  another  as  to  bear  com- 
parison. Where  comparison  is  impossible,  the  chances  are  that  the 
word  *  Double '  is  applied  without  reason.  Sham  Doubles  are  pro- 
digiously common.  My  note-books  are  full  of  them.  Take  two 
examples  out  of  many.  Two  women  examine  a  corpse  carefully, 
and  each  claims  it  as  her  husband.  It  is  interred,  and  by-and  by 
both  husbands  walk  into  their  wives'  houses,  alive,  and — ^need  i 
say  ? — impenitent.  A  wife  has  a  man  summoned  for  deserting  her. 
Another  woman  identifies  him  in  the  police-court  as  her  truant 
husband.  This  looks  ugly,  and  the  man  is  detained.  Two  more 
wives  come  in  and  swear  to  him.  A  pleasing  excitement  pervades 
the  district.  Our  lady  novelists  had  kept  to  the  trite  path  of 
bigamy ;  but  truth,  more  fertile,  was  going  to  indulge  us  with  a 
quadrigamy.  Alas  I  the  quadrigamist  brought  indisputable  en- 
dence,  that  he  had  been  a  public  officer  in  India  at  the  date  of  all 
the  four  marriages,  and  had  never  known  one  of  these  four  injured 
females,  with  the  infallible  eyes  cant  assigns  to  that  sex. 

Sometimes  the  sham  Double  passes  current  by  beguiling  the 
ears  in  a  matter,  where  the  eyes,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  not 
have  been  deceived.  The  most  remarkable  cases  on  record  of  this 
are  the  false  Martin  Guerre,  and  the  sham  Tichborne.  A  short 
comparison  of  these  two  cases  may  serve  to  clear  the  way  to  my 
story. 

Fifteenth  century — Martin  Guerre,  a  small  peasant  proprietor 
in  the  South  of  France,  and  a  newly-married  man,  left  his  wife, 
and  went  soldiering,  and  never  sent  her  a  line  in  eight  years. 
Then  came  a  man,  who  like  Martin  had  a  mole  on  his  cheek-bone, 
and  similar  features ;  only  he  had  a  long  beard  and  moustachCf 
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He  said  things  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Martin  Guerre,  which  no 
stranger  could  have  said,  and  indeed  reminded  the  wife  of  some 
remark  she  had  made  to  him  in  the  privacy  of  their  wedding  night. 
He  took  his  place  as  her  husband,  and  she  had  children  by  him* 
But  her  uncle  had  always  doubted  ;  and,  when  the  children  came 
to  divert  the  inheritance  from  his  own  ofiFspring,  he  took  action 
and  accused  the  new-comer  of  fraud.  It  came  to  trial ;  there 
were  a  prodigious  number  of  respectable  witnesses  on  either  side  ; 
but  the  accused  was  about  to  carry  it,  when  stump — stump — stump, 
—came  an  ominous  wooden  leg  into  the  court,  and  there  stood  the 
real  Martin  Guerre,  crippled  in  the  wars.  The  supposed  likeness 
disappeared  all  but  the  mole,  and  the  truth  was  revealed.  The 
two  Martins  had  been  soldiers  and  drunk  together  in  v  Flanders, 
and  Martin  had  told  his  knavish  friend  a  number  of  little  things. 
With  these  the  impostor  had  come  and  beguiled  the  ears,  and  so 
j    prejudiced  the  eyes.    French  law  was  always  severe.   They  hanged 

him  in  front  of  the  real  man's  door. 
\        Orton's  case  had  the  same  feature.     His  witnesses  saw  by  the 
)    ear.   He  began  by  pumping  a  woman,  who  wanted  to  be  deceived, 
and  from  her  and  one  or  two  more  he  obtained  information,  with 
vhich  he  dealt  adroitly,  and  so  made  the  long  ears  of  weak  people 
prejudice  their  eyes.     As  for  his  supposed  likeness  to  Tichbome, 
tiat  went  not  on  clean  observation,  but  on  wild  calculation, 
f        *  If  Martin  Guerre,  whom  you  knew  beardless,  had  grown  a 
I    long  beard,  don't  you  think  he  would  be  like  this  ? ' 
I        'Yes,  I  do  ;  for  there's  his  mole,  and  he  knew  things  none  but 
;    Martin  Guerre  could.' 

}  '  If  Eoger  Tichbome,  whom  you  knew  as  thin  as  a  lath,  had 
;  become  as  fat  as  a  porpoise,  don't  you  think  he  would  be  like  this 
I    man?' 

f  *  Yes,  I  do;  for  his  eyes  twitch  like  Eoger's,  and  he  knows  some 
!    things  Roger  knew.' 

Eleven  independent  coincidences  prove  the  claimant  to  be 
;'  Arthur  Orton ;  and  three  such  coincidences  have  never  failed  to 
\  hang  a  man  accused  of  murder.  But  that  does  not  affect  the 
j  question  as  to  whether  he  was  li]o&  Tichbome.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  whatever  to-  believe  that  he  was  a  bit  like  him.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  divine  how  a 
very  lean  man  would  look  were  he  to  turn  very  fet  in  the  face ; 
and  in  the  next  place  the  fat  was  granted  contrary  to  experience : 
for  it  13  only  a  plump  young  man  who  gets  fat  at  thirty ;  a  lean 
man  at  twenty-one  is  never  a  porpoise  till  turned  forty.  To  con- 
clude, this  is  no  case  of  Doubles,  but  the  shallowest  imposture 
recorded  in  all  history  ;  and  the  fools  who  took  a  fat,  living  snob, 
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with  a  will  of  iron,  for  a  lean,  dead  aristocrat,  with  a  will  of  wax, 
have  only  to  thank  their  long  ears  for  it :  no  downright  delusive 
appearance  ever  met  their  eyes. 

A  much  nearer  approach  to  a  Double  occurred  almost  under 
my  eyes. 

A  certain  laughter-loving  dame,  the  delight  of  aU  who  knew  her, 
vanished  suddenly  from  her  father's  house,  where  she  was  visiting. 
Maternal  tenderness  took  the  alarm,  emissaries  searched  the  town, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  a  young  lady  was  found  drowned, 
and  iromediately  recognised  as  my  sprightly  friend.  '  Her  father 
came  and  recognised  her  too.  In  his  anguish  he  asked  leave  to 
pray  with  her  alone ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  act  of  prayer  that  his 
eye  fell  upon  some  small  thing  that  caused  a  doubt ;  but  ex- 
.amining  her  hair  and  forehead  more  narrowly,  he  found  the 
drowned  girl  was  not  his  child. 

As  for  her,  poor  girl,  she  was  young,  and  had  dashed  off  to 
Brighton  in  very  good  company,  and  like  the  rest  of  her  prodigios 
sex  had  grudged  a  shilling  for  a  telegram ;  though  she  would  haw 
given  all  she  had  in  the  world  rather  than  cause  her  parents  » 
serious  an  alarm. 

Even  in  this  case  calculation  enters :  the  drowned  girl,  wbea 
aliv^,  may  not  have  looked  so  like  my  laughter-loving  firieni 
Still  we  must  allow  them  Doubles,  or  very  near  it. 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  subject,  I  will  now.  give  the  reader 
the  most  curious  case  of  Doubles  my  reading — though  somewhat 
rich  in  such  matters — furnishes. 

The  great  Moli^re  married  Armando  Bejart,  a  sprightly  actress 
of  his  company.  She  was  a  fascinating  coquette,  and  gave  him 
many  a  sore  heart.  But  the  public  profits  by  a  poet's  torments; 
wound  him,  he  bleeds,  not  ephemeral  blood,  but  immortal  ichor, 
thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,  and  characters  that  are 
types  more  enduring  than  brass.  -  The  great  master  has  given  us  in 
a  famous  dialogue  the  defects  and  charms  of  the  woman  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  love.  This  passage,  in  which  a  disinterested  speaker 
runs  her  down,  and  a  lover  defends  her,  is  charming ;  and  the  inte^ 
locutors  are  really  the  great  observer's  judgment  and  his  heart. 
The  contest  ends,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  victory  of  the  heart. 

Covielle,  alias  Moli^re's  judgment :  *  But  you  must  own  she  is  the 
most  capricious  creature  upon  earth.' 

Cleonte,  alias  Moli^re's  heart :  '  Oui,  elle  est  capricieuse,  j'ea 
demeure  d'accord ;  mais  tout  sied  bien  aux  belles ;  on  souffre  tout 
des  belles.' — 'Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  act  iii.  sc.  9. 

But  Armande  Bejart  entered  more  deeply  into  Moli^re's  mind, 
and  but  for  her  the  immortal  Celimdne — a  character  it  will  take 
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the  world  two^  hundred  years  more  to  estimate  at  its  full  value — 
would  never  have  seen  the  light.   Celimdne  is  a  bom  coquette,  but 
with  a  world  of  good  sense  and  keen  wit,  and  not  a  bad  heart,  but 
.  an  untruthful — a  pernicious  woman,  not  a  bad  one.  She  has  an  estim- 
able lover,  and  she  esteems  him ;  but  she  cannot  do  without  two 
butterfly  admirers,  whom  she  fascinates  and  deceives.    They  detect 
her,  and  expose  her  insolently.   She  treats  them  with  calm  contempt. 
Only  to  the  worthy  man  she  has  slighted  she  hangs  her  head  with 
gentle  and   even  pathetic  penitence.     She  offers  to  marry  him; 
but,  when  he  makes  a  condition  that  would  render  infidelity  impos- 
sible, her  courage  fails,  and  she  declines,  yet  not  vulgarly.   This  true 
woman,  with  all  her  suppleness,  ingenuity,  and  marvellous  powers  of 
fence,  whether  she  has  to  parry  the  just  remonstrances  of  her  worthy 
lover,  or  soothe  the  vanity  of  her  butterfly  dupes,  or  pass  a  polished 
rapier  through  the  body  of  a  female  friend,  who  comes  to  her  with 
I  hypocrisy  and  envenomed  blandishments,  is  Armando  Bejart;  that 
.  is  one  reason  why  I  give  a  niche  in  my  collection  to  a  strange  adven- 
'  ture  that  befell  her  after  the  great  heart  she  so  played  with  had  ceased 
{  to  beat,  and  the  great  head,  that  created  Celimdne,  had  ceased  to 
I  ache.    The  widow  Moli^re,  after  her  husband's  death,  carried  on 
her  gallantries  with  greater  freedom,  but  in  an  independent  spirit, 
for  she  remained  on  the  stage,  a  public  favourite ;  and  her  lovers, 
t'lough  not  restricted  as  to  number,  must  please  her  eye.     She  does 
.  not  appear  to  have  been  accessible  to  mere  ignoble  interests.   Mon- 
\  sieur  Legcot,  a  person  of  some  importance.  President  of  the  Par- 
.'  fiament  of  Grenoble,  saw  her  repeatedly  on  the  stage,  and  was  deeply 
;  smitten  with  her.     He  had  heard  it  whispered  that  she  was  not 
i  quite  a  vestal,  and  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  fancy  if  he  could.     In 
»  those  days  the  stage  at  night  was  a  promenade  open  to  any  gentle- 
i  inan  of  fashion ;  but  President  Lescot  did  not  care  to  push  in 
«  amongst  the  crowd  of  beaux  and  actors;  so  he  consulted  a  lady  who 
J  had  been  useful  to  many  distressed  gentlemen  in  similar  cases. 
This  Madame  Ledoux  had  a  very  large  acquaintance  with  persons 
of  both  sexes ;  and  such  was  her  benevolence,  that  she  would  take 
some  pains,  and  even  exert  some  ingenuity,  to  sweep  obstacles  out 
of  the  path  of  love,  and  bring  agreeable  people  together.     She 
undertook  to  sound  Mademoiselle  Molidre,  as  the  gay  widow  was 
<^Ded,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  Monsieur  Lescot  an  interview. 

After  some  days  she  told  Lescot  that  the  lady  would  go  so  far 
^  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  a  certain  time,  and  he  could  take  this  oppor- 
^uity  of  dropping  in  and  paying  his  addresses. 

He  came,  and  foujid  a  young  lady  whose  quiet  appearance  rather 
*wprised  him.  La  Moliere  on  the  stage  was  celebrated  for  the 
^gnificence  of  her  costumes ;  but  here  she  was  dressed  with 
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singular  modesty.  He  had  a  delightful  conversation  with  her,  and 
one  that  rather  surprised  him.  She  was  bitter  against  the  theatre, 
its  annoyances  and  mortifications,  and  confessed  she  felt  not  alto- 
gether unwilling  to  make  a  respectable  acquaintance,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  next  interview,  Lescot  was  urgent  and  the  lady  coj 
nevertheless,  she  held  out  hopes,  provided  he  would  submit  to  cer- 
tain positive  conditions.      Lescot  agieed,  and  expected  that  a 
settlement  of  some  kind  would  be  required. 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  she  demanded,  and  upon  his  word 
of  honour,  wais  that  he  would  never  come  after  her  to  the  theatre, 
nor,  indeed,  speak  to  her  in  public,  but  only  at  the  house  of  their 
mutual  friend,  Madame  Ledoux.  The  condition  was  curious  but 
not  sordid.  President  Lescot  accepted  it,  and  very  tender  relatioDS 
ensued.  Lescot  was  in  paradise,  and  Madame  Ledoux  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  to  bleed  him  very  freely ;  but  his  inamorata  her- 
self showed  no  such  spirit ;  she  threw  out  no  hints  of  the  kind,  and 
the  most  valuable  present  she  accepted  from  him  was  a  gold  neck- 
lace he  bought  for  her  on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres.  She  assured 
him,  too,  that  the  intrigues  ascribed  to  her  were  utterly  felse,  and 
that  what  most  attracted  her  in  him  was  his  being  in  every  waj 
unlike  her  theatrical  comrades — a  man  of  position  and  a  friend 
apart,  with  whom  she  could  forget  the  turmoil  of  her  daily  existence, 
and  the  stale  compliments  of  the  coxcombs  who  thronged  the  theatre. 

At  this  time  the  works  of  Thomas  Comeille,  nephew  of  the  great 
dramatist,  had  a  vogue  which  has  now  entirely  deserted  them. 
His  ^  Circe '  was  produced,  and  Mdlle.  Moli^re  played  the  leading 
part,  and  astonished  the  town  by  the  splendour  and  extravagance 
of  her  dresses.  Lescot  saw  her  from  his  box  and  admired  her,  and 
applauded  her  furiously,  and  with  raptures  of  exultation,  to  think 
that  this  brilliant  creature  belonged  to  him  in  secret,  and  came 
to  him  dressed  like  a  nun.  But  this  new  eclat  set  tongues  talk* 
ing,  and  Lescot  listened  and  inquired.  He  learned  on  good 
authority  that  La  Molidre  had  two  lovers ;  one  a  man  of  fortune, 
M.  du  Boulay,  and  another  an  actor,  called  G-u^rin,  whose  affec- 
tions she  had  stolen  from  an  actress  of  the  same  company.  Item, 
that  Du  Boulay  had  offered  her  marriage,  but,  finding  her  in* 
capable  of  fidelity,  had  retired,  and  at  present  she  was  on  dis- 
creditable terms  with  the  actor  in  question. 

Lescot,  who  was  now  tenderly  attached  to  his  feiscinating  visitor, 
put  her  on  her  defence,  addressed  the  bitterest  reproaches  to  her, 
and  lamented  his  own  misfortune  in  having  listened  to  her  per- 
fidious tongue,  and  bestowed  a  constant  heart  upon  a  douUe-fiaced 
coquette.     She  seemed  surprised  and  alarmed;   but,  reoovering 
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herself, used  all  her  address  to  calm  him;  she  shed  many  tears,  and 
declare  she  loved  no  one  but  him,  and  had  kept  him  out  of  the 
theatre  for  this  very  reason — that  it  was,  and  always  had  been,  a 
temple  of  lies  and  odious  calumnies.  Lescot  was  half  appeased, 
but  bis  jealousy  being  excited,  demanded  more  frequent  interviews. 
She  consented  readily,  made  a  solemn  appointment  for  next  day, 
and  took  good  care  not  to  come. 

This  breach  of  faith  revived  all  Lescot's  jealousy,  and  after 
waiting  for  her,  and  raging  and  storming  for  two  hours,  he  could 
bear  his  jealous  doubts  and  fears  no  longer,  but  broke  his  word, 
and  went  straight  to  the  theatre.  As  any  gentleman  could  sit  on 
the  stage  during  the  performance.  President  Lescot  claimed  that 
right,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stool  during  the  performance  of 
'Circe.'  In  this  situation,  being  only  one  of  many  gentlemen 
there,  and  under  the  public  eye,  he  managed  to  restrain  himself, 
though  greatly  agitated,  and  at  first  contented  himself  with  watch- 
ing to  see  her  start  at  the  sight  of  him.  She  did  not  seem  to 
notice  him,  however ;  to  be  sure,  she  was  warm  in  her  part.  At 
last  it  80  happened  that  she  walked  past  him  with  that  grand  re- 
poseful slowDcss  which  is,  and  always  was,  one  of  a  graceful 
letress's  most  majestic  charms.  He  seized  that  opportunity.  '  You 
VB  more  beautiful  than  ever,'  he  said  quite  audibly ;  '  and  if  I 
was  not  in  love  with  you  already,  I  should  be  now.' 

Whether  La  Moli^re  was  in  her  part  and  did  not  hear,  or  was 
used  to  these  asides,  she  paid  no  attention  whatever. 

That  piqued  the  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  and  he 
sat  snllen  till  the  play  ended.  Then  he  was  on  the  alert,  and 
followed  La  Molidre  so  sharply  that  he  entered  her  dressing-room 
at  her  heels.  Her  maid  requested  him  to  leave.  He  stood  firm 
and  requested  the  maid  to  retire,  as  he  had  something  particular 
to  say  to  Mademoiselle.  Mademoiselle  wanted  to  remove  the 
glorious  but  heavy  trappings  of  tragedy,  so  she  said  rather  sharply : 
*  Say  it  theu,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  secrets  between 
you  and  me.' 

'Very  well,  madame,'  said  Lescot  bitterly  ;  *  then  what  I  have 
to  say  is  that  your  conduct  is  unjustifiable.'  *  What  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure have  I  given  you  ? '  *  You  made  an  appointment  with 
me;  I  keep  it,  you  break  it.  I  come  here  disheartened  and  un- 
^^^PPy^  to  learn  the  reason,  and  you  receive  me  like  a  criminal.' 

'  The  man  is  mad,'  said  La  Moli^re,  and  eyed  him  with  a  look 
of  haughty  disdain,  that  would  have  crushed  him  had  he  been  less 
^e  right  was  on  his  side.  As  it  was,  though  it  staggered  him, 
It  provoked  him  more.  He  confronted  her  with  equal  hauXm.r^ 
and  cried  out :  *  You  had  better  say  you  do  not  know  me,' 
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Thus  challenged,  and  being  aware  she  knew  a  great  mwiy 
gentlemen,  she  looked  at  him  hard  and  full,  not  to  make  a  mistake; 
then  she  said  :  '  I  don't  even  know  your  name.' 

Lescot  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  was  wounded  to  the  quick. 
'  What ! '  he  cried,  '  after  all  that  has  passed  between  us !  NVhy, 
you  must  be  the  basest  of  God's  creatures  to  use  me  so ! ' 

*  Ah  I '  cried  La  Moli^re ;  '  Jeannette,  call  some  people  to  turn 

this  man  out  of  the  place.' 

*  By  all  means,'  cried  the  other.  '  Call  all  Paris  to  hear  me 
give  this  woman  her  true  character  before  I  leave  the  place.' 

« Ruffian !  you  shall  smart  for  this  insolence,'  said  La  Moliere, 

grinding  her  white  teeth. 

By  this  time  two  or  three  actors  and  a  dozen  actresses  had  come 
running  and  half  dressed.  The  disputants,  being  French,  both 
spoke  at  once,  and  at  the  top  of  their  voices;  La  Moliere  declaring 
this  ruffian  a  perfect  stranger  to  her,  who  had  burst  into  her 
dressing-room,  and  outraged  her  with  the  grossest  calumnies,  the 
very  meaning  of  which  was  an  enigma  to  her,  and  Lescot  relating 
all  the  particulars  of  his  secret  intrigue  with  her.  Detail  m- 
vinces;  and  La  Moliere  had  the  mortification  to  see  by  the 
sniggering  of  the  actresses,  who  knew  her  real  character,  that  they 
believed  the  gentleman,  and  not  her. 

^  Why,  look ! '  cried  he  suddenly ;  '  the  ungrateful  creature  ^ 
a  necklace  on  I  gave  her.  I  bought  it  for  her  on  the  Quai  oes. 
Orfdvres.' 

This  was  too  much. '  La  Moliere,  red  as  fury,  and  ber  eyes 
darting  flame,  sprang  at  him  with  her  right  hand  lifted,  to  give 
him  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  she  had  never  yet  administered  on  the 
stage ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  seize  her  wrist  with  his  left  band, 
and  with  his  right  he  tore  the  necklace  off  her  neck,  and  dashed  it 
to  the  ground. 

Then  La  Moliere  called  the  guard ;  and,  as  personal  violence  i« 
always  severely  treated  in  France,  the  President  of  the  ParliameDt 
of  Grenoble  cooled  his  heels  in  prison  that  night. 

(7b  6tf  amtinued.) 
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BT  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Chapter  IV. 

A  irOBLE  ROHAN  7ATHEE. 

Lucia  Savblli  was  the  only  child  of  Alessandro  Savelli  and 
Drusilla  Melitta,  the  latter  of  whom  died,  fortunately  for  her,  when 
her  daughter  was  only  five  years  old.  The  reader  already  knows  who 
Drusilla  was.  Alessandro  Savelli  was  a  Soman  citizen,  and  as  he 
inflisted  on  calling  himself '  an  artist,'  being  in  his  own  estimation 
immeasurably  lifted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  either  of 
these  qualities,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  above  all  who  were 
Eomans  but  not  artists,  and  all  who  were  artists  but  not  Bomans, 
by  the  comibination  of  both  of  them.  He  was  in  fact  a  cameo- 
cutter,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him.  And  there  have  been 
and  are  cutters  of  cameos,  who  have  been  and  are  artists  in  the 
tniest  sense  of  the  term.  But  there  are  certain  incompatibilities 
in  the  way,  which  are  apt  to  impede  a  lazy,  vainglorious,  utterly 
self-indulgent  and  indolent  vagabond,  in  his  pursuit  of  high  art. 
And  these  impediments,  representing  themselves  to  the  vagabond's 
own  imagination  under  the  guise  of  '  persecution  of  fortune,' 
*  jealousy  of  contemporaries,'  *  conspiracy  of  the  mediocrities  to 
keep  down  genius,'  and  general  '  decadence  of  the  world,'  had 
reduced  the  ^  Boman  artist '  to  a  wretched  incompetent  mechanic, 
miserably  paid  for  his  slovenly  work,  when  employed  at  all,  and 
more  usually  unable  to  earn  a  crust  by  his  profession.  He  would 
have  told  you,  as  he  told  himself,  and  anybody  else  who  would 
listen  to  him,  that  he  was  always  ready  and  anxious  to  earn  his 
subsistence  and  that  of  his  family  by  utilising  his  talents  in  any 
manner  that  was  not  '  derogatory '  to  his  social  position  and  his 
birth  ;  the  high  requirements  of  the  latter  being  testified  to  by  an 
ancient  yellow  and  very  dirty  parchment  scroll,  which  was  sus- 
pended against  the  wall  of  the  den  he  called  his  home.  This 
paMadium  bore  a  long  list  of  names,  each  surmounted  by  a  care- 
fully painted  coronet,  and  an  extra  dirty  mahogany-coloured 
thumb-mark  near  the  foot  of  it,  where  '  Alessandro,  born  in  1824,' 
was  shown  to  be  the  son  of  Pietro,  and  the  grandson  of  another 
Alessandro,  whose  brother  had  been  *  Prelate  Domestico'  to  the 
Holy  Father.  Now,  the  special  eflFect  of  this  document  was  to  for- 
bid, as  by  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  that  any  human  being 
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mentioned  in  it  should  ever  employ  himself  in  any  occapation 
which  involved  anything  in  the  shape  of  muscular  exertion,  even 
if  starvation  were  to  result  from  obedience  to  the  prohibition.  It 
permitted  a  Savelli  to  hang  about  the  doors  of  churches  or  of 
hotels  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  franc  or  two  from  some  of  the 
barbaric  who  might  wish  for  information  of  the  kind  which  may 
be  openly  asked  for,  or  for  communications  of  a  more  confidential 
character ;  but  it  was  peremptory  against  his  shouldering  a  trunk. 
It  made  no  objection  to  his  clothing  his  shirtless  person  in  an 
indescribably  filthy  and  greasy  frock-coat ;  but  would  have  marked 
him  with  infamy  for  adopting  a  decent  fustian  jacket.  It  recog- 
nised no  line  of  demarcation  between  accepting  a  fee  for  such 
^  cicerone '  services  as  those  above  mentioned  and  direct  unblushing 
begging ;  but  was  clean  against  blacking  a  pair  of  boots.  Lastly, 
it  by  no  means  forbad  a  Savelli  to  speculate  on  the  profit  that  the 
beauty  of  a  daughter  '  of  the  house '  might  in  any  way  be  made  to 
yield.  Such  were  the  singular,  but  perfectly  well  understood,  laws 
of  the  '  Savellian  Tables  ; '  and  Alessandro,  the  noble  Roman  artist, 
acted  up  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 

His  sister,  the  widow  Orsola  Tortorelli,  naia  Savelli,  who  lived 
with  himj  was  also  a  worthy  daughter  of  the  house,  and  obedient 
disciple  of  the  mystic  parchment  scroll,  whereon  she  also  was  duly 
inscribed.  Her  husband  had  been  ^  arcbivista '  in  the  household 
of  a  cardinal,  an  employment  the  undoubted  gentility  of  which 
held  duly  accurate  proportion  to  the  exceeding  lightness  of  its 
duties.  But  as  the  remuneration  followed  the  same  law  of  pro- 
portion, Orsola,  nata  Savelli,  fortunately  childless,  was  left,  when 
the  ^archivist'  died,  utterly  penniless.  She  had  thereupon 
signified  to  her  brother  Alessandro,  that  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  come  and  live  with  him  and  his  motherless  daughter. 
Alessandro  made  no  objection  to  the  arrangement.  Space  in  those 
days — it  is  another  matter  now — was  an  abimdantandbynomeans 
costly  article.  There  was  abundance  of  it  in  the  garret  he  occupied 
in  the  Borgo  Angelico.  The  archivist's  widow  possessed  a  bed. 
She  might  bring  it  to  the  home  in  the  Borgo  Angelico  and  wel- 
come. Certainly  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  somebody  to  look 
after  the  child.  And  as  to  housekeeping,  Alessandro  knew  very 
well  that,  if  he  had  but  the  price  of  a  dinner  in  his  pocket,  nothing 
need  bind  him  to  carry  any  portion  of  it  from  the  *  trattoria '  to 
the  Borgo  Angelico.  Orsola  would  no  doubt  find  the  means  of 
keepingbody  and  soul  together  somehow  ;  women  always  did.  And 
probably  she  would  not  let  little  Lucia  quite  die  of  hunger  either. 

Thus  the  family  at  the  home  in  the  Borgo  Angelico  consisted 
of  the  father,  daughter,  and  aunt.     And  a  miserable '  home'  it  was 
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as  ever  a  young  creature  grew  up  in.  Miserable  it  had  been  during 
all  the  days  of  Lucia's  childhood ;  miserable,  that  is,  as  far  as 
material  misery  could  make  it  so.  But  that  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  %o  far  as  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  the  case  to  the 
ideas  of  people  native  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the 
first  place,  the  child-life  of  the  little  Lucia  was  almost  wholly  a  life 
in  the  open  air ;  and  that  air  the  air  of  Some.  In  the  next  place, 
it  was  passed  very  much  according  to  her  own  fancy  and  volition ; 
two  great  things  towards  the  attainment  of  childish  happiness. 
Her  education  fared  better  than  it  might  have  done  had  it  not 
been  for  an  old  friend  of  her  uncle  the  archivist,  a  poor,  a  very 
poor  priest,  who  possessed  a  benefice  which  afforded  him  just 
wherewithal  to  live.  But  all  that  he  had  to  do  for  this  assured 
though  meagre  livelihood  was  to  recite  his  canonical  hours,  and 
say  mass  at  a  certain  altar  in  a  certain  obscure  little  church  daily. 
\  And  as  the  performance  of  these  duties  left  a  very  large  number 
[  of  hours  wholly  unoccupied  on  his  hands,  Don  Ignazio  Moloni  had 
J  found  a  not  disagreeable  occupation  for  some  of  them  in  teaching 
the  pretty  and  bright  little  girl  most  of  all  he  knew,  including  at 
least  reading,  writing,  and  a  certain  very  limited  amount  of  arith- 
metic, together  with  the  rudimentary  elements  of  music. 
\  Then  it  had  come  to  pass  that  from  a  very  early  age  Lucia  had 
begun  to  earn  a  little  money  by  her  own  exertions,  if  exertion  that 
\  could  be  called  which  consisted  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  amount 
of  self-denial  and  self-control  needed  for  remaining  perfectly 
motionless.  In  a  word,  when  quite  a  child,  she  had  begun  to 
exercise  the  profession — quite  a  recognised  one  at  Bome — of  a 
model  for  painters  and  sculptors.  A  piece  of  good  fortune,  and 
the  rare  beauty  and  perfection  of  her  face  and  figure  and  limbs, 
had  led  to  this  preferment.  As  might  be  easily  guessed  from  the 
character  of  her  *  noble  Boman '  father  and  her  aunt,  no  very  large 
portion  of  the  remimeratioii  earned  in  this  manner  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Lucia  for  some  years.  But  she 
had  begun  to  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands  in  this  matter  at 
an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  an  English  child  would  have 
found  it  practicable  to  do  so.  And,  though  she  had  with  admir- 
able generosity  and  constancy  never  failed  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  her  earnings  to  the  alleviation  of  the  chronic  condition  of 
poverty  of  her  father  and  aunt,  yet  the  fact  of  having  the  conmiand 
of  even  the  slender  pittance  which  remained  to  her,  had  made  the 
later  years  of  her  childhood  far  more  tolerable  to  her  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

But  with  the  change  from  childhood  to  girlhood  another  and  a 
far  more  serious  order  of  trials  and  troubles  had  begun  for  Lucia. 
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For  a  Boman  girl  her  development  into  a  woman  was  not  early. 
But  when  she  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  Lucia  Savelli 
began  very  rapidly  to  grow  from  a  tall  gawky  girl  into  a  very 
beautiful  maiden.     And  it  was  but  a  very  little  time  before  she 
discovered  that  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  kind  undreamed  of 
heretofore  were  becoming  rife  around  her.     Very  soon  also,  alas ! 
she  discovered  that  no  aid,  protection,  or  guardianship  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  those  who  were  her  natural  protectors.    On  the 
contrary,  she  found,  not  with  that  terrible  pang  at  the  heart  which 
another  girl  might  be  supposed  to  feel  under  similar  circumstances— 
because  the  mode  of  her  life  and  bringing  up  had  not  been  such  as 
to  foster  much  of  affection  between  her  and  her  father  and  her 
aunt — but  with  a  dreadful  feeling  of  terror,  that  it  was  precisely 
from  these  *  home '  agencies  that  she  had  the  most  to  fear.    Pro- 
tection  against  the  wiles  and  temptations  of  poor  suitors,  who 
would  endeavour  unjustly  and  fraudulently  to  possess  themsekes 
by  dint  of  cajolery  of  this  newly  found  property — ^their  Lucia's 
budding  loveliness — ^was  indeed  forthcoming.     But  when  an  honest 
and  upright  purchaser  should  be  found,  really  minded  to  bid  for 
the  merchandise,  and  well  able  to  pay  for  it,  what  was  there  to  do 
but  improve  the  occasion  and  the  good  fortune  to  the  uttermoei? 
Virtue  I  what  could  a  girl  in  Lucia's  position  have  to  do  with  such 
a  thing  ?     Just  as  well  be  hankering  after  a  carriage-and-pair  or  a 
box  at  the  opera.     Virtue  (in  that  connection)  meant  the  indul- 
gence of  one's  own  caprices.     And  a  poor  giii,  who  was  not  bora 
with  any  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth,  could  not  learn  too  soon  that 
she  could  not  afford  any  such  fastidious  luxury.     Nor  did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  noble  Boman  and  his  excellent  sister,  that  there  could 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  between  them  and  their  daughter  and 
niece,  as  to  the  proper  use  which  her  beauty  should  be  made  to 
subserve.     But  the  elders  deemed  it  exceedingly  likely  that  their 
Lucia  might  turn  out  such  an  unnatural  child  as  to  endeavour  to 
deprive  them  of  any  share  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  Lucia  was  beginning  to  feel 
desperate,  and  was  returning  each  night  to  the  home  in  the  Borgo 
Angelico  with  a  nameless  dread  and  horror  in  her  heart,  that  she 
chanced  to  be  seen  in  the  studio  of  a  painter  to  whom  she  was 
sitting — or  rather  standing — for  a  Saint  Cecilia,  by  M.  Jules 
Morel,  a  French  sculptor  established  in  Rome.  M.  Morel's  branch 
of  art  consisted  mainly  in  the  invention  of  subjects  and  the  pre- 
paration of  designs  intended  for  multiplication  by  the  bronse- 
caster  for  Parisian  drawing-rooms  and  chimney-pieces.  He  was 
just  then  engaged  on  a  very  charming  thing — Youth  and  Age 
supporting  a   timepiece  between  them, — and  it  struck  his  ^x- 
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perienced  eye  that  the  arm  and  shoulder  that  he  saw  holding  St. 
Cecilia's  lyre,  would  be  just  the  thing  he  wanted.  So  a  bargain 
was  very  soon  made,  and  the  girl  imdertook  to  be  at  M.  Morel's 
studio  in  the  Via  di  S.  Basilio  the  following  morning. 

And  there  Lucia's  fate  for  life — and  it  may  be  hoped  for  some- 
thing beyond — was  irrevocably  decided,  fixed,  and  settled. 

The  matter  fell  out  in  this  wise* 

M.  Jules  Morel,  being  a  gaunt  hard-featured  Frenchman,  with 
the  face  of  a  baboon  embellished  in  the  highest  style  of  tonsorial 
art,  of  some  eight-ond-forty  years  of  age,  was  of  course  un  homme 
a  bonnes  fortunes.  As  he  had  been  upwards  of  twenty  years  in 
Italy,  he  of  course  spoke  Italian  fluently,  and  began  at  once  to  talk 
to  the  beautiful  Boman  girl  in  a  style  of  elegant  badinage^  of 
which  she  understood  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  talking  Choctaw. 
He  had  had  frequent  experience  of  that  stupidity  which  prevents 
the  Italians  from  understanding  their  own  tongue  when  spoken 
without  any  admixture  of  their  barbarous  local  dialects,  and  was 
not  surprised,  therefore,  at  Lucia's  slowness  of  comprehension.  The 
gist  of  his  eloquence,  however,  in  the  present  case,  readily  admitted 
of  being  supplemented  by  action ;  and  this  commentary  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  supply  in  a  very  unmistakable  manner,  to  the  intense 
terror  and  distress  of  our  Lucia ;  when  very  suddenly  a  white- 
blouaed  and  scarlet-capped  man,  who  had  been  working  at  a  block 
of  marble  in  an  outer  studio,  the  door  of  communication  with 
which  was  only  half  closed,  stepped  into  M.  Jules  Morel's  inner 
sanctum,  and  coming  with  one  stride  to  Lucia's  side,  took  her, 
rather  rudely  it  noight  have  seemed,  by  the  arm,  with  two  more 
strides  walked  her  out  of  the  inner  room,  and  with  three  more 
across  the  outer  workshop  to  the  door,  which  he  opened  with  the 
hand  which  was  disengaged.     Then  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

'  You  had  better  go  away  from  this  place  and  not  come  back 
here  any  more,  Signorina.  Tell  me  where  you  live.  I  will  settle 
with  M.  Morel  for  you,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  call  at 
your  home,  and  let*you  know  the  result.  Don't  be  alarmed ;  I  will 
make  it  all  straight.  Borgo  Angelico,  numero  47 ;  fourth  floor. 
Very  well ;  I  shan't  forget.  Good  day.  I  will  be  there  by  seven 
to-morrow  morning.' 

Lucia  hardly  stayed  to  say  even  '  Thank  you ! '  but  sped  away, 
and,  turning  into  the  first  solitary  comer  she  could  find,  sat  down 
and  began  to  cry  passionately.  This  was  so  unlike  herself,  however, 
that  she  soon  stopped  in  angry  surprise  to  find  herself  thus  moved. 
And  then  she  began  to  think  a  little  of  M.  Jules  Morel,  and  a  good 
deal  of  her  deliverer  from  that  gentleman.  Then  she  picked  her- 
self up,  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  studio  of  her  former 
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employer,  to  see  whether  the  preferment  of  representative  of  St. 
Cecilia  was  yet  vacant ;  thinking  so  persistently  as  she  walked  of 
the  visitor  who  was  to  come  to  thfe  Borgo  Angelico  on  the  morrow 
morning,  and  of  the  probabilities  that  she  might  be  disappointed 
by  his  not  coming  at  all — (yes,  it  would  be  a  disappointment,  there 
was  no  denying  that) — ^that,  to  her  extreme  surprise,  she  found  she 
had  missed  her  way.  What  could  she  have  been  dreaming  of— 
she  who  knew  so  well  every  step  of  the  ground  ?  However,  the 
false  turn  was  soon  remedied ;  the  author  of  the  St.  Cecilia  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  supplying  her  place ;  never  having  tried,  indeed, 
but  fully  intending  to  wait  till  hi^  first-rate  and  cheaply  paid  model 
should  be  able  to  return  to  him ;  and  Lucia  was  soon  again  holding 
her  lyre,  a  somewhat  less  fancy-&ee  St.  Cecilia  than  she  had  bees 
before  her  adventure. 

Meanwhile  Carlo  Cai'ena — for  the  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that 
the  workman  in  the  white  blouse  and  the  scarlet  cap  was  no  other 
than  he — was  left  to  settle  scores  with  the  utterly  astonished  and  no 
little  indignant  M.  Morel.  That,  however,  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  so  di£Scult  a  matter  as  might  have  been  imagined. 

Carlo  returned  to  his  block  of  marble  in  silence,  waiting  for  any 
remark  which  his  employer  might  see  fit  to  make.  And  the  latter 
had  thus  the  advantage  of  a  minute  or  two,  in  which  to  estimate 
how  greatly  discretion  might  be  the  better  part  of  valour  on  this 
occasion.  What  with  a  very  lively  apprehension  of  the  awkward 
habit  the  Bomans  are  supposed  to  have,  of  being  unpleasantly  read^ 
with  their  knives ;  and  what  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  mischief 
it  would  do  to  his  interest  to  quarrel  with  his  workman,  M.  Jules 
was  not  disposed  to  push  the  quarrel  d  outrance^  or  indeed  to  make 
a  quarrel  of  the  little  incident  at  all. 

'  Do  you  know,  Signer  Carlo,  that  you  were  very  near  makii^ 
me  angry  ? '  he  said  in  a  species  of  li/ngua  franca  (meaning  here  a 
yery  free  language  indeed)  which  habit  had  taught  the  workman 
to  comprehend.  '  Thank  heaven,  I  controlled  myself;  for  when  I  am 
angry,  I  am  terrible,  see  you?  When  once  the  blood  mounts  up 
to  the  brain,  my  faith !  I  answer  for  myself  no  longer.  But  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  la  Signorina  Lucia  was  a  friend  of  yours? 
How  should  I  know  ?  Jules  Morel  is  not  the  man  to  wish  to  poach 
on  another's  preserves.  Faith  I  he  has  no  need  to  do  that !  Bah ! 
let  us  respect  the  sacred  rights  of  the  heart.  But  you  should  have 
told  me  that  you  had  a  prior  title  to  the  little  one.' 

*  I  never  satw  the  girl  in  my  life  before,'  said  Carlo  very  quietly. 

^  Com/ment,  done  I '  cried  M.  Morel,  speaking  in  French,  and  8ta^ 
ing  at  Carlo  with  very  genuine  surprise ;  *  you  don't  know  her  I  then 
I  must  say,  Signor  Carlo ' 
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^Scusi,  Siffnorey  don't  say  it.  Bemember  how  temble  you 
are  when  you  become  angry.  Don^t  become  angry.  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  got  by  it.  Didn't  you  see  that  the  girl  did  not  like 
your  way  of  making  yourself  agreeable  to  her  ?  And  it's  dangerous 
work  meddling  with  our  Boman  girls  against  their  will.  You  would 
be  having  a  knife  between  your  ribs  one  of  these  evenings  as  you 
were  coming  home  from  the  Caffi^  Greco,  from  her  father,  or  her 
brother,  or  her  lover.  What's  the  good  of  getting  into  hot  water  ? 
Trust  me  that  it  is  better  as  it  is.     Non  i  vero  ? ' 

'Well,  perhaps  it  is.     Only,  you  know But  I  dare  say 

you  are  right.  The  first  fellow  in  the  street  may  pick  the  girl  up, 
for  aught  I  care.  There  was  nothing  so  special  about  her.  There 
are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea  a  deal  better  than  that  catch,  any  way. 
Bah !  I  shall  think  no  more  about  it.'  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
surmised  that  M.  Jules  did  think  more  about  it ;  and   that  his 

j     feelings  towards  his  workman  were  not  rendered  more  friendly  by 

(     the  incident. 

And  that  was  the  way  in  which  Lucia  Savelli  and  Carlo  Garena 
first  became  acquainted. 

Chapter  V. 

'CORPrS  D0MT51.* 

More  than  twelve  months  had  passed  between  the  date  of  the 
little  adventure  in  M.  Morel's  studio,  which  had  so  important  a 
bearing  on  Lucia's  destiny,  and  the  June  morning  on  which  we 
\     left  her  waiting  with  her  friend  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro  for  the 
»     coming  forth   of  the  grand  Corpus  Domini  procession.      And 
in  the   course   of   those  twelve  months   Lucia   and   Carlo  had 
I     become  all  in  all  to  each  other — ^and  more  literally  and  exactly 
1     so,  than  in   most   cases  in  which   the  phrase   is   used.     Carlo 
I     Carena — the  only  son  of  a  tenor  and  a  soprano,  who  had  earned 
a  little  fortune  by  hard  work  and  then  had  lost  it  all  by  an  ambi- 
tious assumption  of  the  part  of  impresario  of  a  company  of  singers, 
and  had  died  broken-down  and  broken-hearted  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other — Carlo  Carena  was  absolutely  alone  in  the  world. 
Lucia  was,  as  has  been  seen,  much  worse  than  alone.     And  what 
might  have  been  her  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  accident 
wbich  gave  her  such  a  protector  and  friend,  it  is  dreadful  to  think 
of.    As  it  was,  Carlo  was  her  guide,  her  instructor,  her  protector, 
ber  counsellor,  her  refiige.    Her  lover  he  was,  and  her  husband  he 
^as  to  be,  of  course.    That  admitted  of  no  sort  of  discussion  or 
Bbadow  of  doubt.    But  as  for  the  when,  nothing,  alas !  seemed  clear 
upon  this  point,  save  that  the  when  could  not  be  now.    It  was  not 
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that  either  of  them  would  have  shrunk  from  facing  the  world  to- 
gether upon  the  very  limited  and  precarious  means  of  finding  bread 
and  shelter  which  was  before  them.  But  marriage  at  Rome  with- 
out the  consent  of  a  liviug  father  was  a  diflScult  thing ;  in  the  case, 
indeed,  of  a  girl  in  her  teens,  an  impossible  thing.  And  the  noble 
Roman  absolutely  refused  to  hear  of  his  daughter's  marriage  with  a 
workman  in  a  blouse,  who  was  not  even  of  noble  blood,  and  who 
was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  with  little  prospect  of  ever  being  any 
richer.  But  besides  these  reasons,  which  (however  absurd  they  may 
seem  to  the  reader,  when  urged  by  a  father  in  the  social  position 
of  Alessandro  Savelli)  did  not  appear  altogether  unreasonable  to 
the  world  in  which  that  noble  Roman  lived,  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heart  of  Alessandro  and  of  his  sister  a  bitter  resent- 
ment against  this  stranger — this  impudent  workman,  who  had 
thrust  himself  into  their  lives,  with  the  result  of  exceedingly 
jeopardising,  if  not  altogether  destroying,  the  hopes  of  profit  to  be 
got  (in  an  honourable  way,  if  might  be ;  if  not,  in  some  way  or 
other)  out  of  that  rare  bit  of  property  of  theirs,  Lucia's  now  magni- 
ficently developed  beauty.  Still,  the  father  and  aunt  had  by  no 
means  abandoned  all  hope  of  making  this  sole  trump  card  in  their 
hand  win  the  game  for  them  yet.  Carlo  had  thus  far  with  in- 
finite caution  and  forbearance  continued  to  avoid  any  open  quarrel 
with  Signer  Alessandro  and  the  Signora  Orsola,  his  sister.  He 
had  contented  himself  with  vigilantly  watching  over  Lucia,  care- 
fully frustrating,  often  without  appearing  in  the  matter  himself  in 
any  way,  every  attempt  to  place  her  in  situations  of  peril,  and 
being  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  shotild  the  urgency  of  the  case 
require  it,  to  resort  to  any  means,  however  violent,  for  rescuing 
her  from  any  position  of  real  and  imminent  danger. 

As  to  the  less  abominable  hopes,  which  Signer  Savelli  had  at 
one  time  nourished,  of  feathering  his  nest  for  once  and  all  by 
means  of  a  rich  son-in-law,  Lucia  herself  was  instrumental  in 
driving  him  to  more  criminal  designs,  by  utterly  refusing  to  lend 
herself  to  them  in  any  way.  It  was  easy  for  a  father  to  prevent 
his  child  from  marrying  against  his  will,  but  not  so  easy  to  compel 
her  to  man*y  against  hers.  And,  as  I  have  said,  if  Carlo  had  not 
been  there,  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened.  As 
it  was,  nothing  had  happened  as  yet  save  the  generation  of  a  great 
deal  of  bad  blood,  and  ill  will,  and  bickering,  which  made  poor 
Lucia's  home  more  painful  than  ever  to  her.  And  this  was  the 
state  of  things  when  Lucia  and  Carlo,  while  waiting  for  the  pro- 
cession, had  the  conversation  recorded  in  a  previous  page. 

The  others  of  the  party  had  been  abundantly  occupied  the 
while  in  obser\'ing  the  preparations  for  the  show,  and  in  that  sort 
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of  talk  on  the  part  of  those  who  bad  before  witnessed  it,  which 
such  experienced  people  are  wont  to  indulge  in  on  similar  occa- 
sions at  the  expense  of  their  less  well-informed  friends. 

The  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Rome  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  splendid  ceremony  of  the  Church  as  far  as  mere  spectacular 
effect  is  concerned.  All  ecclesiastical  Eome  takes  part  in  it — at 
least,  all  those  portions  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  which  can  either 
add  idM  to  the  show  by  their  high  rank,  or  contribute  to  the 
effect  of  it  by  the  strikingness  of  their  appearance.  Thus  the 
Pope  himself,  and  all  the  Cardinals,  and  other  dignitaries  innumer- 
able— '  Masters  in  artibus.  Bishops  in  partibus,'  as  poor  Barham 
sang — and  prelates  of  all  grades  take  part  in  it ;  and  the  enormous 
proportions  of  the  huge  procession  are  increased  by  bodies  of  the 
monks  of  all  the  orders  represented  in  Eome,  black,  white,  brown, 
and  parti-colotired  in  wonderful  diversity.  The  mere  preparations 
for  the  passing  of  the  procession  are  a  sight  to  be  seen.  The 
whole  of  those  enormous  semicircular  colonnades  of  Bernini  are 
liung  with  rich  scarlet  draperies,  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Cardinals  emblazoned  on  them ;  and  the  effect  of  this  magnificent 
display  of  colour  is  truly  superb.  Where  the  colonnades  come  to 
an  end,  at  the  spot  where  the  circular  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  opens 
into  the  space  called  the  Piazza  Eusticucci,  an  awning  is  erected 
which  conducts  to  a  vast  tent  erected  in  the  latter  space,  beneath 
which  the  ceremony  of  the  adoration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the 
carrying  of  which  is  the  theoretical  purpose  of  the  procession, 
takes  place.  And  then  the  vast  body  of  dignitaries,  monks,  friars, 
&c.  &c.,  stream  back  again  to  the  huge  church  under  the  opposite 
semicircular  colonnade. 

It  was  at  last  nearly  time  for  the  head  of  the  procession  to 
issue  forth  from  the  church.  The  position  which  Lucia  and 
Kinetta  had  selected  was  a  very  favourable  one,  permitting  the 
party  to  catch  a  distant  view  across  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  of 
the  procession  as  it  emerged  from  the  doors  of  the  Basilica,  and 
then  again  to  see  it  in  detail,  and  close  at  hand,  as  it  defiled  past 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  All  the  little  party  were  more  or  less 
excited  by  the  expectation  of  the  coming  show.  Ninetta  was  in  a 
high  state  of  delightful  enthusiasm,  both  from  anticipation  of  the 
coming  pleasure,  and  still  more  so  from  the  exceeding  enjoyment 
of  her  pre-eminence  as  the  only  one  of  the  girls — little  Clelia 
counted  for  nothing — ^who  had  seen  the  sight  before,  and  who  was 
therefore  entitled  to  do  the  honours  of  the  day  to  her  companions, 
jnst  as  if  the  whole  affair  were  her  own,  and  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals  and  all  the  rest  of  them  prepared  and  got  up  by  her 
«T>ecial  orders,  and  for  her  particular  behoof.    Little  Clelia  was 
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8peechless  with  awe  and  expectation,  her  entire  contentment  with 
the  occasion  and  all  its  surroundings  being  to  some  small  d^ree 
marred  by  a  misgiving  lest  the  Pope,  when  he  passed  by,  knowing 
well,  as  he  of  course  did,  all  the  sins  of  omission  she  had  been 
guilty  of  in  the  matter  of  sweepings  imperfectly  performed  and  the 
like,  should  single  her  out  by  name  and  administer  some  crush- 
ing reproof  to  her  there  and  then  before  all  the  whole  world.  If 
such  a  thing  should  happen,  she  felt  sure  that  Nanni  would  have 
to  carry  her  out  of  the  crowd  fainting.  As  for  Nanni  himself,  he 
was  in  a  perfect  state  of  enjoyment.  He  had  nothing  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  do ;  he  had  a  variety  of  gay  and  pleasant  sights 
before  his  eyes  ;  he  was  tranquilly  and  not  at  all  impatiently  ex- 
pecting a  further  gratification  to  his  curiosity;  and  though  Iast,bf 
no  means  least,  he  was  standing  in  close  proximity  to  Clelia.  He 
did  not  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  much.  It 
was  quite  6u£Scient  for  his  enjoyment  that  he  was  close  to  her. 
His  father  Tancredi  stood  patiently  staring  around  him.  He  hid 
come  out  for  a  holiday,  and  thought  that  he  was  enjoying  it. 
But  the  real  fact  was  that  his  thoughts  were  away  among  his 
droves  of  buffaloes  and  of  horses,  and  that  he  would,  in  truth, 
have  been  happier— though  he  would  have  been  much  surprised 
to  be  told  so — had  he  been  there  in  the  fiesh  also. 

At  last,  when  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time,  a  cer^ 
tain  undulatory  movement  was  visible  in  the  crowd,  a  space  was 
in  some  unaccountable  way  cleared,  and  a  handful  of  mounted 
soldiers  passed  briskly  towards  the  steps  of  the  church  with  much 
clatter  and  jangle.  They  were  a  small  party  of  French  dragooofl, 
to  whom  some  duty  of  keeping  the  line,  or  forming  in  some  way  a 
part  of  the  show,  had  been  assigned,  and  who,  with  the  ostentatious 
indifference  to  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Bomans  which 
marked  their  sojourn  at  Rome,  as  it  has  always  marked  their 
sojourn  in  every  country  that  has  known  the  misfortune  of  it,  were 
on  their  way  thus  late  to  take  up  the  position  allotted  to  them. 

Ninetta,  as  the  men  rode  jinglingly  past  the  end  of  the 
colonnade  where  our  little  party  of  friends  were  stationed,  became 
visibly  much  excited.  She  flushed  crimson  all  over  her  fedr  white 
forehead,up  to  the  roots  of  her  lovely  blonde  hair.  Her  lips  parted 
in  a  pleased  yet  half  nervous  smile,  and  her  breath  came  quick 
and  short.  She  was  in  such  a  state  of  trepidation,  that  even 
Tancredi  Melitta  and  Nanni  observed  it,  and  stared  at  her. 

<  Oh,  Lucia  I '  she  exclaimed,  plucking  her  friend's  dress,  Hhat's 
he ;  do  look  I  I  wonder  whether  he  will  see  me  ?  Doesn't  he 
look  grand  on  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his  men  ?  It  seems  odd, 
doesn't  it,  but  I  never  saw  him  before  on  horseback.     He  sits  in 
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his  saddle  just  as  easy  and  noble-looking  as  if  it  were  an  arm-chair. 
Now  he  is  looking  this  way.     He  sees  me,  he  sees  me ! ' 

And  Ninetta,  in  an  inexpressible  flutter,  began  telegraphing  and 
kissing  her  hand  to  the  officer  riding  at  the  head  of  the  dozen  or 
so  of  troopers ;  no  *  grand  captain,'  as  she  had  in  her  ignorance 
boasted,  but  a  young  sub-Heutenant — one  Hector  de  Rampont  by 
name — a  good-looking  young  fellow  enough,  though  perhaps  a 
more  competent  or  more  experienced  eye  than  that  of  our  poor 
little  Ninetta  might  have  failed  to  discover,  either  in  the  face  or 
bearing  of  the  man,  any  of  that  *  nobleness*  which  her  fancy- 
stricken  eyes  saw  in  them. 

It  was  quite  true  that  the  officer  had  caught  sight  of  Ninetta. 
Making  his  horse  deviate  a  step  or  two  from  his  direct  course,  till 
he  was  within  speaking  distance  of  Ninetta  and  her  party,  he  cast 
a  haughty  and  supercilious  glance  at  each  member  of  the  latter, 
and  then,  leaning  down  from  his  saddle,  said  in  what  pui-ported  to 
be  a  whisper,  but  was  in  fact  perfectly  audible  to  them  all : 

'  To  think  of  finding  you,  little  one,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
canaille.  Be  sure  you  don't  move  from  here  when  the  job  is  over, 
till  I  come  to  look  for  you.  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  I  will  come  here  directly.  Be  sure  you 
don't  stir,  or  you'll  get  lost  in  the  crowd,  you  little  darling.' 

And  so,  with  another  oflfensively  supercilious  stare  at  Ninetta's 
companions,  he  turns  his  bridle,  and  leads  his  men  to  the  place 
destined  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church. 

'  Welly  if  those  are  the  manners  of  officers  with  gold  lace  on  their 
coats,  I  had  rather  live  with  poor  devils  in  sheepskins,'  said  Nanni, 
looking  after  the  departing  officer  with  no  kindly  expression. 

'  Figliuolo  Ttiio^  said  his  father,  *  he  is  but  a  Frenchman  ;  you 
can't  expect  the  barbari  to  have  Eoman  manners.  It  is  probable 
that  he  knows  no  better.' 

Ninetta  turned  from  one  to  the  other  speaker  with  an  angry 
toss  of  the  head,  dilated  nostrils,  and  a  quivering  lip,  that  showed 
that  indignation  was  struggling  in  her  with  a  strong  disposition 
to  burst  into  tears. 

*  Oh,  uncle,  how  can  you  talk  in  such  a  way  I  I  am  quite  sure 
the  French  officer  meant  no  oflFence.  Different  people  have 
different  manners,  you  know.  Why  should  we  expect  French 
people  to  look  and  speak  and  move  just  like  us  ? '  said  Lucia,  try- 
ing hard  with  her  eyes  to  make  her  uncle  and  cousin  understand 
that  they  were  distressing  Ninetta  by  their  remarks.  Then 
whispering  to  her  friend,  *  Never  mind  what  they  say.  What  dees 
it  matter  ?  Uncle  always  says  a  deal  more  than  he  means.  You'll 
see,  hell  think  no  more  of  it.' 

TOL.  XTKl.      NO*  OZZm.  Z 
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^  But  it  was  not  kind  of  him  to  speak  of  my  dainjo  in  that 
way,'  remonstrated  Ninetta,  pouting  and  all  but  bursting  into  tears. 

'  Figlinola  mia^  how  should  I  know  it  was  your  damo?  I 
would  not  ha'  said  a  word  if  I  had  known.  But  if  I  had  a 
daughter ' 

*  Look,  look  ! '  cried  Lucia,  glaxj  to  seize  on  the  diversion 
oflFered  by  the  procession,  which  just  at  that  moment  began  to 
show  itself  emerging  from  the  open  doors  of  the  church ;  '  there  it 
comes ;  I  can  just  see  the  first  banner — now — now — coming  through 
the  great  door.' 

All  eyes  were  instantly  and  anxiously  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  church ;  and  the  unlucky  incident,  which  ha<l  threatened  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  the  little  party,  was  happily  lost  sight  of  m 
matters  of  more  immediately  exciting  interest. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  PROCESSION. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  stilling  effect  which  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  procession,  so  long  waited  for,  exercised  on  the  vast 
crowd  that  now  densely  thronged  the  piazza ;  strange  too  to  note 
how  very  quickly,  how  almost  simultaneously,  every  imit  in  the 
vast  multitude  became  aware  of  the  commencement  of  the  expected 
show.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  piazza.  It  wa« 
a  different  sort  of  noise  from  that  which  would  have  arisen  from  a 
similarly  assembled  English  crowd.  There  was  no  shouting,  no 
voice  raised  in  anger,  and — special  difference  of  all — no  laughter. 
But  every  human  being  of  the  thousands  there  was  talking,  and 
the  product  was  an  cnoi*mous  buzz,  which,  heard  at  sufficient  dis- 
tance for  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  particular 
effect  of  any  portion,  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  went  up  in  a 
great  roar.  And  this  roar  was  stilled  utterly,  as  by  a  sudden 
striking  dead  of  all  the  vast  multitude,  when  tlie  first  banner  \?as 
dimly  visible  a  few  feet  within  the  great  door,  and  then  clearly 
visible  as  it  passed  the  portal  and  emerged  into  the  outer  sunlight. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  procession,  like  some  strange  and  hug:e 
monster,  crawling,  flexible,  as  an  enormous  python,  were  issuing 
out  of  the  darkness  of  a  great  cavern.  But  presently  far  glimmer- 
ing specks  of  light,  capriciously  moving,  could  be  distinguished  at 
greater  distances  within  the  cavernous  depths,  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  monster  procession  were  forming  themselves  into  order 
within  the  church.  The  procession  is  not,  however,  completely 
and  definitively  formed  into  the  order  in  which  it  will  proceed 
to  the  Piazza  Rusticucci  till  it   commences   to   defile   from  the 
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gallery  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs  of  the  Vatic^m.  For  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  do  not  come  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter's, 
but  from  the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vatican. 

At  the  spot  specified,  the  senior  cardinal  deacon,  fully  robed 
and  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  takes  his  seat  between  the  Governor 
of  Rome  and  the  first  papal  Majordomo.  The  Cardinal  has  a  rod 
in  his  hand ;  and  so  superintends  the  formation  of  the  procession, 
while  the  Pope  is  saying  mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  When  the 
mass  is  finished  the  Pope  takes  his  place  on  (or  in)  that  peculiar 
machine,  invented  and  constructed  for  this  special  purpose,  which 
is  80  contrived  that  the  Pope,  when  raised  with  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  trained  men,  who  carry  him  during  the  procession,  presents 
the  appearance  of  one  kneeling  in  front  of  a  fald-stool,  and  holding 
the  ostensory  which  contains  the  Holy  Sacrament  aloft  in  his  hands. 
In  fact  he  is  sitting,  and  a  support  is  contrived  for  his  hands.  It 
would  indeed  be  very  fatiguing,  and  probably  impossible,  for  an 
aged  man  to  remain  in  the  required  position  for  so  long  a  time  as 
the  duration  of  the  procession ;  and  doubtless  quite  impossible  for 
most  men  to  continue  for  such  a  time  the  position  of  the  hands 
with  the  ostensory  in  them.  Hence  the  necessity  for  that  arrange- 
ment which  Carlyle  in  a  well-known  passage  characterises  ac- 
curately enough  as  doing  scenic  worship  with  a  pasteboard  tail. 
The  pasteboard  tail  is  of  course  covered  with  the  enormously  long 
train  of  the  embroidered  white  satin  mantle,  the  due  and  effective 
arrangement  of  which  is  the  care  of  the  first  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, to  be  performed  with  his  own  hands  when  the  Pope  at  the 
end  of  the  mass  takes  his  place  in  the  machine,  and  is  ready  to 
start  on  his  journey.     By  the  time  he  is  brought  down,  the  car- 

I    dinal  deacon  has  got  all  ready  for  a  start,  and  the  procession  begins 

.  to  move;  every  individual  in  it  carrying  a  wax  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  singing  a  special  form  of  service,  composed  for  this  occasion, 

\    to  the  due  recital  of  which  a  bonus  of  fifcy  years'  indulgence  is  by 

■     special  bull  attached. 

I  The  procession  is  opened  by  a  troop  of  soldiers ;  and  at  the 
aides  of  it,  at  small  intervals,  the  Pope's  rimners,  dressed  in  black 
with  short  laced  surplices  and  purple  cassocks,  and  with  silver 
Places  in  their  hands,  see  to  the  maintenance  of  regularity  and 
good  order. 

After  the  soldiers  comes  a  huge  cross  borne  aloft.  Immediately 
after  it  walk  in  their  black  gowns,  two  and  two,  the  children  of  the 
Apostolic  Hospital  of  St.  Michael.  Next  come  the  children  of  the 
Papal  Foundling  Hospital  in  white  dresses.     Then  come  all  the 

i     monastic  bodies,  those  of  the  mendicant  orders  first,  each  society 

^     preceded  by  its  own  huge  standard. 

z  2 
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Those  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Franciscans  come  first,  thus 
occupying  the  position  of  greatest  humility,  precedence  in  a  pro- 
cession being  arranged  by  contraries.  The  bare-foot  Augustinw 
come  next,  with  their  leathern  girdles  and  large  rosaries  hanging 
thereto  by  their  sides.  Then  the  long-bearded  Capuchins,  with 
rope  girdles  and  rosaries.  Nine  other  mendicant  varieties  follow, 
the  last,  i.c.  the  most  honourable,  place  being  reserved  for  the 
Dominicans. 

Did  the  reader  ever  chance  to  see  a  procession  of  mendicant 
friars  ?     It  is  a  sight  often  to  be  seen  on  less  magnificent  occasions 
and  scenes  than  those  of  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Borne,  and  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  one  for  anybody  who  has  a  Lavaterish  eye,  or  any 
phrenological  notions.     The  shaven  scalps  of  the  bareheaded  figures 
show  the  character  of  the  heads  and  faces  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage—or  disadvantage,  as  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say.    And, 
with  singularly  few  exceptions,  the  collection  of  revoltingly  lev 
types  is  quite  extraordinary.     From  the  almost  idiotic  expression 
resulting  from  the  poor  starved  brow,  flattened  head,  and  receding 
chin,  to  the  thin  lips,  eager  eye,  and  conically-shaped  skull  tlut 
marks  the  fanatic ;  from  the  malignant  scowl  indicating  unmii^ 
takable  hostility  to  all  the  world  outside  the  cloister  gate,  to  the 
pinched  fox-like  physiognomy  telling  of  petty  spite  towards  all 
within  it ;  and  from  the  utter  vacancy  of  simply  animal  existence, 
to  the  heavy  jowl,  gross  pendant  lips,  and  undeveloped  forehead  of 
the  mere  brutal  sensualist,  every  most  repellent  variety  of  human 
type  will  be  observed  among  the  heavily  draped  figures,  so  listlessly 
dragging  their  lazy  limbs  in  the  long  crawling  line.     Here  and 
there  a  face  and  head  may  be  seen  that  tell  absolutely  nothing; 
never  one  that  indicates  aught  of  elevation,  or  spirituality,  or  n(^ 
bility.     In  truth,  how  should  there  be  such  ? 

Next  after  the  various-coloured  bodies  of  mendicants  come  the 
non-mendicant  monastic  bodies, Cistercians, Olivetans,  Benedictines, 
&c. — '  black  spirits  and  white,  brown  spirits  and  grey.'  The  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies  are  invariably,  lookiog  at  the  body  as  a  whole, 
less  disagreeable-looking  than  their  mendicant  fellows. 

These  are  followed  by  the  huge  cross  of  the  secular  cleigy  of 
Home,  the  pupils  of  the  Pontifical  seminary  immediately  after  it, 
and  behind  them  the  priests  of  the  fifty-four  parishes  of  Home. 

After  them  troop  the  canons  of  nine  different  capitular  bodies. 
Certain  small  differences  are  observable  in  their  costumes,  indicat- 
ing to  instructed  eyes  particular  privileges,  or  immunities,  or 
specialities  of  rank,  the  grants  of  this  or  that  Pope  to  the  body 
thus  evidencing  them,  and  the  special  object  of  pride  and  self-^ 
admiration  to  the  possessors  of  bulls  conferring  such  privileges. 
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Next  come  the  chapters  of  the  four  minor  basilicas,  and  then 
Aose  of  the  three  principal  churches  dignified  with  the  title  of 
patriarchal  basilicas,  Le.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Pietro  in* Vati- 
cano,  and  St.  Griovanni  Laterano ;  the  place  of  honour  and  precedence 
being  thus  reserved  to  the  Lateran  Church,  which  boasts  itself  to 
be  '  (ymniuTa  ecclesiarurri  mater  et  caputs  even  over  the  chapter 
of  St.  Peter's.  Each  of  these  chapters  is  preceded,  or  followed,  or 
accompanied  by  mace-bearers,  and  beadles,  and  standard-bearers, 
and  a  huge  canopy  of  red  and  yellow  cloth,  under  which  the  special 
relics  preserved  by  the  church  to  which  each  chapter  belongs  are 
carried.  Every  chapter  has  also  an  immense  crucifix  borne  aloft 
and  attended  by  a  sacristan  carrying  a  bell,  which  is  rung  every  now 
and  then  '  to  admonish  the  spectators  to  venerate  the  ensign  of  our 
redemption,  or  to  invite  them  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  the 
procession  pass.'  Every  chapter  has  its  bell ;  but  the  chapter  of 
the  Lateran,  for  greater  and  special  dignity,  has  two. 

Then  comes  the  Vice-Govemor  of  Some,  in  full  episcopal  cos- 
tume, with  all  the  members  and  attendants  of  the  court  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar. 

Then  follow  all  the  members  of  what  is  termed  the  ^  Cappella 
Pontificia,'  which  means  what  in  the  case  of  a  lay  prince  would  be 
called  '  his  court.'  They  are  all  duly  enumerated  and  distinguished 
according  to  their  proper  precedence,  and  their  varied  costumes, 
in  various  works  on  the  Pontifical  ceremonies.  But  they  are  far 
too  numerous  for  their  titles  to  be  rehearsed  here,  especially  as 
whole  colunms  of  Ducange  would  be  needed  for  the  understanding 
of  many  of  them. 

There  are  *  abbreviators  of  the  greater  park,'  in  purple  silk 

cassocks,  and  large  torches  in  their  hands ;  auditors  of  the  Holy 

Roman  Bota ;  Apostolical  subdeacons ;  '  masters  hostiary  of  the 

red  rod ; '  Archimandrites  with  lace  and  gold  fringe,  and  thirty 

other  bodies  of  persons  or  individuals,  all  with  strange  titles  and 

gorgeously  arrayed.     Then  come  the  cardinal  deacons,  followed  by 

the  cardinal  priests,  and  lastly  the  cardinal  bishops.     And  every 

cardinal  has  his  long  train  carried  by  a  trainbearer,  and  is  attended 

by  his  household,  and  escorted  by  Swiss  guards  in  their  well-known 

mediaeval  costume.  The  three '  Conservators  of  the  Soman  people  * 

in  purple  and  gold  come  next.     Then  the  Senator  of  Home,  with 

purple  mantle,  whose  huge  train  is  borne  by  two  pages.     The  title 

of  this  last  grandee  always  seems  to  me  to  be  invested  with  a  sort 

of  ironical  *  Last  of  the  Mohicans '  or  *  skeleton  of  the  regiment ' 

sadness.  The  Senator  of  Home — all  that  remains  of  such  a  Senate  I 

Then  comes  the  Governor  of  Rome,  quite  a  different  thing,  it 
▼ill  be  observed,  from  his  predecessor  the  Senator.     The  Senator  is 
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a  layman.  Bat  this  latter,  the  Grovemor,  is  an  ecclesiastic,  as  he 
who  '  governs  '  in  Rome  naturally  must  be.  And  next  to  bim 
marches  the  *  Principe  assistente  al  Soglio,'  one  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  has  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  Papal  throne  on  all  occasions  of  high  ceremony.  He  is  clad 
in  an  ordinary  black  coat,  but  has  a  mantle  fringed  with  lace,  and 
carries,  like  all  the  rest,  a  lighted  torch. 

Next  come  two  high  oflScials  bearing  censers  with  incense  (we 
are  nearing  the  culminating  point  now),  and  attendants  bearing 
the  vases  of  incense.  Then  the  two  first  of  the  Papal  masters  of 
the  ceremonies,  followed  by  two  Papal  runners  with  silver  maces, 
and  then 

PONTIFEX  MaXIMUS, 

the  Pope — the  Holy  Father — *  Servus  servorum,'  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God — the  successor  of  St.  Peter — the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  upon  earth. 

He  is  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  in  an  apparentlf 
kneeling  attitude,  as  has  been  said ;  and  on  either  side  of  him  are 
carried  the  immense  white  feather  fajia—flabelli  the  technical  name 
of  them  is — carried  by  two  of  the  private  chamberlains,  with  two 
others  of  their  colleagues  at  their  side,  to  relieve  them  turn  aboot 
in  the  work  of  carrying  these  strange  and  huge  insignia  of  Papal 
state.  Over  the  head  of  this  '  Servus  servorum '  is  carried  a  large 
canopy  of  cloth  of  silver  with  flowing  draperies  adorned  with  the 
Papal  arms,  and  richly  ornamented  with  embroidery  and  lace  and 
fringe  of  gold.  The  eight  poles  which  support  this  canopy  are 
borne  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  as  far  as  the  first  landing-place  of  the 
stairs  by  prelates  in  purple  cassocks  and  mantles ;  thence  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  by  the  pupils  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
College,  in  red  cassocks ;  thence  half  way  along  the  colonnade  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Propaganda,  in  black  and  red  cassocks;  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  colonnade  by  the  pupils  of  the  English  College, 
all  in  black  ;  thence  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Accoramboni  Palace 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Irish  College,  also  in  black ;  thence  to  the 
convent  of  the  Scolopi  fathers,  by  eight  priests  appointed  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  thence  all  along  the  colonnade  on  the 
left  the  canopy  is  borne  by  representatives  of  the  Florentine  nation 
in  full  court  dress ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  colonnade  through 
the  gallery  on  that  side,  which  brings  the  procession  back  again  to 
the  church,  the  poles  are  taken  in  hand  by  deputies  of  the  Sieneee 
nation  (for  Siena  was  once  upon  a  time  counted  as  the  capital  of 
a  ^nation '  of  its  own);  from  them  the  pupils  of  the  noble  Papal 
academy  receive  the  canopy,  which  is  carried  by  these  latter  half 
way  up  the  nave  of  the  church ;   and  there  the  Magistrates  of 
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Borne  take  it,  and  carry  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Papal  altar,  where  the 
procession  finally  terminates. 

As  soon  as  the  scholars  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  College  have 
got  him  on  their  shoulders,  the  gmis  at  St.  Angelo  open  fire  and 
continue  to  roar  at  minute  intervals  till  the  procession  has  re-en- 
tered the  church  on  its  return.  And  all  the  bells  ring  out  a  trium- 
phant peal;  in  a  very  inharmonious  and  jangling  manner,however — 
for,  curiously  enough,  artistic  bell-ringing  is  to  be  found  in  England 
alone  of  all  the  world.  A  crowd  of  other  attendants  surround  the 
Pope,  among  theni  the  physician-in-chief  to  his  Holiness,  and  his 
chief  chamberlain ;  these  two  alone  of  all  the  procession  not  car- 
rying torches,  *  in  order  that  they  may  have  their  hands  free  to 
assist  the  Pope  should  any  sudden  emergency  require  it.'  With 
them  walk  a  *  secret  sweeper  in  cassock  of  serge  with  purple  silk 
girdle,  and  laced  with  stripes  of  velvet  with  a  border,'  and  the 
Pope's  butler  in  an  ordinary  black  coat.  The  members  of  the  Papal 
choir  also  walk  round  the  pontiff,  singing  the  hymn  Lauda  Sion. 
Lastly  the  Apostolic  protonotaries — ^  the  three  tufted  prelates ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Auditor-General  of  the  Eeverend  Apostolic  Chamber, 
the  Treasurer-General,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Apostolic  palaces ' — 
and  the  generals  of  the  monastic  orders,  close  the  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  procession.  The  rear  is  brought  up  by  as  large  a  show  of 
military  as  the  Papal  resources  can  furnish. 

One  part  of  the  ceremony,  due  to  the  care  of  an  official  who 
does  not  appear  in  the  procession  in  person — the  Pope's  gardener — 
must  not  be  omitted  ;  for  it  adds  very  materially  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  whole  scene.  The  entire  route  over  which  the  pro- 
cession has  to  pass  is  thickly  6trewn  with  bay  and  other  fragrant 
leaves,  agreeable  to  more  than  one  of  the  senses. 

Such  was  the  procession  which  the  immense  crowd  in  the 
Piazza  had  assembled  to  see.  It  was  almost  wholly  a  Eoman  crowd. 
For  the  vast  numbers  of  foreign  visitors,  who  throng  the  Eternal 
City  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  crowd  to  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  celebrations,  have  almost  all  hurried  off  to  the  north,  before 
the  dog-days  bring  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Domini  with  them. 
A  few  old  Eoman  hoMtuSa  who  have  learned  to  do  at  Eome  as 
Romans  do  and  live  as  Eomans  live,  a  few  foreign  artists  who 
have  made  Eome  their  permanent  residence,  remain.  But  speaking 
generally  the  *  forestieri '  may  be  said  to  have  all  gone  their  various 
ways,  and  to  have  left,  during  the  summer  months  at  least,  Eome 
to  the  Eomans,  to  live  their  own  lives  according  to  their  own  de- 
vices—devices which  are,  with  respect  to  most  matters  appertaining 
to  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  method  of  enjoying  it,  very  different 

from  our  devices. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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BY   JAMES   PAYN. 

When  a  man  emerges  from  the  crowd  of  his  fellows  and  chmbs 
many  degrees  in  the  social  scale,  it  is  only  the  bigoted  and  un- 
charitable who  deny  his  merits.     If  he  becomes  offensive,  given  to 
purse-pride  or  mock  humility — the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of '  sdf- 
made '  men — he  is  of  course  intolerable  to  everybody  except  the 
worshippers  of  wealth  at  any  price ;  but  if  he  keeps  clear  of  these 
dangers,  he  is  not  only  admitted  into  the  upper  circles,  but  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  he  by  right  belongs  to  them  ;  that,  though 
in  a  lower  station  of  society,  he  was  intended  by  nature  for  a  higher, 
and  as  soon  as  opportunity  occurred  sprang  like  a  bent  sapling  to 
his  proper  station.     There  is  a  phrase  in  the  Church  Catechism 
which  has  been  perverted  to  imply  that  everybody  is  to  be  content 
with  his  position  in  life,  and  not  to  seek  to  rise  above  it ;  but  the 
most  church-going  people  are  free  to  confess  that  nature  places 
some  of  us  too  low  at  first  in  the  social  scale,  who  indeed  prove  the 
fact  by  quickly  emulating  the  sparks  in  flying  upward.     It  is  so 
far  to  their  credit^  since  certain  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome,  but 
they  are  simply  fulfilling  a  law  of  their  being. 

Although  this  is  allowed,  strange  to  say  the  converse  is  never 
admitted.  Every  one  who  is  placed  by  the  accident  of  birth  among 
the  higher  classes  is  expected  to  stop  there,  and  concluded  to  be 
fit  for  his  position ;  while  to  give  it  up  is  reckoned  disgraceful. 
This  want  of  logic  is  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  hold  that  evil  thoughts,  even  though  they  bear  no  fruit,  are 
almost  as  bad  as  evil  deeds,  and  yet  who  assert  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Infernal  Kegions  are  paved  with  good  intentions.  What  h 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander :  and  if  it  is  no  good 
to  intend  a  good  thing  which  doesn't  come  off,  it  is  no  harm  to 
intend  a  bad  thing  that  after  all  comes  to  nothing.  Similarlj, 
if  it  is  not  unusual  for  persons  to  find  themselves  in  a  lower  sphere 
than  they  feel  themselves  fitted  for,  nor  wicked  in  them  to  change 
tlieir  places,  why  should  it  be  strange  to  find  low-class  people 
among  the  higher  grades,  or  disgraceful  in  them  to  drop  down 
into  positions  where  they  feel  at  home  and  comfortable  ? 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  is  that 
vulgar  dukes  or  scampish  lords  cannot  sink  out  of  sight  into  a 
lower  and  more  congenial  social  atmosphere ;  which  is  ridiculous, 
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when  even  clergymen  are  now  allowed  to  get  rid  of  their  orders. 
This  anomaly  is  to  no  class  more  evident  than  to  the  tutors  at  our 
universities.  The  flower  of  our  British  upper-class  youth  come 
under  their  personal  supervision,  and  they  have  perhaps  the  best 
opportimity  of  discerning  the  peonies  from  the  roses.  If  they  had 
only  the  strength  of  mind  to  inform  a  parent  that  his  young  Hopeful 
liad  hetter  go  to  the  Backwoods  or  the  Bush,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  cut  a  figure  in  polite  society,  things  would  be  made  much 
more  comfortable  for  everybody,  but  especially  for  the  lad  himself. 
As  matters  stand,  he  naturally  brings  discredit  on  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs  by  birth.  Generally,  to  begin  with,  he  *  marries 
beneath  him,'  as  it  is  called,  though  indeed  this  is  scarcely  possible  ; 
and  even,  by  rare  good  fortune,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  girl 
of  his  choice,  being  honest  and  sensible,  and  suiting  him  in  other 
respects  much  better  than  a  fashionable  bride,  turns  out  to  be  his 
salvation.  It  is  still  more  rarely  that  the  poor  fellow  finds  his  level 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner ;  his  '  connections '  and  the  con- 
ventional opinion  of  'Society'  making  his  downward  course  as 
difficult  as  boulders  in  the  bed  of  a  descending  stream. 

John  Weybridge,  of  Gresham  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  man 
of  this  class,  with  whom,  as  his  tutor,  I  had  had  as  little  com- 
munication as  tutor  and  undergraduate  well  could  have,  even  in  a 
small  college ;  but  in  the  end  I  was  fated  to  know  something  more 
of  him,  which  it  seems  to  me,  as  bearing  upon  a  considerable  social 
question,  it  is  worth  while  to  tell.     One  great  advantage  to  the 
readers  of  this  narrative  is  that  they  will  not  have  to  listen  to  any 
account  of  the  hero's  ancestors.     Fortunately  for  them — or,  as  I 
honestly  believe,  for  him — he  had  none  living.     He  was  placed  in 
my  hands,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — though  indeed  I  did  not  touch 
him  with  my  finger-tips — by  his  uncle  and^  guardian  (who  himfelf 
died  within  a  year  or  so  of  our  introduction),  and  I  was  informed  by 
him  that  he  had  no  other  near  relation.     But,  for  all  that,  he  had 
been  brought  up  like  other  young  men  of  the  upper  middle  class,  and 
enjoyed  all  their  educational  advantages.     He  had  been  at  more 
schools  indeed — and  very  expensive  ones— than  it  is   usual   for 
young  gentlemen  to  go  to,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  was 
experienced  in  what  may  be  called  his  acclimatisation.     To  set 
him  down  to  Greek  plays  and  Latin  verse  was  indeed  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  catch  an  adult  North    American   Indian,   and 
endeavour  to  interest  him  in  the  '  Eastern  position,'  whether  the 
Turkish  one  or  the  Ecclesiastical.     I  don't  think  that  even  '  the 
Tone '  so  boasted  of  by  our  public  schools  did  poor  Weybridge  much 
good :  for  his  was  one  of  those  constitutions  that  rejected  tonics. 
Of  course  when  he  was  at  home  he  passed  his  holidays  in  the 
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• 
stable:  but  that  is  nothing.     About  one-half  of  our  adolescent 
aristocracy  are  worshippers  of  the  horse — their  favourite  cult  is 
spelt  with  an  o — ^nor  do  they  always  succeed  in  even  becoming 
'  Gentlemen  Jockeys ; '  but  Weybridge's  nature  inclined  yet  a  step 
downwards.      He   was   *  horsey'   only   to  a  limited  extent;  his 
moderate  means  probably  conduced  to  this  ;  but  from  the  top  of 
his  bullet-head  to  the  sole  of  his  backsliding  feet  he  was  *  doggy.' 
His  playthings  as  a  child  must  have  been  bull-pups,  and  as  he  grew 
older  he  only  discarded  them  for  the  full-grown  animal.    A^Tio 
that  is  acquainted  with  om-  universities  but  knows  the  class,  and 
the  inseparable  link  that  connects  it  with  the  canine  family  ?    I 
think  I  see  the  young  fellow  now :  a  well-built  man,  broad  in  the 
shoulders,  low  in  the  forehead,  thick  in  the  neck,  tight  as  to  his 
legs — altogether,  what  is  called  by  physiologists  '  a  fine  animal  '— 
and  with  a  bulldog  attached  to  each  of  his  heels.    They  sometimes 
attached  themselves  to  other  people's  heels,  or  wherever  they  could 
lay  hold  of  them.     His  college  cap  wg.s  always  battered ;  he  broke 
it  over  his  knee  when  it  was  new — a  sort  of  act  of  defiance  of 
collegiate  authority,  as  knights  used  to  break  their  swords  in  sign 
that  they  owed  no  longer  fealty ;  only  this  poor  lad  had  never 
known  what  fealty  was.     In  his  mouth  was  a  short  pipe,  which  it 
was  the  one  business  of  his  life  to  '  colour ; '  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  he  succeeded  in  it.     It  is  said,  and  justly,  that  it  is  well  for 
all  young  people  when  they  evince  any  particular  taste  ;  when  they 
have  a  pursuit  of  their  own — what  in  a  lady's  case  is  called  'an 
object  in   life ; '  and  John  Weybridge   possessed  this.      He  was 
ardently  attached  to  the  Art  of  Self-Defence.     In  this  respect  he 
was  bom  behind  his  time,  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  great  misfortune. 
Nobody  under  the  rank  of  a  peer  can  now  indulge  in  cock-fighting 
(even  then  there  are  mm-murs  against  him),  and  it  is  almcwt  as 
bad  to  patronise  the  Prize  Eing.     There  were  Professors  of  the 
Noble  Science  still  at  Cambridge,  but  of  course  without  university 
endowment.     Indeed,  the  academical  authorities  looked  very  much 
askance  at  them ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  few  ministers 
of  this  ancient  superstition  who  yet  lingered  amongst  us  were  not 
calculated  to  please  the  academic  eye.     Broad  in  the  shoulders, 
in  the  forehead  *  villanous  low,'  thick  in  the  neck — in  fact,  except 
that  they  dressed  in  fustian  and  corduroys,  and  wore  billycock  hats, 
they  were,  every  man  jack  of  them,  John  Weybridges.     One  of  the 
most  ridiculous  notions  that  were  ever  entertained,  was,  that  it 
was  unnatural  for  this  poor  fellow  to  consort  with  them,  and  a 
proceeding  which  demanded  pains  and  penalties.     It  might  just  as 
well  have  been  represented  to  the  comnaon  duck  that  it  was  not  to 
join  other  ducks,  or  paddle  about  in  dirty  water.     For  my  own 
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part,  I  pitied  the  youDg  man  whenever  I  saw  him  in  my  lecture- 
room  (which  was  not  often),  and  should  have  thought  it  very  cruel 
to  put  him  '  on '  in  Thucydides  or  Euripides.  He  looked  so  very, 
very,  very  much  out  of  his  element. 

The  only  classical  literature  he  ever  studied  was  *  Boxiana,  or 
the  Oracle  of  the  Eing,'  an  Homeric  record  of  great  English 
hattles,  which  I  believe  came  out  at  that  time  in  monthly  numbers 
(but  quite  independent  of  the  periodicals  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge).  It  was  from  this  great 
work,  I  fancy,  that  he  derived  his  notions  of  spelling ;  since  in  a 
written  reply  to  a  question  respecting  the  Digamma,  he  spelt  it 
thus — '  Die  gamer,'  and  seems  to  have  attributed  to  it  some  sort  of 
heroic  significance.  The  only  Latin  quotation  with  which  I  have 
any  reason  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  acquainted  was  Nunquam 
dorraio,  which  is  the  motto  of  the  famous  sporting  paper  '  Bell's 
Life.'  I  do  not  deny  that  he  possessed  information,  but  it  was  of 
so  peculiar  a  kind,  that,  in  all  the  wide  range  of  subjects  selected 
for  our  present  competitive  examinations,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
gained  him  a  single  mark.  He  knew  the  least  and  greatest  number 
of  rounds  by  which  Dutch  Sam  had  gained  his  victories,  and  also 
how  much  Molyneux  (a  black  boxer,  I  believe)  weighed — down  to 
an  ounce — ^before  each  encounter. 

As  to  the  more  modem  heroes  of  the  Eing,  he  was  (very  literally) 
hand  and  glove  with  them ;  and  had,  when  an  undergraduate,  the 
honour  of  entertaining  '  the  Tipton  Slasher '  for  a  week,  when  on  a 
professional  visit  to  the  Eastern  counties. 

Of  course  I  only  acquired  this  knowledge  of  Mr.  Weybridge's 
mode  of  life  from  hearsay,  but  I  did  get  some  practical  corrobora- 
tion of  it  from  a  complaint  that  was  made  to  me  officially  by  his* 
college  bedmaker,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  unique  in  its  way. 
She  found  a  difficulty  in  cleaning  his  apartment  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  had  it  laid  down  with  turf  ^  instead  of  a  carpet,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  his  ^  set-to's '  or  sparring  matches.  If  poor 
John  Weybridge  had  been  a  man  of  acres,  this  method  of  furnish- 
ing might  have  been  set  down  to  eccentricity  in  a  '  landed  '  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  one  not  altogether  to  be  reprobated  ;  and  at  all 
events  his  mode  of  life  would  not  have  injured  his  material 
interests ;  but,  as  matters  were,  it  wanted  a  good  deal  more  money 
than  he  could  afford.  His  little  fortune — doubtless  with  the  best 
intentions — had  been  largely  trenched  upon  with  the  view  of 
giving  him  a  good  education ;  it  had   been   squandered   in   the 

I  I  remembeT  a  somewhat  similar  case,  where  a  very  unpopnlar  young  gentlemail , 
MTing  Uft  his  rooms  for  the  day,  found  them  turned  into  a  vegetable  garden — two 
feet  deep  of  earth  planted  with  onions ;  but  then  he  had  given  no  orders  to  that  effect. 
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futile  attempt  at  making  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  ;  whereas, 
if  he  had  been  taught  only  to  read  and  write  and  chalk  up  a  score 
upon  a  board,  his  guardian  might  have  set  him  up  in  a  public- 
house  in  a  grassy  neighbourhood,  and  felt  that  he  bad  done  his 
duty  by  him.  It  is  true  he  could  only  read  and  write  and  cipher, 
as  it  was,  but  the  attempt  to  teach  him  other  things  had  been  as 
costly  as  though  it  had  succeeded,  while  it  had  also  given  him 
habits  of  extravagance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  young 
gentleman  spent  almost  all  his  slender  patrimony  during  his 
university  career,  and  had  nothing  to  show  for  it  beyond  half  a 
dozen  genuine  bull-terriers,  and  one  doubtful  St.  Bernard*  There 
was  never  a  more  clear  or  a  more  literal  case  of  a  man's  going  to 
the  dogs.  To  be  sure  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Tiptoe 
Slasher,  and  one  or  two  other  eminent  members  of  the  Prize  Ring; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bond  between  him  and  them  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  pressure  of  adversity ;  if  he  had  had  a 
public-house  settled  upon  him,  as  I  have  suggested,  they  would 
have  stuck  to  him,  and  he  would  have  had  his  friends  around  him 
from  first  to  last.  But,  as  it  was,  poor  John  Weybridge,  Esq., 
became  as  friendless  as  he  was  penniless,  and  eventually  *  went 
under,'  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  memory  of  him  alone  remained,  and  still  smelt  and 
blossomed  in  certain  university  circles,  where  the  ferret  and  the 
badger  are  held  in  as  high  honour  as  the  crocodile  and  the  Brahma 
bull  among  the  natives  of  the  East.  For,  to  do  him  justice,  the 
man  was  honest  after  his  kind,  and  would  have  made  an  incor- 
ruptible stud  groom  of  a  racing  stable,  or  as  a  publican  would 
have  sold  his  beer  as  it  came  from  the  brewer ;  and  indeed,  I  may 
say  generally  of  doggy  men — so  far  as  they  have  come  under  my 
special  notice — that  they  are  on  the  whole  less  given  to  deceive 
than  horsey  men,  perhaps  from  the  absence  of  the  necessary  acute- 
ness.  Besides  being  honest  he  was  brave,  or  at  all  events  possessed 
that  attribute  of  evil  omen  to  him,  so  far  as  his  educational  career 
was  concerned,  called  '  pluck.' 

I  remember  an  adventure  of  his  which  put  his  courage 
beyond  question,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrated  the  close  con- 
nection that  existed  between  himself  and  the  canine  race.  There 
was  a  certain  granary  in  Cambridge  so  infested  with  rats,  that  for 
some  time  they  had  made  the  place  almost  useless  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed  ;  but  just  as  Whittington  found  his  cats  a 
mine  of  wealth  by  sending  them  to  a  foreign  market,  so  did  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  establishment  derive  advantage  from  his  rats  at  the 
hands  of  some  very  exceptional  customers.  Mr.  Weybridge,  and 
some  young  friends  of  similar  tastes,  purchased  at  a  high  price  the 
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rights  of  sporting  over  the  granary  floors,  and  the  rats  were 
allowed  to  have  their  fill  like  pheasants  in  a  preserve,  in  return  for 
the  amusement  they  aflforded.  On  one  occasion  battle  had  been 
arranged  for,  the  principal  apartment  had  been  *  baited '  with  a  fine 
supply  of  grain,  the  rats  had  fallen  \.Ky^  and  then  the  holes  of  egress 
had  been  stopped  up.  It  was  computed  that  about  six  hundred  rats 
were  indulging  a  false  confidence,  and  getting  too  fat  to  live  in 
Mr,  Miller's  granary.  Mr.  John  Weybridge  was  not  altogether,  it 
seems,  deficient  in  imagination ;  for,  picturing  in  his  mind's  eye  this 
charming  scene,  and  himself  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  temptation  of 
anticipating  the  treat  which  should  have  been  by  rights  reserved 
for  self  and  friends  proved  too  great  for  him  ;  he  resolved  to  enter 
upon  the  adventure  alone — save  for  the  company  of  his  favourite 
and  inseparable  black-and-tan  terrier  Jacko.  It  was  a  selfish  as 
well  as  an  ambitious  act ;  and,  like  Julius  Csesar,  grievously  did 
our  hero  suffer  for  it.  Waking,  no  doubt,  from  heavenly  dreams 
of  gigantic  rats  and  '  varmint '  dogs,  he  took  his  way  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  proposed  battle  to  the  scene  of  action,  opened  the 
granary  door,  let  himself  and  Jacko  in,  and  turned  the  key 
behind  him.  He  had  a  handy  bludgeon,  and  Jacko  had  (at  that 
time)  his  teeth,  and  these  were  all  their  weapons.  So  soon  as  the 
two  allies  appeared  the  six  hundred  scuttled  away  to  their  holes, 
and  found  them  stopped ;  then  they  turned  round  (ratted),  stood 
at  bay,  and  finally  attacked  their  assailants ;  their  motto  was  no 
longer  Sauve  qui  peut^  but '  Death  to  tyrants.' 

Mr.  John  Weybridge  used  to  describe  the  attack  of  the  rats 
as  little  inferior  in  audacity  to  the  Balaclava  Charge,  which,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  consisted,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the  same 
number  of  assailants.  They  flew  at  him  and  Jacko,  tooth  and 
claw,  and  both  man  and  dog  must  have  felt  that  their  work  was 
cut  out  before  them.  With  the  second  blow  of  his  bludgeon,  Mr. 
John  Weybridge  killed  Jacko,  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he 
would  have  thought  considerably  less  of  killing  a  human  fellow- 
creature — such  as  a  *  Bargee' — and  the  sad  mischance  for  the 
moment  overwhelmed  him.  Even  in  that  supreme  moment,  with 
angry  rats  holding  on  to  him  everywhere,  and  climbing  up  him  in  all 
directions  like  flies,  a  pathetic  thought  passed  through  his  mind. 
He  knew  that  the  dog  was  dead  (for  he  never  hit  anything  twice), 
and  he  resolved  to  have  him  stuffed.  He  did  not  know  at  that 
time  how  small  was  the  chance  of  his  ever  being  able  to  pay  that 
last  sad  tribute  to  his  faithful  companion's  memory ;  but  after  ten 
Dttinutes  of  hot  combat,  during  which  he  laid  about  him  like  a 
Paladin,  and  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge,  he  began  to  fear  that 
his  foes  were  very  literally  *  too  many  for  him,'  and,  fighting  as  he 
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fled,  he  retreated  to  the  door.  But  the  kay  which,  in  his  desire  for 
solitary  slaughter,  he  had  turned,  was  rusty,  and  refused  to  moYe, 
and,  in  his  desperate  eflforts  to  release  himself,  broke  in  the  lock. 
It  seemed  that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  he  could,  and  that  that  granary  would  prove  his  grave. 
He  still  fought  on,  but  his  war  cry  was  now  '  Help,  Help  I '  which 
he  uttered  with  every  blow  he  struck.  He  was  bitten  in  a 
hundred  places ;  his  clothes  hung  on  him  like  rags,  and  the  rat^ 
hung  on  him  too ;  some  of  them  about  his  very  ears.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  terrible  death  than  seemed  to 
await  him.  Many  men  would  have  succumbed  to .  the  very  horror 
of  their  position,  independently  of  the  loss  of  blood  which  would 
have  exhausted  a  less  powerful  frame ;  but  John  Weybridge  stuck 
to  his  work,  like  the  rats  themselves,  and  was  eventually  rescued 
— only  just  in  time.  Some  early  risers,  hearing  his  cries,  broke  in 
the  door,  and  found  him  half  dead,  though  fighting  still,  with  his 
dead  dog  beside  him,  but  not — ^no,  *  not  the  six  hundred.*  He  had 
killed  about  a  third  of  them,  and  the  other  four  hundred  would 
t  have  certainly  killed  himi  but  for  that  timely  aid.  It  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  was  ever  known  to  confess  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  rats. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  John  Weybridge  had  left  college, 
and  three  generations  of  undergraduates  had  almost  swept  the  re- 
collection of  him  from  my  mind,  before  I  set  eyes  on  him  again. 
He  had  quitted  Cambridge  without  a  degree — in  fact,  had  made  no 
efforts  to  obtain  one — and  every  Gresham  man  had  lost  sight  and 
sound  of  him,  when  I  came  upon  the  poor  fellow  in  a  wholly  unex- 
pected yet  very  commonplace  fashion.  I  was  bound  one  afternoon 
for  Cambridge  from  London,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  m; 
train  at  the  Great  Eastern  Station  ;  it  was  then  called  Shoreditch, 
and  a  very  unattractive  spot  it  was,  especially  as  regarded  its  re- 
freshment-room ;  indeed  I  think  it  had  none,  or  I  could  otherwise 
have  hardly  gone  elsewhere,  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  in  search  of 
a  midday  meal,  which  I  certainly  did.  I  found  a  rather  large  and 
tolerably  clean  coffee-house  hard  by,  and,  walking  into  the  public 
room,  sat  down  and  ordered  a  mutton  chop.  The  man  who  took 
the  order  was  a  head  waiter  of  the  ordinary  type,  consequential, 
grave,  and  evidently  with  a  weight  upon  his  mind  like  a  bishop 
who  is  thinking  of  throwing  up  his  temporalities  for  conscience* 
sake ;  but  the  man  who  brought  the  chop  was  John  Weybridge. 
I  felt  sure  of  this  at  once,  though  his  white  tie  and  black  attire 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  sporting  undertaker,  and  the  napkin 
on  his  arm  suggested  an  infant  funeral  job ;  broad  as  ever  in  the 
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shoulders,  low  i^  the  forehead,  thick  in  the  neck — I  looked  down 
quite  naturally  at  his  heels  for  the  brace  of  bull-dogs ;  they  were 
not  there,  of  course ;  but  I  still  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  carpet  from 
motives  of  delicacy.  I  thought  it  would  be  very  painful  to  him 
that  I  should  seem  to  recognise  him,  and  I  was  casting  about  in 
my  mind  as  to  what  I  should  say,  and  how  I  should  perhaps  be 
able  to  give  him  some  little  assistance  in  his  fallen  fortunes :  for 
being  a  Gresham  man — though  I  could  hai'dly  have  called  him  an 
old  pupil — he  had  obviously  a  claim  upon  me.  To  my  surprise 
and  relief  he  was,  however,  the  first  to  speak. 

*  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  Mr.  Dactyl.' 

'  Quite  well,  Mr.  Weybridge.     And  you  ? 

'  Never  better,  sir.     Indeed,  I  may  say,  never  so  well.' 

There  was  so  much  significance  in  his  tone,  that  I  knew  at 
once  that  he  was  referring  to  the  suitability  of  his  present  mode  of 
life,  80  I  had  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  it. 

'  I  am  sorry  things  have  not  gone  well  with  you,  in  a  material 
point  of  view.' 

*  Well — ^thank  you,  Mr.  Dactyl — but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  my- 
self am  sorry.  The  work  here  is  hard  at  times,  but  not  always, 
and  one  enjoys  one's  holidays  all  the  better — as  I  have  heard  you 
say — when  one  has  work  to  do.  The  neighbourhood  is  very 
lively  [I  knew  he  meant  *  sporting ']  and  there  are  some  good 
fellows  with  whom  I  feel  quite  at  home.  We  have  our  Sunday 
out,  and  the  half-holiday  movement  is  a  great  boon  to  us.  And 
then,  except  in  business  hours,  one  needn't  put  on  any  company 
manners,  which  of  course  is  a  great  comfort.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this,  for,  to  say  »truth,  he  had  never 
greatly  inconvenienced  himself  in  that  way  ;  he  understood  what 
my  face  meant  at  once. 

'  Ah,  sir.'  said  he,  *  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  feel  like  a  fish 
out  of  water,  as  I  did  all  my  life  until  my  money  was  gone, 
and  I  found  myself  in  ray  proper  position.  I  can  enjoy  myself  now 
in  my  own  way  without  bringing  discredit  on  anybody.  Of  course 
I  regret  the  money  tliat  has  been  thrown  away  upon  my  Greek  and 
stuff — ^you  remember  my  /Ltiy,  heaven,  yei/uiTOy  forbid;  and  my 
/«7ay,  fieyasa^  fisyav,  I  dare  say.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  Mr.  Weybridge,'  said  I,  smiling,  *  and  also  your 
difficulty  about  the  Persians  with  their  variegated  trousers — ^as  to 
which  word  in  the  original  stood  for  tliat  famous  people,  and 
which  for  their  garments ;  I  am  afraid  we  didn't  do  you  much  good 
at  Gresham.' 

'Well,   sir,  to   speak  frankly,  not   one    halfpenny-worth.     I 
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wasted  my  substance  in  hard  words  and  soft  living ;  but  there, 
that  fight  is  over,  and  the  sponge  is  thrown  up.  Let  us  say  no 
more  about  it.' 

There  was  a  manliness  about  him  that  went  home  to  one's 
heart  far  more  than  any  complaining  would  have  done. 

'  If  you  are  in  want  of  any  material  assistance,  Mr.  Weybridge,' 
said  I,  *  I  hope  you  will  allow  your  old  college  tutor ' 

*  Nay,  sir,  nay,'  interrupted  he  quickly ;  *  you  are  very  kind, 
but  I  need  nothing  of  that  sort.  I  have  enough  for  my  require- 
ments, and  even  keep  a  couple  of  dogs '  (he  pronomiced  the  word 
'  dawgs,'  as  he  always  used  to  do)  '  that  I  will  back,  for  latfi, 
against  any  two  in  Christendom.     If  I  could  have  foreseen  this 

meeting  I  would  have  kept  you  a  tarrier  pup Coming,  sir, 

coming.'  This  last  remark  was  in  answer  to  a  cry  of  *  waiter  I' 
from  a  distant  table,  which  I  perceived  he  treated  in  quite  a  pro- 
fessional way ;  that  is,  instead  of  waiting,  he  was  the  cause  of 
waiting  in  other  people. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  rising  from  my  seat,  *  though  you  refuse  to  let 
me  be  of  any  material  service,  Mr.  Wey bridge,  there  must  be  some- 
thing surely  that  I  can  do  for  you.     Can  I  send  you  any  books  V 

*  Oh  dear,  no,'  answered  he  precipitately  ;  '  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  iheia.  The  Sporting  Times  of  a  Sunday  is  as  much  as 
I  can  get  through  in  the  way  of  literature.  But  there  is  some- 
thing ;  I  do  miss  the  old  Gresham  Audit  Ale,  and  that's  a  fact. 
If  you  would  send  me  half  a  dozen  ? ' 

*  You  shall  have  half  a  dozen  dozen  by  Saturday,'  cried  I, '  or 
my  name  is  not  Decimus  Dactyl.'  And  so,  with  a  hearty  hand- 
shake, tutor  and  pupil  parted.  I  sent  him  his  ale,  of  course;  and 
he  replied  in  a  few  words  of  thanks,  the  spirit  of  which  excused 
the  spelling.  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  from  that  hour;  but 
the  memory  of  our  last  meeting  abides  with  me.  I  see  him  now 
waving  his  napkin  in  sign  of  farewell,  and,  though  his  thoughts 
were  on  my  going  away,  crying  '  Coming,  coming '  to  the  other 
man ;  a  picture  that  had  its  pathetic  as  well  as  its  humorous  side. 

But  I  have  seen  scores  of  men  at  College  since  who  remind 
me  of  John  Weybridge,  and  who  certainly  had  no  more  businebs 
there  than  he. 
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Thomas  de  Quikcet  has  graphically  recorded  the  experiences  of 
an  English  opium-eater,  and  Theophile  G-autier  has  almost  as  well 
described  the  sensations  of  a  French  eater  of  Hashish ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware — and  my  researches  have  been  tolerably  extensive — 
no  non-professional  Englishman  has  hitherto  noted  down  the  results 
of  experiments  made  with  the  latter  drug.  In  ^  Monte  Christo,'  as 
most  persons  will  remember,  Dantes,  the  hero,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  makes  use  of  it.  The  effects,  as  described  by  Dumas, 
were,  however,  of  so  surprising  a  nature  that  I  considered  them  to 
be  simply  the  creations  of  the  novelist's  imagination ;  until,  on 
reading  some  firagmentary  works  by  Theophile  Gautier,  I  stumbled 
upon  an  apparently  veracious  description  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  author 
to  a  certain  '  Club  of  the  Hashishins '  in  Paris.  This  discovery, 
bringing  to  my  remembrance  the  circumstances  related  by  Dumas 
p^e,  particularly  impressed  me ;  and  I  determined,  so  soon  as  I 
should  have  found  out  a  little  more  about  the  matter,  to  experi- 
mentalise in  the  character  of  an  amateur  assassin  on  my  own 
account.  It  is,  I  suppose,  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
word  ^  assassin '  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  an  eat^r  of 
Hashish  ;  that,  in  a  more  confined  sense,  it  signified  a  follower  of 
the  &natic  brigand,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  who  gave  the 
narcotic  to  his  disciples  in  order  to  prime  them  for  the  execution  of 
his  projects ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  natural  association  of  these 
two  ideas  that  the  word  has  become  synonymous  with  a  stealthy 
murderer.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  imagine  a  dose  of  the  drug 
producing  either  murderous  proclivities,  or  any  other  incitements 
to  violent  mischief;  but  doubtless,  like  opium,  it  acts  in  different 
ways  upon  different  persons. 

The  Hashish  of  the  Arabs  is  only,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 
resinous  exudation  of  the  Cannabis  Indica^  or  Indian  Hemp  plant. 
Perhaps,  before  being  used,  this  resin  may  be  mixed  with  some  sac- 
charine matter  in  order  to  hide  its  naturally  bitter  taste ;  and 
possibly,  in  some  localities,  the  stalks  of  the  plant  may  be  chewed 
in  their  raw  state :  but  a  reference  to  sundry  works  on  Materia 
Medica  convinced  me  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  prepara- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be,  reside  solely  in  the  resin,  and  that  the 
Sxtractum  CcmTioMs  Indicce  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  would 
suit  my  purpose  quite  as  well  as  any  other  form  of  the  drug.     The 
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extract  I  made  use  of  for  my  experiments  was  prepared  in  the 
orthodox  way  by  the  maceration  for  seven  days^  in  four  pints  of 
spirit,  of  one  pound  of  the  flowering  tops  of  the  female  plant,  the 
result  being  pressed  and  the  mass  distilled,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porated, by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
treacle.  The  colour  was  a  very  dark  olive  green,  and  the  taste 
slightly,  but  by  no  means  nauseously,  bitter. 

A  further  consultation  of  medical  works  made  me  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  English  doctors  know  very  little  about  the  drug. 
Doctor  O'Shaughnessy,  who  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  it  into 
this  country,  saw  marked  results  in  a  Hindoo  who  had  swallowed  less 
than  half  a  grain  of  the  extract ;  but  in  England  he  had  given  tea 
or  twelve  grains  with  impunity.  Doctor  Fronmuller,  indeed,  con- 
sidered that  eight  grains  of  the  extract  was  the  smallest  useful 
dose  for  a  European ;  but  Doctor  Grarrod  and  others  were  of  opinioA 
that  a  much  smaller  quantity  was  sufficient  for  most  persons. 
Puzzled  by  this  disagreement  of  the  doctors,  I  felt  justified  in 
beginning  operations  very  cautiously,  and  in  taking  only  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  the  extract  to  commence  with.  Dumas  represents 
Dantes  as  imconcemedly  administering  half  a  tea-spoonful,  and 
Gautier  himself  leaves  his  readers  to  infer  that  he  took  a  somewhat 
similar  amount  at  the  '  Club  of  the  Hashishins.'  I  am  not  aware 
how  much  Mr.  B.  Taylor  took  at  Damascus ;  but,  had  I  put  my 
trust  in  Doctor  Fronmuller  or  in  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  boldly 
swallowed  eight  grains  to  begin  with,  I  am  convinced  that  no  second 
dose  would  have  been  necessary,  and  that  my  experiments  would 
have  speedily  come  to  an  untimely  end.  My  first  attempt^  was  in- 
efiectual,  and  no  true  symptoms  appeared  until  I  had,  by  slow 
degrees,  materially  increased  the  dose;  so  that  several  days  dapsed 
before  my  object  was  attained. 

One  evening,  after  I  had  taken  a  grain  and  a  half  on  the 
previous   day,  I  swallowed  two  grains  of  the  extract  at  eleven 
o'clock,  up  to  which  time  I  had  been  smoking  since  halt-past  eight. 
1  had  before  that  period  eaten  a  substantial  dinner  :  and,  after  tJic 
dose,  I  resumed  my  pipe  and  smoked  and  wrote  until  half-past 
one.     I  was  engaged  on  some  involved  statistics,  but  I  found  my 
brain  to  be  perfectly  clear,  and  I  wrote  with  unusual  speed  and 
facility.     At  half-past  one  I  desisted  from  work,  and,  feeling  no 
effects  from  the  operation  of  the  drug,  I  took  a  pill  oontaimng 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  made  up  with  liquorice.    I 
then  went  upstairs  and  read  in  bed  for  a  hour,  when,  as  I  felt 
drowsy,  I  extinguished  the  light.     Although  I  was  drowsy,  I  ifw 
l»y  no  means  anxious  to  go  to  sleep.     I  was  drowsy,  inasmuch  as 
thought  about  business  matters,  or,  indeed,  about  anything  ifl 
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partioilar,  was  irksome  to  me ;  but  I  whs  not  in  the  least  sleepy, 
for  I  was  not  a  bit  inclined  to  close  my  eyes.  In  this  condition  I 
lay  for  some  minutes,  feeling  supremely  comfortable  and  inmiensely 
contented  with  myself,  until  at  last  the  action  of  the  Hashish  began 
to  manifest  itself. 

The  earliest  symptom  was  a  consciousness  of  abnormal,  or 
rather  of  absolutely  preternatural,  clear-headedness  and,  capacity 
for  reasoning.  I  became  more  than  doubly  sensitive.  Sight, 
hearing,  and  especially  feeling,  were  wonderfully  acute,  and  I 
seemed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  be  living  rather  than 
simply  existing.  I  also  experienced  a  most  delightful  sensation  of 
sUghUy  increased  warmth  over  the  whole  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  stomach.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  just  left  the  hot 
chamber  of  a  Turkish  bath,  or  as  though  I  were  sitting  in  the  sun 
on  a  hot  August  day.  I  experienced,  too,  a  aoup(k>n  of  ^  pins  and 
needles'  in  the  extremities.  It  was  no  more  than  the  merest 
wwpi^on^  but  it  was  sufBcient  to  impart  to  the  general  pleasure 
just  that  dash  of  pain  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  former  ab- 
fiolntely  perfect.  Nothing  more  luxuriously  delicious  than  this 
passive  condition  can  be  possibly  conceived.  I  could  have  be- 
atiired  myself,  but  I  would  not :  and  gradually,  like  the  colours  of 
a  waning  rainbow,  earth  and  the  things  of  the  earth  died  away 
from  my  mind  and  were  forgotten.  The  moon  shone  full  in  at  my 
window,  and  my  eyes  were  open:  but  I  only  saw  in  imagination, 
like  shadows  on  a  mist,  but  far  more  real,  soft  dreams  of  beauty 
slowly  rose  before  me ;  soft  dreams  in  which  I  took  a  part,  and 
stood  amid  the  phantom  children  of  my  brain.  Now  I  was 
wandering  in  a  sunlit  glade,  beneath  whispering  trees  in  which 
the  birds  were  singing  more  sweetly  than  a  choir  of  nightingales. 
Now  I  was  standing  on  a  cloud-set  peak,  and  gazing,  like  a 
monarch,  on  the  world  of  rivers,  fields,  and  forests  far  below ;  and 
now  I  flew  up — ^up  through  endless  space,  and  drank  the  wine-like 
ether  of  the  stars. 

I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  be  mortal.  There  was  really  no 
longer  anything  mortal  about  me:  I  was  simply  a  spirit.  I  believe 
indeed  that  at  this  stage  I  should  have  proved  almost  insensible  to 
pain;  at  all  events^  I  absolutely  forgot  that  I  possessed  such  a  thing 
as  a  body  which  Was  lying  in  bed,  and  breathing  the  smoky  atmo- 
sphere of  London. 

In  my  room  hangs  a  copy  of  Huskisson's  picture,  '0  come  unto 
these  ydiow  sands:'  and  to  my  mind  that  picture  became  a 
leality.  I,  with  the  sea-uymphs,  was  bathing  in  the  night-spray 
on  the  golden  beach ;  I  heard  their  songs  and  their  laughter ; 
they  spoke  to  me;    I  was  their,  boon    companion.      Thought 
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appeared  to  have  become  fact,  so  startlingly  vivid  was  every  im- 
pression, and  so  natural  was  every  circumstance.     After  a  time, 
during  which  hundreds  of  visions  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  the 
spirit  of  my  dreams   changed.      Hitherto   my   brain  had  been 
poetical :  now  it  became  wildly  absurd.     Everything  seemed  to  be 
irresistibly  comic,  and  every  thought  assumed  a  comic  guise.    Life 
was  a  grand  joke,  and  the  mere  idea  of  existence  made  me  laugh 
boisterously.     I  was  really  laughing  too,  for  the  tears  roUed  down 
my  cheeks.     I  could  not  help  it,  for  everything  was  so  imutter- 
ably  absurd  and  humorous.     Now  a  ragged  brace  of  crook-nosed 
cronies  danced  a  fantastic  witches'  frolic  in  front  of  me  and  made 
the  most  extraordinary  grimaces  ;  and  now  a  duck,  with  a  bill  it 
least  a  yard  in  length,  positively  burst  out  into  a  broad  grin  and 
warmly  congratulated  me  on  the  comicality  of  life.     I  absolotelj 
laughed  myself  into  a  perspiration.     My  brain  seemed  like  the 
stage  of   Drury  Lane    Theatre    during  the  performance  of  a 
harlequinade.'    It  was  all  springs,  trapdoors,  laughter-provoking 
faces,  and  rampant  absurdity,  continually  moving  and  continuaUy 
changing.     Then  everything  would  fall  together,  like  the  frag- 
ments in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  whirl  round  in  a  furious  blaze  of 
colour  till  I  was  quite  dizzy.     Thought — that  is  to  say,  connected 
thought — had  become  impossible,  unless  by  a  vigorous  effort  1 
awoke  myself  for  a  moment.     But  the  quick  succession  of  visions 
was  too  amusing  and  too  enthralling  for  me  to  desire  to  avoid  it 
I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  Hashish :  I  oonld 
only  lie  passively.     Little  ugly  imps,  red-faced,  active,  and  gleeftJ 
like  the  hobgoblins  of  German  fairy  tales,  clustered  round  me, 
offering  flowers  and  scents.     Everywhere  laughter  seemed  to  ech<^ 
Now  I  felt  my  legs  once  more ;  but  they  were  heavy.     My  feet 
were  transformed   into  pyramids  of  lead  on  which  I  imagified 
myself  to  be  standing.     For  a  moment  I  could  not  move.     Should 
I  remain  thus  for  ever  like  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh?     Then  I 
became  a  tree,  of  which  my  legs  were  the  curiously  twisted  roots, 
my  arms  and  head  the  branches,  and  my  body  the  trunk.    Birds 
came  and  settled  on  me ;  the  wind  whistled  through  me ;  I  felt 
the  sun  shining.     Suddenly  there  was  a  new  alteration,  and  I 
became  a  fantastic  giant,  half  flesh  and  wood,  and  half  iron,  and 
of  immense  proportions.     My  breath  was  a  sulphurous  flood  of 
smoke :  I  was  pleased  with  my  power ;  and  breathed  and  roued 
like  a  mad  steam-engine.     Again  I  dwindled  to  my  natural  sise, 
and  floated  gently  through  the  night  air  to  a  huge  and  brilliantly 
lighted  cavern,  in  which  wonderful  strains  echoed  from  a  laige 
organ  that  stood  at  the  further  end  in  the  dim  distance.     Gnomes 
and  imps  dressed  in  bright  colours  were  the  audience :  immense 
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moths,  with  jewelled  wings  and  eyes  like  emeralds,  clung  to  the 
diamond  stalactites  of  the  dark  gold-seamed  rock  above;  and 
delicioiis  perfumes  were  wafted  to  me  from  the  cool  depths  of  the 
cave.  But  it  was  the  music  that  particularly  charmed  me.  In 
comparison  with  other  music  it  was  as  reality  to  a  map.  It  was 
inarticulate  speech  ;  it  was  natural  painting.  It  described  love, 
hope,  sorrow,  and  despair;  it  depicted  beauty,  absurdity,  and 
ugliness.  Never,  until  that  moment,  did  I  know  the  power  of 
somid;  never,  until  that  moment,  had  I  heard  music  that  deserved 
the  name. 

I  need  not  further  chronicle  these  wonderful  hallucinations. 

My  memory  is  full  of  them ;  but  were  I  to  write  for  a  week  T 

could  not  describe  the  hundredth  part  of  the  visions  which  so 

rapidly  succeeded  each  other.     All  were  entirely  disconnected 

from  the  rest  and  perfectly   distinct:   all  were   equally  vivid: 

\   all  a£forded  me  equal  pleasure.     Ultimately  I  went  to  sleep,  and 

[  next  morning  awoke  as  hungry  as  a  starved  hound,  and  feeling  as 

.  well  as  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life.     There  was  no  lassitude,  no 

[   headache,  no  nervousness ;  nothing  of  any  sort  unpleasant. 

Doctor  Pereira  calls  Hashish  a  soother  of  pain,  a  narcotic,  an 

intoxicant,  and  a  sudorific.     Bentley  and  others  say  that  its  general 

effects  are  similar  to  those  of  opium,  but  without  the  dryness  of 

I  tongue,  constipation,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite  consequent 

[  upon  the   administration  of  the   latter.     I   agree  in  the  main; 

.    hut  I  cannot  say  that  with  me  Hashish  causes  no  dryness  of  the 

tongue.    When  I  am  under  its  influence  I  feel  dryness  both  of  the 

tongue  and  of  the  lips :  and  this  fact  remained  unaltered  on  one 

\  particular   occasion  when,  during  the   period,   I  took    frequent 

draughts  of  ale  with  the  object  of  removing  the  symptom.     On 

\   recovering,  I  am  invariably  refreshed  and  very  hungry  ;  and  never 

have  experienced  the  slightest  imaginable  inconvenience  from  the 

use  of  the  narcotic,  except  the  dryness.     From  this  it  must  not 

be  gathered  that  I  have  habitually  eaten  Hashish,  for  such  is  not 

the  case.     For  experimental  purposes,  and  once  or  twice  only  from 

motives  of  curiosity,  have  I  indulged  in  it ;  and  I  believe  that 

its  continued  use  would  be  as  destructive  to  the  nervous  system  as 

is  that  of  opium.     Although  the  various  preparations  of  the  hemp 

plant  are  used  as  narcotics  almost  all  over  the  world,  it  does  not 

appear  that  English  doctors  know  enough  about  the  peculiarities  of 

Cannabis  Inddca  to  be  very  willing  to  use  it,  except  in  mild  doses 

for  one  or  two  special   disorders.     I  have  no  doubt  that  to  a 

man  suffering,  say,  from  rheumatic  fever,  a  dose  would  be  of  great 

value  both  as  a  soother,  a  sudorific,  and  a  narcotic :  and  I  believe 

that  in  certain  forms  of  hypochondria  it  would  work  wonders,  for 
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it  takes  one's  thoughts  away  from  one's  self  at  the  tune,  and  pro- 
vides food  for  a  certain  amount  of  thought  in  the  future.    In 
England,  however,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  it  is  never  employed 
to  produce  pleasant  hallucinations  except  occasionally  in  esses  of 
ddirium  tremena.     Most  medical  men,  even  those  who  have  not 
tried  it,  will  agree  that  Hashish  is  capably  of  exerting  powerfiil 
and  astonishing  effects  as  a  narcotic ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
profession  is  frightened  by  the  uncertain  and  varying  action  of 
the  drug,  and  discards  Cannabis  Indica  in  favour  of  opium.    The 
objection  doubtless  has  great  weight  in  it,  for  the  physical  and 
nervous  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  more   particularly  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  what  he  eats,  drinks,  and  smokes,  suffice 
very  materially  to  influence  the  results  of  a  given  dose ;  hut^  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  reasonably  urged  that  this  necessary  dis- 
advantage is  one  which,  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  is  shared  hy 
opium ;  and  that  it  is  practically  increased  by  the  very  variable 
quality  of  the  Hashish  obtainable  in  this  country.     As  I  have 
already  noticed,  it  is  to  the  resin  that  the  plant  owes  its  pecdiff 
properties  :  and  it  is  stated  that  only  plants  grown  in  the  Ea^ 
and   particularly  in  India,  produce   this  resin  in  any  quantity; 
although   botanists  agree   that   the  species  employed   is  in  fact 
identical  with  the  common  hemp.     This  conclusion  seems  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  locality  and  temperature  in  which  the  Cannakii 
is  grown  immensely  influence  the  potency  of  the  resultant  extract 
In  India  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  at  certain  seasons  covered  with 
resinous  exudation,  which,  according  to  Pereira,  is   collected  by 
men  in  leather  dresses,  who  run  rapidly  through  the  hemp-fields 
until  their  garments   are  thickly  coated   with   it.     There  wasi 
therefore  be  considerable  exudation;  but  Doctor  Christison, who 
once  grew  some  hemp  in  Edinburgh  for  experimental  purposes, 
reported  that  his  plants  produced  no  appreciable  amount  of  it* 
The  inference,  thus  strengthened,  is  borne  out  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  India  and  the  East,  the  plants  of  certain  definite  places 
are  particularly  sought  after ;  Nepaul,  Herat,  and  Persia  being  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  localities.     Probably,  therefore,  if  uni- 
formly good  hemp  were  obtainable  in  England,  the  extract  as  a 
medicine  would  have  a  fairer  chance  of  obtaining  the  popularity 
which,  I  am  sure,  it  deserves. 

Subsequent  experiments  with  Hashish  showed  me  that  a 
similar  dose  always  produced  a  similar  effect,  provided  that  I  were 
not  disturbed.  My  pulse,  which  is  ordinarily  about  sixty-six,  ri«s 
to  a  hundred  and  ten  or  a  little  more  ;  and  my  pupils  become  con- 
siderably dilated  during  the  time  that  I  am  under  the  fuU  influence 
of  the  drug.    To  one  friend  I  have  administered  rather  more  than 
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two  grains  of  the  extract  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner,  without 
effect ;  and  to  another  I  have  given  a  grain  and  a  half  with  most 
nutrked  results.  I  find  in  my  own  case  the  best  method  of 
becoming  thoroughly  influenced  is  to  take  my  dose  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  a  heavy  meal.  The  effects  then  supervene  im- 
mediately after  eating,  and  generally  last  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours. 

Were  the  Ancients,  I  wonder,  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  the 
drug  ?  Herodotus,  a  notorious  liar,  says  that  the  Scythians  used 
to  throw  cannabin  seeds  on  hot  stones,  and  enjoy  the  aromatic 
vapour  until  exhilarating  effects  were  produced.  The  seeds  are, 
mjfortunately,  not  narcotic ;  and  the  historian  probably  mistook 
the  flowering  tops  of  the  plant  for  them.  But  Doctor  Boyle,  with 
some  plausibility,  suggests  that  when  Helen  in  the  house  of 
Menelaus  gave  Telemachus  ^  Nepentksa^  she  administered  some 
preparation  of  Indian  hemp  which  she  had  received  from  an 
Egyptian.  Cralen  and  Dioscorides  declared  that  the  juice  of  the 
seeds  was  an  alleviator  of  pain  in  the  ear ;  and  several  of  the  old 
medical  writers  quote  the  assertion  with  approval. 

Such  is  Hashish;  a  sweet  giver  of  delicious  oblivion;  a  generous 
parent  of  delightful  dreams.     Under  its  influence  the  poet  becomes 
a  Dante,  the  artist  a  Dor6,  and  the  musician  more  than  a  Handel 
or  a  Mozart.     And  yet  it  is  said  to  have  made  the  disciples  of  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  bloodthirsty  ;  and,  in  the  form  of  Bang, 
it  actually  does  afford  to  Orientals  a  prompting  to  the  commission 
of  any  and  every  crime.     Perhaps  I  am  not  of  a  violent  nature : 
certainly  I  have  no  inducement  to  commit  a  murder ;  and  pro- 
bably a  man's  inborn  tastes  in  a  great  measure  direct  the  effect 
that  Hashish  will  exert  on  his  physical  and  mental  &culties. 
Could  the  amateur  assassin  remember  the  sublime  poetry,  the 
heavenly  harmonies,  or  the  wonderful  pictures  that  crowd  into  his 
brain,  while  he  lies,  overcome  by  the  luxurious  influence ;  and 
were  he  able  to  commit  them  to  paper  and  to  canvas, — I  can  quite 
understand  that  he  might  ensure  for  himself  temporary  fame,  if 
not  absolute  inomortality ;  but  anything  more  foreign  to  the  effects 
of  the  drug  than  the  ^  creation  of  unpleasantness,'  either  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  I  cannot  conceive. 

W.    LAIRD-CLOWES. 
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Chaptbr  XXV. 
Ernestine's  eetenqb." 

*  But,  Madame  ! ' 

*  It  is  of  no  use  your  saying  any  more,  Ernestine.  I  tell  you  I 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind ;  here  is  your  month's  wages,  and 
you  can  have  the  cart  to  take  your  box  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
four  o'clock  train.'  ^ 

*  But,  Madame,  to  send  me  away  like  this  after  so  many  yean . 
it  is  unjust,  it  is  infame ! '  stammered  poor  Ernestine,  almost  in 
t€ars.  It  was  in  Mrs.  Blair's  little  morning-room,  after  breakfast, 
that  this  conversation  took  place.  *  Have  you  no  fault  to  find 
with  me,  Madame,  and  yet  to  send  me  away  like  this  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Ernestine ;  it  is  because  Mr.  Lamplough  says  you  are  im- 
pertinent to  him ' 

'  Aha  1  so  it  is  ce  gros  Monsieur  who  floes  this  for  me !  * 

*  That  is  not  the  way  to  speak,'  answered  her  mistress  angrily. 
*  I  wish  that  Mr.  Lamplough  shall  be  spoken  of  with  the  greatest 
respect  in  this  house— and,  my  good  girl,  I  will  give  you  a  firstr 
rate  character;  you  will  easily  get  another  place.' 

« It  is  not  that,  Madame,'  answered  Ernestine  indignantly ; '  cer- 
tainement,  that  I  shall  get  another  place  I  am  not  at  all  afiraid ; 
but  it  is  the  cruelty  of  Madame  to  send  me  away  like  this  after 
that  I  have  served  her  for  seven  years,  and  done  so  many  things 
for  her  which  no  one  else  could  do ;  it  is  Madame  who  will  snffer, 
not  myself.' 

*  Very  true,  Ernestine,'  almost  whimpered  Mrs.  Blair;  *  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  manage  without  you.  But  I  can't  help  myself. 
Do  go,  like  a  good  girl,  without  a  fuss.' 

*  Is  Madame  then  determined  to  sacrifice  me,  an  old  servant, 
an  old  friend  like  me,  to  Monsieur — Monsieur  Lamplou  ?  ' 

*  I  Tnust  send  you  away,  Ernestine — don't  look  so  savagely  at 

me '     For  Ernestine,  whose  southern  blood  was  well  up,  stood 

looking  almost  menacingly  at  her  mistress.  *  Here,  go  upstairs  and 
get  that  black  silk  dress  with  the  bugle  trimmings  I  had  last 
winter.  I  will  give  it  you,  Ernestine ;  and  for  goodness'  sake  let  us 
part  friends,'  added  Mrs.  Blair,  almost  imploringly. 

*  Bah  1 '  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  little  snorting  laugh  of  con- 
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tempt,  '  what  do  I  want  with  your  old  black  silk  dress  that  is  all 
frayed  at  the  flounces,  and  worn  to  holes  at  the  sleeves  I  keep  your 
dress,  Madame — je  m'en  fiche  bien  I  and  I  go,  Madame,  as  you  order 
me ;  but  remember,'  she  added,  turning  roimd  at  the  door  and  look- 
ing back  at  her  wamingly,  *  remember  that  you  will  be  very  sorry 
for  this ;  you  will  perhaps  wish,  some  day,  you  had  not  turned 
Ernestine  out  of  the  doors  like  a  chien  ! ' 

^Most  impertinent!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blair,  rising  from  her 
chair,  trembling  with  passion  ;  but  Ernestine  had  already  left  the 
room. 

With  a  beating  heart  the  girl  ran  along  the  passage.  She 
had  talked  lightly  but  the  day  before,  it  is  true,  of  leaving  Mrs. 
Blair's  service,  but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  be  thus  turned 
away  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the  house  which  had  been  to  her 
a  very  comfortable  home  for  so  many  years.  And  then  Ernestine 
had  always  thought  that  Mrs.  Blair  would  do  something  sub- 
stantial for  her  when  she  left — give  her  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  start  a  shop,  or  to  buy  the  goodwill  of  some  dress- 
maker's business.  Nor  had  her  expectations  been  altogether  un- 
reasonable. 

During  the  course  of  her  seven  years'  service,  Ernestine  had 
done  many  things  for  her  mistress  which  did  not  come  strictly 
within  the  duties  of  a  lady's-maid. 

There  was  that  little  incident  of  the  letter,  for  instance ;  and 
there  had  been  many  little  watchings  and  spyings,  and  faithful  re- 
portings  of  overheard  conversations  ;  in  all  of  which  transactions 
Ernestine  had  staunchly  adopted  Mrs.  Blair's  interests  as  her  own, 
and  had  carried  through  the  little  intrigues  demanded  of  her  with 
the  utmost  discretion  and  with  a  secrecy  which,  considering  her 
sex  and  her  class,  was  perfectly  miraculous. 

Mrs.  Blair  had  frequently  hinted  to  her  that  some  reward  for 
these  many  faithful  and  valuable  services  would  one  day  be  in 
store  for  her. 

*  When  you  want  to  marry  or  settle  down  in  life,  Ernestine, 
you  will  find  that  I  shall  be  your  friend,'  she  had  said  more  than 
once  to  her ;  thereby  raising  many  hopes  in  her  attendant's  bosom 
—hopes  which  had  now  been  so  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  blighted. 

Bunning  along  the  passage,  she  all  but  tumbled  into  the  de- 
voted James's  outstretched  arms. 

'Whither  away?'  said  that  gentleman  poetically — quoting 
&om  the  last  number  of  the  penny  journal  which  he  had  just  been 
studying. 

'  Ah,  do  not  stop  me.  Monsieur  Jams  I  I  must  go  and  pack 
my  boxes.' 
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'  Pack  I  why,  who's  a-going  away  ? ' 

^  It  is  I  myself! '  cried  Ernestine^  pointing  tragically  to  her 
chest.  *  I  go — I  am  sent  away  this  very  day — I  know  not  where  I 
shall  repose  myself  this  night  I  Ala^,  my  poor  Jams  1  you  may 
well  look  au  d^sespoir,  for  here  you  see  a  terrible  instance  of  the 
ungratefulness  of  those  we  serve.     Madame  has  sent  me  away  T 

*  Sent  you  away,  Mam'zell  I '  stammered  James ;  *  what  for  ?' 

^  Ah,  you  may  well  ask,'  said  she,  shrugging  her  shoulders;  '  car, 
moi,  je  n'en  sais  rien.  I  know  not — it  is  what  I  have  told  you,  it 
is  oe  scel^rat  Lamplou.' 

^  Old  Lamps  I  what  has  he  had  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

^  He  does  hate  me — he  is  going  to  marry  Madame,  and  he  is 
determined  to  ruin  me.' 

<  I'm  blessed  if  I'll  brush  his  clothes  or  black  his  old  boots  any 
more  1 ' 

^  But  I  blame  not  him  I '  said  Ernestine,  spreading  out  he 
hands  with  fine  Christian  magnanimity  ;  ^  I  blame  not  him — it  is 
only  an  animal  I  but  it  is  Madame  who  does  turn  me  out,  it  is  she 
who  has  made  me  the  blood  to  boil.  Mais  je  m'en  vengerai ! '  added 
Ernestine  between  her  teeth,  and  clenching  her  little  brown  fists 
savagely.  ^  Don't  you  stand  staring  like  that ;  go  and  order  the 
cart  to  take  me  to  the  station,  and  let  me  go  upstairs,' — and  with 
that  she  brushed  quickly  past  her  dismayed  admirer. 

Half-an-hour  later  Ernestine  was  in  her  little  attic  room  in 
the  midst  of  her  disordered  wardrobe,  with  all  her  worldly  goods 
around  her  on  the  floor. 

Ernestine  sits  on  the  ground  in  front  of  her  trunk,  turning  the 
key  in  a  little  common  cedar-wood  money-box,  the  contents  of 
which  we  have  looked  at  before. 

Inside  she  first  deposits  her  month's  wages,  just  given  her  by 
Mrs.  Blair,  and  then  carefully  counts  over  her  savings.  Twenty- 
three  pounds  seven  shillings  and  twopence — ^not  much,  thinks 
Ernestine  ruefully,  on  which  to  b^n  life  afiresh.  If  that  were  all! 
but  then,  fortunately,  that  is  not  all.  Ernestine's  money-box  hoUs 
another  valuable  object  which  she  thinks  is  as  good  to  her  as  a 
cheque  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

Turning  rapidly  over  the  yellow  bundle  of  French  love-letteis, 
the  faded  bunch  of  shrivelled  violets — ^the  gift  of  the  dead  soldier 
lover — which  even  at  this  moment  she  remembers  to  raise  hurriedly 
to  her  lips,  and  the  case  of  jewellery  which  she  reflects  can  be 
pawned  or  sold  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  she  comes  npoo 
a  small  flat  parcel  in  silver  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

'  Aha  1 '  says  Ernestine  aloud,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  *  te  voiU, 
mon  ami  I  you  have  waited  long  enough,  but  now  at  last  you  are 
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to  be  of  some  nse  to  me.  This  is  what  comes  of  a  little  prudence 
and  forethought ;  another,  less  wise,  might  have  spoken  of  it  before! 
What  a  good  thing  I  did  keep  him  all  this  time  1 '  And  with  a 
chuckle  of  delight  Ernestine  slipped  the  paper  into  her  leather 
purse,  which  again  she  placed  securely  in  an  inside  pocket  of  her 
black  hand-bag ;  then  locking  up  the  money-box  again,  she  packed 
it  up  in  her  trunk. 

A  few  hours  later  the  French  lady's-maid  had  turned  her  back 
for  ever  upon  Sotheme  Court  and  the  old  life  that  had  become  so 
monotonous  and  yet,  by  force  of  long  habit,  so  familiar  and  so 
homelike  to  her. 

» 

Juliet  Travers  was  sitting  alone  in  her  little  morning-room. 
The  writing-table  was  covered  with  the  morning's  unanswered 
letters,  bills,  notes,  invitations,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes ;  her  pen  was  in 
her  hand,  but  she  was  not  writing. 

There  was  on  her  face  that  bitter,  hopeless  expression  which  had 
become  so  familiar  to  it  of  late,  and  which  had  replaced  the  old 
eager,  impulsive  look  which  had  once  made  it  so  singularly  attrac- 
tive. 

The  very  droop  of  her  head,  the  languid  fall  of  her  nerveless 
hands,  the  set  scorn  in  her  ftill  red  lips,  all  told  the  same  story  of 
the  eternal  battle  going  on  within — the  battle  of  pride  against  a 
hopeless  love. 

In  front  of  her  lay  a  monogramed  note  highly  scented  with 
patchouli. 

It  could  not  be  called  a  love-letter,  and  yet  there  was  a  spirit 
of  adoration  and  devotion  in  every  line,  Juliet  took  it  up  and 
read  it  over : 

I  see  nothing  of  you  now ;  you  are  so  surrounded  by  new  friends,  that  you 
doii*t  seem  to  care  for  your  old  ones.  What  have  I  done  to  offend  you  that  you 
are  8o  cold  and  distant  to  me  of  late  ?  twice  when  I  have  called  you  have 
denied  yourself;  dear  Mrs.  Travers^  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  change 
in  you. 

I  want  to  get  up  a  water  party  ^o  Maidenhead  for  you.  Choose  your  own 
day  and  your  own  party — any  one  you  like.  We  will  row  up  to  Cookham  and 
back  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  a  late  dinner  at  Skindle's. 

I  have  enlisted  Mrs.  Dalmaine  in  my  cause,  for  you  refuse  to  do  anything 
that  I  ask  of  you  now,  and  perhaps  she  will  persuade  you.  Don't  be  so  cruel 
as  to  refuse  me  this. 

Yours  devotedly, 

Geoboe  MAirNBBSLirr. 

^  I  suppose  I  must  answer  it,'  said  Juliet  aloud,  as  the  note 
dropped  wearily  from  her  fingers ;  *  what  a  bore  this  sort  of  thing 
18 !  I  used  to  find  these  parties  and  flirtations  rather  amusing  a 
£ttle  time  ago.     I  used  to  fancy  they  distracted  my  mind  and 
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took  ofif  my  thoughts ;  but  now  I  think  they  only  make  me  worse. 
No :  I  really  cannot  go — Lord  G-eorge  is  so  wearisome ;  and  since 
he  has  taken  to  this  lover-like  frame  of  mind,  and  reproaches  me 
for  neglect — ^for  neglect  of  him  I  what  a  joke  1 — ^he  is  really  quite 
insufiferable.  Here  is  some  one  to  interrupt  me.  Come  in ! — ^wbo  is 
there  ?  Ah,  it  is  you,  Rosa ;  good  morning  I '  and  Mrs.  Dalmaine, 
in  a  deliciously  fresh  toilette  of  palest  pink  muslin,  Altered. 

^  My  dear  Juliet,  have  you  heard  from  Lord  George  this  morn- 
ing ?  because  I  have.' 

^  Yes,  I  was  just  going  to  answer  his  note.  Here  it  is ;'  and 
Juliet  calmly  handed  the  note  to  her  iriend,  who  read  it  through 
with  great  interest. 

^  How  devoted  the  poor  man  is  I '  she  exclaimed ;  ^  and  you  really 
have  behaved  very  cruelly  to  him,  poor  fellow  I  Well,  what  day  are 
you  going  to  fix  ?  and  whom  are  you  going  to  have  for  the  party? 
It  must  not  be  till  next  week,  I  think — at  least,  I  have  not  a  firee 
day  before,  and  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  allow  me  to  come  I ' 

^  My  dear  Bosa,  how  you  jump  to  conclusions ! '  said  Juliet, 
laughing.     '  I  am  just  going  to  refuse  it  altogether.' 

^  To  refuse  I '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dalmaine  aghast,  sinking  down 
into  a  low  chair,  and  throwing  up  her  little  pink- gloved  hands  in 
dismay.  <  Impossible,  Juliet  I  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?  Why, 
I  made  so  certain  of  your  going,  that  I  stopped  at  Madame  Den- 
telle's  on  my  way,  and  ordered  a  boating  suit  on  purpose ! ' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  Rosa  ;  but  you  can  easily  stop  on  your  way 
back,  and  counter-order  it.' 

'  But,  Juliet,  you  must  be  mad.  It  would  be  the  very  jolliest 
thing  of  the  whole  summer !  I  had  settled  it  all ;  we  would  have 
just  two  boatfuls — six  bachelors  and  six  married  women — no  girls, 
they  are  always  a  nuisance.  It  would  be  the  greatest  fun ;  we 
wouldn't  have  anybody  slow — all  our  own  set,  you  know.  You 
would  enjoy  it  so  much.   You  never  will  be  so  stupid  as  to  refuse !' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Rosa,'  said  Juliet  a  little 
coldly, '  but  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  going.  Such  parties 
always  get  women  talked  about ;  one  gets  called  fast,  and  perhaps 
w  orse.' 

*  Yes,  by  slow,  spiteful  women,  who  never  get  a  chance  of  any 
fun  themselves  1  'said  Rosa,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

*  No,  not  only  by  women :  I  don't  believe  that  men — ^nice  men 
—think  any  the  better  of  one  for  doing  those  sort  of  things.' 

I J"^  ^^^  year  you  did  just  as  fast  things.   Don't  you  remember 

SoL  21n  P^'"'*'"''''''^"'^''^^  ^''"'  ^^  ^'  ""^^  ^^y  Withers,  and  all 
'  Yes,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  afterwards ;  but  I  think  veiy 
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differently  now  about  things ;  and  besides,  in  any  case  your  party 
would  not  do  for  me,  because  I  have  asked  my  young  sister-in-law, 
Flora  Travers,  to  stay  with  me  ;  and  I  could  not  take  her  to  that 
sort  of  thing,  could  I  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  take  up  with  bread-and-butter  girls  in 
their  teens ! '  pouted  Mrs.  Dalmaine. 

*  Don*t  be  jealous,  Bosa,'  said  Juliet  playfully ;  '  you  know  I 
am  not  given  to  "  taking  up,"  as  you  call  it,  with  anybody.' 

*No,  only  with  that  horrid  Colonel  Fleming.  I  believe  hA 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  proper  fit  that  has  come  over  you ;  he 
always  seems  to  think  everything  wrong,  and  looks  daggers  at  me, 
as  if  he  thought  I  was  a  shocking  bad  friend  for  you,  and  was 
corrupting  your  morals.' 

*  Very  likely  he  is  right,'  said  Juliet  dryly ;  and,  dipping  her  pen 
in  the  ink,  she  began  to  write :  '  but  I  had  rather  not  hear  you 
abuse  him.     He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.' 

*  Yes,  so  I  have  heard  you  say  before ' — and  there  was  a  little 
silence  between  the  friends,  during  which  Juliet  wrote  away 
steadily,  refusing  Lord  G-eorge  Mannersley's  invitation ;  and  Mrs. 
Dalmaine  bit  the  end  of  her  parasol,  and  looked  as  cross  and  ugly 
as  a  pretty  little  woman  can  look  when  she  is  in  a  bad  temper. 

*  I  am  sorry  fpr  your  disappointment,  E6sa,'  said  Juliet  pre- 
sently, as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair  and  fastened  up  her  note. 
*  You  must  not  think  me  unkind,  and  I  will  do  anything  you  like 
to  make  up  for  it.  Would  you  like  me  to  give  a  dinner  at  Hur- 
lingham  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes,  that  would  be  rather  nice,'  said  Bosa,  softening  a 
little,  and  reflecting  that  nothing  pleasant  or  profitable  could  accrue 
from  prolonged  sulks.  '  Of  course  it  depends  upon  who  your  party  is.' 

'  Well,  I  would  have  any  one  you  wish  for,  only  I  will  get  Cis 
and  one  or  two  husbands,  if  you  don't  object  much,'  said  Juliet, 
laughing.     '  I  won't  ask  yoiu's  I ' 

^  Heaven  forbid ! '  ejaculated  Mrs.  Dalmaine  fervently. 

*  And  of  course  1  must  have  little  Flora  Travers.' 

^  And  will  you  ask  Lord  G-eorge  ? '  asked  Bosa  a  little  timidly. 

Juliet  laughed.  She  had  knowledge  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  how  readily  a  '  bosom  friend '  will  pounce  on  an  admirer  out 
offevour. 

*0h  yes,  by  all  means,  if  you  care  about  him — you  are  quite 
welcome  to  him,'  she  added  a  little  scornfully. 

Mrs.  Dalmaine  flung  herself  on  her  knees  at  her  friend's  side  and 
kissed  her  rapturously. 

'  You  darling !  you  really  are  a  brick,  Juliet ;  and  don't  you 
really  mind  my  flirting  a  little  wee  bit  with  him  ? ' 
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^  Not  tiie  least  in  the  world ! ' 

^  One  thing  more,  Juliet — you  won't  go  and  ask  that  solemn  old 
Colonel  of  yours,  will  you  ?  he  would  quite  spoil  all  our  fun.' 

*  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  inviting  Colonel  Fleming/ 
said  Juliet  rather  coldly,  pushing  back  her  friend's  rapturous  em- 
braces. *  I  don't  think  he  would  enjoy  himself  in  the  very  least  in 
OMT  set ! '  she  added  with  a  bitter  scorn  that  was  quite  miin- 
telligible  to  her  hearer. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  footman  entering  announced  that 
*  a  young  person '  wished  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Travers. 

'  The  dressmaker,  I  suppose,'  said  Juliet,  rising.  *  Post  these 
letters,  William,  and  tell  her  to  come  upstairs  :  I  will  see  her  here.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  turn  you  out,  fiosa,  but  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
this  morning,  and  I  must  get  this,  dressmaker's  business  over  &; 
quickly  as  I  can ;  I  will  call  for  you  to  drive  at  five  o'clock. 
William,  open  the  door  for  Mrs.  Dalmaine,  and  then  ask  the  young 
^oman  to  come  up.' 

And  Mrs.  Dalmaine  went. 

^  One  minute,  Miss  Bichards,'  said  Juliet,  not  looking  up  from 
her  writing-things,  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  rustle  of  a  woman's 
dress  announced  the  entrance  of  the  *  young  person.'  '  Wait  one 
minute,  please,  and  I  will  attend  to  you.' 

*  Madame?'  said  a  hesitating  voice  behind  her  with  a  pure 
Parisian  ring  which  certainly  did  not  belong  to  honest  little  Miss 
BichcLrds. 

Mrs.  Travers  turned  round  with  a  start. 

^  Ernestine  ! '  she  exclaimed  in  amazement,  ^  what  has  brought 
you  to  town  ?  has  Mrs.  Blair  come  up,  or — ^you  look  very  strange— 
is  your  mistress  ill  ? '  she  added  hurriedly. 

'  No,  Madame ;  Madame  Blair  is  quite  well,  or  was  so  yesterday 
morning  when  I  last  saw  her.' 

*  Then,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Ernestine  ?  You  look  veiy 
uncomfortable  standing  there  by  the  door — won't  you  sit  down  ?' 

Ernestine  did  indeed  look  strangely  nervous  and  uncomfortable. 
She  ax>eepted  Mrs.  Travers's  offer,  and  sat  herself  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  high'-baoked  chair  nearest  to  the  door. 

^  Madame,'  she  began  hesitatingly,  ^  I  have  come  to  you  in 
great  trouble.  Madame  Blair  has  yesterday  sent  me  out  of  her 
house  without  a  moment's  warning :  only  just  time  to  pack  my 
clothes  and  be  off.' 

*  Indeed,  Ernestine,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,'  said  Juliet 
gravely ;  *  you  must,  I  fear,  have  committed  some  serious  fetult.  Tdl 
me,  my  poor  girl,  what  it  is,  that  I  may  see  if  I  can  help  you.' 

And  then  Ernestine  began  to  cry. 
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<  Indeed,  Madame,  I  have  done  nothing,'  she  gasped  out  between 
her  sobs,  ^  absolument  rien !  Madame  would  not  even  tell  me  ^hy 
she  sent  me  away ;  she  has  said  she  would  give  me  a  good  character, 
but  she  would  not  let  me  stay  one  day  longer,  and  she  would  not 
tell  me  why  I  was  to  go :  some  evil  persons  have  poisoned  her 
mind  against  me,  I  think.' 

*  This  sounds  very  strange,  Ernestine  I '  said  Juliet;  but,  from 
her  own  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Blair's  character,  it  did  not  appear  to 
her  so  very  unlikely  that  some  sudden  caprice  might  have  set  her 
stepmother  against  her  former  &vourite. 

*'  She  has  given  me  but  my  month's  wages,  and  not  one  sou  more, 
after  all  these  years  that  I  have  so  faithfully  served  her  I '  sobbed 
Ernestine. 

'  My  poor  girl,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,'  said  Juliet  com- 
passionately. She  had  never  much  liked  Ernestine,  but  she  had  liked 
Mrs.  Blair  still  less,  and  she  could  readily  believe  in  her  injustice 
and  harshness  to  an  old  servant.  ^  Don't  cry,  Ernestine ;  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  help  you  to  get  another  place.' 

^  How  good  you  are,  Madame !  but,  alas !  I  must  not  stay  here, 
for  troubles  never  come  alone,  and  the  very  day  I  left — ^yesterday,  it 
was — ^I  heard  from  ma  pauvre  mdre — ma  pauvre  mdre ! '  she  added, 
sobbing  bitterly.  Ernestine's  mother  had  been  dead  ten  years. 
*  She  is  very  old,  cette  ch^re  m^re,  and  she  writes  to  me  to  say 
that  she  can  no  longer  do  her  work,  and  the  officiers  de  poUce 
have  come  and  seized  all  her  furniture — and  she  has  not  even 
a  bed — think  of  that,  Madame  Travers,  not  a  bed  I  and  she  past 
seventy  1 ' 

'  Dear,  dear  I  Ernestine ;  this  is  very  sad,'  said  Juliet,  much  dis- 
tressed.    '  What  can  you  do  ?  ' 

^  I  must  go  to  Paris  at  once,  Madame,  and  I  have  only  just 
enough  for  my  journey,  not  one  sou  to  relieve  my  aged  parent  when 
I  get  there  ! ' 

'  My  poor  girl,  of  course  I  will  lend  you — give  you,  I  mean— any- 
thing you  want  I '  cried  Juliet,  rising  and  reaching  out  her  hand  to 
take  her  purse  ofiF  the  writing-table,  for  she  seldom  stopped  to  in- 
quire into  a  case  of  need.  Juliet  was  generous  and  open-handed 
to  a  fault. 

'Stay,  Madame!'  cried  Ernestine,  rising  with  the  air  of  a 
tragedy  queen,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  to  ward  back  the  prof- 
ftted  charity.  'Never  shall  it  be  said  that  Ernestine  Guillot  came 
to  any  member  of  tie  family  she  had  served  so  long — to  beg  I 
No,  Madame,  I  will  have  no  gift  from  you ;  I  ask  but  for  a  fidr 
price,  Madame  ;  I  have  something  to  sell  1 ' 

*  To  sell?  Well,  if  you  are  too  proud  to  borrow,  Ernestine,'  said 
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Mrs.  Travers  with  a  smile, '  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  \my  firom  you. 
Is  it  some  trinket  that  you  have  ? ' 

^  No,  Madame,  it  is  no  bijou  ; '  and,  after  much  mysterious  fumb- 
ling among  the  folds  of  her  dress,  Ernestine  proceeded  to  draw 
forth  from  her  pocket  a  small  flat  parcel  in  silver  paper. 

Mrs.  Travers  stretched  out  her  hand  for  it,  but  Ernestine  did  not 
give  it  to  her.'  '  Non  pas,  Madame  ! '  she  said ;  '  I  first  must  know 
what  you  will  give  for  him  ? ' 

'How  can  I  say  unless  I  know  what  it  is?  Name  your  own 
price  ;  what  do  you  think  it  worth  ? ' 

*  Would  Madame  give  me  fifty  pounds  ? '  inquired  Ernestine, 
not  without  hesitation. 

'  Fifty  pounds  1     Why,  what  can  it  be  to  be  worth  so  much  ?* 
said  Juliet,  considerably  taken  aback. 
'  It  is  a  letter,  Madame.' 

*  Fifty  poimds  for  a  letter  1 '  cried  Juliet,  in  amazement.  *My 
good  girl,  you  must  be  mad  1  Who  would  give  fifty  pounds  for  a 
letter  ? ' 

*  I  think  that  you  will,  Madame,'  answered  Ernestine  calmly. 
Something  in  her  voice  and  manner  struck  Juliet  as  singalady 
strange.  Her  face  was  bent,  looking  down  at  the  packet  in  her 
hands,  which  she  slowly  and  with  a  good  deal  of  ostentation 
unwrapped  from  the  two  or  three  papers  in  which  it  was  folded. 

'  This  letter,  Madame — or  rather,  this  part  of  a  letter,  for  it  is 
but  the  half  that  is  left — was  written  more  than  five  years  ago — ^for 
the  date  is  still  here — to  you.' 

'Tome?' 

'  Yes,  Madame,  to  you.  Madame  Blair  did  steal  it  and  tear  it 
up ;  and  yesterday  as  I  was  turning  out  all  my  old  boxes  to  pack 
up  my  things,  I  did  find  this  half  left  in  the  lining  of  an  old  dress 
she  did  give  me  three  years  ago,  and  which  was  so  worn  and  m 
chiffons  that  I  had  never  even  picked  it  to  pieces — it  was  not  worth 
anything  but  rags — and  there  I  did  find  your  letter,  Madame.' 

*Let  me  see  the  handwriting,'  said  Juliet  in  a  faint  voice, 
making  a  step  towards  her — whilst  the  room  seemed  to  swim  in 
front  of  her  eyes. 

Ernestine  held  up  the  fragment  of  the  letter  firmly  in  both  her 
hands. 

'  Fifty  pounds,  Madame,  and  it  is  yours  ! ' 

One  glance,  and  Mrs.  Travers  tiuned  rapidly  away  to  her 
writing-table,  unlocked  the  drawer,  pulled  out  her  cheque-book, 
and  hurriedly  filled  in  the  fifty  pounds  to  Ernestine  Guillot  or 
Order. 

*  Here  is  the  money,'  she  said  sternly.     '  I  do  not  believe  your 
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story  about  your  mother — but  take  this  cheque,  give  me  my  letter, 
and  go  back  to  your  own  country,  and  never  let  me  see  your  fiu» 
again.' 

Bowing  her  head  with  a  murmured  remonstrance,  Ernestine 
passed  out  of  the  room,  as  she  passes  out  of  this  story,  and  Juliet  saw 
her  no  more.  And  Juliet  Travers  stood  motionless  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  grasping  the  torn  yellow  fragment  of  her  past  life  in 
her  hand. 

Before  her  dazed  eyes,  upon  the  faded  page,  the  words  of  love 
and  devotion,  seen  now  for  the  first  time,  trembled  all  blotted 
and  blurred  through  her  tears ;  dear  words  of  tender  entreaty,  of 
passionate  love,  of  undying  devotion ;  words  that  she  had  waited 
and  pined  for  so  long  in  vain,  with  such  mad  hopeless  longing, 
and  that  had  lain  so  long  unanswered  and  unheeded. 

With  a  bitter  cry  Juliet  flung  up  her  arms. 

^  Too  late  I  My  God,  it  comes  too  late ! '  she  cried,  and  then 
fell  forward  across  the  table  with  the  letter  clasped  against  her  heart 
in  a  passion  of  despairing  tears. 

The  footman  once  more  opened  the  door  and  announced — 

^Colonel  Fleming.' 

Chapteb  XXVI. 

IHB    IBITTH    AT    LAdT. 

CoLON£L  Fleming,  thus  suddenly  ushered  into  the  room,  made 
one  step  forward,  and  then  stopped  short  in  some  confusion. 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  you  are  in  trouble — what  is  the  matter  ? 
can  I  help  you  ?  or  rather  I  had  better  leave  you — I  have  come  at 
an  inopportune  moment.' 

Juliet  was  standing  with  her  face  turned  away  from  him, 
stifling  down  those  bitter  sobs  which  his  entrance  had  interrupted. 
For  a  moment,  prudence  and  wisdom  counselled  her  to  say,  *  Yes, 
leave  me,  I  am  not  well,'  and  to  let  him  go.  But  for  one  moment, 
and  then  the  old  impetuous  nature  rose  within  her,  the  nature  that 
was  weak  and  uncalculating  in  its  possibly  unwise  impulses,  yet  ever 
true  and  honest  to  itself. 

She  turned  quickly  towards  him,  and  placed  the  faded  yellow 
letter  in  his  hands. 

'Not  inopportune.  Colonel  Fleming,'  she  said,  n  a  low,  trem- 
bling voice,  as  she  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  all  heavy  with  unshed 
tears;  'you  never  came  at  a  more  appropriate  moment — ^look  at 
IliatP 

Hugh  Fleming  looked  down  at  the  torn  paper  she  had  thrust 
into  his  hand,  and  turned  it  over  wonderingly. 
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*  What  is  it  ? '  he  said ;  and  then  with  a  sudden  flush  he  recog- 
nised his  own  handwriting,  and  remembered  at  once  what  letter  it 
was  that  she  had  given  him. 

He  looked  up  at  her  almost  angrily,  and  then  walked  away  to  the 
window,  and  stood  with  his  back  towards  her. 

What  did  she  mean  by  showing  him  this  old,  disr^arded, 
disdained  love-letter,  of  which  for  years  she  had  never  given  the 
faintest  sign  or  acknowledgment  ?  was  it  to  mock  at  his  love  and  to 
insult  him  ? 

But  no  I  what  then  meant  her  tears  and  her  agitation  ?  and  why 
was  the  letter  all  torn  and  mutilated  ? 

'  What  does  it  mean  ? '  he  asked,  coming  back  close  to  her  as  she 
»tood  with  drooping  head,  supporting  herself  with  both  hands 
against  the  edge  of  the  table. 

*  It  means — '  she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  whilst  a  bright  flush 
covered  her  face — '  it  means,  that  for  years  I  have  misunderstood  you 
and  done  you  injustice,  that  I  thought  you  had  scorned  and  forsaken 

me — it  means  that  I  have  found  out  my  mistake — it  means 

0  God,  Hugh  I  it  means  that  my  heart  is  broken ! ' 

With  a  cry  she  sank  down  again  as  he  had  first  found  her, 
with  her  arms  stretched  out  before  her  and  her  head  bowed  upon 
them,  whilst  convulsive  sobs  shook  her  whole  frame. 

Scarcely  as  yet  imderstanding  her  meaning,  but  filled  never- 
theless with  a  great  yearning  pity  for  her  sorrow,  Hugh  Fleming 
stood  by  her  side  softly  stroking  the  small  dusky  head  as  it  lay 
bowed  down  in  bitter  grief  before  him. 

^  My  poor  child ! '  he  said  gently,  whilst  his  compassionate 
hands  strayed  tenderly  as  a  woman's  over  her  soft  dark  hair,  and 
by  degrees  the  soothing  touch  quieted  and  calmed  her. 

*  Now  tell  me,  Juliet,'  he  said  at  length,  when  her  sobs  had 
ceased,  and  he  had  with  gentle  force  raised  her  and  placed  her  in 
an  arm-chair ;  *  tell  me  now,  for  I  hardly  understand  what  you 
mean,  and  why  the  sight  of  that  old  forgotten  letter  should  have 
upset  you  so  strangely.' 

'  Oh,  don't  you  imderstand,'  she  said,  wiinging  her  handa 
together,  *  don't  you  see  that  I  never  received  it — ^never  saw  it 
until  to-day  ? ' 

Colonel  Fleming  started. 

*  Never  saw  it  before!'  he  repeated  in  amazement.  *What 
do  you  mean  1  can  you  mean  that  you  never  received  it?' 

'  Never ! ' 

*  That  you  thought  I  had  left  England  for  years  without  a  line 
or  a  word — that  I  had  deserted  you  in  such  a  heartless  way,  Juliet  I 
did  you  think  that  of  me  ? '  he  asked  in  great  agitation. 
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Juliet  nodded  sadly. 

*  I  did  think  all  that  of  you,'  she  answered  sorrowfully.  *  J 
lost  my  belief  in  you  and  in  aU  mankind.' 

^  But  I  cannot  understand  it,'  he  said,  passing  his  hand  in  a 
bewildered  way  over  his  forehead ;  ^  it  seems  impossible.  Why,  I 
wrote  it  quite  a  week  before  I  left  England ;  and,  yes — I  remember 
perfectly  that  I  posted  it  myself — and,  of  course  I  could  not  have 
addressed  it  wrongly — it  seems  impossible  that  it  could  have  gone 
wrong  I  and  besides,  if  so,  how  did  it  come  into  your  possession 
now  ?  by  what  chance  have  you  suddenly  found  it  again  ? ' 

'  It  was  brought  to  me  not  ten  minutes  ago  by  Ern^ine — you 
don't  remember  Ernestine  ?  she  was  my  stepmother's  French  maid. 
It  jseems  that  Mrs.  Blair  has  sent  her  away  very  suddenly  for 
some  cause  or  other ;  and  partly,  I  suspect,  from  revenge,  partly  to 
extract  money  from  me,  she  brought  me  this  letter.' 

'  But  how  on  earth  did  she  get  it  ? ' 

'  Her  story  is  that  she  has  only  just  found  it  slipped  down 
between  the  linings  of  an  old  dress  which  Mrs.  Blair  gave  her 
about  that  time,  and  which  she  had  never  unpicked  nor  made  any 
oae  of ;  but  that  in  turning  out  all  her  things,  in  order  to  pack 
them  to  go  away,  this  old  fragment  of  a  letter  fell  out.  She  says — 
what  must  be  true — that  Mrs.  Blair  stole  it  out  of  the  post-bag  and 
destroyed  it.' 

'  Good  God  I  what  could  induce  the  woman  to  commit  such 
an  iniquity  I '  exclaimed  Hugh,  pacing  excitedly  up  and  down  the 
room.  '  What  cause,  what  possible  reason,  could  she  have  for  such 
a  wicked  action  ? ' 

^It  seems  indeed  hardly  conceivable  that  any  one  could  do 
such  a  thing,'  answered  Juliet ;  '  and  yet  I  suppose  that  there  is 
very  little  a  spiteful  wicked  woman  will  not  do  to  injure  another.' 

'  But  was  she  indeed  so  wicked  and  spiteful  ? '  asked  Hugh, 
as  he  came  back  and  sat  down  beside  her.  '  Are  you  indeed  sure 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Blair  who  did  this  thing  ?  it  hardly  seems  con- 
sistent with  her  character.  I  remember  she  used  often  to  speak 
of  you  to  me  with  great  affection ;  and  although  she  always 
seemed  to  be  a  very  siUy  and  conceited  woman,  yet  I  should  have 
thought  her  a  perfectly  harmless  one.  Indeed,  Juliet,  I  used  often 
to  think  that  you  were  hard  on  her.' 

*  Did  you  ? '  said  Juliet  in  astonishment ;  '  did  you  really  ?  In 
what  way  could  you  have  thought  me  hard  on  her  ? ' 

'  I  never  thought  that  you  made  sufficient  allowance  for  her 
very  frivolous  and  childish  nature.' 

'  Ah,  you  did  not  know  her  as  well  as  I  did  I '  said  Juliet,  with 
a  short  bitter  laugh.     ^  All  that  silly  gushing  childishness  was  put 
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on.     Mrs.  Blair  is  by  no  means  a  fool ;  she  is  as  cunning  and 
designing  a  woman  as  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  perfisctly 
dishonest  and  miscrupulous.     Years  ago  I  remember  how  she  used 
to  work  and  work  with  that  soft  playful  manner,  and  yet  with 
imtiring  perseverance,  at  anything  she  wanted  to  get  out  of  my 
poor  &ther.     Young  as  I  was,  I  cquld  see  perfectly  through  all  her 
lies  and  her  artifices.     I  believe  she  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  my  father  to  make  a  will  that  would  give  her  a  life  interest  in 
Sotheme,  curtail  my  rights,  and  place  me  under  her  guardianship 
and  control.     But  my  father  was  too  wise  for  that ;  and  when  she 
found  how  things  had  been  left,  she  hated  me.   Outwardly  she  was 
all  sweetness  and  affection,  because  it  suited  her  interests  to  be  so; 
but  in  reality  she  hated  me  bitterly  because  I  was  rich  and  she 
was  poor,  because  Sotheme  was  mine  and  she  only  a  guest  in  it  at 
my  pleasure.* 

^  But  still,'  argued  Colonel  Fleming,  <  why  should  she  have 
stopped  my  letter  ?  it  seems  such  a  senseless,  meaningless  piece  of 
spite.' 

'  She  stopped  your  letter  because— because — '^  said  Juliet 
hesitatingly,  and  a  deep  flush  covered  her  face  as  she  nevertheless 
ended  her  sentence  bravely — ^  because  she  knew  that  had  I  re- 
ceived it  I  should  have  married  you.' 

Hugh  Fleming  shaded  his  fsice  with  his  hand  and  was  silent. 
'  She  had  found  out  that  much  about  me,'  continued  Juliet 
after  a  short  silence  ;  '  she  was  sharp  enough  for  that ;  and  yon 
know  I  was  never  very  clever  at  hiding  my  feelings,'  she  added 
with  a  little  sad  smile  that  was  unspeakably  touching. 

Still  Colonel  Fleming  did  not  speak,  and  Juliet  went  on,  after 
a  pause — 

'  Had  things  turned  out  so,  it  is  certain  that  Sotheme  and  not 
London  would  have  been  my  permanent  home — ^and  in  that  case 
Mrs.  Blair  would  certainly  not  have  continued  to  live  there.  I 
could  never  have  tolerated  her  presence— she  would  have  been 
forced  to  seek  another  home;  and  Sotheme  is  a  comfortable 
house,  and  she  gets  it  rent-free.  It  would  not  at  all  have 
suited  her  to  leave  it.  She  did  not  want  to  leave  it.  'WTiat 
she  wanted  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  I  see  perfectly  through 
all  her  devices  now:  she  wanted  me  to  marry  a  man  who  had 
no  country  tastes,  whose  society  was  not  a  sufficient  resource  to 
me  to  enable  me  to  endure  it  in  the  retirement  of  a  country  home, 
and  as  whose  wife  I  should  probably  prefer  the  excitement  and 
variety  of  a  London  life.  Everything,'  added  Juliet  veiy  Ut- 
terly, *  everything  has  tumed  out  perfectly  to  her  satisfaction : 
she  first  intercepted  and  tore  up  your  letter—she  then  urged  a 
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marriage  with  Cis  upon  me  in  every  possible  way ;  other  circum- 
stances— ^poor  little  Georgie's  death  and  my  own  utter  recklessness 
and  misery — played  most  conveniently  into  her  hands.  Mrs.  Blair 
has  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Sotheme  Court,  and  I 
— have  made  shipwreck  of  my  life ! ' 

Juliet  ceased  speaking,  and  bowed  her  head  down  upon  her 
hands;  whilst  Hugh  Fleming  hastily  left  her  side,  and,  walking 
away  to  the  window,  stood  for  some  minutes  with  his  back  turned 
to  her. 

When  he  turned  again  and  spoke  to  her,  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  trembling. 

'Tell  me  one  thing,'  he  said.  ^  You  have  said  that  your  faith  in 
me  was  broken ;  is  that  faith  now  restored,  Juliet  ?  will  you  trust 
me  again  now  ? ' 

'  Trust  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  rising  quickly  and  stretching  out 
both  her  hands  towards  him.  '  Trust  you  I  How  can  you  ask  it ! 
Yes,  through  life  unto  death  ! ' 

'  God  bless  you  for  that  1 '  he  answered.  For  one  moment  he 
bent  over  the  l^mds  he  held  within  his,  and  pressed  them  passion- 
ately to  his  lips — then  suddenly  dropped  them  hastily,  and  with- 
out another  word  turned  away  and  left  her  alone. 

As  the  front  door  closed  behind  Hugh  Fleming,  the  luncheon 
bell  rang.  Juliet  hastily  roused  herself,  brushed  away  the  traces 
of  her  emotion,  and  went  downstairs. 

It  is  all  tihe  same — if  our  hearts  are  breaking,  iC  we  have 
lost  our  money  or  our  happiness,  if  our  eldest  son  has  been  rusti- 
cated, or  our  daughter  has  run  away  with  the  doctor's  assistant — 
all  the  same  we  must  go  down  to  our  meals  at  their  stated  hours, 
sit  unmoved  and  impassive  through  the  ordained  number  of 
courses,  talk  of  the  weather,  or  of  any  trivial  subject  we  can  think 
of,  with  a  calm  and  smiling  face ;  and  all  that  we  may  conceal  our 
wounds  from  the  servants  who  wait  upon  us,  and  who  would  cer- 
tainly, if  we  departed  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  lives,  begin 
to  wonder  and  chatter  over  what  ailed  us. 

Juliet  Travers  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  escaped 
the  tedious  luncheon  hour,  with  the  two  solemn  men-servants  in 
attendance — ^but  it  was  impossible.  She  went  down  and  found 
Cis  already  at  table.  For  a  wonder,  no  one  had  '  dropped  in,'  and 
the  husband  and  wife  were' alone. 

'Not  a  thing  fit  to  eat ! '  Cis  said  irritably  as  his  wife  came  in, 
and  not  looking  up  at  her.  '  You  know  I  can't  bear  all  these 
brown  sauces — ^they  always  disagree  with  me  ;  and  this  is  the  third 
day  running  you  have  had  roast  chickens  for  luncheon.  I  really 
wish,  Juliet,  you  would^  see^to  things  a  little  better.' 
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^  I  am  very  sorry,  Cis,'  said  Juliet  rather  absently,  sitting  down 
and  helping  herself  mechanically  to  the  first  thing  that  was  handed 
to  her. 

Her  husband  sat  opposite  to  her,  looking  the  picture  of  misery. 
Like  most  people  of  delicate  health  and  indolent  habits,  he  was 
extremely  fastidious  and  dainty  in  the  matter  of  food. 

When  they  were  first  married,  Juliet  had  taken  some  pains  to 
study  his  tastes  and  fancies  in  this  respect ;  but  when  she  found 
that,  do  what  she  would,  Cis  always  grumbled  equally,  she  gave  up 
the  effort  to  satisfy  him  as  a  hopeless  task. 

The  cooking  was  always  either  too  plain  or  too  rich  to  suit 
him  :  this  was  too  strong-flavoured,  that  had  not  flavour  enough ; 
and  it  generally  ended  in  his  pushing  away  his  food  untasted,  and 
leaving  the  table  in  a  fit  of  bad  temper  that  was  absolutely  childish. 

Juliet  had  no  sympathy  whatever  for  these  daily  complaints. 
She  only  felt  pity,  and  almost  contempt,  for  a  man  who  could 
make  a  misery  out  of  such  trifles. 

^  What's  this  ? '  said  Cis,  standing  up  and  poking  his  fork  into 
a  game-pie.  ^  All  messed  up  with  aspic  jelly !  Can't  one  get  a 
good  honest  piece  of  roast  meat  in  the  house  ?  ' 

^  There  is  some  cold  beef  on  the  sideboard,'  said  Juliet,  with  a 
not  very  lively  interest  in  her  voice. 

^  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  as  tough  as  leather  I  I  wish  you  would 
change  the  butcher ;  we  get  worse  meat  than  anybody  else  in 
London.' 

*  Who's  that  went  out  just  now  ? '  asked  Cis  presently,  as  Juliet 
did  not  answer  him. 

*  It  was  Colonel  Fleming,'  she  answered  shortly. 

*  Then  why  couldn't  you  have  asked  him  to  lunch  ? ' 

^  It  is  a  good  thing  I  did  not,  as  you  say  every  thing  issonastj,' 
she  said  with  a  laugh.  ^But  Colonel  Fleming  would  have  stayed,! 
suppose,  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so ;  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
ask  him.' 

'  No,  you  can  have  that  horrid  Mrs.  Dalmaine  and  all  your 
stuck-up  lords  and  swells  here  every  day,  but  you  can't  be  civil 
to  an  old  friend  like  Fleming  I '  said  Cis  tauntingly. 

Juliet  bit  her  lip  and  was  silent. 

^I  am  going  down  to  Sotheme  to-morrow,'  she  said  presently; 
'  we  have  no  dinner  engagement  to-morrow,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
running  down  for  the  day.' 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Cis  was  under  promise  to  take 
Gretchen  Budenbach  down  to  the  Crystal  Palace  for  an  afternoon 
concert,  and  he  had  been  wondering  much  how  he  should  manage 
to  escape  unnoticed  from  home  for  the  best  part  of  the  day. 
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Cis  was  at  heart  terribly  afraid  of  his  wife.  His  friendship  with 
Gretehen  was,  in  truth,  of  the  most  innpcent  character,  and  if  from 
the  first  he  had  made  no  secret  of  it  with  his  wife,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  been  only  too  glad  that  he  should  find  amusement  any 
where,  to  object  in  the  very  least  to  it.  But  he  had  liked  to  keep 
up  the  little  halo  of  romance  with  which  his  intercourse  with 
Gretehen  had  from  the  first  been  surrounded.  Cis  Travers  thought 
of  no  actual  evil  with  regard  to  Gretehen  Eudenbach,  and  yet  he 
would  have  liked  to  be  suspected  of  it ;  and  it  flattered  his  vanity 
to  compromise  her  by  t^ing  her  about  with  him  rather  publicly. 

More  than  once  lately  he  had  been  noticed  at  Bichmond  and 
at  Maidenhead  on  a  hot  afternoon,  with  the  blue-eyed  music- 
player,  when  his  wife  was  driving  in  the  Park,  or  entertaining  her 
friends  at  afternoon  strawberries  and  t^a — perfectly  unconscious  of 
her  husband's  occupations. 

And  it  so  happened  that  Cis  had  on5  o  these  expeditions  with 
Gretehen  in  contemplation  for  the  monow,  and  had  moreover  been 
wondering  what  excuse  he  could  frame  for  dining  as  'well  as 
spending  the  afternoon  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  So  that,  when 
Juliet  announced  her  intention  of  going  down  to  Sotheme,  his 
bee  cleared  at  once,  and  he  answered  with  alacrity : 

*  Well,  I  think  you  had  better ;  you  have  not  been  down  to 
Sotheme  for  some  time,  and  you  ought  to  run  down  occasionally. 
You  won't  want  me,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Oh  dear  no,  thank  you  1  I  am  only  going  to  see  Mrs.  Blair, 
md  to  look  how  Andrews  has  planted  the  garden  out  this  summer. 
And  perhaps  I  shall  go  on  to  Broadley  and  bring  Flora  back  with 
me,  if  she  can  get  ready  in  time.' 

*  Very  well,  then ;  as  you  say  we  have  no  dinner  engagement,  1 
think  I  will' dine  out,  and  then  you  need  not  hurry  back  before 
the  evening  train  ;  it  will  be  cooler  for  you  to  come  back  by,  this 
hot  weather ;  and  if  you  are  home  by  half-past  nine,  it  will,  I  sup- 
Bose,  be  in  plenty  of  time  for  your  evening  engagements :  if  I  am 
lining  out,  it  will  leave  you  free.' 

*  Thank  you,  Cis,'  said  Juliet,  slightly  siurprised,  for  her 
husband  did  not  often  study  her  convenience  and  comfort.  *  It 
will  be  pleasanter,  certainly,  to  come  up  by  the  later  train,  and  will 
give  me  more  time  there.  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time  ; 
I  have  only  Lady  Withers's  ball,  and  need  not  go  to  that  till  eleven 
—and  if  I  am  tired,  I  shall  very  likely  not  go  to  it  at  all.' 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

Cis  went  his  way  up  to  Notting  Hill  after  lunch,  to  settle  with 
Gretehen  about  calling  for  her  the  next  day,  and  to  ask  her  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Crystal  Palace  after  the  concert ;  whilst  Juliet 
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went  about  her  daily  round  of  visitg  and  shopping.  Bnt  driving 
along  at  a  foot-pace  under  the  trees  in  the  Park,  listening  wearily 
the  while  to  Mrs.  Dalmaine's  chatter,  she  felt,  notwithstanding,  tbsb 
the  world  was  a  little  better  and  brighter  and  happier  to  her  for 
that  torn  yellow  letter  that  was  folded  upon  her  heart. 

Chaptbr  XXVII. 

BBOUGHT  TO  BAT. 

Smothered  in  dust,  and  creaking  dismally  like  a  creature  in 
agonies,  the  twelve  o^clock  train  was  steaming  into  the  station  at 
Sotherne. 

The  very  sight  made  one  hot — ^so  covered  with  fine  white  dmt 
and  so  begrinied  wi£h  dirt  and  heat  was  every  carriage  and  eveiy 
passenger. 

Simmonds,  the  porter,  had  sauntered  leisurely  forwards.  Ko  (me 
now  ever  got  out  at  Sotherne,  and,  apparently,  no  one  ever  got  in— 
no  one,  at  least,  of  any  significance.  Only  a  fat  farmer  from  a 
second-class  carriage,  and  two  rough-looking  drovers  from  a  third, 
got  out ;  whilst  one  girl  with  a  bundle  in  a  blue-checked  handker- 
was  waiting  to  get  in. 

To-day,  however,  there  was  a  little  variety,  for  a  lady  got  out 
of  one  of  the  dusty,  hot-cushioned  first-class  carriages. 

At  the  sight  of  her  Simmonds,  who  had  been  bestowing  consi- 
derable attention  upon  the  blue-bundled  young  lady,  suddenly  and 
mercilessly  left  that  damsel  to  find  a  seat  for  herself,  and  hurried 
forward,  touching  his  cap  obsequiously. 

'I  don't  think  the  carriage  has  come  yet,  ma'am,'  he  said, 
taking  Mrs.  Traverses  hand-bag  and  shawl  from  her,  and  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  looked  down  the  white  highroad. 

'  I  don't  expect  the  carriage,'  answered  Mrs.  Travers.  *I8  yonr 
wife  quite  well,  and  the  baby  ? ' 

'  Quite  well,  thank  you,  ma'am.  You  will  find  it  very  hot 
walking,  ma'am,'  added  the  man  respectfully.  ^  Should  I  send  a  boy 
up  to  the  house  to  say  you've  come,  ma'am  ?  He  wouldn't  be  gone 
long,  if  you  would  not  mind  sitting  in  the  waiting-room.' 

^  No,  thank  you,  Simmonds ;  I  had  rather  walk.  I  shall  go 
slowly,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  find  it  very  hot.' 

Nevertheless  Juliet  did  find  it  very  hot  indeed. 

It  was  one  of  those  perfectly  breezeless,  cloudless  days,  when  the 
whole  air  seems  hazy  and  swimming  with  the  heat.  By  the  tuse 
'  he  had  walked  along  the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  dusty  highroad,  she 
began  to  regret  that  she  had  not  allowed  Simmonds  to  send  up  the 
boy  for  the  carriage.     But  the  worst  part  of  the  walk  was  over. 

Presently,  by  a  path  well  known  to  her  she  turned  into  a  waving 
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cornfield,  cutting  off  the  comer  of  which  she  came  to  a  small 
wicket  gate  which  led  into  her  own  park.  Here  at  once  was  shade 
and  peace  and  loveliness. 

Juliet  was  in  no  hurry ;  she  sat  down  under  the  first  tree  she 
came  to  and  took  off  her  hat. 

Before  her  lay  the  cornfield  through  which  she  had  passed, 
already  in  full  ear,  flecked  all  over  with  hlue  and  purple  cornflowers 
and  great  scarlet  poppies,  above  which  a  thousand  white  and  yellow 
butterflies  fluttered  ceaselessly ;  behind  her  were  the  great  woods 
that  were  her  own  ;  from  their  deep  shades  she  could  hear  the 
soft  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons,  the  occasional  crackle  of  the 
branches  as  some  squirrel  scampered  along  them,  and  the  soft  ever- 
lasting ripple  of  the  leaves.  A  little  stream  babbled  fresh  and 
cool  at  her  feet,  fringed  by  drooping  ferns  and  tall  meadow-sweet 
and  star-like  wild-parsley  flowers.  Behind  her,  from  the  green 
slope  hard  by,  came  the  steady  munch  of  big-eyed  dark-skinned 
Aldemey  cows  standing  knee-deep  in  the  luscious  grass ;  and  right 
above  her  head,  up  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  was  one  fluttering  lark 
singing  away  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

Sweet  sounds  and  sights  and  smells !  How  delicious,  how  wonder- 
ful, after  months  of  brick  and  mortar,  of  the  stone  pavements  and 
the  stunted  shrubs  of  London  squares  I  How  intoxicating  to  find 
oneself  suddenly  transported  into  a  scene  like  this !  What  a  feast 
for  the  tired  eyes  is  all  the  luxuriant  greenery  of  midsummer! 
What  peace  to  the  wearied  ears  and  head  are  the  hundred  hushing 
sounds  of  a  sunmier's  day  I 

Who  is  there  that  understands  the  country  with  the  deep  joy, 
the  intensity  of  appreciation,  the  delight  too  rapturous  for  words, 
of  the  imprisoned  Londoner  set  free  for  one  blessed  day  from  the 
imloveliness  of  his  daily  surroundings  ! 

It  is  worth  while  to  live  nine  months  of  the  year  in  a  city  for 
the  sake  of  the  keen  delight  of  the  other  three :  a  delight  which 
I  believe  no  country-nurtured  person,  however  fond  he  may  be 
of  country  life  and  country  pursuits,  ever  understands  and  realises 
^th  the  same  intensity. 

Juliet  had  all  the  vivid  imagination,  the  deep  poetry  of  soul, 
which  is  above  all  needful  to  constitute  a  true  lover  of  nature. 
It  was  not  merely  to  her  a  fine  day  and  a  pleasant  prospect ; 
there  was  a  whole  world  to  her  in  the  fair  sights  and  sounds  around 
her.  There  was  a  meaning  in  the  deep  shadows  under  the  trees  and 
the  yellow  glare  of  the  sunlight  beyond,  a  rhythm  in  every  babble 
of  the  brook,  a  poem  in  every  waving  flower  on  its  banks ;  it  was 
like  an  essay  on  life  to  her  to  sit  and  look  upon  it  all,  like  a  lesson 
in  all  that  is  best  and  purest  and  loveliest.     Sweet  teachings  of 
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nature  I  how  is  it  that  to  some  you  are  but  a  blank  meaningleeB 
page,  whilst  others  can  read  all  the  wisdom  of  your  hidden  story  as 
in  an  open  book  ? 

Tired  with  the  heat  of  her  journey,  and  soothed  by  the  murmtiT- 
ing  sounds  around  her,  Juliet  leant  her  head  back  against  the  lime- 
tree  under  which  she  sat,  and  gradually  fell  asleep.  A  little  breeze 
from  beneath  the  drooping  woods  caught  the.  soft  rings  of  her 
dark  hair ;  low-voiced  insects  hummed  and  buzzed  about  her ;  flakes 
of  scented  blossom  fluttered  down  from  the  lime-tree  above,  and  the 
brook  gurgling  on  beside  her  blended  vaguely  with  the  music  of  har 
dreams. 

Such  a  sweet  picture  she  looked,  sitting  there  in  her  cool  Uae 
muslin  dress,  with  her  head  thrown  a  little  back,  her  lips  a  littk 
parted,  and  her  hands  clasped  loosely  together  in  front  of  her  !  She 
looked  very  young — hardly  more  than  a  girl ;  and  yet  there  were 
many  sad  ^drooping  lines  on  the  clear  pale  face,  that  would  never 
perhaps  look  free  from  care  and  suffering  again. 

By-and-by,  a  cloud  stole  for  an  instant  over  the  face  of  the 
sun,  and  with  it  the  breeze  freshened.  With  a  start  and  a  little 
shiver,  Juliet  awoke  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  ^  I  did  not  come  down 
here  to  go  to  sleep  I '  she  said  aloud  to  herself  as  she  looked  at 
her  watch  and  found  that  she  had  wasted  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Skirting  the  shady  border  of  the  wood,  she  began  slowly  to  climb  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  presently  the  many-twisted  chimneys  and  the 
three  red  gables  of  Sotheme  Court  appeared  before  her.  Leaving 
the  park,  she  turned  into  the  gardens  through  the  shrubbery  gate. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  moving  around  the  house  or  gardens.  It 
was  about  the  men's  dinner-time,  and  the  roller  was  standing  on 
the  lawn  and  the  wheelbarrow  on  the  gravel  walk  just  as  Andrews 
and  his  assistant  had  left  them  to  go  off  to  their  midday  meal. 

The  windows  stood  wide  open,  and  soft  muslin  draperies  Hutteied 
out  from  the  morning-room.  Mrs.  Blair  had  adopted  as  her  own  the 
little  morning-room  that  used  in  the  old  days  to  be  Juliet's  special 
retreat.  It  was  here  that  she  was  sitting  on  this  particular  morning. 
A  white  muslin  dress  plentifully  adorned  with  pink  ribbons  decked 
the  somewhat  angular  lines  of  her  spare  figure,  and  a  mob-cap  of 
muslin  and  lace  to  match  invested  her  with  a  combined  el^janee 
and  simplicity  suitable  to  the  novel  character  of  a  betrothed  danuel 
in  which  she  was  now  figuring. 

She  sat  on  the  sofa,  whilst  in  front  of  her  on  a  low  stool  squatted 
the  happy  lover,  obediently  holding  a  skein  of  white  wool,  which 
his  lady-love  was  deftly  winding  off  his  outstretched  red  hands. 

'  Now,  Daniel  1 '  said  the  lady  playfully, '  how  can  I  wind  if  you 
fidget  so  ?  do  keep  still  1 ' 
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*  My  charming  love,  who  cotild  keep  still  at  the  feet  of  so  much 
heauty ! '  returned  the  lover  gallantly ;  *  when  the  heart  is  on  fire, 
the — ahem,  the — a — tenement  of  clay  is  naturally  restless ! ' 

Mr.  Lamplough  was  secretly  ardently  desiring  to  get  up,  as  the 
position  into  which  Mrs.  Blair  had  sportively  pushed  him  was  be- 
gimiing  to  be  sadly  trying  to  his  back  and  knees. 

'  You  naughty  darling  I '  she  answered,  laughing  affectedly  and 
shaking  her  finger  at  him ;  '  always  flattering  your  poor  Maria ! 
\    When  we  are  married,  Daniel,  I  am  afraid  you  will  no  longer  make 
me  such  pretty  speeches  I ' 

The  Eeverend  Daniel   promptly  reflected  that,  when  he  was 

married,  he  was  not  likely  to  waste  much  time  squatting  on  the 

floor  like  a  journeyman  tailor  at  his  Maria's  feet ;  but  courtship,  as 

;  he  was  well  aware,  brings  its  own  appointed  duties. 

'         '  Cruel,  cruel  angel  1 '  he  exclaimed  tragically ;   *  already  you 

I  begin  to  doubt  my  devotion  ! ' 

I*  Never,  my  dearest  love — do  not  suspect  your  own  Maria  I  it  is 
my  exquisite  sensitiveness  that  leads  me  for  one  moment  astray. 
Doubt  you,  my  love  ! — you  that  are  the  kindred  soul  so  long  sought 
for  in  vain  by  this  widowed,  lonely  heart ! ' 

And  here  Mrs.  Blair,  dropping  the  ball  of  wool,  melted  into 
gentle  tearless  sobs  behind  her  lace  handkerchief;  upon  which  Mr. 
Lamplough  joyfully  seized  the  opportunity  of  releasing  his  cramped 
legs  from  their  aching  posture,  and  rising  from  the  ground  with 
difficulty,  by  holding  on  to  the  comer  of  the  table,  he  landed  him- 
self safely  upon  the  so&  by  his  Maria's  side,  where  he  proceeded 
to  clasp  her  somewhat  shrinking  form  to  the  rumpled  and  not  alto- 
gether spotless  shirt-fi-ont  which  veiled  his  manly  bosom. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  in  the  proceedings  of  these  fond 
lovers  that  an  intruding  shadow  suddenly  darkened  the  window. 

With  a  little  scream,  Mrs.  Blair  pirshed  back  her  lover. 

*  We  are  watched,  Daniel ! '  she  cried  ;  *for  Heaven's  sake,  leave 
me!* 

The  Eeverend  Daniel  had  also  caught  sight  of  the  interloping 
somebody  outside,  and  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  act  the  adoring  lover  in  strict  privacy  with  this  charm- 
ing widow,  but  he  had  no  fancy  for  making  himself  ridiculous  be- 
'-  fore  a  third  person.  With  a  sudden  bound,  he  sprang  to  the  door ; 
and  when  Juliet  Travers,  pushing  aside  the  muslin  curtains,  stepped 
in  through  the  long  French  window,  she  just  caught  sight  of  a 
pair  of  black  legs  flying  precipitately  through  the  door. 

It  did  not  strike  her  that  she  had  come  in  at  an  inopportime 
moment.  It  could  not  have  been  Higgs,  of  course,  who  had  bolted  in 
so  undignified  a  manner ;  and  it  only  vaguely  crossed  her  mind  that 

■ 
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Mrs.  Blair's  visitor,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  an  unpleasaaily 
rough  manner  of  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Blair,  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  her  stepdaughter,  jumped 
up  with  a  little  cry  of  genuine  astonishnient. 

'  My  dearest  Juliet,  how  you  made  me  start !  I  could  not 
think  who  it  was.  What  made  you  come  in  that  way  ?  and  what 
has  brought  you  down  to-day  ?  and  why  did  you  not  write,  my 
darling  girl  ?  and,  dear  me !  you  must  have  walked  from  the  station 
— ^and  in  all  this  heat  I ' 

'  Yes,  I  walked — ^  answered  Juliet  quietly,  as  she  threw  down 
her  hat  and  sunshade  upon  the  table.  ^  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you,  Mrs.  Blair — something  that  could  not  well  be  written ;  so  I 
thought  it  best  to  come  down  myself.' 

*  Have  you,  dearest  Juliet  ?  but  you  will  have  something  to  eat 
first  ?  surely  you  must  want  something  after  your  journey — a  cup 
of  tea  or  a  little  claret,  at  all  events,  to  cool  you  ? ' 

'  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Blair,'  answered  Juliet,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  stepmother's  arm  as  she  was  rising  to  ring  the  bell ;  *  do  not 
ring  for  anything — I  shall  have  the  carriage  to  take  me  on  to 
Broadley  to  lunch  as  soon  a^  I  have  said  what  I  have  to  say  to  yoa 
I  want  nothing  but  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.' 

Something  in  Juliet's  manner  suddenly  filled  Mrs^  Blair  with  a 
vague  apprehension. 

*  Dear  me  I '  she  said,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh ;  *  what  canyon 
have  to  say  to  me,  Juliet  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  delighted  to  listen  to 
anything  you  have  to  say ;  but  is  it  so  very  important,  that  yon 
cannot  even  rest  and  have  some  limcheon  first  ? ' 

*  Yes,  it  is  very  important,'  answered  Juliet  gravely.  And  then 
for  a  minute  she  was  silent,  standing  looking  sternly  down  upon 
the  woman  who  had  wronged  her  so  deeply  and  so  remorselessly. 

Mrs.  Blair  had  turned  a  little  pale  under  her  rouge,  and  her 
heart  was  thumping  in  a  manner  very  unusual  to  her.  She  could 
not  meet  her  stepdaughter's  eye,  but  sat  fidgeting  nervously  with 
the  pink  ribbon  bows  on  the  front  of  her  dress. 

*  I  have  seen  Ernestine,'  began  Juliet.  A  sudden  sense  of  relief 
sent  the  blood  back  into  Mrs.  Blair's  face. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Juliet,'  she  said  with  alacrity, '  I  know  that  jou 
have  come  to  plead  with  me  about  that  poor  misguided  girl!  I 
see  she  has  been  to  you  with  some  tale  about  my  cruelty  and 
harshness  in  sending  her  away  so  suddenly ;  it  is  just  like  your 
goodness  and  charity  of  heart  to  take  her  part  and  to  come  down  to 
plead  for  her — and  of  course  it  d^oe»  sound  rather  severe,  I  admit, 
after  so  many  years,  to  send  her  off  at  a  day's  notice ;  but  if  you 
heard  all  the  rights  of  it,  and  my  version  of  the  stoiy,  I  think  joa 
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would  agree  teith  me  that  I  have  done  perfectly  right  in  sending 
her  away — such  a  flighty,  untrustworthy  wretch  as  she  has  turned 
out,  and  has  been  giving  herself  such  airs — impertinence  to  my 
visitors,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides  I ' 

*  You  are  mistaken,'  answered  Juliet  quietly ;  '  it  is^  not  about 
your  dismissal  of  your  maid  that  I  came  to  speak.  Whatever  I  may 
or  may  not  think  of  your  sending  her  away  so  suddenly^  you  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  I  should  not  dream  of  interfering 
with  or  questioning  your  arrangements.  No,  Mrs.  Blair,  it  is  not  of 
your  maid's  dismissal,  but  of  something  which  she  told  me  that  I 
have  to  speak  to  you.' 

Again  the  colour  fled  from  Mrs.  Blair's  cheeks. 

*  Something  she  told  you  1 '  she  repeated  blankly. 

'There  was  a  letter,'  said  Juliet,  'a  letter  which  should  have 
been  received  by  me  five  years  ago — that  letter  is  now,  or  was  until 
yesterday,  in  Ernestine's  possession.  Mrs.  Blair,  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  why  that  letter  never  reached  me  ? ' 

'  A  letter  ? — I  cannot  think  what  you  mean !  What  have  I  to 
do  with  Ernestine's  letters  ?  what  on  earth  do  you  suppose  that  I 
am  likely  to  know  about  it?'  faltered  Mrs.  Blair,  whilst  there 
flashed  rapidly  through  her  mind  the  recollection  of  all  that  had 
Itappened  on  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of  that  letter  which  she 
had  destroyed. 

As  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday  she  remembered  tearing 
it  in  half  upon  her  maid's  sudden  entrance,  and  then  throwing  it 
into  tlie  fire.  No,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  its  destruction — 
she  remembered  well  how  the  bright  flames  had  danced  up  and 
licked  up  the  white  paper  in  a  second,  and  how  the  charred  and 
blackened  fragments  had  fluttered  with  the  smoke  up  into  the  chim- 
ney. It  was  as  plain  before  her  eyes  as  if  she  could  see  it  now. 
The  letter  had  most  assuredly  been  utterly  destroyed.  Ernestine 
might  have  guessed  at  the  story  and  raked  it  up  out  of  i-evenge, 
but  she  could  have  no  possible  proof — and  who  would  believe  the 
word  of  a  discarded  servant  against  that  of  her  mistress  ?  She 
might  (putting  together  the  fact  of  her  fetching  the  bag  and 
seeing  the  blazing  letter)  have  got  hold  of  the  truth,  but  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  she  could  bring  forward  any  evidence  to 
support  her  accusation;  therefore  Mrs.  Blair  rapidly  decided  that 
her  best  and  safest  plan  was  to  brazen  it  out  and  to  deny  it  utterly. 

'I  really  cannot  think  what  you  are  talking  about,  Juliet,'  she 
said,  in  well-feigned  bewilderment.  ^  You  look  at  me  in  such  a 
strange  manner — you  seem  almost  to  be  accusing  me  of  something  I ' 
she  added,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

*  I  do  accuse  you  of  something ;  I  accuse  you  of  intercepting  and 
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destroying  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Colonel  Fleming  just  before 
he  went  away  to  India ! ' 

« Juliet,  you  positively  insult  me  1  what  can  you  mean  ?  I 
intercept  a  letter,  indeed !  /  interfere  with  another  person's  ^mr 
spondence !  What  on  earth  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  never  was  so 
insulted  in  my  life  1 '  and  Mrs.  Bhiir's  voice  actuaUy  quivered  with 
the  force  of  her  righteous  indignation. 

'  Then,  how  do  you  account  for  this  ? '  said  JuUet,  unfastenmg 
her  pocket-book  and  holding  out  to  her  the  torn  letter  whid 
Ernestine  had  brought  her.  '  This,  Mrs.  Blair,  your  maid  found  in 
the  lining  of  a  dress  which  you  had  given  her ! ' 

Mrs.  Blair  stared  blankly  and  speechlessly  at  the  fragment  in 
Juliet's  hand;  she  recogni^  the  letter  immediately,  but  the 
sight  of  it  filled  her  with  utter  amazement.  How  on  earth  did 
Ernestine  get  hold  of  it  ?  for  of  course  she  knew  at  once  that  the 
dress  story  was  a  fabrication. 

'  I  know  nothing  of  it,'  she  faltered  at  last ;  *  I  never  saw  it 
before  :  it  must  have  been  Ernestine's  doing  entirely.' 

« What  motive  could  Ernestine  have  had  ? '  exclaimed  Juli^ 
impatiently.  *  Mrs.  Blair,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  deny  what  is 
as  plain  as  daylight.  You  knew  that  I  expected  a  letter  frofm 
Colonel  Fleming,  for  I  had  told  you  that  he  was  going  to  write  to 
me.  You  watched  for  it  and  intercepted  it ;  how  it  came  into 
your  maid's  possession  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  I  do  know 
that  you — and  you  alone — stole  my  letter.' 

Then  Mrs.  Blair,  driven  from  her  last  entrenchment,  burst 
into  tears.  « I  did  it  for  the  best,  Juliet — indeed,  indeed  I  did.  I 
was  so  afraid  you  would  be  led  into  making  an  imprudent  matck. 
I  only  wished  for  your  happiness.' 

'  My  happiness  I '  repeated  her  stepdaughter  scornfully.  '  You 
did  not  think  much  of  my  happiness,  I  fancy.  All  you  wanted  was 
your  own  selfish  ends  and  your  own  cruel  revenge  on  a  girl  whom 
you  always  hated  and  envied.' 

'  Dearest  Juliet,  do  not  speak  so  I  Pray  believe  me — I  meant  it 
for  the  best,  I  did  indeed ! '  and  Mrs.  Blair  sobbed  and  wrung  her 
hands,  and  looked  the  picture  of  woe. 

'  And  do  you  know  what  your  "  best "  has  done  for  me  ? 
answered  Juliet  in  a  low  concentrated  voice  ; '  do  you  know  that 
you  have  ruined  my  happiness  and  embittered  my  soul  ?  do  you 
know  that  you  have  spoilt  two  lives,  his  and  mine  ?  Remember  that, 
if  evil  were  to  come  of  it,  it  would  be  yotir  fault — ^lie  at  yoiff  door ; 
and  bitterest  ciurses  would  fall  upon  your  head.' 

*  Juliet,  Juliet,  spare  me ! '  cried  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Blair* 
covering  her  ears  with  both  her  hands. 
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*What  had  I  done — ^  continued  Juliet  bitterly  and  wildly; 
'good  heavens  I  what  had  I  done  to  you,  that  you  should  have 
punished  me  so  cruelly  ?  What  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  had 
I  been  guilty  of  to  deserve  such  a  terrible  retaliation  ?  Had  you 
not  lived  under  my  roof,  been  fed  at  my  expense,  been  treated  in 
my  house  with  all  due  honour  and  respect  as  my  father's  widow  ? 
Are  you  not  human,  have  you  no  womanly  pity,  that  you  were  not 
able  to  stop  short  of  breaking  my  heart !  How  could  you  do  it ! 
(rood  Grod  !  woman,  how  could  you  do  it  I ' 

She  flung  up  her  hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  whilst  tears 
hot  and  bitter  welled  up  suddenly  into  her  eyes. 

At  the  sight  of  her  stepdaughter's  emotion  Mrs.  Blair  recovered 
her  presence  of  mind. 

For  one  moment,  in  her  utter  discomfiture,  she  had  sobbed  and 
prayed  and  owned  herself  to  be  guilty :  but  she  soon  began 
shrewdly  to  perceive  that  it  would  never  answer  for  her  to  be  too 
hnmble  or  too  penitent. 

The  worst  was  over.  Juliet,  it  is  true,  knew  of  her  treachery 
and  baseness,  but  she  was  not  likely  to  betray  that  knowledge  to 
others.  After  all,  the  cards  were  still  in  her  own  hands,  for  Juliet's 
secret  was  in  her  possession.  She  was  a  married  woman,  and  she 
Wed  another  man — here  to  her  very  face  she  had  acknowledged 
ill  what  a  hold  such  a  confession  gave  Mrs.  Blair  over  her  step- 
daughter ! 

Drawing  herself  up  with  a  look  of  virtuous  horror,  Mrs.  Blair 
addressed  her  stepdaughter  in  an  altered  voice. 

*  Jidiet,  I  am  amazed  at  you.  Whatever  my  faults  may  have 
been — and  I  confess  that  I  am  sorry  now  for  what  was  simply  an 
error  of  judgment,  caused  by  over-anxiety  for  your  happiness  and 
welfare — whatever  fnfi%iok&  I  may  have  committed,  I  have  at  all 
events  never  lost  sight  of  the  decencies,  I  may  say  the  moralities, 
of  life.  But  can  I  believe  my  ears,  that  you,  a  married  woman,  the 
wife  of  Cecil  Travers,  have  the  audacity  to  confess  to  me,  your 
father's  widow — a  pure-minded,  virtuous  woman — to  own  to  m« 
with  your  own  lips  that  you  love  another  man  who  is  not  your 
husband ! ' 

'  Silence,  woman ! '  cried  Juliet,  starting  from  her  seat  and 
crimsoning  with  anger  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair  ; '  how  dare  you 
say  such  words  I  what  is  it  to  you  whom  I  love  or  whom  I  don't 
love?' 

'  I  am  disgusted — simply  disgusted  I '  said  the  widow,  turning 
away  and  waving  her  scented  handkerchief  before  her  face  as  if  the 
thought  of  Juliet's  iniquities  made  her  feel  faint. 

Juliet  stifled  down  her  anger  and  laughed  a  short  bitter  laugh. 
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*  You  will  probably  be  still  more  disg^usted  at  what  I  have  to 
say  further  to  you,  Mrs.  Blair,'  she  said  scornfully.  '  You  have 
made  my  house  your  home  for  several  years — I  do  not  care  that 
you  should  do  so  any  longer.  As  soon  as  it  is  conYenient  to  you, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  find  another  abode.  I  do  not 
wish  to  hustle  you  out  with  unkind  haste,  but  my  house  is,  after 
your  insulting  words  and  your  wicked  conduct  to  me,  no  longer 
fitted  to  be  your  home.' 

Mrs.  Blair  turned  livid  with  rage.  She  was  silent  for  a  minute, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  smile  of  triumph,  she  got  up  and  made  her 
stepdaughter  a  sweeping  curtsey. 

'  Very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Travers,  I  am  sure  1  Yonr 
revenge  is  very  nicely  aimed,  certainly ;  only,  unfortunately,  it  has 
no  power  to  wound  me.  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  you  that  I 
no  longer  require  the  kind  shelter  of  your  house,  which  I  should  in 
any  case  have  left  altogether  in  a  few  months — to  oblige  you,  I  will 
make  it  a  few  weeks.  But  as  I  am  going  to  be  married  vezy 
shortly,  and  have  a  house  of  my  own  in  London,  I  am  fortimatelj 
quite  independent  of  the  charitable  tender  mercies  of  my  step- 
daughter.' 

^  To  be  married  I '  gasped  Juliet  in  amazement. 

'  Yes — very  wonderful,  of  course,'  said  the  widow,  smiling  and 
fanning  herself  with  great  aa/ng-froid.  ^  Wonderful,  of  course,  hot 
nevertheless  true.  My  future  husband  is  the  eminent  divine  the 
Beverend  Daniel  Lamplough,  who  has  a  nice  house  in  Eccleston 
Street.  I  dare  say  I  can  hurry  on  my  marriage  to  oblige  you,  Juliet,  ^ 
and  turn  out  of  Sotheme  in  about  five  or  six  weeks.  Have  you 
anything  else  to  say  to  me? ' 

No,  Juliet  had  nothing  else  to  say.  In  truth,  she  was  so  much 
astounded  at  this  unexpected  piece  of  news,  that  she  forgot  all  her 
anger  in  blank  bewildered  amazement. 

She  could  only  take  her  leave  shortly  and  coldly,  and  depart  bf 
the  way  she  came ;  whilst  Mrs.  Blair,  triumphant  to  the  hist, 
laughed  a  scornful  laugh  of  victory  as  her  adversary  went  out. 

^  I  had  the  best  of  it  there,  I  think  I '  she  said  aloud,  as  sooo  aA 
Juliet  was  out  of  hearing. 

And  there  is  no  denying  it :  she  liad  very  much  the  best  of  it. 
Juliet  had  been  out-trumped  I 

{To  he  continued,) 
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Chapter   IV. 

HACHELLS. 

one  who  had  seen  Machells  could  have  doubted  the  truth  of 

that  general  report  which  gave  as  much  poverty  as  pride  to 

:    the  good  old  family  so  fast  going  to  the  dogs — poverty  of  such 

extent  as  made  it  incumbent  on  the  young  people  to  marry  money 

if  they  would  keep  anything  like  a  footing  in  the  county. 

iFor  many  generations  a  JNIachell  had  been  the  leading  man 
rf  the  neighbourhood,  and  beyond ;  but  now  the  day  of  small 
J  things  had  taken  the  place  of  the  lordly  years,  and  retribu- 
;  tion  had  trodden  close  on  the  heels  of  folly.  As  so  often  happens, 
J  this  retribution  had  struck  the  innocent,  not  the  guilty;  the 
children's  teeth  had  been  set  on  edge  by  the  sour  grapes  which  not 
they  but  their  fathers  had  eaten ;  and  Wilfrid  and  Arthur  and 
Hilda  had  to  suffer  for  what  the  Sir  Gilberts  and  Sir  Wilfrids,  now 
mouldering  in  the  dust,  had  done  before  them.  There  was  no 
money  for  anything  but  the  absolute  necessities  of  decent  living ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present,  what  was  and 
what  ought  to  be,  was  in  truth  a  tragedy  of  its  kind. 

Nothing  was  kept  up  even  to  the  shadow  of  its  former  state ; 
and  both  within  and  without  the  slow  progress  of  decay  was  like 
a  death  creeping  over  the  whole  surface  of  things.  What  had 
once  been  trim,  smooth- shaven  lawn  was  now  a  patch  of  meadow 
grass  railed  off  for  future  hay ;  what  should  have  been  dainty 
flower-beds,  delicately  tended,  in  the  quaint  Italian  garden,  were 
now  masses  of  common  flowering  bushes  and  hardy  cottage  plants 
which  needed  no  shifting,  bedding  out,  nor  housing,  and  were 
managed  with  such  coarse  care  as  tliey  required  by  the  one  man 
and  his  boy  who  did  all  the  out-of-door  work  of  the  place.  The 
steps  and  balustrades,  with  the  large  Tuscan  vases  standing  on  them, 
were  broken  and  cnmibling ;  the  fountain  was  choked  and  ruined 
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— ^the  Tritons  without  bands  and  the  dolphins  without  tails;  the 
fishponds  were  stagnant  tracts  of  slime  and  duckweed,  whence  the 
carp  and  the  gold-fish  had  long  ago  disappeared ;  the  park  iros 
let  out  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  grazing-ground ;  all  the 
available  timber  had  been  cut  down,  and  none  planted  in  its  stead ; 
more  than  three  parts  of  the  famous  kitchen  garden,  where  Lord 
Bacon  was  supposed  to  have  walked  and  talked,  had  been  giveanp 
to  weeds ;  and  the  magnificent  houses  built  by  Sir  Gilbert's  Mher 
were  closed  because  costing  too  much  to  keep  up.     They  might 
have  been  a  source  of  income  however,  had  they  been  managed  on 
business  principles  ;  but  no  Machell  had  yet  farmed  out  his  pines 
or  his  grapes,  his  early  plums,  his  late  peaches,  his  magnifioent 
pears.     The  pride  of  the  family,  which  had  for  its  motto  '  Break 
not  bend,'  had  kept  even  step  with  its  poverty,  and  money  had 
never  been  raised  by  them  save  by  the  methods  recognized  as 
allowable  among  gentlemen — that  is,  by  nothing  savouring  rf 
trade.     It  was  no  disgrace  to  encumber  the  estate  with  mortgages 
till  it  was  nearly  swamped,  nor  to  let  out  the  park  into  grazing* 
ground.     That  did  not  come  under  the  liead  of  trade.     Dealing 
with  land  is  not  trade.     But  to  have  sold  peaches  and  grapes  ai 
Co  vent  Garden  would  have  been  a  degradation ;  and,  if  poor,  the 
Machells  had  never  been  degraded. 

The  roomy  stables  and  the  paved  yard  where  the  kennels  had 
been,  the  fine  offices  which  made  a  small  village  in  themselves, 
were  becoming  pitifully  dilapidated  for  want  of  that  little  8tit45h 
in  time  which  is  as  necessary  with  bricks  and  mortar  as  with 
needles  and  thread  ;  but  what  could  Sir  Gilbert  and  my  lady  do 
with  stabling  for  twenty  horses,  they  who  had  only  a  basket- 
carriage  and  a  cob,  and  whose  kennels  were  tenanted  by  one 
old  wolf-hoimd,  sole  representative  of  his  yelping  brethren? 
Spiders  and  bats,  mildew  and  dry-rot,  held  the  yard  buildings  whidi 
had  once  been  as  much  part  of  the  show  as  the  maze  and  the  feraefy, 
the  flower  garden  and  Lord  Bacon's  walk,  the  vinery  and  stove 
plants,  and  the  state  apartments  of  the  house  with  their  Ldys  and 
Sir  Godfirey  Knellers,  their  Vandykes  and  Sdvres  vases.  And  the 
spiders  and  the  bats,  with  their  destructive  surroundings,  were 
clearly  getting  the  best  of  it. 

Within,  things  were  as  melancholy  as  without.  The  fiunify 
lived  in  one  wing,  and  that  the  smaller  and  less  pretentioaa. 
Their  two  maids  and  a  man  represented  the  battalion  of 
retainers  which  the  former  Machells  had  fed  and  hoiised; 
and  the  place  which  had  feasted  princes  had  now  for  its  BdOfit 
frequent  guest  the  traditional  Duke  Humphrey  of  the 
The  furniture  was  old  and  shabby,  and  only  the  most 
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repairs  were  done.  My  lady  expressed  herself  everywhere  as  de- 
lighting in  the  subdued  tones  of  old  material,  while  despising  the 
staring  crudities  of  new  stuffs.  She  even  extended  this  predilec- 
tion to  that  hideous  drawing-room  chintz  of  theirs,  where  huge 
bunches  of  port-wine-coloured  flowers  on  a  sickly  buff  ground 
travestied  nature  and  put  art  to  shame ;  and  she  stood  to  her 
colours  manfully,  even  when  confronted  with  the  newest  theories 
and  the  latest  dyes.  She  talked,  too,  learnedly  and  sesthetically 
on  woman's  dress  and  the  hideous  vulgarity  of  modem  fashions ; 
and  as  her  plain  straight-cut  black  gown,  with  the  black  lace 
kerchief  round  her  head,  like  a  small  mantilla,  became  her  to  per- 
fection, her  style,  necessitated  by  poverty,  had  its  advantages,  and 
for  once  want  of  money  ensured  harmony  and  grace. 

Sir  Gilbert  also  went  in  for  simple  living  by  choice.  His 
wife's  character  had  a  certain  compelling  quality  which  had 
dominated  his  softer  fibre  for  many  years  now ;  and  the  two  made 
the  best  of  the  bad  which  they  could  not  mend,  and  showed  no  blot 
which  a  censorious  world  could  hit. 

They  had  made  an  imprudent  marriage  in  the  days  of  their 

fervid  youth  when  each  had  thought  that  life  would  be  wrecked 

•without  the  other ;  and  that  money  and  estate,  the  past  and  the 

fnture,  the  family  name  and  the  children's  fortunes,  might  all  go 

to  the  wall  provided  only  they  had  love  and  each  other.     If  they 

had  found  out  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  young  love  and  its 

rosy   hours  are  of  no  vital  value  to  the  real  life  of  man — that 

youthful  heartbreak  is  better  to  bear  than  debts  and  impecuniosity 

in  maturity  ;  while  the  solid  things  of  life — ^the  education  of  the 

children,  the  professions  of  the  sons,  the  friends,  including  the 

husbands    of   good   degree  and  satisfactory   settlements,   to   be 

gathered  round  the  daughters,  the  county  influence,   political 

power,  and  social  supremacy  given  by  the  wealth  with  which  an 

old  name  is  surrounded — are  the  things  for  which  rational  men 

and  women  do  well  to  renounce  their  personal  inclinations  and 

romantic  dreams, — if  they  had  found  out  all  this,  they  did  not  give 

tiie  world  the  benefit  of  the  discovery,  nor  even  acknowledge  it  to 

each  other.     They  kept  as  fair  a  front  in  this  as  in  all   else; 

behind  the  closed  doors  as  before  the  face  of  man ;  and,  save  by 

their  oft-repeated   injunctions  that  their   children  must   marry 

money,  said  no  word  by  which  it  might  be  thought  that  marrying 

for  love  had  been  in  their  case  a  blunder. 

Their  children  must  marry  money;  and  Lady  Machell  had 
already  predetermined  where.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  Guy 
Perceval  of  the  Manor  for  Hilda,  although  Guy  Perceval,  with  the 
Manor  or  without  it,  waa  by  no  means  the  man  on  whom  Hilda 
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would  have  fixed  her  own  eyes  for  herself.  He  was  small,  plain, 
eccentric,  pragmatical ;  a  man  given  to  '  views,'  heaven  help  him! 
and  with  a  passion  for  hobbies  which  he  rode  at  a  hard  gallop  and 
generally  to  death.  He  was  never  long  fixed  to  anything,  and  had 
already  touched  the  surface  of  all  the  sciences,  and  rearranged 
the  universe  as  often  as  he  had  skimmed  the  pages  of  the  last 
popular  handbook.  He  thought  this  restlessness  was  a  profound 
love  of  truth,  and  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for  which  he 
ought  to  give  Grod  and  his  nurse  thanks ;  he  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark  had  he  called  it  fluidity  of  brain  and  inability  to  anchoi 
or  to  grow.  But  then  he  had  a  rent-roll  of  fifteen  thousand  a  year, 
and  these  were  as  fifteen  thousand  cherubim  to  hymn  his  praiaes, 
while  a  few  insignificant  accusing  angels  wrote  down  his  small 
demerits. 

If  Guy  Perceval  was  to  be  stalked  for  Hilda,  Jemima  Brovn  de 
Pamnelle  was  marked  down  for  Wilfrid.  For  the  mioment  Arihnr, 
the  younger  son,  was  left  with  a  future  xmdesignated ;  but  my  lady 
had  her  eye  on  a  certain  Helen  Lawrence  who  was  to  be  made  the 
heiress  of  the  family  name  and  estates,  while  her  two  sisters  wooJd  i 
receive  only  younger  children's  portions.  It  would  be  a  greifc 
match  for  him,  for  the  Lawrences  were  pleasant  as  well  as  rich ; ' 
but  he  was  so  handsome — so  winning  and  charming  in  everyway—^ 
that  his  mother  thought  the  thing  would  not  be  difficult  when  the 
times  were  ripe.  As  yet  they  were  not  ripe,  Helen  being  only 
fifteen  and  Arthur  just  twenty-four ;  which  narrowed  my  lad/i 
cares  to  the  task  of  prevention  only,  keeping  off  undesirables  until 
she  could  advocate  the  claims  of  fitness. 

As  for  Wilfrid,  he  had  but  to  walk  over  the  course  whenever 
he  chose  to  lift  the  stakes — stakes  manifestly  laid  in  his  way  by  a 
beneficent  Providence,  as  my  lady  honestly  believed ;  for  she  had 
a  firm  conviction  that  Providence  gives  itself  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  people  of  old  name  and  good  condition,  and  takes  care  to  send 
them  dock-leaves  when  they  have  stung  themselves  with  nettld, 
and  to  provide  rafts  when  they  have  deliberately  flung  themsdvet 
from  safe  places  into  deep  waters.  Jemima  Brown  de  Paumelle 
was  to  be  Wilfrid's  dock-leaf.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it 
When  he  could  or  would  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  to  be  hit 
shrinking  and  reluctant  wife,  the  fatted  calf  would  be  shun  at 
Paumelle  House  in  a  jubilant  assent,  and  everything  would  be 
arranged  without  a  hitch  between  the  parents.  For  the  principab 
in  this  act  of  barter  something  else  might  be  said. 

With  her  keen  perception  of  chances  sharpened  to  the  utmoet 
by  her  needs,  and  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  certain  social  goods, 
Lady  Machell  had  called  on  the  Brown  de  Paumelles  so  soon  as  they 
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bad  finished  and  furnished  their  big  barrack-like  house  with  its 
forty  bedrooms  and  acres  of  glass,  and  had  fairly  established  them- 
selves in  the  country  with  their  appalling  magnificence  overflowing 
at  all  four  comers.  It  was  she  who  had  opened  for  them  the  huis 
clos  of  the  county  families,  who  had  been  their  steadfast  friend  and 
indefatigable  chaperon.  She  helped  poor  timid  little  Mrs.  Brown 
with  words  of  advice  as  to  her  dinners  and  delicate  suggestions  as 
to  her  dress;  she  shored  up  her  feebleness  in  public  and  en- 
lightened her  ignorance  in  private,  while  she  did  her  best  to 
manipulate  the  coarse-grained  husband  into  tolerable  shape,  and  to 
make  the  daughter  less  of  a  scarecrow  than  nature  and  a  defective 
taste  in  millinery  had  hitherto  made  her.  The  Brown  de  Pau- 
melles  worshipped  my  lady,  who  was  big  and  handsome,  and,  though 
prond  and  scheming,  both  kindly  and  gracious  when  things  were 
not  going  wrong  and  men  and  circumstances  ranged  as  she 
marshalled.  Flying  at  higher  game  as  she  did,  she  never  frittered 
away  her  influence  on  minor  matters ;  so  that  the  soap-boiler 
himiself,  made  wary  by  success,  was  forced  to  confess  that  lier 
friendship  for  them  must  be  genuine  and  not  for  what  she  could 
get  out  of  them,  seeing  that  she  got  nothing  and  that  the  loan 
nhicfa,  in  the  beginning,  he  had  prophesied  Sir  Gilbert  would  ask 
far  before  the  month  was  out,  seemed  no  nearer  now  after  three 
years  of  close  friendship  (?)  than  it  was  at  the  first. 

The  hand  of  his  pinch^i  and  overweighted  little  daughter  was 
a  price  which  the  wealthy  parvenu  was  willingly  prepared  to  pay 
for  a  life-long  alliance  with  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county, 
even  if  under  a  temporary  pecuniary  eclipse.  He  loved  his 
[daughter  truly,  who,  with  her  mother,  would  have  been  so  much 
ippier  had  they  never  emerged  from  their  modest  eight-roomed 
lUa  at  Clapton,  never  driven  in  anything  more  aristocratic  than  a 
four-wheeled  cab,  nor  known  a  more  costly  dissipation  than  the 
ipper  boxes  at  the  theatre,  and  a  fortnight  at  Margate  in  August ; 
id  he  thought  that  he  was  doing  the  best  for  her  ultimate  welfare 
giving  her  to  a  powerful,  fastidious,  masterful  man  like  Wilfrid 
^hell,  with  a  known  bad  temper,  a  will  hammered  out  of  iron, 
id  a  place  in  the  county  which  only  those  born  and  bred  to  the 
ler  could  rightly  fill.  In  the  same  way  Sir  Gilbert  and  my 
ly  thought  that  they  were  doing  the  best  by  their  son  when  they 
led  on  him  as  his  wife  a  pale,  limp,  colourless  little  girl  whose 
ichea  were  to  her  so  much  slavery,  and  whose  title,  when  it  came, 
rould  oppress  her  like  a  crime  and  make  her  ashamed  of  her  un- 
before  the  very  kitchenmaid  and  footboy — pressing  on  him 
his  wife  a  woman  whom  he  could  never  love,  and  who  would 
|]iever  love  him  ;  who  would  exasperate  him  by  her  timidity,  by  her 
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want  of  breeding,  by  her  ignorance  of  his  shibboleth  all  through; 
who  would  strengthen  his  natural  spirit  of  domination  until  it 
became  well-bred  brutality  by  her  invertebrate  acquiescence,  her 
abject  submission ;  between  whom  and  him  would  not  be  a  thought 
in  common ;  and  who,  if  they  lived  together  to  the  end  of  time, 
would  never  be  friends  nor  even  intimate  acquaintances.  And  all 
this  ruin  of  two  lives  because  the  soap-boiler  coimted  his  hundreds 
by  thousands,  and  Machells  wanted  a  few  loads  of  bricks,  while  that 
hideous  old  chintz,  with  its  bunches  of  port-mne-coloured  flowezs 
on  a  pale  buff  ground  was  considerably  the  worse  for  wear. 

But  Wilfrid  still  hung  fire.     He  knew  that  it  had  to  be  done; 
but,  strong  and  resolute  of  will  as  he  was,  he  staved  off  the  eril 
day  year  by  year,  and  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  it.     He  alwajs 
said  to  himself  that  he  would  wait  till  he  was  thirty,  and  then  he 
would.     He  was  thirty  now — just  eleven  yeai^s  older  than  Muriel 
and  six  than  Arthur ;  but  he  had  not  said  those  decisive  mudi 
which  Mr.  Brown  de  Paumelle,  as  well  as  Sir  Gilbert  and  Ledy  j 
Machell,  were  so  anxious  to  ratify.     Old  Brown,  a  little  incited 
thereto  by  my  lady's  delicately  veiled  conjectures,  thought  tiUk 
perhaps  something  would  come  out  of  the  ball  to  be  given  eft 
Jemima's  coming  of  age.    Partly  for  this  reason,  he  resolved  that  ft' 
should  be  the  most  splendid  affair  of  its  kind  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  Lady  Machell  promising  for  her  ovftj 
set  in  the  county ;  hoping  to  make  *  Captain  Wilfrid '  see  so  dea^j 
the  difference  between  Paumelle  House  and  Machells,  and  whafti 
money  could  do  for  his  family,  that  he  would  no  longer  hesitate  to 
patch  his  stately  rags  with  modem  golden  shoddy,  albeit  a  littk 
dirty  in  the  earlier  strands. 

And  Wilfrid,  too,  put  this  terrible  ball  before  him  as  the 
spring-board  whence  he  must  take  that  leap  by  which  he  wookl 
restore  the  fortunes  of  his  house  and  lose  his  personal  happinesi 
and  private  self-respect  for  ever.  Yet,  after  all,  what  did  it  signify^ 
he  used  to  think,  with  that  cynical  disbelief  in  the  higher  things  of 
life  which  runs  through  the  stronger  lines  of  modem  thought.  A 
few  years  more  or  less,  and  one  thing  is  exactly  like  another.  Y<m 
marry  with  love  and  you  grow  into  coldness ;  or  you  many  witk 
coldness  and  you  grow  into  tolerance — ^where  is  the  difference?  But 
money  remains  a  fixed  quantity ;  and  a  good  cook  is  a  great  fact. 

If  only  there  had  been  no  such  person  as  Muriel  Smith,  (te 
thing  would  have  been  done  two  years  ago.  But  when  a  man  haa 
living  within  an  easy  walk  of  him  the  woman  who,  of  all  olhei«» 
is  his  ideal  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be,  it  makes  his  mairiago 
with  one  totally  uninteresting  and  unsympathetic  a  difficult 
matter,  and  excuses  the  delay  which,  seeing  that  the  thing  muat 
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needs  be,  and  that  it  is  the  dock-leaf  sent  by  Providence  for 
nettles,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  weak.  Still,  it  had  to  be  done ;  and 
Muriel  notwithstanding,  it  should  be  done ;  and  the  ball  oh 
Jemima's  coming  of  age  would  be  the  occasion  when.  But  because 
he  was  sore  and  ill  at  ease  with  himself  and  life  all  round,  because 
he  was  decidedly  ill-tempered  and,  when  he  was  in  pain,  not 
disinclined  to  pass  it  on,  Wilfrid  had  as  yet  said  nothing  to  either 
Sir  Gilbert  or  Lady  Machell  of  his  intention  to  restore  their 
peace  of  mind  by  his  own  matrimonial  suicide.  He  meant  to 
make  them  happy  and  gather  his  dock-leaf  as  was  expected  of 
him ;  but  he  would  not  give  them  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  his 
decision  until  the  humour  took  him  to  announce  his  immolation. 
And  up  to  this  hour  the  humour  had  not  taken  him. 

Sharp  enough  while  it  had  lasted,  that  illness  of  which  Wilfrid 
had  told  Muriel,  when  speaking  of  his  brother  Arthur,  had  not  left 
any  disfiguring  traces  on  the  handsome  yoimg  fellow  who  the  next 
day  c^me  down  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  home  enjoyment.  It  was  as 
much  an  excuse  indeed  as  an  occasion,  he  said  laughing,  when  his 
fkther  twitted  him  with  *  malingering,'  and  declared  he  had  never 
looked  better  in  his  life ;  and  Lady  Machell,  who  secretly  loved 
this  boy  the  best  of  her  three  children,  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
even  with  an  attack  of  gastric  fever,  happily  over,  which  gave  her 
the  unexpected  presence  of  her  darling  iFor  a  few  summer  weeks. 

They  were  all  very  happy,  sitting  on  the  bench  set  against  the 
house  facing  the  crumbling  balustrade,  the  broken  steps  and  the 
desecrated  Italian  garden.  Sir  Gilbert  forgot  his  money  troubles ; 
my  lady  her  matrimonial  schemes  and  pinched  resources  ;  Wilfrid 
his  approaching  plunge ;  and  pretty  Hilda  her  vague  dreams  of 
a  fairy  future  where  miracles  would  be  the  rule  of  life,  and  Love, 
now  creeping  naked  and  barefooted  through  the  world,  would  be 
clad  in  royal  raiment  and  shod  with  silver  slippers;  while  the 
thoughts  and  interest  of  all  were  centred  in  the  new  arrival. 

In  old  days  this  boy  had  been  called  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
and  the  flower  of  the  flock  he  was  still.  As  tall  as  Wilfrid,  he 
was  more  lightly  built,  and  though  as  powerful,  more  graceful ; 
exeelling  him  in  those  games  and  feats  of  strength  which  require 
dexterity  as  well  as  force,  though  perhaps  in  certain  things,  such  as 
lifting  heavy  weights,  putting  the  stone  and  the  like,  his  brother 
would  have  distanced  him.  He  was  handsome  too,  where  Wilfrid 
was  plain ;  as  handsome  for  a  man  as  Hilda  was  beautiful  for  a 
woman ;  yet,  as  with  Hilda,  like  but  unlike  his  brother.  His 
hair  was  of  a  bright  brown,  darker  than  Wilfrid's,  fairer  than 
Hilda's;  his  eyes  were  frank  and  as  bright  and  blue  as  if  they  had 
been  Irish  eyes ;  his  mouth  was  well  shaped,  where  Wilfrid's  was 
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coarse  and  heavy,  and  showed  more  tenderness,  if  less  passion;  in 
profile  he  was  not  unlike  the  young  Nero,  with  a  sweeter  look  and 
the  outline  of  the  chin  less  heavy. 

He  was,  in  truth,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  English* 
man ;  one  of  a  dominant  race,  and  more  likely  to  control  circum- 
stance than  be  controlled  by  it.  With  all  his  brighter  tempera- 
ment  and  greater  tenderness  of  nature,  he  had  his  brother^s 
indomitable  will,  and  the  masculine  power  of  keeping  a  resolution 
when  once  made,  and  of  not  regretting  consequences.  He  wm 
emphatically  a  man  in  his  own  right,  a  man  with  his  life  in  his 
own  hands,  rather  than  the  son  of  a  ruined  baronet  bound  to  work 
out  his  salvation  by  the  law  of  social  needs  overcoming  the  rights 
of  individualism  and  nature.  He  was  the  stuff  of  which  iconoclasU 
are  made — when  the  living  God  speaks. 

After  the  first  loving  greetings  were  over,  and  the  finb 
questions  about  each  other  had  been  asked  and  answered,  Arthur 
began  on  the  people  of  the  place,  after  the  manner  of  those  vbo 
return  to  the  old  home  after  a  long  absence.  And  after  he  had 
laughed  at  Baby  Forbes  and  her  stalwart  Dinah,  asked  what  new 
craze  Guy  Perceval  had  adopted,  and  what  new  sin  the  Constantines 
had  discovered,  he  said : 

*  And  the  people  at  Owlett — how  do  they  go  on  ?  Any  change?* 
He  asked  this  in  a  careless  voice  enough,  his  &ce  bent  oTer 

Brian  the  wolf-hound,  who  demanded  his  share  of  attention  ai 
arbitrarily  as  any  Christian. 

*•  No,  no  change,'  said  Lady  Machell  indifferently. 

Neither  Wilfrid  nor  Hilda  spoke. 

^  If  anything,  Mrs.  Smith  is  more  of  a  recluse  than  ever,'  said 
Sir  Gilbert ;  '  but  the  boy  and  girl  are  really  very  creditable  young 
people.  He  is  a  little  conceited  yet — ^he  always  was,  you  know; 
but  she  is  charming.' 

*  She  was  always  charming,'  repeated  Arthur  quietly ;  *  and  the 
world  will  soon  knock  the  conceit  out  of  him.  It  is  only  skin- 
deep,  and,  brought  up  as  he  has  been,  the  wonder  is  that  he  is  not 
worse.' 

'  The  Brown  de  Paumelles  are  going  to  give  such  a  splendid 
ball,  Arthur,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  when  Miss  de  Paumelle  oomei 
of  age,'  said  Hilda^  with  sudden  animation.  What  a  dear  boy  that 
brother  Arthur  of  hers  was  !  How  wonderfully  he  read  character  I 
She  knew  of  no  one  in  the  world  who  seemed  to  see  things  >o 
clearly  as  he  did ;  and  how  nice  it  is  when  people  see  things  cleady! 

^  Yes,  they  are  going  to  do  the  thing  with  great  magnificencei' 
said  Lady  Machell.  *They  are  wonderfully  liberal  people  and 
have  exceUent  qualities,' 
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^  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  old  Brown  had  a  few  more  A's  tacked 
to  his  qualities,'  said  Wilfrid,  with  a  sneer. 

He  hated  to  hear  his  mother  praise  these  people,  knowing  as 
he  did  the  secret  meaning  of  her  eulogies. 

'  I  know,'  said  Lady  Machell  quietly ;  for  she  could  not  go  so  far 
as  to  ignore  the  bone  and  marrow  of  her  own  existence,  and  contend 
that  an  h  more  or  less  was  an  item  of  no  importance  in  the  religion 
of  the  gentry.  *  He  is  not  a  well-instructed  man  undoubtedly, 
but  he  is  shrewd  and  clever  in  his  own  way,  and  very  good-hearted.' 

^Ostentatious,'  said  Wilfrid. 

'Do  you  think  so?' was  her  calm  reply.  *  There  are  always 
two  ways  of  looking  at  everything.  In  this  case  I  prefer  the  more 
fevourable.' 

*  But  tell  me  about  the  ball,'  said  Arthur.  *  I  suppose  you  are 
all  going  ? ' 

*Not  Hilda,  of  course,'  answered  the  mother. 

And  poor  Hilda  had  some  trouble  in  remembering  that  she 
was  a  Machell  whose  first  duty  was  owing  to  appearances  and  the 
authorities. 

*Not  our  little  one  ? '  cried  Arthur  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

*  I  wish,  mother,  that  you  would  let  Hilda  go,'  said  Wilfrid  in 
his  slow  heavy  way. 

'She  is  too  young,  my  dear,'  answered  Lady  Machell. 

'  She  shall  stop  at  home  with  me,'  said  Sir  Gilbert,  taking  his 
daughter's  hand  in  his.  'That  will  be  better  than  losing  her 
roses  before  their  time.' 

'  I  should  like  her  to  go.  I  wish  you  would  let  her ;  to  please 
me,'  reiterated  Wilfrid. 

Poor  Lady  Machell,  whose  real  reason  was  the  dress,  though 
she  threw  it  on  the  six  months'  gap  between  now  and  the  magic 
date  of  eighteen,  was  unaffectedly  disturbed.  Above  all  things 
she  wished  to  please  Wilfrid  at  this  moment  and  to  put  him  in 
good  humour.  But  the  dress  I  Money  was  horribly  scarce  with 
Sir  Gilbert  just  now,  and  she  dreaded  any  extra  outlay.  Still,  it 
was  risking  a  little  to  secure  a  good  deal ;  and  if  Wilfrid  would 
only  see  his  duty  and  fulfil  it  on  that  evening  of  the  ball  a  new  dress 
for  Hilda  might  well  be  provided.  After  a  moment's  considera- 
tion her  mind  was  made  up.  Turning  to  her  son  with  her 
sweetest  look  she  answered  : 

'  Do  you  really  wish  it,  Wilfrid  ?  Hilda  is  young  yet,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas  of  the  proper  time  for  a  girl's  introduction ;  but 
because  you  wish  it — certainly.  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  you  of 
the  pleasure  of  taking  your  sister  to  her  first  ball,' 

'  Thank  you,  mother,'  said  Hilda  prettily. 
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She  wap  too  well  tutored  to  say  more*— to  show  a  milkmaid^s 
frank  glee  lat  an  outing ;  all  the  same,  her  heart  beat  with  a  girFs 
natural  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  her  first  ball  where  the 
secret  prince  of  her  unacknowledged  dreams  will  be;  and  she 
quietly  stole  her  hand  into  her  brother's,  and  gave  it  a  tender 
little  pressure — which  pleased  him. 

*  Thank  you,  mother,'  he  said  with  a  softened  look,  holding 
Hilda's  hand  in  his,  and  carrying  to  her  the  losing  thoughts  of 
Muriel  which  filled  his  mind  as  they  had  governed  his  actions. 
'  I  accept  the  grace  as  you  have  offered  it.  Let  it  be  personal, 
then  ;  and  I  am  your  debtor.' 

*  Now,  little  one,  how  much  sleep  will  you  have  between  this 
and  then  ? '  laughed  Arthur,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  undercurrent, 
and  had  not  read  a  word  of  all  that  eloquent  writing  between  the  lines. 

*  Arthiu:,  what  a  tease  you  are ! '  was  all  the  reply  vouchsafed; 
but  she  smiled  and  looked  sweet ;  and  her  brothers,  who  loved  her 
as  such  men  naturally  would  love  the  only  girl  of  the  house-r-and 
such  a  pretty  creature  too ! — were  glad,  the  one  that  he  had  givoi 
her  pleasure,  the  other  that  he  had  made  her  smile.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Lady  Machell's  ideas  of  discipline,  and  the  rather  tight 
hand  that  she  held  on  the  rein,  Hilda  would  have  been  spoilt  by 
the  three  men  of  the  family  long  ago.  But  there  was  always  the 
mother  to  come  in  as  the  restraining  influence  and  pour  cold 
water  on  the  incipient  flames  of  vanity  and  independence. 

'  If  we  could  give  a  ball  of  only  half  the  magnificence  of  this 
on  Hilda's  coming  out ! '  sighed  Lady  Machell,  thinking  to  drive 
in  another  nail. 

*  We  came  of  age,  Arthur  and  I,  without  the  '*  customary  festi- 
vities," '  said  Wilfrid  with  his  hard  look. 

'  Yes;  but  a  girl  is  different,'  she  answered.  *  A  woman's  life 
belongs  to  society ;  you  men  are  professional.' 

*  The  profession  of  heir  ? '  he  asked  ;  but,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  said  it,  he  conveyed  the  idea  of  '  the  inheritance  of  bankruptcy.' 

*  It  would  have  been  very  delightful  certainly  if  we  could  have 
celebrated  your  coming  of  age,  my  dear,'  returned  Lady  Machell 
quietly,  ignoring  his  unpleasant  accent ;  ^  it  was  impossible  at  the 
time,  just  as  it  is  now  to  give  a  ball  to  introduce  Hilda  to  the 
county,  or  to  take  her  to  London  to  present  her — as  ought  to  be. 
These  things  seem  to  be  unimportant  matters  to  you ;  to  ns  women 
they  are  of  supreme  moment.' 

^  You  must  make  this  ball  her  introduction,  mother.  It  irill 
be  ''  all  in  the  family,"  as  old  Brown  would  say,  and  will  come  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,'  said  Wilfrid  with  intense  sconi, 
supreme  bitterness. 
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Lady  Machell  looked  into  his  face,  and  an  evident  wave  of 
emotion  swept  over  her  own.  She  did  not  speak  for  a  few 
moments,  but  after  a  short  time  she  rose,  and  said  to  Wilfrid 
huskily  : 

'  Your  arm,  my  dear.     I  want  to  speak  to  James.' 

Wilfrid  rose  too,  and  offered  her  his  arm,  and  the  two  silently 
passed'out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Then  the  mother  spoke. 

'  Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  Wilfrid  ? '  she  said  in  a  voice 
which  in  spite  of  herself  broke  and  trembled.  *  Have  you  decided 
on  making  that  step  ?  Your  father  is  so  distressed  for  money  that  I 
do  not  like  to  ask  him  even  for  the  trifle  we  shall  need  for  Hilda's 
dress.  It  is  a  humiliation  to  have  to  confess  such  a  thing,  standing 
as  we  do  in  the  county ;  but  it  is  true.  Unless  we  can  get  money 
somehow,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  manage  I  Everything  has 
turned  ill  of  late.     It  is  as  if  we  were  pursued  by  some  evil  fate*' 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  she  spoke  with  a  certain  well-bred 
dignity,  troubled  as  she  was.  She  was  not  of  those  who  whine  and 
whimper  in  misfortune ;  but  nature  will  assert  its  rights  in  spite 
of  birth  or  breeding,  and  eyes  which  will  not  let  the  tears  fall  are 
not  always  able  to  prevent  their  gathering. 

Wilfrid  laid  his  strong  hand  on  hers,  resting  on  his  arm. 

^  Do  not  fret,  mother,'  he  said  grimly.  '  It  has  to  be  done,  and 
m\\  be.' 

*  Ah,  my  boy,  what  a  weight  you  have  taken  oflf  my  heart  I '  she 
cried.     '  Your  poor  father  !     You  have  redeemed  the  family  1 ' 

*  And  the  price  ? — '  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  saying, 
with  the  bitter  cynicism  that  was  habitual  to  him. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  be  so  heavy  to  you  1 '  she  returned. 
'She  is  such  a  good,  amiable,  inoffensive  little  thing — ^you  can  do 
with  her  what  you  will — mould  her  into  any  shape  that  you  wish 
her  to  take.' 

*  We  will  drop  that,  mother,'  said  Wilfrid  hastily.  *  For  herself, 
she  is  the  last  woman  in  the  world  that  I  would  marry  of  my  own 
choice ;  Ji)ut,  as  you  say,  it  is  for  the  redemption  of  Machells,  and  I 
am  willing  to  pay  the  price.' 

'  It  will  win  the  blessing  that  it  deserves,'  said  Lady  Machell 
soothingly.  '  An  action  which  gives  peace  of  mind  to  your  fi&ther, 
places  your  sister  in  her  rightful  position,  and  restores  the  family 
to  its  old  standing,  must  carry  a  blessing  with  it  I ' 

*  If  you  are  made  happier,  mother — ^you  and  my  father  and 
Hildas— I  have  my  reward.  But,  as  you  know,  I  do  not  believe 
mnch  in  blessings  or  cui'ses  following  on  one's  actions  outside 
their  intrinsic  wisdom  or  folly ;  and  I  can  foresee  no  more  blessing 
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to  follow  on  this  marriage  of  mine,  than  the  payment  of  the  money 
for  which  I  sell  myself.' 

*  Do  not  speak  so  .bitterly,  dear ! '  his  mother  pleaded.  *  You 
do  not  wish  to  make  me  unhappy,  Wilfrid  ?  ' 

'  No,  mother.  It  is  enough  if  one  of  us  is  unhappy.  And  I  do 
not  speak  bitterly.  I  only  look  things  in  the  face,  and  call  them 
by  their  right  names.' 

*  There  are  always  two  sides  to  everything,  and  two  names  for 
everything,'  she  said,  as  the  had  said  before. 

*  Well,  mother,  you  take  the  smooth  and  I  will  have  the  rough,' 
he  answered.  *  You  may  talk  of  a  marriage  between  a  man  who 
sells  himself  for  so  much  money  to  a  woman  whom  he  does  not 
love,  and  a  woman  who  sells  herself  for  position  to  a  man  whom 
she  does  not  love,  as  something  worthy  and  that  vdll  bring  a 
blessing  with  it — I  cannot.  I  call  it  sale  and  barter ;  and  so  let 
it  stand.' 

'  Assuredly,'  thought  Lady  Machell  to  herself,  as  she  pressed 
her  son's  arm  with  a  gentle  little  touch  that  stood  admirably  for 
words,  '  this  dear  boy  of  mine  has  the  most  awful  temper,  and 
knows  better  than  any  one  in  the  world  how  to  take  the  grace  out 
of  his  actiops.  All  the  same,  he  will  know  before  the  end  of  his 
life  that  he  has  done  well  and  wisely,  and  that  money  is  a  lasting 
good,  whereas  love ' 

Here  she  sighed,  and  Wilfrid,  thinking  that  he  had  wounded 
her,  took  her  hand  again  in  his,  and  said  more  cheerily : 

*  Never  mind,  dear  mother  !  You  know  I  was  never  a  veiy 
amiable  fellow ;  soft  speeches  are  not  much  more  in  my  line  than 
soft  ways.  All  wiU  come  right,  I  dare  say  ;  and  if  I  marry  even 
a  woman  that  I  do  not  love,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  her  happy, 
and  to  supply  by  care  what  is  wanting  in  feeling.' 

*  Yes,  I  know,  I  know,  my  boy,'  his  mother  answered,  lifting 
up  her  face  and  taking  in  the  mistake.  *  Only  I  do  not  want  you 
to  be  unhappy,  dear.' 

'  What  does  it  signify  ? '  he  said.  *  A  few  years  more  or  less, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  at  an  end :  but  the  family  will  be  redeemed, 
and  that  will  not  be  at  an  end.' 

*  Thank  God,  no  I '  said  Lady  Machell  fervently ;  and  then 
James  coming  in  sight,  the  talk  between  mother  and  son  ended, 
and  the  question  as  to  Brussels  sprouts  or  curly  kail  began. 

But  Wilfrid  was  pledged  now  to  make  that  decisive  oflfer  of 
himself  to  Miss  Brown  de  Paumelle,  which  my  lady  and  the  soap- 
boiler had  so  often  hinted  at  together,  and  which  each  knew  to  be  so 
ardently  desired  by  the  other ;  and,  for  the  first  time  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  light  was  gradually  coming  into  the  Machell  dark- 
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ness,  and  the  thinga  which  had  been  so  long  stinted  and  awry  bid 
&ir  to  be  well-nourished  and  smpotfaly  laid.  This  off  her  hands, 
my  lady  felt  that  then  she  would  have  leisure  to  turn  to  the  fit 
establishment  of  Hilda ;  but  until  she  could  dress  and  introduce 
her  properly,  how  could  she  establish  her  ?  Esthetic  simplicity, 
evidenced  in  straight-cut  robes  and  miniature  mantillas,  were  all 
very  well  for  a  woman  of  her  age  and  character;  but  aesthetic 
simplicity  with  Hilda  would  be  both  out  of  place  and  self-betray- 
ing. However,  this  diflBculty  was  going  to  be  smoothed  over 
together  with  the  rest^  and  in  her  own  mind  there  was  not  a  doubt 
that  she  could  bring  Guy  Perceval  to  terms,  when  it  pleased  her 
to  open  the  negotiation. 

'  After  all,  I  am  glad  that  your  brother  pleaded  for  you,'  she 
said  to  Hilda,  kissing  her ;  a  rare  evidence  of  affection  from  her. 
'  You  owe  this  pleasure  entirely  to  him  ;  of  myself,  I  would  have 
kept  you  back  till  you  had  passed  your  eighteenth  birthday.' 

*  I  would  have  been  content  to  do  as  you  desired,  dear  mother,' 
said  Hilda  sweetly.     *  You  always  know  the  best.' 

*  All  children  do  not  give  their  mother  credit  for  more  wisdom 
than  they  themselves  possess,'  said  Lady  Machell  a  little  severely. 
*  I  have  never  had  to  complain  of  you,  my  dear.' 

*  And  never  shall  have,  mother,'  said  Hilda. 

Lady  Machell  took  her  by  both  her  hands,  and  looked  at  her 
fixedly. 

*Do  you  promise  me  that,  Hilda? '  she  said  with  an  earnestness 
that  startled  the  girl  uncomfortably  and  seemed  to  forebode  some 
kind  of  mysterious  evil,  she  knew  neither  of  what  form  nor  name. 
'Do you  promise?'  she  repeated  with  increased  earnestness. 

'  Yes,'  said  Hilda ;  '  you  are  my  mother,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
obey  you.' 

'  And  a  Machell  never  breaks  a  word  once  given,'  said  Lady 
Machell,  releasing  her.  *  My  little  Hilda  will  not  be  the  first 
traitress  to  the  traditions  of 'the  family.' 

*  I  hope  not,  mother,'  said  Hilda  quietly ;  but  her  heart  had 
8mik  like  lead,  and  she  knew  that  she  had  run  her  feet  into  a 
noose,  and  set  the  seal  to  the  charter  of  her  own  sorrow. 

Chapteb  V. 

'HER  BLUSn-ROSE  PACE.' 

Whistling  along  the  road,  and  cutting  at  the  wayside  weeds 
like  any  schoolboy,  while  Brian  the  wolf-hound  ran  on  before,  the 
sedater  mortal  of  the  two,  Arthur,  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Machells,  set  out  alone  for  Owlett.    It  was  odd  that,  having  been 
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ill,  he  should  have  undertaken  a  walk  which,  though  nothing  for  a 
Machell,  was  much  for  an  invalid.  Why  had  he  not  asked  his 
mother  to  drive  him  over  in  the  pony  carriage? — it  was  Lady 
MacheU  who  always  drove.  He  had  been  a  long  time  absent  now 
— nearly  a  year ;  and  one  does  not  generally  leave  one's  &mily  the 
day  after  one's  arrival — as  a  convalescent  too,  from  what  might 
have  been  a  fatal  illness,  to  cut  across  the  country  four  miles  away, 
telling  no  one  where  one  is  going. 

Or  why,  if  he  must  walk,  did  he  not  ask  Wilfrid  to  walk  with 
him  ?  The  two  brothers  had  not  always  been  good  friends,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  lately  they  had  been  on  better  terms  than  formerly. 
Perhaps  the  airs  of  authority  assumed  by  Wilfrid  in  early  youth 
had  left  a  slight  feeling  in  Arthur's  mind  which  told  against  too 
much  familiarity ;  but  if  so  it  was  not  acknowledged  ;  and  as  man- 
hood had  placed  them  more  on  a  level  than  they  were  as  boys,  and 
as  Arthur  had  as  much  character  as  Wilfrid,  if  differently  mani- 
fested, things  had  been  greatly  modified  between  them.  'Wilfrid's 
lordly  supremacy  had  sunk  into  the  simpler  attitude  of  the  mere 
elder  brother  and  future  head  of  the  house,  and  the  chronic  rebel- 
lion of  the  other  had  passed  into  a  natural  assertion  of  equality 
which,  as  between  twenty-four  and  thirty,  no  man  could  have 
resented. 

Yes,  he  might  have  asked  his  brother  to  go  with  him  to  Owlett 
if  he  had  not  cared  to  derange  his  mother's  plans  by  proposing  the 
pony  carriage;  but  he  did  neither.     He  preferred  to  go  alone; 
though,  had  he  been  asked,  he  could  scarcely  have  said  why.  There 
was  nothing  which  he  was  likely  to  say  to  Muriel  Smith  that  all  the 
world  might  not  hear  ;  still  less  was  it  likely  that  she  would  say 
anything  to  him  which  might  not  be  repeated  to  the  whole  family 
in  the  dingy  drawing-room  at  Machells.     For  all  that  he  would 
rather  see  her  without  mother  or  brother  to  watch  her  face  or  to 
read  his.     That  sweet  '  blush-rose  face  I '     It  had   haunted  him 
since  he  had  last  seen  it  as  neither  it  nor  any  other  had  done  before; 
as  it  had  haunted  Wilfrid  for  two  years  now.    He  could  not  banish 
it — in  truth,  he  hardly  tried.     He  had  grown  up  side  by  side  with 
Muriel,  seeing  her  in  the  holidays  when  he  came  home  from  school, 
and  fond  of  her  as  a  brave  high-spirited  boy  naturally  is  of  a  gentle 
and  affectionate  girl  who  is  neither  weak  nor  silly ;  but  he  had  not 
been  in  love  with  her  until  last  year.  And  then,  when  he  had  been 
down  on  leave  for  a  few  weeks,  and  had  seen  her  in  the  full  per- 
fection of  her  girlhood,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  as  he  had 
never  fallen  in  love  the  many  times  when  his  fancy  had  been 
touched ;  and  the  passion  held  him,  and  would  not  leave  him-' 
tenacious  as  is  all  true  passion. 
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He  knew  that  this  love  of  his  would  be  called  hopeless  by  the 
fiir^seeing,  insane  by  the  wise.  The  Smiths  were  not  rich,  and 
Muriel  wonld  have  no  fortune  that  a  Machell  could  call  fortune* 
H6  Iras  poor,  with  no  allowance  beyond  his  pay,  and,  above  all 
things,  bound  to  marry  money  as  the  duty  owing  to  his  family.  But 
deep  down  in  his  heart  was  that  silent  consciousness  of  the  strong 
man  which  makes  him  feel  himself  superior  to  circumstance,  and 
the  master  of  his  own  fate — ^as  if  he  can  win  for  himself  those  good 
things  which  he  has  not  inherited,  and  so  compel  to  be  his  servant 
that  Fortune  who  has  not  cared  to  be  his  bene&ctress. 

There  was  just  this  difference  between  Wilfrid  and  Arthur : 
the  former  could  sacrifice  his  love  to  the  necessities  of  his  position, 
and  when  he  had  finally  taken  action  never  show  where  the  wound 
was ;  but  the  latter  would  sacrifice  his  inherited  traditions  for  the 
sake  of  his  love,  and  carve  out  his  fortunes  for  himself.  The  one 
was  the  strong  man'  controlling  his  desires  because  of  duty  to 
society ;  the  other  the  strong  man  dominating  society  and  circum- 
stance alike  by  the  assertion  of  himself.  They  represented  two 
great  sections  of  humanity,  two  great  differences  of  character — 
those  who  can  force  themselves  to  do  what  they  do  not  like ;  and 
those  who  can  force  fortune  to  give  them  what  they  want. 

The  ladies  were  at  home  when  Arthur  reached  Owlett.  They 
generally  were  at  home ;  for  even  Muriel,  young  as  she  was,  and 
energetic  if  not  feverish,  had  become  a  little  infected  with  her 
mother's  quietism,  and  had  somewhat  fallen  into  the  same  close 
home-keeping  manner  of  life.  But  then  she  was  the  kind  of 
woman  who,  as  maid  or  wife,  is  naturally  fond  of  home. 

Derwent  was  out,  riding  over  to  the  Brown  de  Paumelles  with 
the  note  of  acceptance  to  their  ball  in  his  pocket.  As  Mrs.  Smith 
had  no  valid  objection  to  make  to  that  acceptance  which  she  could 
have  explained  to  her  son  and  daughter,  she  was  obliged  to  say  yes, 
when  they  asked  her  what  they  should  do  ?  and  might  they  not  go  ? 
But  she  wished  that  they  were  not  going.  Somehow,  though  not 
superstitious,  she  was  full  of  forebodings  about  this  ball,  and  wished 
that  she  could  have  prevented  the  whole  thing,  so  far  as  her  own 
household  was  concerned. 

\Mien  Arthur  went  into  the  drawing-room  he  found  it  empty. 
Muriel  was  in  the  garden  under  the  tulip-tree,  her  favourite  seat ; 
and  her  mother  was  upstairs  in  her  own  room.  He  passed  through 
the  open  window  as  he  used  to  do  when  a  boy,  and  went  across  the 
lawn  to  where  she  sat.  She  looked  up  and  saw  him  ;  and  her  face 
t)eamed  like  something  suddenly  wakened  into  life  as  she  rose  and 
went  forward  to  meet  him.  His  too,  though  pale  at  this  time 
from  his  recent  illness,  yet,  flushed  for  the  moment  by  his  walk 
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and  the  pleasant  thoughts  that  had  sent  him  i^histling  abng  the 
road  like  a  schoolboy,  was  as  bright  as  hers,  and  less  controlled. 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment ;  both  silent ;  while 
their  eyes  looked  into  each  other,  smiling,  happy,  content — all  life 
seeming  to  be  fulfilled  at  this  moment — no  past — no  future— only 
the  glad  and  sufficing  present. 

^  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again  looking  so  well ! '  he  then 
said,  his  rich  voice  veiled  with  a  tenderness  as  great  as  that  which 
shone  in  his  eyes,  and  hers. 

And  indeed  she  was  more  beautiful  than  she  had  been  evea 
last  year  ;  hers  being  that  kind  of  beauty  which  is  lovely  in  blos- 
som, flower,  and  fruit  alike — from  childhood  to  old  age — ^beoause  a 
beauty  which  owes  as  much  to  expression  as  to  form,  and  more  to 
character  than  to  colour. 

'  Thank  you,  yes,'  she  answered  in  a  pretty  soft  confusion  that 
was  pleasant  and  painful  to  feel — ^perhaps  on  the  whole  more  plea- 
sant than  painful.  'And  you  are  better?*  looking  at  him 
tenderly,  then  away  from  him  shyly. 

'  Oh,  I  am  right  enough,  thanks ;  had  never  very  much  the 
matter  with  me,'  said  Arthur,  not  wishing  that  Muriel  should  be- 
lieve him  weak  and  to  be  pitied.  Pity  from  her  would  be  very 
dear,  certainly ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  that  she  should 
think  him  strong. 

'  Captain  Machell  said  that  you  had  been  very  ill,'  she  returned, 
raising  her  sweet  eyes  again  to  his. 

'  One's  own  people  always  deal  in  superlatives  when  one  i« 
away,'  he  laughed.  '  I  have  had  a  slight  pinch,  but  I  soon  puUed 
through,  as  you  see.' 

'  You  are  paler  than  you  were — and  thinner,'  said  Muriel,  in  an 
unconvinced  kind  of  way. 

*  Well,  I  have  been  ill,  you  see ;  there  is  no  denying  the  &ct ; 
only  not  quite  so  ill  perhaps  as  they  seem  to  have  imagined  at 
home.     I  am  all  right  now.' 

'  Yes,  you  have  been  iU  indeed,  I  can  see  that  I  And  you 
have  walked  all  the  way  here  to-day  ?  How  brave  of  you  I  But 
you  always  were  brave — as  a  boy,  even.' 

She  said  this  with  rather  more  feeling  than  she  herself  knew. 
Pity  and  admiration  had  swept  down  the  barriers  for  that  one 
self-betraying  moment,  and  she  showed  her  real  self  with  more 
frankness  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

His  face  flushed  with  pleasure. 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  saw  anything  good  in  me  as  a  boy,'  he  said, 
trying  to  speak  with  indifference,  *  To  my  own  remembrance  rf 
things,  I  was  an  awful  cub  I ' 
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*  Were  you  ?  If  you  were,  I  suppose  we  all  were  much  the 
same,  and  so  could  not  judge  of  each  other.  For  jny  part,  I  do 
Dot  remember.' 

She  smiled  as  she  said  this.  She  did  not  think  that  either 
Arthur  or  Derwent  had  been  an  '  awful  cub.'  Perhaps  she  herself 
had  been  silly  and  tiresome  at  times.  Girls  generally  are  so  to 
boys.  But  she  was  not  very  sure  what  she  had  been.  She  was  not 
a  very  introspective  person  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  one  who 
knew  what  she  felt  rather  than  analysed  what  she  was.'  Thus,  her 
personality  of  to-day  was  not  a  very  different  thing  from  her  per- 
sonality of  ten  years  ago,  seeing  that  she  had  not  spent  her  time 
in  taking  spiritual  photographs  by  the  way.  No,  she  did  not 
think  that  any  of  them  had  been  cubs  ;  neither  the  boys  nor  herself 
—but  certainly  not  the  boys. 

'  Girls  are  always  angels,'  said  Arthur,  meaning  that  one  girl 
was.  '  One  would  never  apply  such  a  word  to  them.  It  is  only 
boys  who  are  the  nuisances.' 

'  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  between  them,'  she 
answered,  with  the  vague  feeling  of  defending  Derwent  and  him- 
self. '  Boys  are  stronger  and  ruder  perhaps,  and  girls  are  gentler 
and  not  so  frank.' 

*  I  do  not  think  that  you  ever  wanted  frankness,'  said  Arthur. 
*I  remember  you  were  always  trusted  when  you  said  anything. 
And  I  never  remember  an  instance  where  you  broke  your  word  or 
were  caught  out  in  a  falsehood.' 

She  blushed  and  looked  down.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  him 
speak  of  her  so  kindly ;  as  pleasant  as  it  had  been  to  him  to  hear 
her  say  that  he  had  been  always  brave,  even  as  a  boy. 

*  I  had  never  any  temptation  tp  be  deceitful,'  she  said.  *  We 
were  not  afraid  of  anyone.  I  had  other  faults,  if  not  this ;  do  not 
you  think  that  every  kind  of  character,  like  every  age,  has  its  own 
special  faults  ? '  she  continued,  anxious  to  get  away/from  the  sub- 
ject of  herself.  Deprecation  looked  like  an  underhand  asking  for 
compliments,  and  she  could  not  accept  praise  as  her  due. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  women  have  so  many  faults  as  men,' 
Arthur  answered,  always  meaning  her.  '  Certainly  they  are  not 
po  selfish.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  she  said.  '  We  are  not  tried  as  men  are.  They 
go  into  the  world  and  we  stay  at  home ;  and  it  would  be  hard  in- 
deed if  we  had  the  same  faults  as  they.  We  have  ours  and  they 
have  theirs ;  and  so  with  our  virtues.' 

*jAnd,  after  all,  humanity  is  the  best  thing  we  know,'  said 
Arthur.  He  looked  as  if  he  thought  there  was  nothing  much  be- 
yond that  especial  bit  of  humanity  before  him  fit  this  moment. 

▼OL.  XXXI.     HO.  CXXIT.  I)  p 
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'  Your  brother  would  say  the  worst,  and  make  dogs  and  horses 
the  best  I '  said  Muriel,  laughing. 

'  Oh,  Wilfrid  has  always  had  a  touch  of  the  misanthrope  in  him,' 
Arthur  laughed  back  in  return.  '  He  is  none  the  worse  at  heart 
for  it.  It  is  only  a  habit  of  thought,  not  a  principle  of  action ;  and 
that  makes  all  the  difference,  don't  you  know  ?  He  is  one  of  the 
most  honourable  and  generous  fellows  breathing  when  you  can  get 
below  that  rough  kind  of  husk  which  he  puts  on  : — I  don't  know 
why ;  for  affectation  I  think — only  that  he  is  not  affected.' 

'  It  would  be  better  if  he  were,'  said  Muriel ;  *  if  his  ideas  arc 
real,  they  are  dreadful.  If  they  are  taken  merely  for  show,  that 
is  another  matter.  But  even  then,  why  should  he  decry  human 
nature  as  he  does  ? ' 

Arthur  pulled  his  moustache  tLud  laughed.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  Muriel  for  not  thinking  his  elder  brother 
perfection.  He  wished  her  to  like  him — would  be  very  sorry  if 
she  did  not — if  she  did  not  like  them  all  indeed ;  but  he  would 
not  break  his  heart  if  her  liking  for  Wilfrid  were,  on  the  whole, 
more  tepid  than  fervent,  leaving  her  free  to  criticise  and  dis- 
cern ;  in  nowise  like  that  blind  uncritical  devotion  which  in  his 
heart — he  being  a  Machell  and  one  of  a  dominant  race — he  felt 
was  the  right  kind  of  thing  from  a  woman  to  the  man  whom 
she  loved. 

'  And,  after  all,  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  pretend  that  dogs  and 
horses  are  better  than  men  and  women ! '  said  Arthur,  pulling 
Brian's  ears  affectionately.  '  They  are  invaluable  in  their  way, 
but  I  confess  I  prefer  my  own  species  ! ' 

'  So  do  I,'  said  Muriel  simply,  patting  the  hound's  head. 

After  this  the  conversation  passed  from  Wilfrid  and  his  misan- 
thropy— this  last  including  his  exaggerated  affection  for  animals— on 
to  Muriel  herself:  the  books  that  she  had  read,  the  rides  that  she 
had  taken,  what  she  had  thought  of  this,  and  what  she  had  iAi 
about  that,  all  with  an  eagerness  of  inquiry  which  showed  how 
anxious  Arthur  was  to  be  abreast  of  her  present  state,  and  to  know 
every  step  of  the  way  that  she  had  gone  since  he  had  last  seen  her. 

And  everything  that  she  said,  every  opinion  that  she  expressed, 
every  sentiment  and  feeling  seemed  to  him  the  perfection  of  what 
an  English  girl  of  the  best  type  should  think  and  feel.  He  had 
always  thought  Muriel  Smith  charming  and  beautiful ;  and  since 
last  year  her  manners,  temper,  j^nd  that  fair  flower-like  face  bad 
possessed  his  heart  as  the  dearest  remembrance,  the  sweetest  vision 
he  could  conjure  up.  Now  her  intelligence  fascinated  him  as 
much  as  the  rest ;  and  as  he  listened  to  her  girlish  views  on  this  or 
on  that,  he  said  to  himself  that,  what  with  her  beauty,  her  modesty, 
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her  nobleness  of  nature,  her  quiet  saintliness  of  life,  that  strange 
sympathy  with  himself  which  made  her  his  sweeter  eeho— the 
woman  to  his  man — and  now  her  eminently  just  and  true  ideas, 
she  was  simply  the  perfection  of  womanhood :  there  could  b6 
none  beyond  and  never  had  been. 

By  which  it  may  be  seen  how  far  gone  the  young  fellow  was, 

when  he  could   accept  the    crude   ideas    of   an    innocent   and 

home-bred  girl  as  true  and  just  expositions  of  life ;  ideas  with 

;    which  a  man  of  the  world  could  sympathise ;  ideas  which  repre- 

!    sented  anything  but  her  own  innocent  ignorance  of  things  as  they 

i    are  and  activity  of  imagination  ""as  to  what  they  are  not.     Only 

\   love  can  make  these  morning  cloudlets  do  duty  for  solid  structures, 

and  give  intrinsic  value  to  the  mind  of  nineteen.     But  what  would 

life  be  without  this  creative  faculty — this  power  given  by  love  of 

}   making  morning  clouds  into  solid  structures  ?     Grant  that  its 

i   dreams  pass  and  its  fancies  fade.     Grant  that  we  create  our  own 

)  ideal  and  love  that  which  does  not  exist  outside  our  own  belief — 

i  it  is  better  to  dream  and  to  love,  even  though  the  moment  has  to 

come  when  we  must  wake  and  see,  than  to  live  without  illusions 

and  to  die,  never  having  known  happiness*      To  each  sweet  its 

bitter ;  to  the  joy  of  loving,  the  pain  of  loss  and  the  destroying  touch 

of  troth — ^but  at  all  risks,  the  joy  of  loving  1 

There  is  no  more  delightful  hour  in  life  than  that  of  an  uncon* 
fessed  but  mutual  love.  It  was  the  hour  which  these  two  young 
people  were  passing  now  in  the  garden  at  Owlett.  They  were 
learning  each  other  deeper  and  deeper  by  heart  as  the  moments 
flew ;  and  their  companion  and  their  teacher  was  Love.  The  world 
was  an  enchanted  home  where  only  beauty,  and  that  inward  blessed- 
ness which  comes  from  youth  and  the  first  stirrings  of  true  passion, 
are  to  be  foimd.  There  was  as  little  self-consciousness  in  her  state 
as  of  self-torture  in  his.  She  had  not  stopped,  startled  by  some 
rodden  revelation,  to  see  where  she  was  standing  and  to  what  sweet 
danger  she  was  drifting ;  and  he  had  not  come  out  from  the  phase 
I  of  feeling  to  that  of  calculation,  from  the  happiness  of  loving  for 
'  1^  own  part  to  the  torture  of  doubt  for  hers,  or  the  misery  of 
^  nncertainty  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future*  They  were  in  the 
^lifting  stage,  when  souls  let  themselves  go  where  the  current  of 
sweet  waters  takes  them,  when  they  look  neither  before  nor  after, 
hut  are  content  to  feel  and  forget  to  fear.  Everything  about  them 
Was  so  much  added  to  their  present  store,  their  future  garnering. 
The  birds  sang  with  a  meaning  which  they  had  never  had  before ; 
the  flowers  were  messengers  sent  by  nature  to  the  loving ;  the 
Bnnshine  was  their  hapjfiness;  the  tender  shadows  were  as  that 
something  lying  unexpressed  in  their  thoughts ;  everything  seemed 

T>  ]>  2 
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to  speak  to  them  one  same  language,  which  Muriel  heard  without 
fully  comprehending  and  Arthur  knew  without  analysing. 

So  the  hour  passed  as  if  it  had  been  an  hour  of  music  and  poetry 
and  beautiful  pictures  and  stately  shows ;  as  if  it  had  been  the 
fulfilment  of  the  whole  meaning  and  glory  of  life : — as  was  it 
not? 

As  tender  as  Derwent's  passion  for  Hilda,  the  love  between  these 
two  was  somehow  more  robust  and  purposeful ;  and,  with  all  the 
hopelessness  that  seemed  to  be  round  it,  when  looked  at  as  a  fact 
not  a  feeling,  had  more  practicability  in  the  future.     Muriel  was 
more  to  be  relied  on  by  Arthur  than  Hilda  by  Derwent.     Of  the 
two  she  loved  her  mother  better  than  Hilda  loved  hers ;  yet  she 
would  be  more  faithful  to  her  lover  if  difficulties  should  arise  be- 
tween him  and  that  mother.     Hilda  was  a  Machell,  born  and  bred 
in  the  faith  that  the  welfare  of  the  family  was  to  be  preferred  to 
individual  happiness;  and  that  the  obedience  of  a  daughter  to  her 
mother  was  as  much  a  part  of  good  breeding  as  of  good  conduct 
She  would  not  hold  by  her  lover  against  her  mother's  refusal  as 
Muriel  would ;  but  then  Muriel  would  reconcile  the  two  seeming 
opposites,  and  if  obedient  to  the  one  would  also  be  faithful  to  the 
other.     Her  simplicity  of  nature,  her  truthfulness  and  straightr 
forwardness,  would  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  treacherous  or 
disloyal  to  either.     Down  in  the  depths  of  Hilda's  nature  lay  that 
strong  vein  of  the  Machells  which,  in  my  lady,  showed  itself  in 
such  calm  acquiescence  in  their   broken  fortunes  as  looked  like 
choice  and  expressed  itself  in  enjoyment,  yet  which  also  determined 
that,  come  what  might,   her  children  should  marry  money ;    in 
Wilfrid,  in  his  misanthropy,  his  moral  scepticism,  and  his  ability 
to  force  his  will  and  sacrifice  his  personal  happiness  to  the  social 
exigencies  of  his  position  :  in  Arthur,  in  his  power  to  lead  his  own 
life,  notwithstanding  inherited  circumstances,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  master  fate  and  compel  fortune.     She  was  like  her  mother 
both   morally  and   personally.     Girl   as   she   was,   with  aU  the 
romance  in  her  as  yet  to  the  surface,  before  expediency  had  taken 
to  itself  righteousness  or  reason  had  demanded  to  be  heard  rather 
than  feeling,  she  could  not  possibly  be  persuaded  into  an  impru- 
dence.    She  was  her  mother's  daughter  and  her  brother's  sister; 
and  when  the  time  came  Derwent  would  have  to  reckon  with  more 
than  love. 

But  with  these  two  in  tlie  garden  listening  to  the  birds  in 
between  words  that  meant  everything  to  the  soul  and  nothing  to 
the  sense,  when  once  that  die  was  cast  there  would  be  no  going 

likl     wi!"^  "^"^^  ""^  ^"^'^^  position,  the  dread  of  poverty,  or  the 
e,     w  hat  might  be  when  that  future  for  which  this  woman 
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upstairs  was  waiting — ^had  been  waiting  for  all  these  fourteen 
years— should  have  come,  that  was  another  matter.  Meanwhile 
the  linnets  and  the  thrushes  sang  in  the  branches  of  the  budding 
trees,  the  sun  shone,  the  flowers  bloomed,  and  the  luminous 
shadows  went  and  came  like  Muriel's  smiles  and  blushes,  the 
tender  light  in  his  eyes  and  the  sweet  shy  happiness  in  hers. 

After  a  time  Mrs.  Smith  came  down  from  her  room  and  joined 
them.  The  post  at  Grantley  Bourne  reached  Owlett  only  late  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  while  Muriel  had  been  sitting  with  Arthur 
under  the  tulip-tree,  the  postman  had  brought  a  letter  for  the 
lady  of  the  house,  that  rarest  circumstance  of  all  in  the  life  of 
Owlett.  It  was  a  letter  which  tried  her  composure  as  it  had  never 
been  tried  since  she  had  lived  here.  It  made  her  weep  as  she  had 
not  wept  for  years  ;  kiss  her  husband's  portrait  with  a  passionate 
outburst  which  no  one  who  knew  her  only  as  she  was  in  her  outward 
life  would  have  imagined  possible  to  one  so  self-controlled,  so  still. 
It  made  her  now  wring  her  hands  as  she  thought  of  her  children, 
now  laugh  hysterically  and  say  '  My  love !  my  love  I '  as  she  thought 
of  her  husband.  It  transformed  her  from  the  quiet  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Owlett,  as  the  world  knew  her,  to  the  impassioned  soul  torn  between 
two  great  loves,  two  contrary  duties,  as  she  alone  knew  herself  to 
be.  But  she  had  to  press  her  emotion  back  into  the  depths  of  her 
aching  heart,  as  she  had  pressed  it  back  for  so  long  now,  and  to 
fix  her  face  into  the  impassive  mask  habitual  to  her. 

When  she  came  downstairs,  and  walked  across  the  lawn  to 
where  the  two  young  people  were  sitting,  no  ordinary  observer 
could  have  seen  more  than  that  she  was  paler  even  than  usual,  and 
that  the  circles  round  her' eyes  were  darker.  Only  Muriel  caught 
a  something  underneath  the  mask  which  was  unaccustomed ;  and  a 
look  of  anxiety  crossed  her  own  face  as  she  met  her  mother  midway 
on  the  lawn,  and  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  her  arm. 

'  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you,  dear  mamma,'  she  said  tenderly, 
and  as  if  in  apology  for  her  own  happy  hour  and  that  unaccustomed 
fiomething  beneath  the  mask.  '  Grant  said  that  he  liad  told  you 
Mr.  Machell  was  here,  and  I  did  not  like  to  tease  you  by  sending 
up  to  you  again.' 

*  I  was  engaged,  and  could  not  come  sooner,'  said  her  mother, 
shaking  hands  with  Arthur,  but  glancing  from  each  to  each  with  a 
quick  look  that  shone  like  a  lightning  spark  for  just  a  moment,  and 
then  passed  into  that  steady  gaze  which  always  seemed  as  if  it 
songht  to  conceal  something  in  herself  by |a  forced  attention  to  others. 

What  did  that  glance  of  hers  suspect,  and  what  did  it  see  ? 
What  was  there  in  his  face,  flushed  and  radiant  in  spite  of  the 
languor  left  by  his  illness,  and  what  in  Muriel's  soft  and  tender  as 
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music,  which  made  her  shiver  in  the  sim  as  if  this  warm  May  day 
had  been  one  of  pitiless  December  ?  Whatever  it  was,  it  shook 
her  ordinary  statuesque  stiUness  for  a  moment,  for  she  shivered 
perceptibly,  while  a  spasm  flickered  over  her  face,  as  she  sat  doim 
on  the  garden  seat  and  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint. 

^  It  is  nothing,'  she  then  said  to  Muriel,  in  answer  to  her  anxioos 
<Are  you  ill,  mamma?' — ^*Only  a  little  shivering  fit;  nothing 
more,' 

On  which  Arthur  suggested  that  she  had  taken  cold ;  and  Mn. 
Smith  said  calmly :  ^  Yes,  I  think  I  have ; '  and  shuddered  again, 
this  time  artificially. 

After  this  the  conversation  passed  on  to  uninteresting  subjects, 
for  though  Mrs.  Smith  talked  well  on  all  the  current  topics  of  the 
day  and  had  her  own  ideas  on  politics,  and  formed  an  independent 
judgment,  and  not  a  bad  one,  on  books  and  current  events — ^wbat 
were  even  the  '  burning  questions '  of  foreign  diplomacy  or  home 
agitation,  or  the  most  interesting  poem,  novel,  or  memoir  of  the 
season,  to  two  young  people  who  had  been  wandering  in  an  en- 
chanted wood  with  only  love  as  their  guide  ?  It  was  all  very  pleasant 
intellectually,  no  doubt ;  but  men  in  love  are  not  intellectual,  and 
care  more  for  silly  little  speeches  and  absurd  little  looks  and  blushes 
from  the  beloved  than  for  the  most  eloquent  disquisitions  from 
anyone  else. 

No,  the  glory  of  the  day  had  passed  now;  the  door  of  the  temple 
was  shut,  and  the  music  and  incense  had  died — ^the  one  into  silence, 
the  other  into  ashes.  But  for  all  that  Arthur  still  lingered.  It 
was  too  great  happiness  to  sit  here  in  the  Owlett  garden,  merelj 
looking  at  Muriel's  sweet  face  and  hearing  her  soft  voice,  to 
abandon  sooi^er  than  he  need.  So  he  stayed  on  till  the  servant 
brought  out  afternoon  tea ;  and  then,  just  as  Muriel  was  poiuing 
it  out,  Derwent  rode  up  to  the  door ; — which  made  another  excuse 
in  his  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  those  of  Mrs.  Smith,  which  were  not 
80  easily  blinded. 

Handsome,  picturesque,  slender,  dark,  his  young  man's  vanity 
no  more  offensive  than  the  display  made  by  a  beautiful  bird  of  his 
plumage,  Derwent  was  an  admirable  foil/ because  such  a  direct  con- 
trast, to  Arthur  Machell.  When  Muriel  looked  at  them  both— the 
dear  brother  who  had  been  her  lifelong  love,  her  playmate  and 
protector,  and  that  other,  not  exactly  a  brother,  stronger,  with  more 
richness  of  colouring,  more  firankness  of  temper,  more  joyousnessof 
nature,  more  power  pf  command  and  fearlessness — she  thought  that 
she  was  more  to  be  envied  than  anyone  she  knew  for  owning  tvo 
such  men : — the  one  as  her  brother,  and  the  other — well,  as  her 
acquaintance ;  perhaps  she  might  even  say  friend. 
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As  for  the  two  youog  men,  they  met  with  strange  cordiality. 
The  Machell  boys,  as  boys,  had  never  specially  affected  Derwent. 
He  was  of  a  different  nature  and  temperament  altogether  from 
them ;  and  though  he  was  manly  enough  in  his  own  way,  it  was  a  way 
that*  was  less  robust  than  theirs,  and  which  they  despised  as  boys  do 
despise  differences.  Then  he  had  not  been  to  school,  and  so  was  not 
up  in  schoolboy  slang  and  traditions ;  and  his  sister  was  too  much 
his  companion  ;  and  his  tutor  was  a  prig ;  and,  though  they  could 
not  deny  that  he  rode  well  to  hoimds,  fenced  with  skill  as  well  as 
with  consummate  grace,  and  was  a  dead  shot,  still  they  took  excep- 
tions where  they  could,  and  had  never  been  quite  cordial  in  the  days 
of  what  Wilfrid  called  their  cubhood.  But  for  the  last  year  or  so, 
both  brothers  had  veered  round  from  contempt  to  admiration.  Even 
Wilfrid,  hard  and  grim  as  he  was,  excused  Derwent's  vanity,  and 
upheld  him  as  a  fine  fellow  intrinsically  in  spite  of  his  patent  faults ; 
and  Arthur  thought  him  immensely  improved  since  he  saw  him 
last,  and  felt  quite  affectionately  for  him  as  he  went  across  the 
lawn  to  meet  him,  and  hoped  that  Muriel  would  be  pleased  to  see 
his  greeting. 

Derwent,  on  his  side,  forgot  that  he  had  ever  thought  the 
Machell  men,  as  boys,  less  than  the  heroes  which  it  was  pleasant  to 
him  to  think  that  Hilda's  brothers  were.  In  the  days  when  youth 
measures  everything  by  its  own  self-made  standard,  finding  the 
stronger  coarse,  the  weaker  effeminate,  the  more  ignorant  dolts, 
the  better  informed  prigs,  he  too  had  had  his  fling  at  both  Wilfrid 
and  Arthur ;  but  now  he  met  Hilda's  brother  with  as  much  cor- 
diality as  was  shown  him ;  and  whatever  else  might  go  astray,  as- 
suredly the  friendship  between  the  young  men  of  the  two  hbuses 
would  be  safe  I 

A  pleasant  half-hour  followed ;  but  after  this  time  Arthur,  not 
being  really  strong  yet,  flagged  suddenly ;  the  false  energy  of  ex- 
citement which  hitherto  had  kept  him  up  gave  way,  and  his  face 
was  so  pale,  his  figure  so  listless,  that  it  was  evidently  impossible 
for  him  to  walk  back  to  MacheUs. 

*  I  will  drive  you  home,  Mr.  Machell,'  said  Mrs.  Smith  with  ill- 
concealed  embarrassment. 

She  was  too  true  a  woman  not  to  be  pitiful  to  a  man's  suffering 
and  weakness,  but  all  the  same  she  did  not  want  to  be  seen  by  Lady 
Machell  driving  with  her  son.  Such  intercourse  as  she  had  with 
her  neighbours  was,  as  has  been  said,  on  one  side  only ;  they  came 
to  her,  she  very  rarely  went  to  them  ;  and  with  that  letter  in  her 
pocket  she  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
anyone,  least  of  all  with  a  young  man  of  the  superior  family — 
always  the  superior  family,  however  poor. 
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'  That  will  be  very  kind,'  said  Arthur,  lookiDg  at  Muriel  *I 
hope  that  it  will  not  derange  your  plans  for  the  afternoon  ?  But 
honestly  I  feel  as  if  Maehells  was  a  very  long  way  oflF ! '  laughing 
as  he  wiped  his  forehead  and  upper  lip,  wet  with  those  self-betray- 
ing damps  of  weakness. 

'  No,  it  deranges  nothing.  I  will  take  you  with  pleasure,'  said 
Mrs.  Smith  mechanically,  in  her  turn  glancing  at  Muriel,  and 
meeting  a  pair  of  wistful  eyes  that  said  as  distinctly  as  a  voice : 
And  I  too,  mamma  ? '  After  a  moment's  pause  she  added  slowly, 
speaking  to  Derwent  with  a  certain  feeling  of  taking  shelter 
behind  him  from  the  dangers  lying  round  her :  '  Order  the  car- 
riage, my  boy.     We  can  all  go — ^you  too.' 

*  Willingly,'  said  Derwent,  dashing  towards  the  house  with 
alacrity,  looking  for  the  sunshine  on  his  own  account,  and  ex- 
pecting to  see  Hilda  for  at  least  a  moment.  And  he  was  his 
mother's  refuge  against  the  danger  of  an  imdesirable  love  ato 
between  Owletts  and  Maehells ! 

He  was  mistaken,  poor  boy.  His  mother  took  Arthur  only  to 
the  second  lodge,  and  there,  looking  at  her  watch,  set  him  down  with 
affected  hurry,  as  if  she  had  not  timte  to  drive  through  the  shrub- 
bery to  the  house.  And  in  so  doing  she  planted  the  garden  of  her 
young  son's  soul  with  weeds  of  bitterness  and  thorns  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  such  as  only  those  know  who  are  in  that  pitiable  state  wherein 
trifles  are  matters  of  life  or  death,  making  the  soul  godlike  in  its 
blessedness  or  the  prey  of  the  demons  in  its  misery — that  pitiable 
state  which  is  called  "  being  in  love." 

Chapter  VI. 

'l  MUST  WATCH  AND   SEE.* 

If  for  any  reason — who  shall  say  what  ? — Mrs.  Smith  wished  to 
keep  secret  from  Lady  Machell  the  apparently  insignificant  feet 
that  she  had  driven  her  invalid  son  home,  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  doing  so.  As  Arthur  was  shaking  hands  and  wishing  Muriel 
good-bye  in  the  phaeton,  the  pony-carriage  from  Tower  came  in 
sight,  and  Miss  Dinah  Forbes,  in  a  costume  of  such  hybrid  cha- 
racter as  made  her  look  like  a  man  at  a  distance  and  not  much 
imlike  one  near  at  hand,  appeared  on  the  scene.  She  was  sitting 
very  high  in  the  small  low  pony  carriage,  her  feet  planted  firmly 
against  the  splash-board,  holding  the  reins  in  her  two  hands  like  a 
coachman  sawing  at  a  hard-mouthed  runaway  horse,  for  all  that 
her  docile  pony  had  a  mouth  of  velvet,  and  would  as  soon  hare 
thought  of  jumping  though  the  hoops  of  a  circus  as  of  going  a  step 
faster  than  it  was  forced  to  go.     But  it  gave  her  the  masculine 
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air  in  which  her  soul  delighted ;  and  strong-minded  as  Miss  Dinah 
Forbes  was,  she  was  not  above  the  weakness  of  aflFectation  in  her 
own  line. 

She  was  driving  Aurora,  who  made  a  striking  contrast  to 
her  sister,  dressed  as  she  was  in  a  pale  blue  muslin  much  frilled 
and  flounced  and  with  a  deep  red  sash  round  her  waist  like  a  girl ; 
a  juvenile  hat  was  set  far  back  on  her  head,  surmounting  her 
multitudinous  curls  and  puffs  like  an  aureole  of  straw  ;  and  a  string 
of  coral  beads  was  round  her  throat  to  match  the  sash ; — such 
glaring  admixture  of  colours  being  part  of  the  method  by  which  she 
asserted  her  juvenility  and  called  attention  to  a  complexion  which 
had  once  been  like  milk  and  roses,  and  was  now  like  ancient  wax. 
*  Well  met  1 '  said  Miss  Dinah  in  her  deep  bass  voice,  raising  her 
whip  by  way-  of  general  salutation.  'And  when  did  my  friend 
Mr.  Arthur  return  ? ' 

'Yesterday,'  said  Arthur,  as  he  came  down  from  the  one 
carriage  and  went  to  the  other.     '  How  are  you,  Miss  Aurora  ? ' 

Miss  Aurora  laughed  and  flirted  her  fan.  She  always  carried 
both  a  fim  and  a  smelling  bottle,  even  in  winter.  She  had  learnt 
how  to  use  a  fan  with  creditable  dexterity,  and  she  had  a  pretty 
hand  and  wrist ;  and  of  what  use  is  an  accomplishment  or  a  beauty 
if  you  do  not  let  the  world  profit  by  your  possession  ? 

'  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Arthur,'  she  said  coquettishly. 
'  And  you  ? — a  little  pale,  I  think,  but  as  beau  garpon  as  ever.' 

'Thanks;  you  were  always  good  to  me.  Miss  Aurora,'  said 
Arthur  gallantly ;  and  Miss  Aurora's  face  put  on  the  look  which  a 
girl  has  when  she  blushes. 

'  We  are  old  friends  now,'  she  said  with  a  kind  of  apology  in 
her  voice  and  manner,  as  if  making  an  excuse  for  her  too  evident 

I     interest. 

^  '  And  good  ones,'  said  Arthur. 

I  '  Now,  Mr.  Arthur,  if  you  are  going  to  flirt  with  Baby  I  must 

i      interfere.     I  allow  no  one  to  flirt  with  Baby  without  my  leave.' 

\  '  Suppose,  then,  I  have  asked  it.   It  will  make  matters  so  much 

,;      easier,'  laughed  Arthur. 

\  '  Oh  1  Mr.  Arthur,'  said  Miss  Aurora,  covering  all  her  face  but 

;      her  eyes  with  her  fan. 

'  Upon  my  word  you  have  not  improved  in  modesty,  young  man, 
since  you  have  assumed  Her  Majesty's  uniform  1'  said  Miss 
Forbes.  'Mrs.  Smith,  I  hope  you  keep  your  daughter  out  of 
the  way  of  such  a  dangerous  young  man  as  this  I  I  shall  look 
sharp  after  my  little  girl,  and  I  advise  you  to  look  sharp  after 
yours  I' 

On  which  she  laughed  that  deep-bayed  laugh  of  hers  which 
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always  betrayed  her  whereabouts  half-a-mile  oflF;  while  Aurora  put 
in  her  shrill  treble  notes  as  the  fioritura^  and  looked  at  Muriel  in 
girlish  sympathy — the  two  young  things  with  their  respective 
guardians  denying  them  the  harmless  pleasure  of  their  age  I 

Miss  Dinah  Forbes  was  the  only  person  in  or  about  Gxantley 
Bourne  who  ever  dared  to  take  a  liberty  with  IVIrs.  Smith.  The 
impenetrable  reserve  which  this  last  held  with  all  the  world  actai 
as  a  '  fender '  that  kept  off  undesirable  familiarities  of  all  kinds ; 
but  Miss  Forbes,  masculine,  rough  in  grain,  aijd,  though  quick- 
sighted  enough,  insensitive  for  her  own  part  and  indifferent  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  others,  cared  nothing  for  a  manner  which  every  one 
else  was  compelled  to  respect ;  and  having  the  fixed  intention  of 
'  routing  her  up,'  as  she  phrased  it,  whenever  they  met^  effectually 
fulfilled  her  desire  by  generally  making  the  lady  of  Owlett 
secretly  angry  and  patently  cooler  than  was  even  her  wont.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  not  a  woman  who  allowed  herself  the  luxury  of  either 
likes  or  dislikes  for  her  fellow-creatures.  She  cultivated  quietism 
too  carefully  for  that.  But  she  had  a  feeling  of  physical  repulsion 
for  Miss  Forbes  that  amounted  at  times  to  loathing.  They  were 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  of  womanhood,  and  women  are  by 
nature  intolerant  of  differences.  To  this  coarse  joke,  this  bit  of 
horseplay  so  detestable  to  a  person  of  her  nature,  she  deigned  no 
reply.  She  sat  there,  looking  straight  before  her,  with  no  more 
sign  of  life  than  if  she  had  been  a  mummy  or  a  statue;  but 
Muriel  blushed  deeply  and  with  unaccountable  distress ;  and  the 
colour  in  Arthur's  face  was  the  reflection  of  her  own. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Forbes,  that  is  very  cruel ! '  he  said  lightly,  trying 
to  laugh  it  off  as  something  that  had  neither  hidden  sting  nor 
secret  meaning.  '  I  am  sure  Miss  Aurora  does  not  think  so  ill  of 
mel' 

'  We  will  ask  Muriel  what  she  thinks,'  said  Miss  Forbes,  her 
keen  eyes  fixed  on  Muriel.  *  Do  you  think  Mr.  Arthiu"  Machell 
dangerous,  my  dear  ? ' 

*No,'  said  Muriel  simply  ;  but  her  face  was  still  crimson,  and 
still  bore  the  same  look  of  distress  that  had  struck  Miss  Forbes  as 
being  odd  and  meaning  more  than  it  showed : — hence  had  been  the 
spur  by  which  her  thoughts  had  been  touched  and  her  words  set 
in  motion. 

'  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  did,'  she  said  drily.  '  We 
are  sometimes  in  the  most  danger  when  we  see  least  of  it.' 

Before  Muriel  could  reply,  if  indeed  she  would  have  replied 
at  all,  Mrs.  Smith,  bowing  in  her  stiffest  manner,  said  in  a  voice 
that  only  intensified  that  manner : 

'  I  must  wish  yon  good  morning,  Mr.  Machell ;  good  morning 
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Miss  Forbes,  Miss  Aurora.  Home,  Jones ' — leaning  back  in  her 
carriage  and  turning  her  head  away  from  the  group. 

Whereupon  Miss  Forbes  gave  a  man's  ejaculation  and  whistled 
'  Phew ! '  between  her  teeth  and  her  lips ;  and,  rubbing  her  nose 
with  her  whip,  said  in  a  stage  aside  : 

'  So  that's  the  way  the  cat  jumps,  is  it  ? ' 

Meanwhile  the  Owlett  carriage  turned  and  carried  off  its  occu- 
pants, Muriel  feeling  that  the  day  had  suddenly  darkened  into 
night  as  it  had  already  darkened  for  Derwent,  while  Arthur 
.wondered  why  he  felt  his  weakness  all  at  once  so  much,  and 
was  so  terribly  '  run  down '  without  extra  cause. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Arthur,  jump  in  and  I'll  drive  you  to  the  house,' 
said  Miss  Forbes,  who  noticed  his  sudden  pallor,  and  whose  heart 
was  as  good  as  her  style  was  bad.  '  You  are  looking  awfully 
fagged,  young  man.  What  have  you  been  up  to,  boy  ?  No  good, 
PIl  he  sworn !  I  never  saw  a  more  washed-out-looking  individual 
in  my  life.  Come,  tumble  in  1  You  don't  look  fit  for  marching 
orders,  any  way.' 

*  I  have  been  ill,  but  I  can  walk  to  the  house,  thanks,'  said 
Arthur  briefly.  He  too  hated  Miss  Forbes  at  this  moment,  and 
in  spite  of  his  better  knowledge  ignored  her  good  heart,  and  only 
recognized  and  resented  her  bad  style. 

'Nonsense ;  jump  in,  I  say.  Do  you  want  me  to  bundle  you  in 
with  my  own  hands  ?  You  can  sit  at  Baby's  feet ;  you're  not  the 
first  young  fellow  that  has  sat  there,  or  would  like  to  be  there  if 
he  only  could  get  leave  ; '  she  added,  with  a  fond  look  at  the  once 
pretty  and  now  faded  doll  by  her  side,  who  to  her  eyes  was  still 
eighteen ;  no  more  ;  fresh  and  frank ;  the  envy  of  women ;  and  the 
admiration  of  men,  as  she  had  been  thirty  years  ago. 

^  It  is  a  shame  to  load  your  beast  with  my  weight,'  remonstrated 
Arthur ;  but  Miss  Dinah,  saying,  '  Stuff ! '  moved  Aurora's  skirts 
and  made  a  place  for  the  young  man,  who  to  avoid  farther  parley 
took  it,  and  so  was  carried  a  little  ignominiously  to  the  house. 

'  We  have  brought  your  young  soldier  out  of  all  sorts  of  fire 
and  danger.  Lady  Machell,'  said  Miss  Dinah  for  her  first  greet- 
ing, as  she  strode  into  the  shabby  drawing-room  where  my  lady 
sat  in  costume  as  usual,  and  pretty  Hilda,  bending  over  her  drawing, 
spent  half  the  time  that  should  have  been  given  to  her  trees  of 
doubtful  nomenclature,  to  surreptitious  sketches  of  masculine 
profiles,  which  were  a  cross  between  Derwent  Smith  and  a  barber's 
block. 

*  Ah ! '  said  Lady  Machell  looking  at  her  son ;  *  what  were 
they?' 

*  First,  the  perils  of  woman's  eyes,'  rolled  out  Miss  Dinah ;  *  and 
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then  those  of  failing  strength,  I  rescued  him  from  the  bands  of 
our  sphinx,  the  lady  of  Owlett,  and  her  pretty  daughter — and  upon 
my  life  that  young  person  looked  superb  to-day !  She  is  almost 
as  pretty  as  Baby  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  at  least  in  my 
eyes.  And  then  he  looked  like  fainting  ;  so  I  carried  him  oflf,  and 
here  he  is.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Forbes,'  said  Lady  Machell 
rather  gravely.  '  I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the  more  disastrous 
of  the  two  dangers  you  have  mentioned ;  perhaps  the  former,'  try- 
ing to  laugh,  but  not  succeeding  in  making  her  laugh  natural. 

*  If  you  rescued  me  from  one  peril  it  was  only  to  throw  me 
into  another,'  said  Arthur  gallantly,  putting  on  a  devoted  kind  of 
look  as  he  sat  down  by  Miss  Aurora,  who  laughed,  and  lightly 
touched  her  mouth  with  her  fan,  and  said,  '  Tais-toi,  polissoni' 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  using  the  proper  phrase  for  the  occasion. 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,'  observed  Miss  Dinah  with  a 
sly  wink.  *  I  saw  sundry  blushes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that  would 
make  me  look  twice  where  I  look  once  now,  if  I  caught  them 
flying  between  you  and  Baby,  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Arthur.  You 
young  men  in  Her  Majesty's  service  are  dangerous  young  fellows— 
for  the  most  part  wolves,  Mr.  Arthur,  wolves — and  require  a  great 
deal  of  looking  after.' 

*  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths.  Miss  Forbes,'  he  said  saucily;  *so 
where  is  the  good  of  it  all  ?  Che  sar«l  sara !  There  is  a  fate  in 
such  things,  and  it  is  only  wise  to  recognise  one's  fate  ! ' 

*  Eather  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  be  preached  in  the  presence 
of  the  young,  Arthur,'  said  Lady  Machell  with  a  warning  glance 
to  Hilda,  who,  looking  divinely  innocent  and  unconscious,  was 
secretly  taking  it  all  in  as  manna  whereon  her  soul  fed  daintily. 
Love  is  so  much  more  delightful  than  prudence  to  a  young 
creature  in  that  crude  stage  of  mental  being  when  feeling  is  the 
ruler  of  gods  and  men,  and  facts  the  helots  at  his  feet ! 

But  Arthur  taking  the  hint  changed  the  conversation,  and, 
while  the  visit  of  the  ladies  from  Tower  lasted,  prevented  it  from 
falling  again  on  the  Smiths,  where  Miss  Dinah  would  willingly 
have  conducted  it.  For  Miss  Dinah,  like  many  old  maids  of  her 
stamp  who  have  never  known  love  on  their  own  account  nor  even 
desired  to  know  it,  lived  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  not  ill- 
natured  suspicion ;  and  saw  an  incubating  love  affair  if  two  yoimg 
people  of  the  opposite  sex  spoke  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  homr, 
or  looked  at  each  other  with  more  interest  than  they  would  have 
looked  at  two  dummies  at  Madame  Tussaud's.  So  far  as  this  spirit 
of  premature  discovery  went,  she  was  the  very  Marplot  of  the 
place,  and  had  nipped  more  than  one  promising  affair  in  the  bud 
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by  inviting  attention  to  it  in  those  early  days  of  its  existence  when 
it  could'  grow  only  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  when  to  speak  of  it 
WEB  to  destroy  it.  But  if  she  was  a  nuisance  she  was  not  malicious, 
and  we  learn  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies  in  a  life  made  up 
mainly  of  large  cruelties. 

At  last  the  visit  came  to  an  end,  and  then  Lady  Machell's 
turn  began. 

*  How  did  you  meet  the  Smiths,  Arthur  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  called  there,'  answered  Arthur,  feeling  uncomfortably  con- 
scious of  a  retu]fn  to  boyhood,  when  disagreeable  confession  was 
sure  to  entail  a  scolding. 

*  You  walked  all  that  way  in  your  present  state  ? '  she  cried 
reprovingly, 

*  Yes,  the  day  was  fine  and  I  was  tempted,'  he  said ;  so  far 
disingenuous  in  that  he  had  set  6ut  with  the  intention  of  going, 
but  speaking  now  as  if  his  going  had  been  an  afterthought. 

'  How  could  you  be  so  imprudent  ? '  she  said  with  displeasure. 
'  A  walk  like  that,  and  you  in  your  state  of  health  I  It  is  enough 
to  bring  on  a  relapse.  And  to  the  Smiths  of  all  the  people  in  the 
place — the  least  desirable  acquaintances  we  have  I ' 

*  Mother  ! '  he  remonstrated,  while  Hilda  turned  nervously  to 
her  drawing,  and  smudged  her  barber's  blocks  into  so  many  tattooed 
New  Zealanders. 

'  Surely  they  are ! '  said  Lady  Machell,  lifting  up  her  eyebrows. 
'  There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  Mrs.  Smith,  I  admit.  No 
one  could  have  lived  a  more  blameless  life  than  hers  has  been  ever 
since  she  came ;  still,  there  is  something  in  her  history  that  does 
not  come  to  the  surface  ;  and  they  have  no  money.' 

This  last  was  a  slip.  It  is  diflScult  always  to  prevent  the 
tongue  from  speaking  of  what  the  heart  feels  and  the  brain  thinks  ; 
and  the  cardinal  defect  of  families  with  young  men  and  marriage- 
able maidens  came  unawares  to  the  front  when  Lady  Machell  spoke 
of  the  disqualifications  of  the  Smiths  of  Owlett. 

*  Their  want  of  money  does  not  make  them  undesirable 
acquaintances,  so  far  as  I  can  see,'  said  Arthiu:  drily.  'Seeing 
that  they  pay  their  way,  live  well,  and  do  not  borrow,  we  can  hardly 
say  that  they  want  money.  They  may  not  be  rich,  like  the  Brown 
de  Paumelles,  for  instance  :  but  they  are  as  well  off  as  the  Tower 
people,  and  no  one  hears  them  spoken  of  as  specially  wanting 
money.' 

'Well,  let  that  pass.  All  the  same  it  was  an  imprudent  thing 
of  you  to  do,  Arthur.  The  walk  is  a  great  deal  too  long  for  any 
one  just  recovering  from  such  an  illness  as  yours,'  said  Lady 
Machell,  going  back  to  her  safest  position. 
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'  Not  as  it  turned  out,  mother,'  he  answered  with  a  creditable 
attempt  at  indiflference.  '  Mrs.  Smith  drove  me  home,  so  I  had 
only  the  one  way ;  and  I  think  that  did  me  good  rather  than  not.' 

*  You  can  make  it  nothing  but  imprudent,'  she  repeated. 

'  I  am  sorry,  mother,  if  I  have  made  you  anxious,'  was  his 
reply,  getting  up  from  his  seat  and  going  over  to  her ;  and  when 
there,  putting  his  arms  round  her  and  kissing  her  as  he  used  when 
a  boy. 

*  My  boy  ! '  she  said  fondly,  passing  her  hand  down  his  hand* 
some  face.  '  You  know  that  all  I  ever  feel  or  think — or  fear, 
darling — is  for  your  own  good.     What  other  motive  can  I  have?' 

'  None,  mother.  Do  you  not  think  I  understand  you  ? '  was 
his  reply ;  '  only — fear  nothing ;  fear  is  waste  of  time.' 

On  which,  not  caring  to  trust  himself  to  a  longer  discussimi, 
he  left  the  room  as  troubled  at  heart  as  both  Hilda  and  his 
mother  herself.  She  would  never  consent ! — never ! — neither  she 
nor  his  father.  If  the  love  of  which  he  had  become  more  thaa 
ever  conscious  to-day  was  to  be  confessed  and  acted  on,  it  must  be 
in  direct  defiance  to  their  wishes,  and  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
of  abandoning  his  profession  and  his  family.  Whatever  else 
'Her  Majesty's  uniform,'  as  Miss  Dinah  Forbes  called  it,  may 
bring,  it  does  not  bring  much  solid  pelf;  and  tmless  he  married 
money,  Arthur  knew  as  well  as  his  mother  that  he  could  not 
marry  at  all,  as  things  were.  But  the  alternative  of  mariyiog 
money  as  the  first  necessity — selling  himself,  in  fact,  to  a  rich  wife 
— was  simply  impossible  to  such  a  man  as  Arthur  Machell.  Better 
remain  all  his  life  a  bachelor,  he  thought,  with  a  deep  flush  on  his 
handsome  face,  than  commit  an  action  which  would  destroy  his 
self-respect  for  ever.  No,  if  even  he  gave  up  Muriel,  he  would 
not  do  that  other  thing ;  if  he  sacrificed  her  love,  he  would 
keep  his  honour  intact.  But  he  would  not  give  her  up.  Was 
no  way  open  to  him  by  wliich  he  could  gain  her  and  keep  his  self- 
respect?  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  only 
a  poor  officer  in  the  army  and  nothing  else  ?  He  was  young,  strong, 
energetic,  fearless.  England  was  not  the  universe,  and  fair  fortunes 
might  be  won  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  than  Europe.  He 
would  be  sorry  to  leave  them  here  at  the  old  house,  but  a  mans 
life  belongs  to  himself ;  and  the  best  love  to  be  shown  to  those 
whose  name  you  bear  is  to  be  worthy  of  that  name,  and  bring  in- 
creased lustre  to  its  setting.  To  hang  about  the  mother's  skirts,  to 
give  the  father  a  helping  hand  in  his  gouty  old  age,  is  this  all  that 
a  man  is  bora  into  the  world  to  do  when  there  are  others  conse- 
crated to  the  office  and  bound  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  house 
and  the  succession  of  the  family  ?     He  loved  his  owii  people— no 
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man  better — but  he  did  not  hold  it  his  duty  to  moulder  away  his 
life  in  England  that  he  might  see  them  occasionally ;  nor  yet  his 
duty  to  continue  in  the  army  on  starvation  pay  because  no  Machell 
had  ever  sullied  his  hands  with  trade,  and  commerce  and  the  colonies 
were  alike  abhorrent  to  the  family  traditions. 

He  thought  it  all  out,  and  he  ended  by  deciding  to  wait  until 
he  was  surer  of  Muriel's  feeling  for  him :  he  thought,  he  hoped,  he 
believed,  but  he  was  not  sure ;  when  he  was,  he  knew  what  he 
should  do. 

Meanwhile,  the  rough  jokes  of  Miss  Forbes,  striking  so  close  to 
the  truth  as  they  did,  gave  Lady  Machell  ideas  which  she  too  kept 
to  herself,  but  which  she  thought  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  lose 
Bight  of  when  planning  out  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

And  yet  she  could  believe  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  Arthur ! 
She  loved  this  boy  so  much  I — the  flower  of  the  flock  as  he  had 
always  been.     He  was  the  one  of  all  her  children  the  surest  to  do 
right ;  she  could  not  doubt  him.     Still,  the  ladies  of  Tower  had 
flung  their  little  darts  ;  which  stuck  ;  and  though  she  hated  her- 
self for  suspecting  that  Arthur,  her  pride  and  her  delight,  should 
be  so  lost  to  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself  as  a  Machell 
and  to  her  as  his  mother,  as  to  think  seriously  of  a  portionless  girl 
like  Muriel  Smith,  yet  for  all  that  it  was  her  duty  to  watch  him 
closely ;  and  now  that  she  had  had  ideas  instilled  into  her,  to  test 
their  essential  value.     Wilfrid,  who  was  not  her  favourite,  was 
prepared  to  do  his  duty  like  an  honourable  man  and  a  dutiful  son ; 
would  her  dear  boy  be  less  noble  than  his  brother  ?     Impossible  ! 
She  would  not  believe  it  of  him  without  proof ;  and  she  had  had 
none  yet.     He  had  spoken  of  the  Smiths  naturally,*  without  hesi- 
tation or  forced  indifference.     She  had  watched  him  ;  and  his  face 
had  not  changed ;  and  if  he  liad  had  an  unspoken  thought  she 
would  have  seen  it.     Was  she  not  his  mother  who  had  studied  him 
since  his  boyhood,  and  knew  every  turn  of  his  mind,  every  feeling, 
every  thought  ?     Poor  mother  I     How  many  others  have  believed 
the  same  thing  of  their  sons,  and  insisted  on  the  barn-door  qualities 
of  the  bold  and  roving  tassel  gentles  which  they  have  watched 
with  such  care  and  love !     All  the  same,  tliose  ideas  implanted 
by  the  ladies  of  Tower  came  again  and  again   unbidden ;  and 
between  sleeping  and  waking  her  last  tliou<];l)t  was  :  *  I  must  watch 
and  see ! ' 

(7^^;  he  continued.) 
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If  anyone  shall  grayely  tell  me  that  I  hare  spent  mj  time  idlj  in  a  rain  and 
fruitless  inquiry  after  what  I  can  never  become  sure  of,  the  answer  is  that  at  thii 
rate  he  would  put  down  all  natural  philosophy,  as  far  as  it  concerns  itself  in  searcbiig 
into  the  nature  of  such  things.  In  such  noble  and  sublime  studies  as  these,  'tis  a  glozy 
to  arrive  at  probability,  and  the  search  itself  rewards  the  pains.  But  there  are  manj 
degrees  of  probable,  some  nearer  to  the  truth  than  others,  in  the  determining  of  wbieii 
lies  the  chief  exercise  of  our  judgment.  And  besides  the  nobleness  and  pleasure  of  tb 
studies,  may  we  not  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  they  are  no  small  help  to  the  adnuie»> 
ment  of  wisdom  and  morality? — Hutguens,  Conjectures  concerning  the  Pianetary 
Worlds. 

The  interest  with  which  astronomy  is  studied  by  many  who  care 
little  or  nothing  for  other  sciences  is  due  chiefly  to  the  thoughts 
which  the  celestial  bodies  suggest  respecting  life  in  other  worlds 
than  ours.     There  is  no  feeling  more  deeply  seated  in  the  human 
heart — not  the  belief  in  higher  than  human  powers,  not  the  hope 
of  immortality,  not  even  the  fear  of  death — than  the  faith  in 
realms  of  life  where  other  conditions  are  experienced  than  those 
we  are  acquainted  with  here.     It  is  not  vulgar  curiosity  or  idle 
fancy  that  suggests  the  possibilities  of  life  in  other  worlds.    It 
has  been  the  conviction  of  the  profoundeat  thinkers,  of  men  of 
highest  imagination.     This  mystery  of  the  star  depths  has  had  its 
charm  for  the  mathematician  as  well  as  for  the  poet ;  for  the  exact 
observer  as  for  the  most  fruitful  theoriser ;  nay,  for  the  man  of 
business  as  for  him  whose  life  is  passed  in  commimingwith  nature. 
If  we  analyse  the  interest  with  which  the  generality  of  men  in- 
quire into  astronomical  matters  apparently  not  connected  with  the 
question  of  life  in  other  worlds,  we  find  in  every  case  that  it  has 
been  out  of  this  question  alone  or  chiefly  that  that  interest  has 
sprung.     The  great  discoveries  made  during  the  last  few  years  re- 
specting the  sun,  for  example,  might  seem  remote  from  the  subject 
of  life  in  other  worlds.     It  is  true  that  Sir  William  Herschel 
thought  the  sun  might  be  the  abode  of  living  creatures  ;  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  even  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  vast  streaks 
of  light  called  the  solar  willow-leaves,  objects  varying  from  two 
hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  might  be  living  creatures 
whose  intense  lustre  was  the  measure  of  their  intense  vitality ;  but 
modern    discoveries  have  rendered  all   such   theories   untenable. 
The  sun  is  presented  to  us  as  a  mighty  furnace,  in  whose  fires  the 
most    stubborn  elements  are  not  merely  melted  but  vaporised. 
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The  material  of  the  sun  was  analysed,  the  motions  and  changes 
taking  place  on  his  surface  were  examined,  the  laws  of  his  being 
were  determined.  How,  it  might  be  asked,  was  the  question  of 
life  in  other  worlds  involved  in  these  researches  ?  The  faith  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  sun  as  the  abode  of  life  being  dispelled, 
how  could  discoveries  respecting  the  sun  interest  those  who  care 
about  the  subject  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  easily  found.  The  real  interest  which  solar  researches 
have  possessed  for  those  who  are  not  astronomers  has  resided  in  the 
evidence  afforded  respecting  the  sun's  position  as  the  fire,  light,  and 
life  of  the  system  of  worlds  whereof  our  world  is  one.  The  mere 
S2xXa  discovered  respecting  the  sim  would  be  regarded  as  so  much 
dry  detail  were  they  not  brought  directly  into  relation  with  our 
earth  and  its  wants,  and  therefore  with  the  wants  of  the  other 
earths  which  circle  round  the  sun ;  but  when  thus  dealt  with  they 
immediately  excite  attention  and  interest.  I  do  not  speak  at 
random  in  asserting  this,  but  describe  the  result  of  widely  ranging 
observation.  I  have  addressed  hundreds  of  audiences  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  on  the  subject  of  recent  solar  discoveries,  and 
I  have  conversed  with  many  himdreds  of  persons  of  various  capa- 
city and  education,  from  persons  almost  uncultured  to  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  i)ower ;  and  my  invariable  experience  has  been 
that  solar  research  derives  its  chief  interest  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  sun's  position  as  the  mighty  ruler,  the  steadfast 
sustainer,  the  beneficent  almoner  of  the  system  of  worlds  to  which 
our  earth  belongs.  It  is  the  same  with  other  astronomical 
subjects.  Few  care  for  the  record  of  lunar  observations,  save  in 
relation  to  the  question  whether  the  moon  is  or  has  been  the  abode 
of  living  creatures.  The  movements  of  comets  and  meteors,  and 
the  discoveries  recently  made  respecting  their  condition,  have  no 
interest  except  in  relation  to  the  position  of  these  bodies  in  the 
economy  of  solar  systems,  or  to  the  possible  part  which  they  may 
at  one  time  have  performed  in  building  up  worlds  and  suns. 
None  save  astronomers,  and  few  only  of  these,  care  for  researches 
into  the  star-depths,  except  in  connection  with  the  thought  that 
every  star  is  a  sun,  and  therefore  probably  the  light  and  fire  of  a 
system  of  worlds  like  those  which  circle  around  our  own  sun. 

It  is  singular  how  variously  this  question  of  life  in  other  worlds 
has  been  viewed  at  various  stages  of  astronomical  progress.  From 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  who  first,  so  far  as  is  known,  propounded 
the  general  theory  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  down  to  our  own 
time  when  Brewster  and  Chalmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  Whewell 
on  the  other,  have  advocated  rival  theories  probably  to  be  both  set 
aside  for  a  theory  at  once  intermediate  to  and  more  widely  ranging 
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in  time  and  space  than  either,  the  aspect  of  the  snhject  has  con- 
stantly varied,  as  new  lights  have  been  thrown  upon  it  from  dif* 
ferent  directions.  It  may  be  interesting  briefly  to  consider  vhat 
has  been  thought  in  the  past  on  this  strangely  attractive  question, 
and  then  to  indicate  the  view  towards  which  modem  discoveries 
seem  manifestly  to  point — a  view  not  likely  to  undergo  other 
change  than  that  resulting  from  clearer  vision  and  closer  approadu 
In  other  words,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  theory  to  which 
we  are  now  led  by  all  the  known  facts  is  correct  in  generals, 
though,  as  fresh  knowledge  is  obtained,  it  may  imdergo  modifica- 
tion in  details.  We  now  see  the  subject  from  the  right  point  of 
view,  though  as  science  progresses  we  may  come  to  see  it  more 
clearly  and  defmedly. 

When  men  believed  the  earth  to  be  a  flat  surface  above  which 
the  heavens  were  arched  as  a  tent  or  canopy,  they  were  not  likely 
to  entertain  the  belief  in  other  worlds  than  ours.  During  the 
earlier  ages  of  mankind  ideas  such  as  these  prevailed.  The  earth 
had  been  fashioned  into  its  present  form  and  condition,  the 
heavens  had  been  spread  over  it,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  had 
been  set  in  the  heavens  for  its  use  and  adornment,  and  there  was 
no  thought  of  any  other  world. 

But  while  this  was  the  general  belief,  there  was  already  a  school 
of  philosophy  where  another  doctrine  had  been  taught.  PytiiagQias 
had  adopted  the  belief  of  ApoUonius  Pergsdus  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  paths,  the  earth  one  among  the  planet^--a 
belief  inseparable  from  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  worlds.  Much 
argument  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  this  belief  never  was 
adopted  before  the  time  of  Copernicus,  and  unquestionably  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  theory  was  not  presented  in  the  clear  and  simpk 
form  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  But  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  weigh  the  conflicting  arguments  for  and  against  the  opinion  that 
Pythagoras  and  others  regarded  the  earth  as  not  the  fixed  centre 
of  the  universe.  The  certain  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality 
of  worlds  was  entertained  (I  do  not  say  adopted)  by  them,  proves 
sufficiently  that  they  cannot  have  believed  the  earth  to  be  fixed 
and  central.  The  idea  of  other  worlds  like  our  earth  is  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  the  central  body 
around  which  the  whole  universe  revolves. 

That  this  is  so  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  the  unfortmiate 
G-iordano  Bruno.  He  was  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  CopemicxKy 
and,  having  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  travels  round  the 
sun  as  one  among  his  family  of  planets,  was  led  very  natonilly  to 
the  belief  that  the  other  planets  are  inhabited.  He  went  fiirthtfi 
and  maintained  that  as  the  earth  i&  not  the  only  inhabited  irorU 
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in  the  solar  system,  so  the  sun  is  not  the  oiUy  centre  of  a  system  of 
inhabited  worlds,  but  each  star  a  sun  like  him,  about  whidb  many 
{danets  Tevolve.  This  was  one  of  the  many  heresies  for  which 
Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake.  It  is  easy,  also,  to  recognise  in 
the  doctrine  of  many  worlds  as  the  natmral  sequel  of  the  Copemican 
theory,  rather  than  in  the  features  of  this  theory  itself,  the  cause 
I  of  the  hostility  with  which  theologians  regarded  it,  until,  finding 
\  it  proved,  they  discovered  that  it  is  directly  taught  in  the  books 
!  which  they  interpret  for  us  so  variously.  The  Copemican  theory 
'  was  not  rejected — ^nay,itwas  even  countenanced — until  this  parti- 
'  cular  consequence  of  the  theory  was  recognised.  But  within  a  few 
•  years  from  the  persecution,  of  Bruno,  Galileo  was  imprisoned,  and 
the  last  years  of  his  life  mad^  miserable,  because  it  had  become 
clear  that  in  setting  the  earth  adrift  from  its  position  as  centre  of 
the  universe,  he  and  his  brother  Copemicans  were  sanctioning  the 
belief  in  other  worlds  than  ours.  Again  and  again,  in  the  attacks 
made  by  clericals  and  theologians  upon  the  Copemican  theory,  this 
lamoitable  consequence  was  insisted  upon.  Unconscious  that  they 
.  were  advancing  the  most  damaging  argument  which  could  be  con- 
ceived for  the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  they  maintained,  honestly 
bat  unfortunately,  that  with  the  new  theory  came  the  manifest  in- 
brence  that  our  earth  was  not  the  only  and  by  no  means  the  most 
important  world  in  the  universe — a  doctrine  manifestly  inconsistent 
(so  they  said)  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  WB8  naturally  only  by  a  slow  progression  that  men  were  able 
to  advance  into  the  domain  spread  before  them  by  the  Copemican 
theory,  and  to  recognise  the  real  minuteness  of  the  earth  both  in 
spflice  and  time.  They  more  quickly  recognised  the  earth's  insig^ 
nificance  in  space,  because  the  new  theory  absolutely  forced  this 
fiebct  upon  them.  If  the  earth,  whose  globe  they  knew  to  be 
minate  compared  with  her  distance  from  the  sun,  is  really  circling 
around  the  sun  in  a  mighty  orbit  many  millions  of  miles  in  dia- 
meter, it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  fixed  stars  must  lie  so  far 
away  that  even  the  span  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  reduced  to  no- 
thing by  comparison  with  the  vast  depths  beyond  which  lie  even 
the  nearest  of  those  suns.  This  was  Tycho  Brahe's  famous  and 
perfectly  sound  argument  against  the  Copemican  theory.  ^  The 
stais  remain  fixed  in  apparent  position  all  the  time,  yet  the 
Copemicans  tell  us  that  the  earth  from  which  we  view  the  stars 
is  circling  once  a  year  in  an  orbit  many  millions  of  miles  in  dia- 
meter ;  how  is  it  that  from  so  widely  ranging  a  point  of  view  we 
do  not  see  widely  difierent  celestial  landscapes  ?  Who  can  believe 
that  the  stars  are  so  remote  that  by  comparison  the  span  of  the 
earth's  path  is  a  mere  point  ? '    Tycho's  argument  was  of  course 
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Valid.^  Of  two  things  one.  Either  the  earth  does  not  travel 
round  the  sun,  or  the  stars  are  much  farther  away  than  men  had 
conceived  possible  in  Tycho's  time.  His  mistake  lay  in  rejecting 
the  correct  conclusion  because  simply  it  made  the  risible  univerBe 
seem  many  millions  of  times  vaster  than  he  had  supposed.  Yet 
the  universe,  even  as  thus  enlarged,  was  but  a  point  to  the  univerae 
visible  in  our  day,  which  in  turn  will  dwindle  to  a  point  cQinpaied 
with  the  universe  as  men  will  see  it  a  few  centuriee  hence ;  whik 
that  or  the  utmost  range  of  space  over  which  men  can  ever  extaid 
their  survey  is  doubtless  as  nothing  to  the  real  universe  of  ooeo* 
pied  space. 

Such  has  been  the  progression  of  our  ideas  as  to  the  position 
of  the  earth  in  space.  Forced  by  the  discoveries  of  Copemicas  to 
regard  our  earth  as  a  mere  point  compared  with  the  distances  of 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  men  gradually  learned  to  recognise  those 
distances  which  at  first  had  seemed  infinite  as  in  their  turn  eva- 
nescent even  by  comparison  with  that  mere  point  of  space  oTer 
which  man  is  able  by  instrumental  means  to  extend  his  survey. 
Though  there  has  been  a  similar  progression  in  men's  ideas  as  to 
the  earth's  position  in  time,  that  progression  has  not  been  carried 
to  a  corresponding  extent.  Men  have  not  been  so  bold  in  widoi- 
ing  their  conceptions  of  time  as  in  widening  their  conceptions  of 
space.  It  is  here  and  thus  that»  in  my  judgment^  the  subject  of 
life  in  other  worlds  h^s  been  hitherto  incorrectly  dealt  with.  Men 
have  given  up  as  utterly  idle  the  idea  that  the  existence  of  worlds 
is  to  be  limited  to  the  special  domain  of  space  to  which  our  eaith  be- 
longs ;  but  they  are  content  to  retain  the  conception  that  the  domain 
of  time  to  which  our  earth's  history  belongs,  this  ^  bank  and  shoal  of 
time'  on  which  the  life  of  the  earth  is  cast,  is  the  period  to  which 
the  existence  of  other  worlds  than  ours  should  be  referred. 

This,  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  nearly  all  our  ordinaiy 
treatises  on  astronomy,  appears  as  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
works  advocating  the  theory  of  the  plurality  of  worlds.  Brewster 
and  Dick  and  Chalmers,  all  in  fact  who  have  taken  that  doctrine 
under  their  special  protection,  reason  respecting  other  worlds  as 
though,  if  they  failed  to  prove  that  other  orbs  are  inhabited  WW| 
or  are  at  least  tiow  supporting  life  in  some  way  or  other,  thef 
failed  of  their  purpose  altogether.  The  idea  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  there  is  room  and  verge  enough  in  eteniity 

*  Not '  of  course  *  because  Tycho  used  it.,  for,  like  other  able  students  of  seieocft  ^ 
made  mistakes  from  tame  to  time.  Thus  he  argued  that  the  earth  cannot  rotik<* 
her  axis,  because  if  she  did  bodies  raised  aboTe  her  surface  would  be  left  bduad—*" 
argument  which  even  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  his  own  time  should  have  soffieed 
to  invalidate,  though  it  is  still  used  from  time  to  time  by  paradoxexs  of  Xfixt  ovb  dtj* 
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of  tiine  not  only  for  activity  but  for  rest.  They  must  have  all  the 
orbs  of  space  busy  at  once  in  the  one  work  which  they  seem  able 
to  conceive  as  the  possible  purpose  of  those  bodies — ^the  support 
of  life.  The  argument  from  analogy  which  they  had  found  effec- 
tiTB  in  establishing  the  general  theory  of  the  plurality  of  worlds, 
is  forgotten  when  its  application  to  details  would  suggest  that 
not  all  orbs^are  a^  aU  timea  either  the  abode  of  life  or  in  some 
way  sabserving  the  purposes  of  life.  We  find,  in  all  the  forms  of 
life  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  three  characteristic  periods — 
fintj  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  purposes  of  life ;  next,  the 
time  of  fitness  for  those  purposes ;  and  thirdly,  the  time  of  deca- 
dence tending  gradually  to  death.  And  we  see  among  all  objects 
which  exist  in  numbers,  examples  of  all  these  stages  existing  at 
the  same  time.  In  every  race  of  living  creatures  there  are  the 
joung  as  yet  unfit  for  work,  the  workers,  and  those  past  work ;  in 
every  forest  there  are  saplings,  seed-bearing  trees,  and  trees  long 
J  past  the  seed-bearing  period.  We  know  that  planets,  or  rather, 
V^aking  more  generally,  the  orbs  which  people  space,  pass 
_  through  various  stages  of  development,  dmdng  some  only  of  which 
'  they  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  abode  of  life  or  supporting 
life;  yet  the  eager  champion  of  the  theory  of  many  worlds  will 
have  them  all  in  these  life-bearing  or  life-supporting  stages,  none 
in  any  of  the  stages  of  preparation,  none  in  any  of  the  stages  of 
decrepitude  or  death. 

This  has  probably  had  its  origin  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
disfavour  with  which  in  former  years  the  theory  of  the  growth  and 
devebpment  of  planets  and  systems  of  planets  was  regarded. 
^  Until  the  evidence  became  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  the  doctrine 
'  that  our  earth  was  once  a  baby  world,  with  many  millions  of  years  to 
pass  through  before  it  could  be  the  abode  of  life,  was  one  which  only 
;  ^^  professed  atheist  (so  said  too  many  divines)  could  for  a  moment 
;  entertain ;  while  the  doctrine  that  not  the  earth  alone,  but  the  whole 
I  of  the  solar  system,  had  developed  from  a  condition  utterly  unlike 
that  through  which  it  is  now  passing,  could  have  had  its  origin  only 
m  the  suggestions  of  the  Evil  One.  Both  doctrines  were  pronounced 
to  be  so  manifestly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Moses,  and  not  only 
*>,  but  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  a  Supreme 
«ing,  that — that  further  argument  was  unnecessary,  and  denuncia- 
tion only  was  required.     So  confident  were  divines  on  these  points, 
t«it  it  would  not  have  been  very  wonderful  if  some  few  students  of 
*aencehad  mistaken  assertion  for  proof,  and  so  concluded  that  the 
*^<^Wne9  towards  which  science  was  unmistakably  leading  them 
^y  were  inconsistent  with  what  they  had  been  taught  to  r^;ard 
^  the  Word  of  God.     Whether  multiplied  experiences  taught 
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men  of  science  to  wait  before  thus  deciding,  or  howev^  inattwii 
fell  out,  it  certainly  befell  before  veiy  long  that  the  terrible  doo* 
trine  of  cosmical  development  was  supported  btf  such  poveifid. 
evidence,  astronomical  and  terrestrial,  as  to  appear  wbolly  irrefliBU 
ible.  Then,  not  only  was  the  doctrine  accept0d  by  divines,  Imt 
shown  to  be  manifestly  implied  in  the  sacred  naorrative  of  the  fcr- 
mation  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars;  'niiile 
upon  those  unfortunate  students  of  science  who  had  not  changed 
front  in  good  time,  and  were  found  still  argmng  on  the  nustaken 
assumption  that  the  development  of  our  qratem  was  not  aoooidaal 
with  that  ancient  narrative,  freshly  forged  bolts  were  flange  fipom 
the  Olympus  of  orthodoxy. 

So  far  as  the  other  argument — ^from  the  inconsistency  of  the 
development  theory  with  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being — was  «»• 
cerned,  the  student  of  science  was  independent  of  the  interpietaii* 
tions  which  divines  claim  the  sole  rig^t  of  assigning  to  tbeaneieat 
books.  Science  has  done  so  much  more  than  divinity  (which  in 
fact  has  done  nothing)  to  widen  our  conceptions  of  space  and  tiifeA 
that  she  may  justly  claim  full  right  to  deal  with  any  diffieoUaii 
arising  from  such  enlargement  of  our  ideas. .  With  the  theologiDd' 
difficulty  iscience  would  not  care  to  deal  at  all,  were  she  nbt  urged 
to  do  so  by  the  denunciations  of  divines ;  and  when,  so  urged;' 
touches  that  difficulty,  she  is  qtdckly  told  that  the  difficulty  is  u 
superable,  and  not  long  after  that  it  has  no  existence,  and  (on  bedi 
acc^ounts)  that  it  should  have  be^n  left  alone.  But  withtlMi  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  widening  of  our  ideas  respecting'  q)fla9e.aad 
time,  science  may  claim  good,  a^lmost  sole,  right  to  deal.  */Il|e  path 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  difficult  to  find.  At  a  fiffst  view, 
it  does  seem  to  those  whose  vision  had  been  limited  to  a  oonttBetod 
field,  that  the  wide  domain  of  time  and  space  in  which  ygoccwesef 
development  are  found  to  talce  place  is  the  universe  itself^  that  id 
deny  the  formation  of  our  'earth  by  a  ^special  creative  act  is  te 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  that  to  regard  the  b^uming  af 
our  earth  as  a  process  of  development  is  to  assert  t&it  develop- 
ment has  been  in  operation  from  the  beginning  of  all  thtoga 
But  when  we  recognise^  clearly  that  vastness  and  mihatenea^  pn^ 
longed  and  brief  duration,  are  merely  relative,  we  perceive  tiiat:fa 
considering  our  earth's  history  we  have  to  deal  only  with  eoafl 
parts  of  space  and  brief  periods  of  time,  by  comparison  with  all 
space  and  all  time.  Omr  earth  is  very  large  compared  with^  tiee 
or  an  animal,  but  very  small  compared  with  the  solar  systoiB,  a 
mere  point  compared  with  the  system  of  stars  to  wfaicb^^  ttie  san 
belongs,  and  absolutely  as  nothing  compared  witkrtlie  nnitenaef 
space ;  and  in  like  manner,  while  the  periods  of.  her  growth  and 
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deTelopment    occupy  periods  very  long-lasting  compared  with 
those  required  for  the  growth  and  development  of  a  tree  or  an 
animal^  they  are  doubtless  but  brief  compared  with  the  eras  of  the 
development  of  our  solar  system,  a  mere  instant  compared  with  the 
eras  of  the  development  of  star-systems,  and  absolutely  evanescent 
compared  with  eternity.    We  have  no  more  reason  for  rejecting 
the  belief  in  a  Creator  because  our  earth  or  the  solar  system  is 
found  to  have  developed  to  its  present  condition  from  an  embryo- 
nic primordial  state,  than  we  have  had  \  ever  since  men  first  found 
that  animals  and  trees  are  developed  from  the  germ.     The  region 
of  development  is  larger,  the  period  of  development  lasts  longer, 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  infinite ;  and  being  finite,  both 
one  and  the  other  are  simply  nothing  by  comparison  with  infinity. 
It  is  a  startling  thought,  doubtless,  that  periods  of  time.com- 
jpared  with  which  the  life  of  a  man,  the  existence  of  a  nation,  nay, 
the  duration  of  the  human  race  itself,  sink  into  insignificance,  should 
themselves  in  turn  be  dwarfed  into  nothingness   by  comparison 
.with  periods  of  a  still  higher  order.     But  the  thought  is  not  more 
startling  than  that  other  thought  which  we  have  been  compelled 
io  admit — ^the  thought  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  the 
flolar  system  to  which  it  belongs,  though  each  so  vast  that  all 
\    jmown  material  objects  are  as  nothing  by  comparison,  are  in  turn 
'    B8  nothing  compared  with  the  depths  of  space  separating  us  from 
even  the  nearest  among  the  fixed  stars.     One  thought,  as  I  have 
iaid,  we  have  been  compelled  to  admit,  the  other  has  not  as  yet 
heen  absolutely  forced  upon  us.     Though  men  have  long  since 
given  up  the  idea  that  the  earth  and  heavens  have  endured  but  a 
few  thousand  years,  it  is  still  possible  to  believe  that  the  birth  of 
our  solar  system,  whether  by  creative  act  or  by  the  beginning  of 
I     processes  of  development,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  all  time. 
But  this  view  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  probable.     Although  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  any  definite  relation  must  subsist  between 
tinae  (occupied  by  events)  and  space  (occupied  by  matter),  the 
mind  naturally  accepts  the  belief  that  such  a  relation  exists.    As 
iTO  find  the  universe  enlarging  under  the  survey  of  science,  our 
conceptions  of  the  duration  of  the  universe  enlarge  also.     When 
the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  impoitant  object  in  crea- 
'ti6n,  men  might  reasonably  assign  to  time  itself  (regarded  as  the 
interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  earth  and  the  consummation 
^f  all  things  when  the  earth  should  perish)  a  moderate  duration  ; 
^t  it  is  equally  reasonable  that,  as  the  insignificance  of  the  earth's 
domain  in  space  is  recognised,  men  should  recognise  also  the  pre- 
BTimable  insignificance  of  the  earth's  existence  in  time. 

In  this  respect,  although  we  have  nothing  like  the  direct 
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evidence  afforded  by  the  measurement  of  space,  we  yet  have 
evidence  which  can  scarcely  be  called  in  question.  We  find  in  the 
structure  of  our  earth  the  signs  of  its  former  condition.  We  see 
clearly  that  it  was  once  intensely  hot ;  and  we  know  from  experi- 
mental researches  on  the  cooling  of  various  earths  that  many 
millions  of  years  must  have  been  required  by  the  earth  in  cooling 
down  from  its  former  igneous  condition.  We  may  doubt  whether 
Bischoff's  researches  can  be  relied  upon  in  details,  and  so  be  un- 
willing to  assign  with  him  a  period  of  350  millions  of  years  to  a 
single  stage  of  the  process  of  cooling.  But  that  the  entire  process 
lasted  tens  of  millions  and  probably  hundreds  of  millions  of  yean 
cannot  be  doubted,  fiecognising  such  enormous  periods  as  these  in 
the  development  of  one  of  the  smallest  fruits  of  the  great  solar  tree  of 
life,  we  cannot  but  admit  at  least  the  reasonableness  of  believing 
that  the  larger  fruits  (Jupiter,  for  instance,  with  340  times  as  much 
matter,  and  Saturn  with  100  times)  must  require  periods  still 
vaster,  probably  many  times  larger.  Indeed,  science  shows  not 
only  that  this  view  is  reasonable,  but  that  no  other  view  is  possible. 
For  the  mighty  root  of  the  tree  of  life,  the  great  orb  of  the  sod, 
containing  340  thouaajid  times  as  much  matter  ad  the  earth,  yet 
mightier  periods  would  be  needed.  The  growth  and  developmeot 
of  these,  the  parts  of  the  great  system,  must  of  necessity  require 
much  shorter  time-intervals  than  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  system  regarded  as  a  whole.  The  enormous  period  when  the 
germs  only  of  the  sun  and  planets  existed  as  yet,  when  the  chaotic 
substance  of  the  system  had  not  yet  blossomed  into  worlds,  the 
mighty  period  which  is  to  follow  the  death  of  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  system,  when  the  whole  scheme  will  remain  as  the 
dead^trunk  of  a  tree  remains  after  the  last  leaf  has  Mien,  after  the 
last  movement  of  sap  within  the  trunk — these  periods  must  be  in- 
finite compared  with  those  which  measure  the  duration  of  even  the 
mightiest  separate  members  of  the  system. 

But  all  this  has  been  left  unnoticed  by  those  who  have  argued 
in  support  of  the  Brewsterian  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds.  They 
argue  as  if  it  had  never  been  shown  that  every  member  of  the  solar 
system,  as  of  all  other  such  systems  in  space,  has  to  pass  through 
an  enormously  long  period  of  preparation  before  becoming  fit  to 
be  the  abode  of  life,  and  that  after  being  fit  for  life,  for  a  period 
very  long  to  our  conceptions,  but  by  comparison  with  the  other 
exceedingly  short,  it  must  for  countless  ages  remain  as  ah  extinct 
world.  Or  else  they  reason  as  though  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
relatively  short  life-bearing  periods  in  the  existence  of  the  sevenl 
planets  must  of  necessity  synchronise,  instead  of  all  the  probabilities 
lying  overwhelmingly  the  other  way. 
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While  this  has  been  (in  my  judgment)  a  defect  in  i^hat  may 
be  called  the  Brewsterian  theory  of  other  worlds,  a  defect  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar  has  characterised  the  opposite  or  Whewellite  theory. 
Very  useM  service  was  rendered  to  astronomy  by  Whewell's  trea- 
tise upon,  or  rather  against,  the  plurality  of  worlds^  calling  at- 
tention as  it  did  to  the  utter  feebleness  of  the  arguments  on  which 
men  had  been  content  to  accept  the  belief  that  other  planets  and 
other  systems  are  inhabited.  But  some  among  the  most  power- 
fully urged  arguments  against  that  belief  tacitly  relied  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  similarity  of  general  condition  among  the  members 
of  the  solar  system.  For  Instance,  the  small  mean  density  of 
Jnpiter  and  Saturn  had,  on  the  Brewsterian  theory,  been  ex- 
plained as  probably  due  to  vast  hollow  spaces  in  those  planets' 
interiors — an  explanation  which  (if  it  could  be  admitted)  would 
leave  us  free  to  believe  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may  be  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  our  own  earth.  With  this  was  pleasantly 
intermixed  the  conception  that  the  inhabitant  of  these  planets  may 
have  his  ^home  in  subterranean  cities  warmed  by  central  fires,  or 
in  crystal  caves  cooled  by  ocean  tides,  or  may  float  with  the 
Nereids  upon  the  deep,  or  mount  upon  wings  as  eagles,  or  rise  upon 
the  pinions  of  the  dove,  that  he  may  flee  away  and  be  at  rest,'  with 
much  more  in  the  same  fanciful  tone.  We  now  know  that  there 
can  be  no  hollow  more  than  a  few  miles  below  the  crust  of  a  planet, 
simply  because,  under  the  enormous  pressures  which  would  exist, 
the  most  solid  matter  would  be  perfectly  plastic.  But  while 
Whewell's  general  objection  to  the  theory  that  Jupiter  or  Saturn 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  our  earth  thus  acquires  new  force,  the 
particular  explanation  which  he  gave  of  the  planet's  small  density 
is  open  to  precisely  the  same  general  objection.  For  he  assumes 
that,  because  the  planet's  mean  density  is  little  greater  than 
that  of  water,  the  planet  is  probably  a  world  of  water  and 
ice  with  a  cindery  nucleus,  or  in  fact  just  such  a  world  as 
would  be  formed  if  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  water  in  the  ,^ame 
condition  as  the  water  of  our  seas  were  placed  at  Jupiter's 
greater  distance  from  the  sun,  around  a  nucleus  of  earthy  or 
cindery  matter  large  enough  to  make  the  density  of  the  entire 
planet  thus  formed  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter,  or  about  one-third 
greater  than  the  density  of  water.  In  this  argument  there  are  in 
leality  two  assumptions,  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  Whewell  set  himself  to  combat.  It  is  first  assumed  that 
some  material  existing  on  a  large  scale  in  our  earth,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  density  as  Jupiter,  must  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  that 
planet,  and  secondly  that  the  temperature  of  Jupiter's  globe  must 
he  that  which  a  globe  of  such  material  would  have  if  placed  where 
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^jbipiter  is.  The.  poesibility  thdt  Jupiter  may  b^  in  an  entirely 
4iffereat  ^tage  of  planetary^  life — or,  in  other  words,  iiot  tiie 
.]FQ«tth|  middle  life,  and  old  age  of  that  planet  may  belong  tx>  quite 
Afferent  eras  from  the  corresponding  periods  of  our  earth's  .life— is 
^^tirely  overlooked*  Bather,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  tibat  the 
^ztreme.probability  of  this,  on  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin 
iof  the  solar  fffst^m,  and  its  absolute  certainty  on  the  hypothesifl 
of  the  development  of  that  system,  are  entirely  overlooked. 
.A  fair  illustration  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  arguments 
•ifldph  have  been  used,  not  only  in  advocating  rival  theories  re- 
'  jipecting  the  plurality  of  worlds,  but  also  in  dealing  with  subordi- 
Aiite  points,  may  be  presented  as  follows ; 

•  Imagine  a  wide  extent  of  country  covered  with  scattered  trees 
Hilarious  size,  with  plants  and  shrubs,  flowers  and  herbs,  down  to 
Hmq  miimtest  known.  Let  us  suppose  a  race  of  tiny  creatures  to 
subsist  on  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  their  exist- 
4aaoe  as 'a  race  depending  entirely  on  the  existence  of  the  fruit  on 
ilhieli  they  subsist,  while  the  existence  of  the  individuals  of  thdr 
mee  lasts  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Furthermore,  let  there  be  no 
(If  egnlar  fruit  season  either  on  their  tree  or  in  their  region  of  vege- 
Aa}>le  life»  but  firuits  forming,  growing,  and  decaying  all  the  time. 
.  V  .  liCt  US  next  conceive  these  creatures  to  be  possessed  of  a  power 
6f  reasoning  respecting  themselves,  their  fruit  wprld,  the  tree  on 
l^hich  it  hangs,  and  to  some  degree  even  respecting  such  other 
^ees,  plants,  flowers,  and  so  forth,  as  the  limited  range  of  their 
^vision  might  be  supposed  to  include.  It  would  be  a  natorai 
^ti^Ught  with  them,  when  first  they  began  to  e^fercise  this  power 
;eC  reasoning,  that  tlieir  fruit  home  was  the  most  important  object 
in  existence,  and  themselves  the  chief  and  noblest  of  living  beiogs. 
Jt  would  also  be  very  natural  that  they  should  suppose  the  foima- 
.^i^n  of  their  world  to  correspond  with  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
4^e  formation  of  their  race  to  have  followed  the  formation  of  their 
world  by  but  a  few  seconds.  They  would  conclude  that  a  Sapreme 
Being  bad  feishioned  their  world  and  thenip^ves  by  special  creative 
iicts,  and  that  what  they  saw  outside  their  fruit  world  had  been 
abo  spedally  created,  doubtless  to  subserve^  their  wants. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  gradually,  by  beconung  more  closely 
^j[^bservant' than  they  had  been,  by  combining  together  to  make 
mote  cfomplete  observations,  and  above  all  by  preserving  the 
'reODids  of  observations  made  by  successive  generations,  these 
ore^tures  began  to  obtain  clearer  ideas  respecting  their  world  and 
}|he  fturtounding  regions  of  space.  Th^  would  fin4  evidaice  that 
iirher  fnlit  on  which  they  lived  had  nql  been  formed  preciaefy  ^ 
the^'knew  it,  but  had  undergone  processes  of  development.    The 
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difltiesrin^  discovery  iroold  be  mada  that  this,  development  cotild 
not  possibly-  have  tsJcrai  place  in  a -few  seconds,  bat  mnst  have  Ten 
qmred  many  honrs,  nay,  even  sev^al  of  those  enormous  periods 
called  by  ns  days*  ^r 

This,  however,  wonld  oxdy  be^tiie  beginning  of  their  trouUes. 
Qtadually  the  more  advanced  thinkers  and  tiie  olosest  observers 
wonld  perceive  that  not  only  had  their  world  undergone  processes 
of  development,  but  that  its  entire  inass  had  been  formed  by  such 
processes — ^that  in  fact  it  had  not  bejBn  created  at  all,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  had  understood  the  word,  but  had  grown.    This 
would  be  very  dreadful  to  these  creatures,  because  they  would  not 
readily  be  able  to  dispossess  their  minds  of  the  notion  that  they 
were  the  most  important  beings  in  tlie  universe,  their  domain  of 
space  coextensive  with  the  universe,  the  duration  of  their  world 
coextensive  with  time.    But  passing  over  the  difficulties  thus 
arising,  and  the  persecution  and  abuse  to  which  those  would  be  sub- 
jected who  maintained  the  dangerous  doctlrine  that  their  fruit  home 
bad  been  developed  not  created,  let  us  Consider  how  these  creatures 
would  r^ard  the  question  of  other  worlds  than  their  own.    At  first 
they  would  naturally  be  tmwilling  to  admiib  the  possibility  that  other 
worlds  as  important  as  their  own  could  <^jdst.     But  if  after  a  time 
they  found  reason  tb  believe  that  their  w^rld  was  only  one  of  several 
belonging  to  a  certain  tree  system,  the  idea  would  occur  to  them, 
and  would  gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  something  more  than 
probable,  that  those  other  fruit  worlds,  Bke  their  own,  might  be 
the  abode  of  living  creatures.     And  probably  at  first,  while  as  yet 
the  development  of  their  own  world  was  Uttle  understood,  they 
would  conceive  the  notion  that  all  the  firuits,  large  or  small,- upon 
their  tree  system  were  in  the  same  condition  as  their  own,  and 
either  inhabited  by  similar  races  or  at  least  in  the  same  full  vigour 
of  life-bearing  existence.    But  so  soon  asvthey  recognised  the 
law  of  development  of  their  own  world,  and  the  relation  between 
snch  development  and  their  own  requirements^they  would  form  a 
difiPerent  opinion,  if  they  found  that  only  during  certain  stages  of 
their  world's  existence  life  coxdd  exist  upon  it.    If,  for  instance, 
they  perceived  that  their  fruit  world  must  once  have  been  so 
bitter  and  harsh  in  texture  that  no  creatures  in  .the  least  degree 
like  themselves  could  have  lived  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  passing 
slowly  but  surely  through  processes  by  which  it  would  become  one 
day  dry  and  shrivelled  and  unable  to  support  living  creatures, 
they  would  be  apt,  if  their  reasoning  powers  were  fidrly  developed, 
to  enquire  whether  other  fruits  which  they  saW'  around  them  on 
their  tree  system  were  either  in  the  former  or  in .  the  latter  condi- 
tion, and  a  they  found  reason  to  believe  certain  fruits  were  in  one 
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or  other  of  these  stages,  they  would  regard  such  fruits  as  not  yet 
the  abode  of  life  or  as  past  the  lif&-supporting  era.  It  seems 
probable  even  that  another  idea  would  suggest  itself  to  some 
among  their  bolder  thinkers.  Becognising  in  their  own  world  in 
several  instances  what  to  their  ideas  resembled  absolute  waste  of 
material  or  of  force,  it  might  appear  to  them  quite  pos^ble  that 
some,  perhaps  even  a  large  proportion,  of  the.  fruits  upon  their 
tree  were  not  only  not  supporting  life  at  the  particular  epoch  of 
observation,  but  never  had  supported  life  and  never  would — that, 
through  some  cause  or  other,  life  would  never  appear  upon  such 
fruits  even  when  they  were  excellently  fitted  for  the  support  of 
life.  They  might  even  conceive  that  some  among  the  fruits  of 
their  tree  had  failed  or  would  fail  to  come  to  the  full  perfection  of 
fruit  life. 

Looking  beyond  their  own  tree — that  is,  the  tree  to  which  their 
own  fruit  world  belonged — they  would  perceive  other  trees ;  though 
their  visual  powers  might  not  enable  them  to  know  whether  such 
trees  bore  fruit,  whether  they  were  in  other  respects  like  their 
own,  whether  those  which  seemed  larger  or  smaller  were  really  so, 
or  owed  their  apparent  largeness  to  nearness,  or  their  apparent 
smallness  to  great  distance.  They  would  be  apt  perhaps  to 
generalise  a  little  too  daringly  respecting  these  remote  tree* 
systems,  concluding  too  confidently  that  a  shrub  or  a  flower  was  a 
tree-system  like  their  own,  or  that  a  great  tree,  every  branch  of 
\9hich  was  far  larger  than  their  entire  tree-system,  belonged  to  the 
same  order  and  bore  similar  fruit.  They  might  mistake  also  in 
forgetting  the  probable  fact  that  as  every  fruit  in  their  own  tree- 
system  had  its  own  period  of  life,  very  brief  compared  with  the 
entire  esdstenee  of  the  fruit,  so  every  tree  might  have  its  own 
fruit-bearing  season.  Thus,  contemplating  a  tree  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  like  their  own  in  its  nature,  they  might  say,  *  Yonder  is 
a  tree-system  crowded  with  fruits,  each  the  abode  of  many  myriads 
of  creatures  like  ourselves,'  whereas  in  reality  the  tree  might  be 
utterly  unlike  their  own,  might  not  yet  have  reached  or  might 
long  since  have  passed  the  fruit-bearing  stage,  might  when  in  that 
stage  bear  fruit  utterly  unlike  any  they  could  even  imagine,  and 
each  such  fruit  during  its  brief  life-bearing  condition  might  be  in- 
habited by  living  beings  utterly  unlike  any  creatures  they  could, 
conceive. 

Yet  again,  we  can  very  well  iiliagine  that  the  inhabitants  of 
our  fruit  world,  though  they  might  daringly  overleap  the  narrow 
limits  of  space  and  time  within  which  their  actual  life  or  the  life 
of  their  race  was  cast,  though  they  might  learn  to  recognise  the 
development  of  their  own  world  and  of  others  like  it,  even  finom 
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the  very  blossom,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  conceive  the  possibi*- 
litythat  the  tree  itself  to  which  their  world  belonged  had  de- 
veloped by  slow  processes  of  growth  from  a  time  when  it  was  less 
evwi  than  their  own  relatively  minute  home. 

Still  less  would  it  seem  credible  to  them,  or  even  conceivable, 
that  the  whole  forest  region  to  which  they  belonged,  containing 
many  orders  of  trees  differing  altogether  from  their  own  tree- 
system,  besides  plants  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  and  herbs  (forms 
of  vegetation  of  whose  use  they  could  form  no  just  conception 
whatever),  had  itself  grown;  that  once  the  entire  forest  domain 
had  been  under  vast  masses  of  water — the  substance  which  occa- 
sionally visited  their  world  in  the  form  of  small  drops  ;  that  such 
changes  were  but  minute  local  phenomena  of  a  world  infinitely 
higher  in  order  than  their  own ;  that  that  world  in  turn  was  but  one 
of  the  least  of  the  worlds  forming  a  yet  higher  system ;  and  so  on 
ad  infinituTn,  Such  ideas  would  seem  to  them  not  merely  incon- 
ceivable, but  many  degrees  beyond  the  widest  conceptions  of  space 
and  time  which  they  could  regard  as  admissible. 

Our  position  differs  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that  of 
these  imagined  creatures,  and  the  reasoning  which  we  perceive 
(though  they  could  not)  to  be  just  for  such  creatures  is  just 
for  us  also.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  before  men  recognised 
the  evidences  of  development  in  the  structure  of  our  earth  they 
should  regard  the  earth  and  all  things  upon  the  earth  and  visible 
from  the  earth  as  formed  by  special  creative  acts  precisely  as  we 
see  them  now.  But  so  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  earth  is 
undergoing  processes  of  development  and  has  undergone  such  pro- 
cesses in  the  past,  it  was  reasonable,  though  at  first  painful,  to 
conclude  that  on  this  point  they  had  been  mistaken.  Yet  as  we 
recognise  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that,  because  fruits  and 
trees  grow  and  were  not  made  in  a  single  instant  as  we  know 
them,  therefore  there  is  no  Supreme  Being,  so  may  we  justly  reject 
as  absurd  the  same  argument,  enlurged  in  scale,  employed  to  in- 

\  duce  the  conclusion  that  because  planets  and  solar  systems  have 
been  developed  to  their  present  condition,  and  were  not  created  in 

li  their  present  form,  therefore  there  is  no  Creator,  no  God.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  argument  ever  has  been  used  in  this  form  ;  but 
it  has  been  used  to  show  that  those  who  believe  in  the  development 
of  worlds  and  systems  must  of  necessity  be  atheists,  an  even  more 
mischievous  conclusion  than  the  other;  for  none  who  had  not 
examined  the  subject  would  be  likely  to  adopt  the  former  con- 
clusion, but  many  might  be  willing  to  believe  that  a  number  of 
their  fellow-men  hold  obnoxious  tenets,  without  enquiring  closely 
or  at  all  into  the  reasoning  on  which  the  y.ssertion  had  been  based. 
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But  it  is  more  important  to  luttice  how  our  views  respecting 
other  worlds  should  be  affected  by  those  circumstances  in  ihe 
evidence  we  have,  which  correspond  with  the  features  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  imagined  ii^iabitants  of  the  firoit  world 
woidd  form  their  opinion.  It  was  Jiatural  that  when  men  fiist 
began  to  reason  about  themselvesr  and  their  home  they  should 
rejedt  the  idea  of  other  worlds  like  ours,  and  perhaps  it  was  equally 
natural  that  when  first  the  idea  was  entertained  that  the  planets 
may  be  worlds  like  ours,  men  should  conceive  that  all  those  worlds 
are  in  the  same  condition  as  ours.  But  it  would  be,  or  rather  it  is, 
as  unreasonable  for  men  to  maintainosuch  an  opinion  now,  whea 
the  laws  of  planetary  development  are  understood,  when  tlie 
various  dimensions  of  the  planets  are  known,  and  when  the  short- 
ness of  the  life-supporting  period  of  a  planet's  existence  compared 
with  the  entire  duration  of  the  planet  ;has  been  clearly  recognised, 
as  it  would  be  for  the  imagined  inhabitants  of  a  smsdl  firuit  on  a 
tree  to  suppose  that  all  the  other  fruitd  on  the  tree,  though  some 
manifestly  far  less  advanced  in  development  and  others  fax  more 
advanced  than  their  own,  were  the  abode  of  the  same  forms  of  life, 
though  these  forms  were  seen  to  require  those  conditions,  and  no 
other,  corresponding  to  the  stage  of  <  development  through  which 
their  own  world  was  passing. 

Viewing  the  universe  of  suns  and  worlds  in  the  manner  here 
suggested,  we  should  adopt  a  theory  of  other  worlds  which  would 
hold  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Brewsterian  and  the 
Whewellite  theories.  (It  is  not  on  this  account  that  I  advocate  it, 
let  me  remark  in  passing,  but  simply  because  it  accords  with  the 
evidence,  which  is  not  the  case  wiUi  the  others.)  Hejecting  on 
the  one  hand  the  theory  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  in  the  sense  im- 
plying that  all  existent  worlds  are  inhabited,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  theory  of  but  one  world,  we  should  accept  a  theory 
which  might  be  entitled  the  Paucity  of  Worlds,  only  that  relati?e 
not  absolute  paucity  must  be  imderstood.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  this  theory  is  the  correct  one,  if  we  admit  two  postulates, 
neither  of  which  can  be  reasonably  questioned — ^viz.,  first,  that  the 
life-bearing  era  of  any  world  is  short  compared  with  the  entire 
duration  of  that  world ;  and  secondly,  that  there  can  have  been  no 
cause  which  set  all  the  worlds  in  existence,  not  simultaneously, 
which  would  be  amazing  enough,  but  (which  would  be  infinitely 
m<Mre  surprising)  in  such  a  way  that  after  passing  each  through  its 
time  of  preparation,  longer  for  the  large  worlds  and  shorter  for 
the  small  worlds,  they  all  reached  at  the  same  time  the  life-bearing 
era.  But  quite  apart  from  this  antecedent  probability,  amounting 
as  it  does  to  absolute  certainty  if  these  two  highly  probable  pos- 
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tulates  are  admitted,  we  have  the  actual  evidence  of  th^  pl^iets 
we  can  examine — that  evidence  proving  inconteBtably,  afi  I  h4^ 
shown  elsewhere,  that  such  planets  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are^cet^ 
in  the  state  of  preparation,  still  so  intensely  hot  that  no  form  df 
life  could  possibly  exist  upon  them,  and  that  such  bodies  as  otti< 
moon  have  long  since  passed  the  life-bearing  stage,  and  ard  to  9& 
intents  and  purposes  defunct* 

But  may  we  not  go  further  ?  Secognising  in  our  own  worlds 
in  many  instances,  what  to  our  ideas  resembles  waste — ^waste  seeds, 
waste  lives,  waste  races,  waste  regions,  waste  forces — recognising 
superfluity  and  superabundance  in  all  the  processes  and  in  all  the 
works  of  natmre,  should  it  not  appear  at  least  possible  that  some, 
perhaps  even  a  large  proportion,  of  the  worlds  in  the  multitudinous 
systems  peopling  spade,  are  not  only  not  now  supporting  life,  bat 
nevor  have  supported  life  and  never  will?  Does  this  idea  differ  in 
kind,  however  largely  to  our  feeble  conceptions  it  may  seem  to 
differ  in  degree,  from  the  idea  of  the  imagined  creatures  on  ^' 
fruit,  that  some  or  even  many  fruits  excellently  fitted  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  might  not  subserve  that  purpose?  And  as  thoCJ^ 
creatures  might  concave  (as  we  know)  that  some  fruits,  evelT 
many,  failed  to  come  to  the  full  perfection  of  fruit  life,  may  iKji 
we  without  irreverence  conceive  (as  higher  beings  than  ourselves 
may  IcTiow)  that  a  planet  or  a  sun  may  fail  in  the  making?  1'P^d 
cannot  say  that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  a  waste  or  loss  df 
material,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  conceive  how  the  lost  sxHd 
or  planet  could  be  utilised.  Our  imagined  insect  reasoners  would 
be  unable  to  imagine  that  fruits  plucked  from  their  tree-systetu 
were  otherwise  than  wasted,  for  they  would  conceive  that  thebr 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  fruits  was  the  only  true  one;  yet  they 
would  be  altogether  mistaken,  as  we  may  be  in  supposing  the 
luain  purpose  of  planetary  existence  is  the  support  of  life. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  pass  in  imagination  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  system,  we  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  imagined 
creatures'  reasoning  about  other  tree-systems  than  that  to  which 
their  world  belonged.  Astronomers  have  been  apt  to  generalise 
too  daringly  respecting  remote  stars  and  star-systems,  as  though 
our  solar  system  were  a  true  picture  of  all  solar  systems,  the 
system  of  stars  to  which  our  sun  belongs  a  true  picture  of  all  star- 
systems.  They  have  been  apt  to  forget  that,  as  every  world  in  our 
own  system  has  its  period  of  life,  short  by  comparison  with  the 
entire  duration  of  the  world,  so  each  solar  system,  each  system  of 
such  systems,  may  have  its  own  life-bearing  season,  infinitely  long 
according  to  our  conceptions,  but  very  short  indeed  compared  with 
the  entire  duration  of  which  the  life-bearing  season  would  be  only  a 
single  era. 
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Lastly,  though  men  may  daringly  overleap  the  limits  of  time 
and  space  within  which  their  lives  are  cast,  though  they  may 
learn  to  recognise  the  development  of  their  own  world  and  of 
others  like  it  even  from  the  blossom  of  nebulosity,  they  seem 
unable  to   rise   to   the  conception   that  the  mighty  tree  which 
during  remote  seons  bore  those  nebulous  blossoms  sprang  itsdf 
from  cosmical  germs.     We  are  unable  to  conceive  the  nature  of 
such  germs ;  the  processes  of  development  aflFecting  them  belong  to 
other  orders  than  any  processes  we  know  of,  and  required  penods 
compared  with  which  the  inconceivable,  nay,  the  inexpressible 
periods  required  for  the  development  of  the  parts  of  our  universe, 
are  as  mere  instants.     Yet  have  we  every  reaaon  which  analogy 
can   aflford   to   believe  that  even   the  development   of  a  whole 
universe  such  as  ours  should  be  regarded  as  but  a  minute  local 
phenomenon  of  a  universe  infinitely  higher  in  order,  that  universe 
in  turn  but  a  single  member  of  a  system  of  such  universes,  and  so 
on,  even  ad  infinitum.     To  reject  the  belief  that'  this  is  poasiiJe 
is  to  share  the  folly  of  beings  such  as  we  have  conceived  regarding 
their  tiny  world  as  a  fit  centre  whence  to  measure  the  universe, 
while  yet,  from  such  a  stand-point,  this  little  earth  on  which  u« 
live  would  be  many  degrees  beyond  the  limits  where  for  them  the 
inconceivable  would  begin.     To  reject  the  belief  that  this  is  not 
only  possible,  but  real,  is  to  regard  the  few  short  steps  by  which 
man  has  advanced  towards  the  unknown  as  a  measurable  approach 
towards  limits  of  space,  towards  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
things.     Until  it  can  be  shown  that  space  is  bounded  by  limit* 
beyond  which  neither  matter  nor  void  exists,  that  time  had  a  oe- 
ginning  before  which  it  was  not  and  tends  to  an  end  after  which 
it  will  exist  no  more,  we  may  confidently  accept  the  belief  that 
the  history  of  our  earth  is  as  evanescent  in  time  as  the  earth  itself 
is  evanescent  in  space,  and  that  nothing  we  can  possibly  learn 
about  our  earth,  or  about  the  system  it  belongs  to,  or  about 
systems  of  such  systems,  can  either  prove  or  disprove  aught  re- 
specting the  scheme  and  mode  of  government  of  the  universe  itseit 
It  is  true  now  as  it  was  in  days  ot*  yore,  and  it  will  remain  true  ss 
long  as  the  earth  and  those  who  dwell  on  it  endure,  that  what 
men  kno  v  is  u  >thing,  the  imkaown  infinite. 
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GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.    • 

BT  CHARLES  SSAOE. 

PXRT  11. 

Kbit  morning,  the  President  Lescot  was  released  on  bail,  after 
a  short  hearing,  in  which  he  declared  loudly  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  expose  a  courtesan,  whose  lover  he  was,  and  who  had  the 
effrontery  to  say  publicly  she  did  not  know  him.  ^That  right,' 
said  he,  ^  I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  in  any  tribunal.' 

He  held  the  sam'b  language  in  Society ;  and  on  the  whole,  the 
world  took  his  part  in  the  matter. 

Supposing  the  allegation  to  be  false.  La  Moli^re  had  her  proper 
remedy.  She  had  only  to  proceed  against  Lescot,  for  violence,  and 
slander. 

She  hesitated:  and  this  confirmed  the  public  opinion.  It 
spread  to  the  theatrical  audiences,  and  the  favourite  actress  began 
to  be  received  with  sneers,  and  chuckles,  or  ominous  silence. 

She  was  alarmed,  and  went  to  an  old  actress  called  Chateauneuf, 
who  had  a  long  head,  and  had  often  advised  her  in  matters  of 
intrigue. 

La  Chateauneuf  said  the  case  was  plain.  She  should  take 
proceedings. 

'Nay,  but  I  dare  not,'  said  La  Moli^re.  'They  will  search 
into  my  whole  life.' 

The  older  fox  laughed;  but  said,  'Never  mind  that,  child. 
Ton  are  innocent,  for  once ;  that  is  an  accident  you  must  put  to 
profit;  and  so  throw  a  doubt  on  your  real  indiscretions.  Com- 
mence proceedings  at  once.    You  are  ruined,  if  you  submit.' 

The  jToung  fox  listened  to  the  old  fox,  with  the  respect  due  to 
oor  seniors,  and  laid  a  criminal  information  against  Lescot. 

He  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  persisted  in  his  statements,  and 
^nght  a  very  ugly  witness,  the  goldsmith  from  the  Quai  des 
Oi^i<^vres.  This  trader  swore  to  La  Moli^re's  necklace,  as  one  he 
luid  sold ;  and  to  herself  as  the  lady  who  was  with  Lescot  when  he 
sold  it 

This  evidence  was  fatal  to  the  accuser,  both  in  the  court  and 
^ih  the  public.  But,  when  Lescot  went  after  Madame  Ledouz, 
to  complete  his  defence,  she  was  not  to  be  found.    He  let  this  out, 

Toi,  izzi,  iro,  czzrr,  J  V 
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and  that  he  had  relied  on  her.    The  accuser's  agent  then  smdt  a 
rat,  and  set  the  police  to  find  Ledoux* 

Meantime,  La  Molidre  was  the  butt  of  Paris. 

But  the  police  succeeded  in  finding  Ledcmx,  and  her  examina- 
tion put  a  new  face  on  the  matter.  Ledoux  confessed  that 
Monsieur  Lescot,  being  madly  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle 
Moli^re,  had  asked  her  assistance ;  that  she,  not  caring  to  meddle 
with  an  intrigue  of  that  kind,  had  introduced  to  him  a  young 
lady,  who  perfectly  resembled  Mademoiselle  Molidre.  This  yoong 
lady,  she  said,  had  for  maiden  name  Marie  Simonnet,  bat  called 
herself  the  widow  of  a  Monsieur  Harv6  de  la  Tourelle)  a  gentle- 
man of  Brittany. 

On  this  hint,  the  accuser  searched  for  the  young  lady  in  qnei- 
tion.  They  soon  found  traces  of  her,  and  that  she  was  called,  l)j 
her  friends,  *  La  Tourelle.' 

La  Tourelle  had  disappeared.  -  ^  And  never  will  appear,  being 
a  phantom,'  said  Lescot :  'was  ever  so  audaieious  a  figment?  as  if 
one  woman  could  have  the  fieuse,  the  figure,  the  manners,  the  cough, 
and  the  necklace,  of  another*' 

Well,  the  officers  of  justice  caught  La  Tourelle  in  the.saboAe 
of  Paris',  and  were  astonished  at  the  resemblsQcc. 

She  was  confronted  with  Mademoiselle  Moli^re,  in  the  judge's 
room,  in  presence  o£  Ledoux  and  the  Pr^ident  Lescot. 

The  ladies  faced  each  other  like  two  yoimg  stags,  ready  to  tmtt 
each  other.  The  injured  Moli^e  folded  ,her  arms  giandfy,  and 
cocked  her  nose  high,  and  would  fain  have  looked  the  other  down 
as  a  criminal.  But  the  other  jade  saw  she  was  the  younger  of  the 
two,  and  wore  a  demure  air  of  defiant  complacency. 

But,  setting  aside  fleeting  expression,  they  were  literally  one 
in  stature,  form,  and  feature.  If  each  had  looked  into  a  mintff, 
she  would  have  seen  the  hussy  that  now  &ced  her.  i 

Amazement  painted  itself  on  every  face ;  most  of  all  on 
Lescot's.  f 

Ledoux  persisted  in  her  confession;  and  both  she  and  I« 
Tourelle  were  imprisoned,  to  await' the  trial. 

Lescot  now  found  himself  in  the  wrong  box ;  and  it  beoame 
very  important  to  him  that  the  trial  should  never  come  off.  With 
this  view,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  bail  La  Tourelle,  meaning) 
no  doubt,  to  forfeit  his  recognizances,  and  send  her  out  of  the 
country.  But  the  judges  would  accept  no  bail ;  and  tlie  da;  tf 
trial  was  fixed. 

Then  Leseot  bribed  the  gaoler ;  and  he  showed  La  ToQ^ 
how  to  make  her  escape  in  a  very  ingenioua  way,  that  had  tff^  \ 
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occurred  to  the  lady,  whose  genius,  like  that  of  many  other  ladies, 
was  mainly  confined  to  matters  of  love  and  intrigue. 

Lescot  sent  her  away  into  the  depths  of  Dauphin^,  and  her 
absence  suspended  that  trial. 

But  La  Moli^re's  blood  was  up,  and  she  appealed  personally 
to  men  in  power,  and  used  all  her  charms,  and  all  her  arts. 

The  result  was  a  new  process,  under  which  not  one  of  those 
who  had  offended  her  escaped. 

The  President  Lescot  was  condemned  to  stand  at  the  bar,  and 
read  a  paper  in  presence  of  La^Moli^re,  and  four  witnesses,  to  be 
by  her  chosen : 

*  I,  Francois  Lescot,  admit  and  declare  that  I,  by  recklessness 
and  mistake,  have  used  violence  against  Mademoiselle  Moli^re, 
here  present,  and  slandered  her  foully,  but  without  malice  of 
heart,  having  taken  her  for  another  person.' 

He  was  also  fined  two  hundred  francs. 

By  the  same  judgment,  the  women  Ledous  and  La  Tourelle 
had  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  francs  each  to  the  King,  one  hundred 
francs  each  to  La  Moli^re,  and  to  be  whipped  naked  before  the 
gate  of  the  Chatelet,  and  also  before  the  house  of  Mademoiselle 
Moli^re. 

Lescot  made  his  atnende  honaroMe,  and  paid  his  fine. 
Ledoux  paid  her  fine,  and  was  whipped  before  the  Chatelet,  and 
before  La  Moli^re's  windows :  but  La  Tourelle  was  more  fortunate. 
Nature  has  her  freaks ;  she  profited  by  one  of  them.  Lescot, 
who  had  now  compared,  in  many  ways,  the  hussy  he  adored,  with 
the  jade  who  had  personated  her,  was  as  much  enamoured  as  ever, 
if  not  more  :  but,  by  Jupiter,  it  was  not  the  actress,  but  her  double 
he  was  now  in  love  with.  He  joined  her  in  Dauphin^,  and  re- 
warded her  with  a  life-long  attachment,  which  she  is  believed  to 
have  shared. 

La  Molidre,  as  her  foxy  adviser  had  prophesied,  was  wonderfully 
le-established  in  character.  Men  said,  ^  And,  no  doubt,  she  was 
always  calumniated.^  The  judgment  of  the  Chatelet  operated  as 
a  certificate  of  her  good  morals. 

The  goldsmith's  evidence  is  accounted  for  thus.  There  were 
no  jewels  to  the  necklace.  A  number  of  gold  necklaces  had  been 
made  on  one  pattern.  The  goldsmith  swore  to  La  Moli^re's, 
because  he  saw  the  lady  as  he  thought. 

While  the  affair  was  yet  warm,  the  tragi-comedy  of  Thomas 
Comeille,  called  ^  L^lTicovmHj  was  produced.    La  Moli^re  was  the 
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Countesd,  and,  in  the  play,  a  gipsy  looked  at  her  hand,  and  spoke 
these  Knes : — 

Gette  ligne,  qui  croisse  avec  celle  de  viei 
Marque  pour  voire  gloire  un  moment  tr^  fatal ; 
Sur  des  traits  ressemblants  on  en  parlera  mal, 

Et  Y0U8  aurez  une  copie. 

N*en  prenez  pas  trop  de  chagrin : 

Si  Yotre  gaiUarde  figure 
Contre  vous,  quelque  temps,  cause  un  fidcheux  muxmuie, 

Un  tour  de  ville  y  mettra  fin, 

Et  vous  rirez  de  Tayenture. 

The  public,  always  quick  to  fit  fiction  to  reality,  seized  od 
these  verses  at  once,  and  applied  them  to  the  recent  event,  and 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  actress,  by  storms  of  applause. 

The  favourite,  her  popularity  embellished  by  a  coup  de  mattn^ 
now  married  her  actor — and  continued  her  gallantries. 

But  Celim^ne,  at  bottom,  lacked  neither  judgment  nor  heart 
Hence  I  am  able  to  conclude  with  a  good  and  touching  trait.  On 
the  anniversary  of  Moli^re's  death,  which  befell  in  winter,  she 
always  collected  the  poor  round  his  grave,  and  there  bestowed 
charity  on  them,  and  lighted  great  fires,  to  warm  them,  as  they 
ate  the  food  slie  bestowed  without  stint  upon  them,  at  that  great 
master's  tomb. 

Poor  C^lim^ne.    Adieu ! 
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BY   T.    ArOLFHUS   TKOLLOrE. 

Chapter  VI I. 

>•  IN  ETTA'S      BTORT. 

Lrcu'jhad  called,' the  attention  of  the  little  party  to  the  glimpse 
that  was  obtainable  from  the  spot  where  they  stood,  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  procession  as  they  defiled  into  order; 
when  at  the  same  moment  a  great  hush  fell  on  all  the  crowd.  The 
little  circumstances  that  had  threatened  to  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing between  Ninetta  and  her  friends  the  Melittas  were  for- 
gotten in  the  interest  of  the  moment. 

But  it  was  very  little  that  could  be  seen  thus  from  the  end  of 
the  colonnade.  Patience  was  yet  needed  before  a  really  good  view 
of  the  eight  in  all  its  glory  could  be  obtained ;  but  that  patience 
would  be  rewarded  as  soon  as  the  procession  should  reach  the 
end  of  the  semicircular  colonnade  on  its  way  to  the  great  tent  in 
the  piazza  Kusticucci.  It  would  then  pass  immediately  before 
the  little  knot  of  our  friends  ;  and  they  would  again  see,  at  least, 
the  grand  sight  of  all — the  PontilBf  borne  aloft  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd — as  he  returned  by  the  opposite  colonnade  to  the  church. 
And  our  friends,  like  all  the  rest  of  that  crowd  of  Bomans,  were 
perfectly  well  disposed  to  be  patient.  But  patience  need  not  ex- 
clude the  dear  delight  of  gossip — of  a  chiaccheria^  as  an  Italian 
says — literally  a  chattery ;  and  as  soon  as  the  momentary  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion had  somewhat  worn  off,  the  tongues  began  to  wag  again  ;  and 
again  the  vast  space  of  the  piazza  was  filled  with  the  immense 
murmur  of  thousands  of  voices. 

Lucia  feared  that  her  uncle  might  again  recur  to  his  disgust  at 
the  behaviour  of  the  young  French  officer,  and  his  disapproval  of  such 
a  damo  for  a  Boman  girl  in  the  position  of  Ninetta.  But  fortu- 
nately he  was  too  much  interested  in  the  present  moment,  and  as  soon 
as  the  roar  of  voices  around  him  made  him  aware  that  he  too 
might  talk  without  any  offence  against  the  proprieties  of  time  and 
place,  he  began  to  cross-question  Ninetta's  experience  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  sight  they  were  awaiting.  And  the  gratifica- 
tion of  finding  herself  in  the  position  of  an  authority  readily 
effaced  from  the  young  girl's  mind  any  recollection  of  the  previous 
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ofTence.  In  fact,  it  was  inevitable  that  Ninetta  and  Lucia's  nnde 
should  talk  together,  if  they  were  not  to  remain  silent,  which 
would  have  been  a  thing  utterly  impossible  to  Italians  so  circmn- 
statfced.  *  For  Lucia  and  Carlo  Carena  soon  fell  into  a  resumption 
of  their  tete-Or-tete  respecting  his  visit  to  SigDor  Chianquinsi's 
studio  on  the  following  morning,  and  what  might  be  expected  to 
result  therefrom,  and  what  he  should  say  to  M.  Jules  Morel  on 
giving  him  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit  his  studio,  and  what 
he  should  say  to  ^  Signer  Ghianquinsi,'  as  they  both  called  Hr. 
Jenkins,  with  the  perfect  assurance  of  pronouncing  his  name  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  And  Lucia  had  a  great  deal  to  teD 
Carlo  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  gentleman,  who,  if  all  she  said 
were  true,  must  indeed  have  been  ^  an  original '  of  the  first  water. 
Then  Nanni  Melitta  and  Clelia  were  on  their  part  wholly  en- 
grossed by  each  other.  The  enjoyment  of  the  festival  to  them 
was  the  opportunity  it  gave  them  of  being  ^.  Though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  satisfaction  of  standing  side  by  side  was  found  tj 
both  of  them  to  be  a  sufficient  amusement  and  gratification,  and 
that  the  tongue  contributed  less  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  two  persons  in  the  piazza,  Clelia 
would  from  time  to  time  try  to  stir  Nanni  up  a  little  by  ask- 
ing questions,  to  which  he  would  reply  by  a  '  Who  knows?'  But 
none  the  less  was  their  intercourse  very  delightful  to  both  of  them, 
and  so  engrossing  as  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  having  eyes 
or  ears  for  any  one  else.  So  that  Tancredi  Melitta  and  Ninetta 
were  necessarily  forced  into  a  tete^tUe. 

'Have  you  and  Lucia  been  long  acquainted, ^^rKitoiamia?' 
asked  Tancredi,  by  way  of  saying  something. 

*  About  four  years.  Signer  Tancredi.  I  was  quite  young  then,' 
returned  Ninetta,  with  a  little  sigh,  as  over  her  departed  youth. ' 

*  Quite  young,  eh  ?  Why,  what  do  you  call  yourself  now,  I 
should  like  to  know?'  rejoined  Signer  Melitta  with  a  rather  grim 
smile.  He  was  rather  a  grim  man,  was  Tancredi  Melitta  the 
buttero,  with  yellow  checks,  blue-black  stubble  beard,  and  deep- 
set  eyes. 

^  Now  I  am  seventeen,  but  I  was  only  thirteen  then,* 
said  Ninetta,  with  an  air  of  having  triumphantly  maintained  her 
position. 

*  And  how  did  you  and  Lucia  come  to  make  friends  ?  *  asked 
the  buttero  again,  with  very  languid  curiosity. 

*  Oh,  that  was  because  Lucia  is  so  good.  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  become  of  me  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lucia.  I  used 
to  live  with  a  marble  collector  in  those  days,'  replied  Ninetta, 
with  her  little  sigh  again. 
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*'■  And  what  sort  of  a  trade  is  that  ? '  asked  Tancredi,  whose 
oountry  birth  and  breeding  had  not  given  him  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  minutise  of  Boman  life. 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  a  bad  trade.  We  used  to  go  round  to  the  sculp- 
tors' studios  and  buy  the  chips  and  dust  to  sell  them  to  the 
marble  eement  makers,  who  grind  them  down  for  cement.' 

'  We  ?  That  was  you  and  your  master,  I  suppose  ;  wasn't  he 
good  to  you?'  asked  Tancredi,  still  to  make  talk,  rather  than 
from  feeling  any  very  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

^  He !  It  was  an  old  woman.  They  are  mostly  women  who 
have  that  business  in  their  hands,'  returned  Ninetta. 

'  Oh,  an  old  woman  I  Sut  how  was  it  that  you  and  Lucia  fell 
in  with  each  other  ? '  again  asked  the  buttero,  veering  back  to  the 
(mly  point  in  the  matter  that  had  any  interest,  and  that  but  a  very 
slight  one,  for  him. 

^  Why,  you  see.  Signer  Tancredi,  I  used  to  go  to  the  studios 
and  find  where  there  were  any  chips  or  dust  to  be  got  rid  of;  and 
80  one « day,  in  the  morning  early,  there  was  Lucia  just  getting 
ready  to  stand  for  a  model  to  the  artist,  and  the  head  workman 
was  telling  me  to  go  away,  and  come  again  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  I  .began  to  cry — for  you  see.  Signer  Tancredi,  I  had  had  one 
beating  already  that  morning  for  not  having  found  any  chips — and 
80  Lucia  asked  me  what  was  the  matter,  and  she  persuaded  the 
woikman  to  let  me — that  is  to  say,  my  mistress — ^have  the  chips 
that  day ;  and  then  we  agreed,  Lucia  and  I,  to  meet  in  the 
ereiung:  and  we  went  and  sat  down  on  the  great  steps  in  the 
'Piazza  di  Spagna ;  and — ever  since  that  we  have  been  friends.' 

^  And  do  you  still  follow  the  trade  of  collecting  marble  ? 
asked  Tancredi,  thinking  more  of  the  nature  of  the  calling  he 
then  heard  of  for  the  first  time,  than  of  Ninetta's  interest  in  the 
matter. 

^Oh,iK> !  Thanks  to  Lucia,  I  am  in  a  much  better  way  now 
She  got  a  Mend  of  hers  to  teach  me  a  little  of  the  pearl-making, 
and  then  she  got  me  a  place  in  one  of  the  great  shops ;  and  I  have 
l>een  there  ever  since.' 

'Oh !  making  pearls,  eh  ? '  said  Tancredi. 

'  Yes ;  but  they  ain't  real  pearls,  you  know.  Boman  pearls  we 
call  them — ^made  to  imitate  the  real  ones,  you  know.' 

'And  I  suppose  you  have  got  a  holiday  from  the  shop  for  to 
<%"-8uch  a  festa  as  this — diamme  I '  ^  said  the  buttero. 
■  'A  longer  holiday  than  that,  worse  luck,'  returned  Ninetta ;  ^ a 

An  almost  untranslatable  expletive.    Perhaps  some  such  phrase  as  '  I  should 
™^  10/  '  I  should  hope  so/  comes  as  near  the  mark  as  may  be. 
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holiday  that  lasts  from  May  till  October.     We  can^t  work  at  the 
pearl-making  in  the  hot  weather.     That  is  the  worst  of  it.^ 

^  Ay,  that  makes  but  a  poor  trade  of  it.  And  what  do  you  get 
while  you  are  at  work? '  said  the  huttero. 

'  Two  fmncs  a  day,  and  a  dinner ;  not  so  bad,  if  it  only  lasted 
all  the  year  round,'  returned  poor  little  Ninetta,  who  looked  veiy 
much  as  if  it  would  have  been  considerably  better  for  her  if  at 
least  the  dinner  had  been  provided  all  the  year  roimd  instead  of 
only  during  half  of  it. 

'  And  how  do  you  make  out  to  live  from  May  to  October, Jij- 
liuola  mia  ? '  said  the  buUero,  looking  at  her  compassionately. 

^  Oh  1 1  manage  to  save  a  little  during  the  winter ;  and  then  I  get 
a  little  now  and  then  by  selling  flowers  in  the  caffia ;  and  then,  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Lucia  helps  me  a  little.  Ah,  Lucia,  she  is 
as  good  as  a  saint,  Lucia  is.  She  would  give  me  half  her  own  crogt 
any  day,  and  I  would  give  my  life  for  her,  if  she  wanted  it,  that  I 
would  I '  said  Ninetta,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up  to  heaven 
very  much  like  one  of  those  saints  she  said  her  friend  resembled. 

^  And  how  came  it  to  pass,'  began  the  buttero^\whowss  aboat 
to  question  the  girl  about  the  grand  damo  she  had  seemed  so  fond 
of,  but  checked  himself,  remembering  that  the  topic  had  already 
led  to  some  little  unpleasantness.  *  Ah,  give  your  life  for  her,7oa 
say.  But  it  is  none  so  esisj^jighiAiola  Tnia^  to  give  up  your  life 
when  it  comes  close  to  the  doing  of  it.  Let's  hope  Lucia  won't 
need  it,'  he  added  with  a  grim  chuckle  that  was  meant  to  label  his 
words  as  a  joke. 

^  Ah  well,  that  depends  on  what  your  life  is.    I  would  have 

given  my  life  for  Lucia,  though.  Maybe ^  and  Ninetta  broke  off 

abruptly,  busy  in  pursuing  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  own  heart 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  she  would  in  truth  now 
be  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  her  life  for  her  friend ;  and  if  not,  why 
not? 

*  Couldn't  your  father  do  any  better  for  you  than  to  let  you  he 
beat  by  an  old  woman  that  lived  by  finding  marble  chippings?'  said 
Tancredi,  returning  to  the  subject  in  the  absence  of  any  other  topic 
of  conversation  wherewith  to  beguile  the  time  till  the  appearance 
of  the  procession  at  the  bottom  of  the  colonnade. 

^  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  any  father,  or  mother  either,' 
replied  Ninetta,  quite  as  if  she  were  referring  herself  to  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  or  imknown  category  of  human  beings.  'The 
furthest  back  I  can  remember,  I  used  to  live  with  an  old,  old  mm 
and  his  wife,  who  always  told  me  that  I  had  no  father  or  mother.  I 
think  he  was  a  sexton  of  some  church,  and  his  wife  used  to  sweep  and 
otoan  the  churcli.   Th^y  both  died  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  tiipe, 
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when  I  was  quite  a  little  thing ;  and  then  I  had  no  place  to  go  to, 
and  nothing  in  all  the  world  but  the  clothes  I  had  on  me,  and  a 
rosary  of  wooden  beads  with  a  little  bone  crucifix  hanging  to  it 
which  I  had  always  worn  round  my  neck.  I  don't  suppose  it  was 
worth  anything,  or  they  would  not  have  let  me  keep  it,'  said 
Ninetta  reflectively. 

*  And  where  do  you  live  now?'  added  the  buUerOj  a?ter  a  sjort 
pause. 

'  With  Siora  Marta,  a  widow  woman  in  the  Via  de  Serpenti ; 
she  works  at  the  pearl-making,  and  so  does  her  daughter.  Lucia 
found  the  place  for  me.  Siora  Marta  was  an  acquaintance  of  hers. 
It  is  a  very  good  quartiere^  on  the  fourth  floor  you  know ;  and  I 
have  got  a  little  room  all  to  myself,'  said  Ninetta. 

All  the  time  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  had  been  going  on 
the  bvMero  had  unconsciously  retained  in  his  hand  Ninetta's  rosary 
with  the  little  crucifix  attached  to  it,  dangling  it  to  and  fro  with- 
out thinking  of  it.  But  just  then  the  sound  of  the  chanting  which 
had  before  reached  them,  mingled  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  occasional  boom  of  the  cannon  from  St.  Angelo  as  a  far-off  in- 
distinct murmur,  became  suddenly  louder  and  clea^*er,  as  the  head 
of  the  procession  rounded  the  curve  of  the  semicircular  colonnade, 
and  in  the  next  minute  the  advanced  guard  of  soldiers  began  to 
defile  in  front  of  the  little  party  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
pier  of  it.  Of  course  all  conversations,  even  those  of  a  much  more 
interesting  nature  than  that  between  the  buttero  and  Ninetta,  were 
suddenly  broken  off,  and  everybody  faced  about  towards  the  line  of 
the  procession,  and  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  lived  only  in  their  eyes. 

Chapter  VIII. 

'  HE  won't  come  now  !  ' 

In  the  next  minute  the  huge  cross  which  opens  the  purely  eccle- 
siastical part  of  the  procession  hove  in  sight,  advancing  very 
slowly,  and  then  the  children  and  young  men  of  the  papal  schools 
and  hospitals.  But  this  was  not  the  interesting,  or  indeed,  it 
must  be  owned,  a  very  edifying  part  of  the  show.  The  children 
walked  two  and  two,  either  chattering  or  quarrelling  with  each 
other.  One  mischievous  urchin  would  try  to  hold  his  torch  so  as 
to  cause  the  wax  to  fall  on  the  dress  of  the  boy  who  preceded  him. 
Another  would  push  against  his  yoke-fellow,  like  an  ill-broken 
coach-horse  leaning  on  the  pole.  This  would  produce  retaliating 
elbow-nudges  in  the  ribs  from  the  aggrieved  party.  Another, 
while  pretending,  with  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  assuming  a  devout 
tearing,  to  ))e  wholly  engrossed  by  tj^e  proper  business  of  the 
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6cca8ion,  would  be  slily  endeavouring  to  put  his  feet  on  the  toes 
of  his  neighbour ;  and  a  fourth,  from  sheer  vacancy  and  inatten- 
tion, would  let  his  candle  fall  into  an  almost  horizontal  positioii, 
propping  the  wax  all  about,  and  rapidly  destroying  the  toirfL 
Every  now  and  then  some  of  the  various  attendants  whose  bnsiness 
it  was  to  see  to  the  decorous  ordering  of  the  procession,  wonH 
observe  and  reprove  these  offenders.  But  it  was  remarkable  tbat 
they  did  so  in  the  most  perfunctory  and  plainly  inefficacioii 
manner,  appearing  to  be  neither  shocked,  scandalised,  nor  surprind 
in  any  way,  at  such  behaviour.  Nor  did  any  of  such  improprieties 
appear  to  excite  the  smallest  degree  of  disappro'bation,  or  even  to 
attract  the  attention,  of  any  person  in  the  crowd. 

But  then  succeeded  the  long  train  of  all  the  different  bodies 
of  friars,  and  with  them  began  the  interest  of  ,the  sight.  It  was 
noticeable  and  curious  that  these  mendicant  friars  erideniij 
stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  crowd,  and  were  objects  of 
greater  interest  to  them,  than  the  members  of  the  non-mendicast 
monastic  bodies,  which  followed  them.  As  far  as  regards  snj 
real  title  to  respect^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  non-^mendicant 
orders  possess  more  of  it  than  the  mendicants.  They  are  less 
grossly  ignorant,  less  filthily  dirty,  less  in  tie  habit  of  mischie- 
vously meddling  with  lay  affairs.  Perhaps,  however,  all  tkesc 
differences  are  the  very  causes  which  operate  to  prodaoe  the 
greater  popularity  of  the  bare-footed  Franciscan  or  Domaiiean* 
The  Franciscan,  however,  beats  his  rival  tlie  Bomenican  in  the 
affections  of  the  populace.  It  is  the  son  of  St.  Francis,  ignonnt 
even  of  matters  ecclesiastic  or  theologic  to  a  perfectly  incrediUe 
degree,  similar  in  manners,  in  thoughts,  and  to  a  great  d^pree  in 
habits,' to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  population,  often  at  war  in  his 
heart  with  constituted  civil  authority,  and  even  with  all  consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical  superiors,  save  those  of  his  own  convent  and 
the  Supreme  Pontiff — ^it  is  this  democrat  of  the  Ghurdi  that  can 
very  often  most  powerfully  influence  the  classes  at?  the  broad  base 
of  the  social  pyramid.  > 

Many  of  the  poorest  people  among  the  crowd,  Women  especi- 
ally, knelt  as  the  monastic  orders  moved  past  thlTm,  rising  to 
their  feet  again  when  the  different  bodies  of  the  secular  deq^ 
defiled  from  under  the  colonnade.  '  •' 

But  it  was  not  till  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church  cane 
in  view  that  the  part  of  the  show  for  the  sake  of  ^which  the 
crowd  had  really  come  there,  began.  Then  indeed  the  precession 
became  <  as  good  as  a  play.'  There  was  no  symptom  among  tiie 
crowd  of  any  feeling  of  reverence,  or  of  liking,  or  the  reverse,  for 
these  < purple  princes'  of  Christendom.      They  were  wgaided 
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just  as  80  many  splendidly  got-up  theatrical  figures  might  Ymatf 
been  stared  at.  The  prevailing  sentiment  was  evidently  one  of 
good  humour,  the  result  of  being  treated  to  a  diversion  for  whio|i 
there  was  nothing  to  be  paid. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  great  chief  actor  in  the  play  hove  ip 
flight  that  the  interest  was  at  its  climax.  At  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  huge  machine  borne  aloft  on  men's  shoulders,  on  which  tbo 
Pontiff  seemed  to  kneel  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  devout  and 
earnest  prayer,  the  whole  of  the  crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  procession  sunk  on  their  knees.  The  movement  was  sp 
sudden  and  so  general,  that  the  effect  produced  was  a  singular 
one.  It  was  as  if  some  irresistible  simoom  had  passed  over  the 
mass  of  human  beings  and  prostrated  them  all.  This  lasted, 
however,  but  for  a  very  few  minutes.  The  gorgeous  pageant 
passed  on,  the  crowd  breathed  again,  rose  to  a  standing  position, 
and  forthwith  returned  to  their  chattering. 

The  time  which  had  to  be  passed  before  the  huge  procession 
had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  on  its  return  to  the 
church  would  have  appeared  intolerably  long  to  anyone  of 
transalpine  race.  But  the  Boman  crowd  passed  the  hours  iii 
perfect  and  manifest  contentment.  They  had  nothing  to  do,  no 
demand  on  them  for  any  sort  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind;  a 
lovely  sky  was  overhead;  and  they  had  unlimited  facilities  for 
measureless  talk.  What  could  be  desired  more?  And  so  the 
time  passed,  till  nearly  at  noon  the  vast  cool-looking  cavernous 
mouth  of  the  colossal  church  had  little  by  little  swallowed  up 
again  all  the  multitude  that  had  that  morning  come  forth  from 
it.  And  then  the  crowd  b^an  leisurely  and  saunteringly  to 
rtroU  away  from  the  Piazza* 

In  making  the  family  arrangements  for  the  holiday  pleasuring, 
it  had  been  understood  that  uncle  Tancredi,  the  well-to-do  hvMefro^ 
invited  the  whole  party,  including  Signer  Carlo  Carena,  to  an  oZ 
jn%co  repast  at  a  certain  osteria  situated  amid  the  vineyards 
between  the  convent  of  St.  Grregory  and  the  Lateran,  which  was 
celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  its  wine  dei  GasteUi  Momani,  and 
where  there  was  a  beautiful  pergola  under  which  they  could  haVe 
their  banquet.  A  pergola  is  an  arrangement  of  upright  and  hori- 
zontal poles  over  which  vines  are  trained,  a  most  picturesque  mode 
of  cultivating  them,  and  affording  a  delicious  shade  to  walk  or  to 
sit  under.  Uncle  Tancredi  would  have  preferred  dining  in  tite 
upstairs  guest-chamber  of  the  little  osteria ;  but  to  the  girls  the 
eating  al  fresco  was  half  the  fun ;  and  of  course  the  young  nien 
thought  that  the  best  and  pleasantest  which  most  pleased  their  sweet- 
hearts.   So  when  the  piazze  began  to  be  eniptied,  our  Mends 
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prepared'to  move  off  to  the  promised  treat.  Uncle  Tancredi  had 
not  failed  to  extend  his  invitation  in  very  courteous  terms  to 
Ninetta,  when  he  found  that  she  was  there  as  Lucia's  friend.  But 
poor  Ninetta  hardly  knew  what  to  do  about  it.  Her  grand 
French  lover,  who  was  to  make  her  a  corUessa,  had,  as  has  been  seen, 
especially  charged  her  to  remain  where  she  was  till  he  should  come 
back  to  her.  But  she  did  not  like  >  remaining  there  alone.  And 
then  the  promised  dinner,  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  dinners 
were  so  scarce  with  her,  was  a  temptation  that  her  young  appetite 
could  with  difficulty  resist.  And  it  would  be  so  delightful,  so 
utterly  paradisiacal  under  the  pergola,  out  away  there  by  the 
Lateran — as  good  every  bit  as  being  in  the  country.  And  then 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  seen  the  little  party  of  French 
troopers  trotting  away  down  the  piazza  as  soon  as  ever  the  procesdcm 
had  re-entered  the  Church.  Whether  her  Hector  had  been  with 
them  she  had  not  been  able  to  see,  and  she  hesitated  painfully  awhile 
whether  she  should  go  with  her  friends  or  not.  She  looked  wist- 
fully round  the  wide  piazza  now  nearly  empty,  and  saw  nothing 
save  a  few  lingering  peasants  and  Romans  of  her  own  station  in 
life.  The  others  knew  well  enough  what  her  hesitation  was  caused  by, 
but  Uncle  Tancredi,  after  his  experience  of  the  morning,  had  deli- 
cacy enough  to  say  no  word  save  reiterated  assurances  that  she 
would  be  most  welcome  if  she  would  go  with  them.  Lucii 
whispered  in  her  ear,  '  He  won't  come  now.  Perhaps  he  can't 
He  is  obliged  to  go  with  the  soldiers.  You  had  better  come  with  usi' 
Then  Ninetta  gulped  down  her  disappointment,  and  tried  to 
console  herself  with  the  prospect  of  a  dinner,  and  they  all  walked 
off"  together,  Nanni  and  little  Clelia,  Carlo  and  the  superb  Lucia 
duly  paired,  and  Uncle  Tancredi  and  Ninetta  thus  again  forced  into 
a  tete-Or'tete, 

Ghaptsr  IX. 

THE  mXA  A.T  THE  OSTSRIA. 

The  little  festa  at  the  osteria  behind  the  convent  of  St  Gregory, 
on  the  hill  just  beyond  the  Coliseum,  was  a  great  success.  Four  of 
the  party  were  enjoying  some  of  the  choicest  of  those  halcyon  houis 
of  which  life  has  so  few  to  oflfer,  and  of  which  it  presents  no  second 
course.  Uncle  Tancredi  became  expansive  under  the  inflncnce 
of  the  good  Velletri  wine,  and  even  poor  little  Ninetta,  feeding  her- 
self with  golden  dreams  of  the  future,  permitted  herself  to  epji? 
the  good  things  of  the  present  moment. 

They  had  finished  their  dinner,  and  the  men  had  lighted  their 
pigars,  while  the  girls  pretended  to  take  whiffs  from  them,  going  off 
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into  pai^xysms  of  coughing  and  laughter,  when  who  should  make 
his  appearance,  quietly  sauntering  out  of  the  oateriaj  but  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  American  sculptor,  otherwise  Signer  Chianquinsi. 

^Well,  it  is  odd  enough  that  we  should  meet  a  second  time  on 
sQch  a  day  as  this,  and  in  such  a  place,'  said  he,  coming  up  to  the 
table  at  which  our  Mends  were  sitting;  ^I  take  it  as  a  good 
omen  that  we  shall  hit  it  off  together  to-morrow  morning,  friend 
Carena/ 

^  I  desire  nothing  better,  Signore,'  said  Carlo,  who  had  at  first 
been  a  little  bit  inclined  to  fall  back  into  his  suspicions  again  at 
this  second  appearance  of  his  Lucia's  patron.  He  was  reassured, 
however,  by  the  absolute  frankness  and  absence  of  the  smallest 
embarrassment  on  the  part  of  Lucia.  ^  But  it  remains  to  be  seen,' 
he  added,  *  whether  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  suit  your  excel- 
lency.' 

'  Well,  I  think  you  will.  Was  it  not  you  who  blocked  out 
Signer  Carelli's  Psyche  ?  I  saw  CarelU  just  after  I  parted  from  you 
this  morning ;  and  I  should  like  to  put  my  things  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  did  that  piece  of  work.  Don't  you  think  that  we 
might  as  well  talk  it  over  at  once  ?  We  don't  lose  time  over  a  bar- 
gain in  my  country.' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Carena ;  '  but  we  are  the  guests  here 
of  Signer  Tancredi,'  he  added,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  and 
inclining  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  buttero. 

*  We  shall  be  delighted  if  your  worship  will  take  a  seat  with' 
us.  The  wine  is  not  bad,  and  my  niece  here  tells  me  that  you 
have  been  very  kind  to  her,'  said  Tancredi,  with  the  ready  courtesy 
of  a  Soman  peasant. 

*  Thank  you,'Signore  Buttero,'  said  Jenkins,  knowing  well  that 
the  recognition  of  his  host's  position  in  life  would  be  felt  to  be 
complimentary.  *You  have  chosen  a  delightful  place  for  your 
Vi/ermda^  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  allowed  to  share  it 
with  you.' 

Then,  after  a  little  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  terms  between 
him  and  Carlo  were  arranged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  the  talk  became  general ;  and  Jenkins  showed  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  Roman  people  and  their  ways  by  joining  in  the 
hantering  which  was  going  on  upon  the  subject  of  the  mutual 
relationship  of  the  two  young  couples,  in  a  manner  which  effec- 
tnally  cured  Carlo  of  all  tendency  to  jealousy.  The  American  did 
not,  however,  so  readily  understand  what  the  position  of  Ninetta 
vas  as  regarded  the  others  of  the  group.  Had  so  extremely  pretty 
a  girl  as  he  perceived  her  to  be  no  lover,. then  ?  A  few  indirect 
questions  brought  out  all  the  truth,  somewhat  to  poor  Ninetta's 
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•otifuBion,  jet  somewhat  to  her  triumph  also.  And  at  last  the 
magnificent  name  of  Heotor  de  Bampont  was  elicited  also.  And 
thereupon  Carlo  Garena  perceived  that  a  singnlar  and  sudden  look 
of  grarity  and  displeasure  eame^over  the  face  of  his  future  patron 
md  master  Signer  Chianquinsi.  None  of  the  others  observed  it, 
liei&g  less  gifted  witii  eye-  and  mind-sight  than  the  young 
sculptor's  workman. 

'  The  rest  of  the  afternoon,  however,  passed  in  pleasant  gossip 
enough,  so  that  by  the  time  the  hvMero  signified  that  the  moment 
had  come  when  he  and  his  must  set  out  on  their  return  to  their 
distant  home  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  Signor  Chianqninsi, 
att^  they  all  called  him,  had  become  well  acquainted  with  eadi 
member  of  the  party. 

Now  it  was  a  long  walk  firom  the  osteria  where  they  had  been 
dining  to  Lucia's  home  in  the  Trastevere ;  and  she  and  Carlo  had 
kioked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tite^Ute  to  which  it  would 
give  occasion.  But  Signor  Ghianquinsi  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
quit  them.  Civility  forbade  their  telling  him  that  they  had 
lather  walk  home  by  themselves:  and  so  they  strolled  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  Coliseum  together.  Once  again  Carlo  felt  a 
temptation  to  give  way  to  jealousy  rising  in  his  mind.  But  the 
American  soon  set  it  at  rest,  by  indicating'  very  clearly  that  it  was 
Y^  companionship,  and  not  that  of  Lucia,  that  he  wanted. 

He  began  by  expressing  his  hope  that  Carlo  would  remain 
with  him,  and  spoke  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  he  had  done  for 
Signor  CareUi.  Then  going  on  to  talk  in  a  friendly  manner  of 
the  young  man's  prospects  and  interests,  he  asked  him  when  he 
and  Lucia  were  to  be  made  one,  and  said  .that  he  hoped  the 
aorrangement  which  he  had  just  concluded  with  him  might  seem 
to  him  to  justify  their  marriage  at  an  early  day. 
.  ^  Ah !  mio  btumo  aignorej  said  Carlo, '  if  that  were  all,  Lucia 
and  I  would  have  made  up  our  minds  to  fsEice  the  world  together 
long  since.  But  how  can  we  be  married  without  her  father's  eon- 
80Dt,  and  how'caaa  We  hope  to  get  that  ?  Signor  Savelli,'  he  added, 
looking  back  over  bis  shoulder  to  see  that  Lucia,  who  had  rather 
kfpl^l^aisically  fallen  a  little  to  the  rear,  while  the  two  men  had 
Vsan .  talking,  "was  out  of  hearing,  and  speaking  with  a  bitter 
i|H>By>  ^  Signor  Savelli,  it  seems,  has  other  vi^ws  for  his  daughter.' 

'  *  But  if  I  have  my  eyes  in  my  head  to  see,  there  is  not  macb 
chance  of  the  Signorina  Lucia  changing  her  present  views.  What 
objection  can  her  father  make  ? ' 

\ .  Then  Carlo,  again  assuring  himself  that  Lucia  could  not  over- 
hear him,  explained  to  him  in  half  a  dozen  Words  the  real  n$tan 
«9id  cause  of  thatmoble  Roman's  objection  to  give  his  daughter  to 
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an  honest  workman^  and  of  his  '  views '  respe.cting  her^  to  the  un- 
mitigated disgust  and  indignation  of  the  American.  And  so 
irann  was  his  expression  of  it,  that  Carlo  was  led  on  to  justify 
what  he  had  said  by  recounting  one  or  two  cases  in  which  to  all 
appearance  his  own  intervention  had  succeeded  in  saving  the  poor 
girl  from  finding  herself  in  positions  of  very  painful  difficulty  and 
danger. 

'  Aha !  oh,  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  Matters  begin  to  look  a  little 
more  promising.  I  think — ^I  begin  to  think  that  we  shall  find 
the  means  of  bringing  this  excellent  father  to  reason.' 

*  I  don't  understand  what  your  worship  means  ? '  said  Carlo, 
who  was  quite  mystified  by  Signer  Chianquinsi's  incomprehensible 
utterances. 

'  Well,  what  I  mean  is  this.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
little  word  from  the  Vicar-Greneral  might  have  great  persuasive 
powo:  with  Signer  Savelli.  And  I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  such 
&cts  as  you  have  been  telling  me  would  induce  the  Vicar-General 
to  speak  that  little  word.    That's  all.' 

'  The  Vicar-General  I  Ay,  like  enough,  if  I  was  some  great 
gentleman,  or  only  so  much  as  had  a  cammdco  for  my  brother  or 
uncle.  But  how  is  a  poor  artist  to  get  speech  with  the  Vicar- 
General  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  think  I  can  promise  to  manage  that  part  of  the 
matter  for  you,'  said  Jenkins,  speaking  in  a  slow  and  quiet  sort  of 
tone.  *  You  put  down  a  clear  statement  of  the  story  you  told  me 
jiist  now  on  paper,  and  give  it  to  me  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  think  we  shall  find  Signer  Alessandro  Savelli  very  shortly  dis- 
posed to  hear  reason.' 

Carlo  was  so  profuse  in  the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  and 
delight,  that  Lucia,  who  had  been  lagging  behind  not  in  the  very 
best  humour  with  her  friend  Signer  Chianquinsi,  perceived  that 
something  of  interest  had  passed  between  the  two  men,  and 
stepped  up,  looking  from  the  face  of  one  to  the  other. 

'  What  is  it.  Carlo  ? '  she  said ;  ^  what  has  Signor  Chianquinsi 
l)een  saying  that  has  pleased  you  so  much  ?  ' 

Carlo  felt  some  difficulty  in  answering  her,  and  looked  towards 
the  American. 

*  I  have  been  telling  my  friend  Carlo,  that  if  he  could  only 
inanage  to  get  the  consent  of  a  certain  young  lady,  I  think  I 
could  manage  to  get  the  consent  of  the  young  lady's  father  to  their 
being  married  as  soon  as  they  like.' 

*  What  young  lady  ?  Carlo  doesn't  want  to  be  married  to  any 
young  lady.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Why  don't  you  speak.  Carlo  ? 
Why  don't  you  tell  him  ? '  said  simple-minded,  straightforward 
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Lucia,  with  flashing  eyes  and  twitching  mouth,  that  seemed  oH 
the  point  of  bursting  into  tears. 

'  I  thought  he  wanted  to  marry  you,'  said  Jenkins  very 
quietly. 

'  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  I  am  not  a  young  lady  1  Do  speak 
to  me.  Carlo,'  said  the  poor  girl,  almost  sobbing. 

'  Why,  Lucia,  you  know  I  have  no  thought  but  of  you.  Wheo 
Signor  Chianquinsi  says  a  young  lady,  he  means  you.  There  is 
no  other  young  lady  or  young  woman  of  any  sort  in  question.' 

'  Then  what  does  Signor  Chianquinsi  mean  by  your  getting 
the  consent  of  a  young  lady  to  marry  you  ? '  said  Lucia,  now  pal- 
pably sobbing. 

'  What  I  mean  is  this,'  said  that  gentleman  with  his  usual 
quiet  manner ;  '  if  you,  Lucia  Savelli,  are  ready  to  make  my  frieod 
Carlo  here  a  happy  man,  I  think  I  can  promise  that  your  father 
will  give  his  consent  to  your  marriage.     Is  that  clear  enough?' 

'  Madonna  mia,  sara  vero?  Can  it  be  true?  How  is  it 
possible  ?  You  know  my  father  then,  Signore  ?  What  a  wonder- 
ful man !  Did  not  I  say.  Carlo,  that  these  Inglesi  could  do  things 
that  our  people  can't  do ;  can  do  in  short  anything  they  choose  to 
do  ?     But  it  can't  be  true  ! ' 

*  It  can  be  true,  and  I  think  it  will  be  true,  Signorina  Luda, 
if  you  will  say  the  word.  Are  you  willing  to  marry  Carlo  as  soon 
as  you  have  your  father's  permission  to  do  so  ?  That's  all  about 
it,'  returned  Jenkins  with  a  phlegmatic  manner,  or  the  assump- 
tion of  it,  which  contrasted  amusingly  with  the  mobile  nervous 
agitation  of  the  Soman  girl. 

'  Willing,  Dio  mio  I  Carlo  knows  whether  I  am  willing ;  oh, 
if  it  should  only  be  true ! ' 

*  My  own  darling  Lucia !  anima  mia !  let  us  thank  our 
kind  friend,  the  best  friend  we  ever  had,'  said  Carlo,  taking  the 
girl's  willing  hand. 

*  Thank  him  1  how  can  we  ever  thank  him  enough  ?  It  is  too 
wonderful.  Do  you  believe  it,  Carlo  ?  Do  you  think  he  can  make 
father  consent  ?     Is  it  possible  ? 

*  Certainly,  I  think — I  hope  so.  Signor  Chianquinsi  has 
reason  to  think  that  he  will  succeed  in  doing  so.  But,  indeed, 
indeed,  sir,'  said  Carlo,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  tears  in  his  voice, 
'  Lucia  says  truly  that  we  can  never  thank  you  enough.  All  oar 
happiness,  the  happiness  of  our  lives,  will  be  due  to  you.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  so.  You  and  Lucia  wish  to  be 
married.  I  think  I  can  find  the  means  of  inducing  yoiur  father  to 
give  his  consent.  The  rest  is  for  your  own  consideration.  But 
when  I  joined  you  and  the  Signorina  Lucia  just  now  in  your  walk 
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home  from  the  osteHaj  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  about 
another  matter.  Otherwise  I  should  have  known  better  than  to 
have  spoiled  your  walk  with  your  sweetheart.' 

'  Oh,  Signore,  can  you  think ^  said  Carlo,  blushing  like  a 

girl. 

*  To  be  sure.    Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  or  a  brute  ?    But 

now  look  here,  friend  Carlo.  That  pretty  girl  whom  the 
Signorina  Lucia  had  with  her  this  morning,  and  again  at  the 
osteria — ^her  friend — what  is  her  name  ? ' 

'  What  is  la  Ninetta's  real  name,  Lucia  ? '  asked  Carlo. 

*  Assunta  degl'  Innocenti ;  they  call  her  Ninetta  for  short,' 
said  Lucia. 

*  Poor  child,'  said  the  American ;  *  I  heard  what  you  were  all 
saymg  there  under  the  pergoUij  and — I  am  afraid  that  she  will  get 
into  trouble.  Yes,  I  am ;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about.' 

*  What  is  it,  Signore  ?  I  believe  her  to  be  a  very  good  girl. 
Has  she  done  anything  wrong  ?  I  am  sure  if  I  or  Lucia  can  help 
her  in  any  way  we  shall  be  most  ready  to  do  so.     But ' 

*  This  lover  of  hers.  It  so  happens  that  I  know  all  about 
him  very  well.  Done  wrong  ?  Poor  silly  little  thing !  What  she 
has  done  wrong  is  to  give  her  silly  little  heart  to  as  big  a  rascal 
as  is  within  the  walls  of  Bome,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.' 

'  A  French  oflScer,  Mossoo  Hector  de  Sampont  ? '  said  Carlo. 
^  He  has  promised  to  make  Ninetta  a  contessa,'  said  Lucia ; 
'  for  my  part,  I  had  rather ' 

*  Have  an  honest  workman  than  a  scoundrelly  gentleman,  or 
one  who  calls  himself  such.  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  But  as 
for  making  her  a  countess,  he  is  about  as  likely  to  make  me  Pope. 
Bah  I  he  has  no  thought  of  marrying  her,  poor  little  fool.' 

*  Madonna  mia  ! '  ejaculated  Lucia,  *  and  she  so  fond  of  him, 
and  so  proud  of  being  his  wife.' 

^  His  wife ;  pshaw !  You  must  make  her  understand  that  he 
means  nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  he  would  not  even  keep  her  as 
his  mistress  long.  I  know  all  about  him,  and  about  a  poor  girl 
whom  he  has  just  now  abandoned,  after  enticing  her  away  from 
her  home.     He  is  a  regular  bad  lot.' 

*  It  will  be  no  use  telling  her  so,'  said  Carlo, '  she  will  never 
beUeve  it.  She  would  say  that  we  were  against  him  because  he 
is  one  of  the  French  oflBcers.' 

*  And  reason  enough  too,'  cried  Lucia,  with  her  eyes  flashing ; 
'I  have  no  patience  with  a  Boman  girl  who ' 

'  That  is  all  very  well,  Signorina  Lucia,'  said  Jenkins  quietly ; 
^  but  girls  when  they  fall  in  love  are  not  always  able  to  take  an 
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entirely  sound  and  unprejudiced  view  of  men  and  things.  And 
now  the  question  is  how  to  save  your  friend  from  this  rascal,  who 
has  persuaded  her  to  listen  to  him.' 

*  Your  worship  says  welL  Yes,  that  is  the  question,*  said 
Carlo ;  ^  and  how  can  we  persuade  her  to  listen  to  reason  ? ' 

*  Well,  that  is  the  difficulty,'  said  the  American.  '  I  say,'  he 
added,  after  thinking  for  a  minute  or  two,  *  do  you  know  whether 
La  Ninetta  can  read  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lucia,  *  I  know  she  can.  Her  business  leaves  her 
nothing  to  do  almost  all  the  summer,  and.  last  summer,  with  a  Utile 
help  from  an  old  priest,  who  lives  in  the  same  house,  she  leaned 
to  read  very  well,  even  written  letters.  And  I  know  she  has  had 
letters  from  her  French  lover,  because  she  has  shown  them  to  me, 
and  once  she  read  one  to  me — a  beautiful  letter  it  was.  To  think 
that  it  could  be  written  by  such  a  one  as  your  worship  says  this 
man  is.' 

*  Well,  then,  TVL  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  I  will  show  her  some 
other  beautiful  letters  written  by  this  beautiful  gentleman;  she 
will  see  that  they  are  signed  by  him,  and  she  will  see  that  the  hand- 
writing is  the  same.  Or  perhaps  it  will  be  better  that  you  should 
show  them  to  her,  Signorina  Lucia.  I  will  go  to  the  unfortunate 
girl  he  has  deceived  and  abandoned ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  some  of  these  precious  letters  into  my  hands. 
You  come  to  the  studio  to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  her  with  you. 
You  had  better  not  tell  her  anything  about  the  object  of  your 
coming.  You  can  get  her  to  walk  with  you,  she  has  nothing  to  do 
in  this  weather.  Then  tell  her  that  you  have  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  me,  and  let  her  wait  a  few  minutes  in  the  workshop. 
My  friend  Carlo  will  be  there,  you  know ;  and  you  come  into  the 
inner  room  to  me.' 

*  And  your  worship — '  {voaaignoria  was  the  word  used,  which 
has  been  so  translated  in  these  pages,  for  want  of  a  *better  equiva- 
lent ;) — '  your  worship  won't  forget  the  other  little  matter  about 
Lucia's  father  ? '  said  Carlo,  looking  somewhat  wistfully  into  ibe 
American  sculptor's  face. 

'  Little  matter  I '  echoed  Jenkins ;  ^  why,  that  is  the  great  matttf 
of  all.  Never  fear.  I  make  no  doubt  of  putting  all  that  to  right*. 
The  person  who  will  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  the  Cardinal 
Governor  is  one  not  likely  to  be  disregarded.  I  wish  we  wereonlj 
as  sure  of  setting  this  poor  pretty  fool  of  a  Ninetta  free  of  hff 
rascally  Frenchman.  And  now,  my  friends,  d  Hvederci.  You  will 
come  to  the  studio  at  six  to-morrow  morning.  Carlo,  and  well  get 
to  work  at  once.     And  you,  Signorina,  will  come  as  soon  as  ;oa 
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can  bring  La  Ninetta  with  you.    And  perhaps  we  will  have  a  sitting 
for  the  "  America  "  afterwards.' 
And  so  the  trio  parted. 

Chafteb  X. 

BIGKOB  CHIAKQITINSI'S  OOITSOLAXIOK. 

The  next  morning  after  that  festival  of  the  Corpvs  Domini 
that  was  so  memorable  an  one  to  most  of  the  little  party  who 
have  been  introduced  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Jenkins,  alida  Signer 
Chianquinsi,  was  up  and  at  his  studio  before  Carlo  had  reached  it. 
The  first  hours  after  simrise,  as  the  last  before  his  setting,  are 
the  golden  hoiirs  of  an  Italian  summer  day,  and  the  American 
sculptor  was  a  sufficiently  '  old  £oman '  to  have  learned  to  profit 
by  and  enjoy  them.  He  had  spoken  a  few  words  to  the  workman 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  there  before  him,  and  to  open  the  studio, 
and  was  sitting  on  an  old  sofa  placed  against  the  wall  imder  the 
northern  window,  immediately  in  front  of  which  was  the  clay  on 
which  Signor  Jenkins  was  at  that  time  employed.  He  had  not, 
however,  yet  lifted  from  it  the  wet  cloths  which  covered  the  clay, 
the  careful  removal  of  which  is  always  the  sculptor's  first  care  on 
arriving  at  his  studio ;  but  was  engaged  in  arranging  some  letters, 
spread  out  on  the  sofa  by  his  side,  and  reading  certain  passages 
of  them  here  and  there,  which  he  was  marking  with  a  pencil. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  inner  studio, 
in  which  the  sculptor  was  sitting,  and  in  answer  to  his  avanti 
(forwards),  a  head  was  advanced  between  the  half-open  door  and 
the  doorpost,  and  a  ^permesao  V  uttered  in  Carlo's  robust  tenor  voice. 
*  Come  in,  friend  Carlo ;  you've  brought  the  Signorina  Luciu 
with  you,  I  hope  ;  ay,  there  she  is.     Come  in,  both  of  you.     You 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  what  I  promised.     As  for  your  own  affair, 
Signorina  Lucia '  (the  American  was  very  punctilious  with   his 
'Signorina;'    an   Italian  would  have   called  the  girl  by  some 
abbreviated  nickname ;  so,  probably,  Jenkins  might  have  done,  had 
shebeen  other  than  so  superbly  beautiful) — *  as  to  your  affair,  you 
may  consider  that  as  good  as  settled.     It  will  be  so  in  the  course 
of  to-day.     When  you  ask  your  figither's  permission  to  marry  our 
friend  here,  you  will  find  that  the  request  will  be  very  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  the  paternal  permission  and  blessing  granted.     But  now 
as  to  this  business  of  that  poor  unhappy  little  Ninetta.     I  have  got 
the  loan  of  the  letters— not  without  some  difficulty,  I  can  tell  you 
-^and  here  they  are.   I  want  you,  you  know,  to  show  them  to  her.' 
'  But  I  can  read  but  very  little,  Signore  mio ;  that  is,  as  yet,' 
said  Lucia,  with  a  glance  at  Carlo,  as  she  put  in  the  last  qualifying 
clause—*  and  how  shall  I  know  ? ' 
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<  I  have  thought  of  all  that,'  said  Mr.  Jenkins ; '  I  have  marked 
the  passages  you  must  point  out  to  her  with  a  red  pencH  She 
will  read  them;  she  will  read  them  to  you,  no  doubt ;  and  then  you 
will  understand  it  all ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  say  nothing  better 
than  you  will  say.     And  it  will  come  better  firom  you.' 

^  I  will  try  to  persuade  her  all  I  can,  Signore ;  that  you  may  be 
sure  of,'  returned  Lucia ;  *  but  does  not  your  worship  think  that 
it  would  be  best  for  you  to  speak  to  her  yourself  too  ?  She  willthink 
so  much  more  of  what  you  say.' 

'  Well,  I  will  try  my  hand.  But  I  think  you  had  better  begin 
it.  Now,  look  here.  In  this  letter  he  makes  her  predecessar 
exactly  the  same  promises  that  he  has  made  to  Ninetta.  She  is 
to  be  his  wife,  and  Countess  de  Bampont.  She  is  to  go  and  be 
mistress  of  his  ancestral  castle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Then  come 
all  the  same  excuses  for  not  marrying  her  immediately ;  the  same 
difficulties  in  the  way,  the  same  putting  off  the  happy  day  until 
after  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  is  in  fact  dying,  and  whose  death 
he  expects  to  hear  of  by  every  post.  I  wonder  to  how  many 
other  girls  he  has  told  the  same  lies.  He  makes  no  variation  at  all. 
Well,  then  the  unfortunate  girl  believes  it  all,  and  suffers  herself 
to  be  persuaded  by  him.  Then  for  a  little  while — a  very  little 
while — the  letters  contain  but  a  few  words  each,  mere  appointments 
for  meeting.  Then,  very  soon  the  gentleman  gets  tired  of  his  new 
conquest ;  here  are  letters  putting  off  meetings,  without  a  word  of 
explanation.  Till  at  last  we  come  to  the  shameful,  brutal  end  of 
the  story,  in  this  letter,  telling  his  victim  that  he  wants  nothing 
more  of  her — ^that  circumstances  have  changed  in  a  manner  that 
must  put  an  end  to  anything  further  between  them.  Ah  I '  con- 
cluded Signer  Chianquinsi,  drawing  a  very  long  breath  through 
his  teeth,  '  I  think  I  must  allow  myself  the  luxury  of  giving  that 
fellow  a  beating  somehow  or  other,  one  of  these  days.  The  danger 
would  be  that  one  would  murder  the  brute  from  the  impossibility  of 
making  up  one's  mind  to  leave  off.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  such 
a  gentleman  aa  that,  and  his  love,  and  his  letters,  eh,  Signorina 
Lucia  ? ' 

'  Che  vuola  chi  ai  dica  !  What  would  you  that  one  should  say?* 
replied  Lucia,  using  the  common  popular  form  of  stating  a 
nonplus.  ^  No  doubt,  when  La  Ninetta  shall  have  been  made  to 
understand  that  those  letters  were  written  by  her  damo  to  another 
girl,  she  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  him.' 

^  I  should  think  so,  indeed.   Let  us  hope  so,'  said  the  sculptor. 

*  If  she  should  do  otherwise,'  put  in  Carlo,  ^  she  would  not  b6 
worthy  of  any  further  thought  from  your  worship ;  and  I  am  flurs 
I  should  not  wish  a  wife  of  mine  to  call  her  her  friend.' 
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'  You  will  not  find  that  she  will  do  so,'  said  JenkinSi  with  a  sen- 
tentious nod  of  the  head. 

So  Lucia  went  off  to  meet  poor  little  Ninetta,  who  was  near  at 
hand,  little  guessing  the  grief  and  desperate  mortification  that 
awaited  her,  poor  child !  Very  soon  the  two  girls  came  back  to- 
gether, Ninetta  chatting  gaily,  and  evidently  mystified  by  her 
companion's  reticent  and  embarrassed  air. 

Carlo  opened  the  door  of  the  studio  to  them,  and  then  having 
briefly  saluted  Ninetta,  suddenly  withdrew  into  the  inner  studio, 
where  Mr.  Jenkins  was,  leaving  the  two  girls  alone  in  the  outer 
room.  The  sculptor  asked  him,  by  a  silent  motion  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  whether  Ninetta  were  come,  and  he  answered  in  the  same 
manner  by  a  glance  at  the  door.  They  continued  in  silence,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  began  to  hear  the  ordinarily  silvery  voice  of 
Ninetta,  rising  to  tones  of  shrill  expostulation  and  anger.  Then, 
after  another  pause  of  silence,  there  was  a  sound  of  sobbing  and 
wailing,  in  which  both  girls  seemed  to  be  joining.  And  then, 
after  a  while,  the  murmuring  of  a  long  conversation,  sufficiently 
protracted  to  try  the  patience  of  the  sculptor  and  his  workman, 
who  were  awaiting  the  issue.  At  last  Jenkins  opened  the  door, 
and  went  and  sate  himself  on  the  old  sofa  by  the  side  of  the 
still  silently  weeping  Ninetta.  He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  set 
about  the  work  of  consoling  her  as  best  he  knew  how. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task ;  for  many  feelings,  all  of  them  deeply 
wounded  and  mortified,  were  seething  and  struggling  together  in 
the  poor  girl's  breast.  There  was  disappointed  love,  though  that 
probably  was  not  the  deepest  wound ;  there  was  outraged  pride ; 
there  was  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends  and  companions ; 
there  was  the  destruction  of  high  hopes.  It  was  very  bitter.,  And 
Signer  Chianquinsi  had  an  arduous  task.  But  he  persevered  with 
it,  persevered  with  it  so  long,  that  Lucia  and  Carlo,  finding  them- 
selves apparently  de  tropj  stole  off  into  the  other  room,  nunded  to 
attend  to  their  own  affairs. 

I  do  not  think  that  Signer  Chianquinsi  altogether  completed 
the  work  of  consolation  upon  that  occasion.  But  that  he  was  fully 
successful  before  he  left  off  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  La 
Ninetta  now  calls  herself  La  Signora  Chianquinsi,  never  having 
been  able  to  learn  any  other  mode  of  pronouncing  her  husband's 
itame ;  though  she  has  learned  many  things,  and  is  still  an  exceed- 
ingly popular  and  admired  personage  in  the  artist  world  of  Home, 
and  an  acknowledged  ornament  of  the  peculiar  artistic  society  of 
the  Eternal  City, 
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*  I  AM  of  opinion,'  said  Cervantes,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  ^  Moral 
Tales,' '  and  it  is  indeed  the  fact,  that  I  have  been  the  first  to 
write  original  tales  in  Spanish:  others  which  exist  in  that 
language  have  been  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  but  these  are 
my  own,  neither  thefts  nor  imitations ;  my  own  brain  conceived 
them,  my  own  pen  gave  birth  to  them,  and  they  have  beai 
nurtured  in  the  arms  of  the  press.' 

The  word  Novell,  which  Cervantes  used  in  this  passage,  and 
which  has  been  interpreted  *  tale,'  was  less  limited  in  application 
in  his  age  than  now-  Boccaccio,  indeed,  illustrated  its  Italian 
equivalent  by  a  triple  synonym,  fable,  parable,  or  story ;  and  this 
fact  of  Cervantes,  like  most  facts,  remains  open  to  considerable 
question.  Even  if  Cervantes  defined  novda^  as  perhaps  we  may 
fairly  define  it  to  be,  the  relation  of  a  feigned  but  probable  action, 
cutting  it  off  from  mythology  by  its  probability,  and  from  what 
is  known  as  history  by  its  fiction,  we  must  charge  the  immortal 
author  of  '  Don  Quixote '  with  want  of  integrity  or  defect  of  un- 
derstanding. Either  he  had  not  heard  of  the  original  Tiovelas  pre- 
ceding his  own,  or  he  deliberately  chose  to  assert  what  he  knew 
was  not  the  truth. 

It  will  scarcely  be  supposed  that  so  engaging  and  instructive  a 
portion  of  human  entertainment  as  novels  was  imknown  to  the 
Spanish  nation  before  the  time  of  Cervantes.  The  Castilian  had 
been  applied  to  literary  uses  long  before  the  age  of  that  great 
author,  and  the  novda  is  perhaps  the  first  subject  to  which  it  wbs 
consecrated. 

The  infant  people  desires  entertainment  as  the  infiemt  child, 
and  the  recounting  of  tales  was  cradled  in  the  Orient  simply 
because  the  origin  of  the  human  race  was  there.  Tales  may  be 
transplanted,  and  doubtless  are,  from  one  land  to  another,  bat  the 
habit  of  telling  them  springs  spontaneously  wherever  men  may  be 
found  capable  of  imagination  and  of  communicating  the  fruits  of 
their  fancy.  So  it  cannot  be  said  that  story-telling  passed  from 
India  to  Arabia,  but  only  that  the  Bedouins  told  their  tales  later, 
as  their  mental  culture  was  more  tardy.  Each  country  romances 
independently,  and  adorns  with  rootless  flowers  after  its  own  feshioD 
the  sandy  deserts  of  reality.  The  very  word  '  romance ' — ^a  name 
originally  applied  to  the  infant  children  of  Latin,  and  which  now 
signifies  a  tale,  shows  the  early  origin  of  the  literature  of  feUe, 
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Perhaps  the  first  style  of  story  in  Spain  was  that  of  those 
libros  de  cabcMerias  which  caused  such  sad  confusion  in  the 
mSnage  of  La  Mancha's  cavalier,  and  which  received  their 
anathema  maranatha  from  the  maimed  hero  of  Lepanto.  These 
books  of  chivalry  constitute  a  distinct  order  of  narrative.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  pastoral  novels.  They  are  both  alike  founded 
on  hypothetical  conditions  of  society  which  have  never  existed,  and 
are  little  likely  at  any  time  to  exist.  Amatory  novels  form 
another  class,  such  as  the  ^  Carcel  de  Amor,'  the  history  of  the  lives 
of  Clareo  and  Florisea  (a  work  that  reminds  us  not  seldom  of  the 
^  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,'  which  the  worthy  Heliodortts  is  said  to 
have  preferred  to  his  bishopric),  and  the  '  Selva  de  Aventuras  *  of 
Jeronimo  Contreras.  The  historical  novel,  if  indeed  this  can  be 
called  a  novel,  embraces  such  works  as  *  El  Abencerraje '  and]  the 
*Guerrafl  Civiles  de  Granada.'  The  miscellaneous  novel  would 
comprehend  the  '  Patranuelo '  of  Juan  de  Timoneda,  the  tales  of 
Joan  Aragon6s  and  ^  El  Conde  Lucanor.'  Lastly,  we  have  the 
*novela  picaresca,'  of  which  the  chief  examples  are  the  famous 
*  Celestina,'  *  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,'  and '  Gruzman  de  Alfarache.' 

All  these  works  we  have  mentioned,  which  may  be  fairly  called 
novelas^  were  written  before  the  novelas  of  Cervantes.  We 
propose  in  this  paper  to  consider  at  length  three  only  of  all  these 
works — ^those  included  under  the  last  title,  novela  picaresca ;  but 
before  doing  so,  a  few  words  may  be  said  concerning  the  amatory 
and  the  miscellaneous  novel,  the  *  Carcel  de  Amor '  and  the  *  Conde 
Lucanor.' 

Among  the  Spanish  prose-writers  of  the  fourteenth  arid 
fifteenth  centuries  were  Juan  Manuel  and  Diego  de  San  Pedro, 
who  wrotjB  respectively  *  El  Conde  Lucanor  *  and  the  *  Carcel  de 
Amor.'  In  both  these  celebrated  works  the  style  of  the  language 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  richness  of  invention.  San  Pedro 
was  a  reffidoT  of  Valladolid  in  the  reign  of  Juan  IL  The  form  of 
his  novel  is  epistolary ;  the  letter-writers  are  two  lovers,  Leriano 
and  Laureola.  The  work  affords  perhaps  the  most  archaic  senti- 
ment in  the  Spanish  language.  Sadness  is  prevalent  throughout. 
Not  even  Goethe  in  his  most  lugubrious  *  Werther '  was  more 
lugubrious  than  Leriano.  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  'asl  being 
dragged  along  by  a  horseman,  whom  the  author  '  sees  suddenly 
emerging  on  a  wintry  day  from  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  poor  wretch  cries  out  from  time  to  time,  and  when 
close  to  San  Pedro  beseeches  him  for  aid  in  his  extremity.  San 
Pedro,  who  had  more  cause  for  fear  than  reason  for  answer, 
deliberates  whether  he  shall  attend  to  the  supplication.  It  would 
be  an  absurdity  to  go  out  of  his^way,  but  an  inhumanity  not  to 
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give  ear  to  the  prayer  of  the  distressed.  To  follow  him  would  he 
dangerous,  to  desert  him  cowardly.  He  ends,  however,  with  that 
famous  conclusion,  quoted  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  Pompey,  when  he 
vras  in  commission  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  at  Rome,  and 
being  dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  and  instance  by  his  friendg 
from  hazarding  himself  at  sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather,  sail 
only  to  them,  Necease  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivairu  So  says  San 
Pedro,  and  finally  follows  the  captive  to  Love's  Prison,  the '  Garcel 
de  Amor,'  whither  the  horseman  was  hurrying  him.  Arriving 
there,  Leriano  informs  the  author  of  his  love  for  Laureoky 
daughter  of  Graulus,  King  of  Macedonia,  and  San  Pedro  acts  as  a 
pander,  first  with  words,  and  afterwards  with  letters.  The  warm 
love  and  entire  self-abnegation  of  Leriano  is  well  contrasted  in 
these  missives  with  the  cold,  calculating,  and  conceited  selfishness 
of  his  mistress.  In  respect  of  intelligence  her  observations 
remind  us  of  what  somebody  once  said  about  ideas  being  like 
beards,  inasmuch  as  men  seldom  had  them  save  at  maturity,  and 
women  never  at  all.  The  unhappy  hero,  when  dying,  calls  for 
a  glass  of  water,  tears  the  only  two  letters  he  had  ever  received 
from  his  lady  into  little  pieces,  throws  them  into  the  water,  and, 
being  raised  in  his  bed,  drinks  the  compound.  This  Belle  DafM 
sane  Merd  is  a  type,  though  considerably  improved  by  Cervantes, 
of  the  Marcela  of  Don  Quixote. 

The  '  Gonde  Lucanor,'  also  called  the  ^  Book  of  Petronio,'  con- 
sists of  some  fifty  enxemplos  or  ensamples,  generally  moral,  which 
the  Count  Lucanor  heard  from  his  counsellor  Petronio.  The  author 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  given  in  these  stories  precedents  for 
proper  action  in  all  imaginable  emergencies  of  existence.  Men's 
minds  vary  as  much  as  their  faces,  of  which  there  are  scarcely  two 
alike,  but  all  agree  in  one  point  at  least — in  the  desire  of  pleasore. 
Pleasure  has  occupied  many  positions,  but  Don  Juan,  or  Don  Joha% 
as  he  calls  himself,  has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  fable.  It  is  tnie 
that  this  species  of  narration  commends  itself  alike  to  the  foolish 
in  its  popular  or  exoteric,  and  to  the  wise  in  its  esoteric  or  concealed 
meaning,  to  use  the  words  of  Spenser,  speaking  of  his  dark  conceit 
of  the  Faery  Queen,  where  more  was  meant  than  meets  the  ear— 
though  scarcely,  it  may  be,  so  much  as  has  been  extracted  by  the 
exertions  of  c6mmentators.  The  general  and  particular  intentions 
of  what  is  usually  understood  by  fable  are  both  interesting, — '  Just 
as  when  a  man  suffers  from  diseased  liver,'  says  Don  Johan,  *the 
doctors  give  medicine  to  him  in  which  honey  or  sugar  has  been 
mixed,  because  of  the  love  of  the  liver  for  sweet  things,  so  are 
these  instructions  of  mine  given  to  a  suffering  world,  mixed  with 
fjable,  because  of  that  world's  canial  love  of  pleasure,' 
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Don  Johan,  son  of  the  Infante  Don  Manuel,  and  governor  of 
the  frontier  and  kingdom  of  Murcia,  seems  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  In  the  general  prologue  to  his 
works,  he  tells  a  pretty  story,  bearing  on  his  point,  about  a  Cavalier 
and  a  Cobbler. 

Now,  this  cavalier  was  a  great  troubadour  and  made  many 
wonderful  songs,  but  one  especially  brave  and  beautiful  both  in 
words  and  tune.  People  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  they  sang 
nothing  else,  and  the  cavalier  was  accordingly  well  content.  But 
one  day  riding  through  a  little  street  he  heard  a  cobbler  singing 
equally  badly  both  tune  and  words ;  so  that  if  any  man  had  never 
heard  the  composition  properly  sung,  he  would  have  conceived  of 
it  but  as  an  idle  and  naughty  ballad.  The  author  becoming  aware 
of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  cobbler's  incapacity  was  extremely 
disgusted,  and  dismounting  from  his  beast  sat  by  the  singer's  side. 
But  he,  entranced  by  the  sweetness  of  his  own  music,  paid  no  heed, 
and  continuing  his  song,  confounded  still  more  the  confusion  he 
had  introduced  into  the  cavalier's  composition.  Then  that  cavalier 
took  fair  and  softly  the  cobbler's  shears,  and  having  cut  up  into 
small  shreds  all  the  shoes  which  the  cobbler  had  made,  remounted 
his  beast,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  cobbler  having 
concluded  his  song  to  his  own  satisfaction,  happened  to  require  his 
shears,  and  looking  around  saw  what  had  been  done.  Upon  which 
he  uttered  an  Iliad  of  imprecations,  mingled  with  expressions  very 
low  in  the  epithetical  barometer.  Eftsoons  with  an  exceeding  loud 
and  bitter  cry,  he  pursued  the  horseman,  who  was  riding  leisurely 
along  the  little  street.  After  reviling  him,  he  cited  him  before 
the  king,  who,  on  hearing  the  cavalier's  defence,  that  it  was  but 
just  he  should  spoil  the  labour  of  the  cobbler  who  had  spoiled  his 
own  labour,  to  wit  the  song,  dismissed  the  case  with  laughter,  a 

\  caution  to  the  cavalier,  and  a  recompense  to  the  cobbler.  A 
similar  story  is  told  of  Dante  by  Sacchetti  in  one  of  his  novels, 

2  but  here  the  cobbler  is  a  blacksmith,  and  the  affair  is  settled 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judge ;  the  blacksmith  agreeing  in 
future  to  sing  about  Tristan  and  Lancelot  and  leave  Dante  alone. 

The  ensamples  of  Don  Johan  usually  conclude  with  a  moral 
distich.  They  are  most  frequently  concerned  with  the  illustration 
of  certain  doubts  which  have  occurred  to  the  Count  about  private 
morality  or  public  policy.  Many  of  the  tales  are  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  the  whole  volume  is  derived  from  an  Eastern  type.  Here  we 
find  several  old  friends  of  ^  once  upon  a  time,'  but  many  more  with 
a  fair  claim  to  originality.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  Lucanor 
mentions  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  governor  of  a  small  territory,  is 
much  troubled  by  his  neighbours'  continual  depredations,  and  is  in 
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doubt  how  to  proceed,  not  wishing  to  afford  a  motive  for  a  geaenl 
attack,  which  he  was  too  weak  to  support  by  any  open  resistance. 
On  this  hint  the  faithful  counsellor  speaks  and  tells  the  stoiy  of 
the  Fox  who  feigned  death. 

A  certain  fox,  who  had  been  amusing  his  leisure  hours  in  a 
henroost,  beguiled  by  the  pleasing  nature  of  his  occupation, 
delayed  his  departure  too  long ;  waited,  in  fact,  till,  as  the  Sablni 
would  express  it,  the  ascent  of  the  pillar  of  the  dawn.  The  villagen, 
an  early  folk,  were  already  abroad.  Reynard,  on  reflection,  tiiought 
it  his  best  plan  not  to  attempt  an  escape,  but  to  lie  down  in  tte 
middle  of  the  lane  which  ran  before  the  henroost  and  feign  death. 
Knowing  that  the  flighty  purpose  ne'er  is  overtook  unless  the  deed 
go  with  it,  he  carried  out  his  idea  forthwith.  People  passed  b)r, 
and  regarding  him  as  dead  gave  him  no  heed.  But  at  last  came 
one  who  knew,  for  he  had  been  well  educated  by  the  family  priest, 
that  the  hairs  of  a  fox's  head  were  a  certain  charm,  when  placed 
on  the  foreheads  of  young  girls,  to  avoid  the  influence  of  an  eril 
eye.  With  this  thought  he  cut  off  a  large  bunch  of  the  fox'j 
fur  and  went  away  with  it.  Another  came  soon  after  with  the 
same  idea  respecting  his  tail,  and  another  respecting  bis  back,  and 
another  respecting  his  sides,  and  each  cut  off  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fur,  so  that  the  poor  beast  was  ahnost  shorn.  Yet  he 
never  moved.  Soon  after  another  came  who  cut  off  one  of  his 
claws,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  good  for  warts,  and  another 
who  took  out  a  tooth  or  two  to  cure  the  toothache.  Yet  he  never 
moved.  Then  at  last  came  one  who  said,  ^  A  fox's  heart  is  good 
for  palpitation,'  and  took  out  his  knife — and  away  went  Mr.  Fox, 
for  he  knew  well  he  could  not  procure  a  new  heart  for  loye  w 
money.    The  moral  of  the  story,  expressed  in  the  usual  distich  at 

the  concliision-^ 

Sufire  las  ooaas  en  cnanto  debieres, 
Extrafia  las  otras  en  cuanto  podierea, 

is  that  men  in  poor  circumstances  of  resistance  should  suffer  as  far 
as  honour  will  permit  them,  but,  beyond  that,  fight. 

In  another  tale  we  have  a  warning  against  the  trusting  of  what 
men  call  friends,  that  most  satirical  of  English  substantives,  nntil 
we  have  tried  them,  and  a  recommendation  to  have  recooiBe  to 
divine  assistance  in  the  concluding  couplet : 

Nunca  home  podr^  tan  buen  amigo  fallar 
Oomo  Dies  que  lo  quiso  por  au  sangre  comprar. 

A  man  advised  his  son  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possible.  Tbe 
son,  who  had  plenty  of  money  and  was  what  is  called  by  a  hitter 
irony  a  man  of  pleasure,  collected  in  a  short  time  ten,  whom  he 
thought  chief  friends :  men  who  offered  to  give  not  only  thdr  aoub 
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but  their  packsaddles  for  his  benefit :  friends  beyond  Pericles,  who 
was  but  a  friend  usque  ad  aras.     His  father,  hearing  of  this  sud- 
den success,  was  surprised,  telling  him  that  he,  now  an  old  man, 
has  never  been  able  to  collect  more  than  one  friend  and  a  half* 
The  son  insisted  on  his  Mends'  loyalty.     His  father  suggested  as 
a  trial  that  he  should  taJce  a  sack,  with  a  dead  pig  in  it,  and,  bear- 
ing it  to  the  houses  of  each  of  his  friends  in  succession,  adjure 
them  to  hide  the  sack  for  him  while  he  escaped,  for  that  it  con- 
tained the  body  of  a  man  he  had  murdered.     The  son,  carrying  out 
his  father's  advice,  meets  with  much  sympathy,  but  more  disincli- 
nation to  receive  the  deposit.     In  any  other  difficulty  they  would 
have  been  all  happy  to  assist  him,  but  in  this   they  all  with  one 
accord  beg  to  be  excused,  and  entreat  him  not  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  has  called  upon  them.     There  was  one  of  his  friends  indeed 
who  offered  to  provide  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  masses  for 
his  soul,  after  he  had  suflFered  that  extreme  penalty — ^to  which  his 
dear  friend  alluded  with  a  broken  utterance  and  tears.     On  his 
return  to  his  fiather  with  this  unsatisfactory  tale  of  his  friends' 
loyalty,  the  old  man  despatched  him  with  the  pig  to  his  own  half- 
friend,  who   received  the  carcase  without  a  word  and  concealed 
it  under  a  row  of  cabbages.     The  next  day,  by  his  fether's  advice, 
the  young  man  smote  the  half-friend  in  his  face  gratis  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, but  neither  for  that  insult  did  he  disclose  the  thing  you 
wot  of.    In  the  mean  time  a  murder  was  really  committed  of  a 
man,  and  the  youth  with  the  sack  was  suspected.     Then  that  young 
man  wrote  to  his  fether's  whole  friend,  who,  after  the  young  man 
had  been  condemned,  and   had  said  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escape,  told  the  alcalde  that  bis  own  son  was  the  real  murderer, 
and  he  had  none  other  son  but  only  him.     So  that  youth  escaped 
by  the  execution  of  the  son  of  his  father's  friend. 

The  chimerical  extravagance  of  this  last  proof  of  friendship, 
iwhich  lowers  our  opinion  of  the  young  man  more  than  it  exalts 
our  opinion  of  his  preserver,  seems  to  bear  a  sacred  allusion,  and 
not  to  be  intended  as  a  practical  example  for  every-day  life.  En 
d  nornbre  de  Dioa,  Amen^  is  the  commencement  of  this  series  of 
fables,  and  they  are  many  of  them  tinged  with  the  religious 
belief  of  their  age.  All  in  point  of  style  smack  of  the  old  tongue 
of  Spain — the  pure,  idiomatic,  racy,  ancient  Gastilian.  They  con- 
1  tarn  some  Arabic  and  many  Latin  words,  to  be  counted  perhaps 
\  among  those  which  the  author  informs  the  reader  he  shall  use,  *  the 
!      fairest  words  I  can  find.' 

Passing  over  some  two  himdred  years,  we  come  to  the '  Celestina.' 
This  well-known  tragi-comedy  of  Calisto  and  Melibea  was  published 
in  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

1  I 
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The  Btory  is  dramatic  in  form,  being  divided  into  twenty-one  acts, 
though  in  nothing  else.  The  rule  of  Horace,  neve  mi/nor  ntti  sit 
quvrUo  produotior  actu,  has  been  sublimely  disregarded  in  this 
composition.  However,  other  causes  than  its  length  unfit  it  for  the 
stage.  The  author  of  all  but  the  first  act  was  Fernando  de  Bojas, 
a  name  contained  in  some  prefatory  verses  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic. 
As  for  the  author  of  the  first  act,  adhuc  mb  judice  lia  est  Bojas 
says  that  opinions  were  divided  between  Juan  de  Mena  and  Rodrigo 
Cota.  Whoever  he  was — and  there  are  pages  of  discussion  to  de- 
termine the  difficulty — Bojas  imitated  him  as  well  as  Lua 
Giordano  imitated  the  objects  of  his  artistic  study.  Nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  the  names  of  the  dramatis  persance  are  taken  from  Uie 
Greek.  We  have  Galisto,  the  gallant  protagonist,  and  Traso,  the 
cowardly  bully ;  besides  Parmeno,  Sosia,  and  Crito,  who  recall  to 
the  reader  the  plays  of  Terence  and  Plautus.  The  dial(^e  is 
lively,  but  too  often  degenerates  into  an  exhibition  of  the 
author's  erudition,  entirely  out  of  place  with  the  supposed  con- 
dition in  life  of  the  interlocutors.  In  the  very  first  act^  Sempro- 
nio,  a  servant  of  Galisto,  quotes  Solomon  on  the  subject  of  wineaad 
women,  and  mentions  the  names  of  Seneca,  Aristotle,  and  St.  Ber- 
nard, while  just  before  the  catastrophe  of  Celestina's  leap  from  the 
lofty  tower,  this  extraordinary  apostle  of  impudence  alludes  to 
Ptolemy,  Orestes,  Nero,  Clytemnestra,  Philip,  Agrippina,  and 
many  others,  despairing  over  the  unfortunate  defect  of  memoiy 
which  forbids  her  to  mention  more.  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  proved  by  the  maimed  verses  of  Cervantes' 
Donoso : 

Segun  Biente  Oelesti — 
Libro  en  mi  opinion  diyi — 
Si  encubrieia  mas  lo  huma — 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  the  book  has  been  abused*  It  has 
been  called  Scelestina,  and  nequitiarum  parens^  career  amomm. 
But  the  moral  purpose  of  the  publication  is  written  over  the  porch, 
'  to  warn  the  young  of  the  deceitful  allurements  of  Love's  do- 
mestics.' It  appears  also  in  the  deaths  of  the  actors.  Gelestina, 
the  common  firiend  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  is  assassinated.  Pai^ 
meno  and  Semprpnio  perish  on  the  scaffold.  Galisto  is  predpi* 
tated  from  a  ladder  in  a  brawl,  and  Melibea  conmiits  suicide  in 
her  father's  sight.  Sorrow,  poverty,  punishment,  disgrace  and 
death,  weigh  down  the  opposite  scale  of  amorous  seductions  and 
impassioned  delight.  Judging  from  the  number  of  editions,  this 
book  seems  to  have  been  the  Don  Quixote  of  its  time.  Its  success 
ensured  numerous  imitations,  more  or  less  inferior  to  the  original 
It  has  been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Gaspar 
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Barth  published  even  a  Latin  edition,  illustrated  with  an  erudite 
commentary.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  secondary  cause  of  its 
extreme  popularity  were  the  foolish  curses  and  fulminations  of  the 
clergy.  Their  wayward  and  backsliding  flock,  of  course,  read  every 
edition  as  it  appeared  with  the  keenest  eagerness  and  assiduity,  and 
the  carnal  bookseller  prospered  through  the  prohibitions  of  the 
priest. 

The  plot  is  shortly  this :  Calisto,  a  youth  of  rank,  follows  his 
bird  while  hawking  to  the  garden  of  the  heroine  Melibea.  He 
fiedls  in  love  with  her,  but  she  receives  his  ardent  vows  with  the 
chilling  indifference  of  a  vestal.  She  leaves  him,  and  he  has  a  con- 
ference with  the  learned  Sempronio  above  alluded «  to.  This 
squire,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  show  Calisto  woman's 
worthlessness,  by  references  and  quotations  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Chanticleer  and  Dame  Partelot  in  Chaucer's  tale,  when  they 
were  discussing  the  amount  of  credit  due  to  the  cock's  sweven, 
advises  his  master  to  have  recourse  to  Celestina,  ^  an  astute  witch, 
a  bearded  old  lady,  wise  in  every  wickedness  under  the  sun.' 
Calisto  follows  this  counsel.  Celeetina  wins  her  way  as  a  huckster 
to  Melibea,  who,  being  a  maiden,  is  caught  like  a  moth  by  the 
glare  of  some  material  for  a  new  head-dress.  Various  intrigues 
follow.  At  last  Calisto  sees  his  mistress  secretly  at  night.  But 
the  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth ;  a  quarrel  arises  in  which 
Celestina  is  murdered  by  her  associates,  and  the  other  catastrophes 
already  mentioned  succeed.  There  is  no  room  for  more  than  a 
short  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work.  The  speech  of  Celestina, 
on  her  first  introduction  to  Melibea,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  mar- 
vellous eloquence  which  enlivens  the  whole  story.  Contrasting 
youth  with  old  age,  that  lady  says,  ^  Youth  is  the  season  of  solace 
and-  of  pleasure,  but  i'faith  old  age  is  but  an  inn  of  infirmities 
and  an  abode  of  bitter  fancies.  It  is  a  friend  of  fretfulness,  a  last- 
ing sorrow,  an  incurable  wound,  disgrace  of  the  past,  punishment 
of  the  present,  sad  anticipation  of  the  future,  a  crook  of  osier 
which  bends' double  under  the  slightest  burden,  a  roofless  cottage 
open  everywhere  to  the  rushing  rain,  a  next-door  neighbour  to 
death.'  When  she  is  asked  whether  she  would  therefore,  if  she 
might,  live  over  again,  she  answers,  ^  Oh  lady  I  what  a  fool  were 
that  wayfarer  who,  wearied  out  with  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  day, 
should  wish  to  begin  his  journey  afresh,  only  to  come  after  all  to 
the  self-same  goal  again.  All  these  sorrows  of  which  the  possession 
is  so  sad,  are  in  possession  less  evil  than  in  expectation,  for  their 
end  is  so  much  the  nearer  as  their  beginning  is  the  more  distant. 
To  one  who  is  very  tired,  nothing  is  sweeter  or  better  than  the 
timely  hostel ;  so  although  youth  be  delightful,  he  who  is  old  and 
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wise  longs  not  for  it,  only  he  longs  for  it  who  is  old  .and  foolish; 
who  indeed  loves  nothing  but  what  he  has  for  ever  lost.' 

The  extreme  wrath  which  this  novel  must  have  aroused  ib  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  which  the  fire 
of  purgatoiy  is  somewhat  playfully  dealt  with.  Oalisto  speakiiig  of 
his  love's  flame  says,  ^  If  the  fire  of  purgatory  be  anything  like  this 
which  I  feel  now,  I'd  rather  my  soul  was  with  the  souls  of  the  bmtei 
that  perish  than  that  it  should  pass  through  such  a  punishment, 
even  to  attain  the  glory  of  the  saints.'  His  servant  objects  that  this 
is  a  species  of  heresy.  *Why?'  says  Calisto.  '  Because,' rqdks 
the  servant,  ^  what  you  say  contradicts  the  Christian  religion.' 
^  But  what  signifies  that  to  me  ? '  laughs  Calisto.  ^  Surely  you 
are  a  Christian  I '  exclaims  the  horrified  domestic.  ^  I  Christian!' 
answers  lightly  his  master.  ^  I  am  a  Mel/ihean.  I  believe  is 
Melibea.    I  love  Melibea,  and  Melibe^  I  adore  I ' 

Of  the  style  and  language,  then,  of  ^  Celestina '  this  little  taste, 
to  quote  the  learned  Coke,  must  suffice,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
an  obiter  dictum  on  a  passage  of  the  famous  Bouterwek.  After 
conmienting  in  good  set  terms  on  the  profligate  character  of  this 
'  revolting  and  abandoned  composition,'  he  sayF,  <  Celestina  is  her- 
self murdered  in  the  most  horrible  manner  imaginable.'  Hr. 
Bouterwek  is  no  doubt  right,  but  he  must  have  received  a  special 
inspiration  on  the  subject,  for  the  exact  fashion  of  Celestina's  death 
is  by  the  author  left  unrecorded. 

We  pass  on  to  the  ^  no  vela  picaresca,'  or  the  romance  of  knavery* 
of  which  the  earliest  important  example  was  published  in  Antwerp 
in  1553,  under  the  title  of 'The  Life  of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  his 
Fortunes  and  Misfortunes.'  This  work  opened  a  new  and  plea- 
sant path  to  the  literary  men  of  that  period.  It  describes  the  droll 
escapades,  the  witty  follies  of  a  fellow  bom  and  brought  up  amidst 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond.  It  estab- 
lished a  fresh  type,  a  n^w  '  genre,'  the  '  novela  picaresca,'  which 
delighted  Spain  equally  with  its  extreme  opposite,  the  '  novela 
caballeresca.'  Its  author  was  the  famous  scholar  and  soldier — Hkgi 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  The  novel  has,  like  *  Celestina,'  little  rek- 
tion  to  the  Church  or  theology.  What  little  it  has  brought  it  into 
difficulties.  The  licentious  life  of  some  of  its  divines,  of  whom  the 
author  seems  to  have  held  the  opinion  of  Fontaine,  taut  homm 
eat  homme,  et  lea  moiifiea  aurtout^  and  the  deceits  by  which,  under 
the  cloak  of  piety,  they  encourage  and  fatten  on  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  seemed  to  a  highly  sensitive  Inquisition  to  require  ex- 
purgation at  its  holy  hands.  The  book  has  been  in  consequence  sadly 
mutilated.  The  third  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  adventures  cl 
little  Lazarus,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  with  a  proud  but  starving  Bfpittf 
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fills  up  some  nine  columns,  while  the  next  chapter,  bearing  reference 
to  the  iniquities  of  a  certain  friar  of  La  Merced,  contains  about 
half  a  dozen  lines — sad  and  solitary  survivors  of  their  irreligious 
associates. 

Much  the  same  feite  seems  to  have  happened  to  that  portion  of 
the  tale  which  told  of  the  trickeries  of  the  BuLdero^  or  seller  of 
Papal  indulgences.  But  the  separated  parts  reunited  themselves 
in  most  cases  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  quicksilver :  sheep  and 
goats  mingled  carelessly  in  the  same  herd,  the  literary  snake  was 
scotched  not  killed,  and  ecclesiastical  censure,  as  usual,  augmented 
the  scandal  in  its  endeavour  to  diminish  what  it  assumed  to  be 
immorality. 

As  Celestina  came  to  signify  a  woman  of  her  character,  so  Laza- 
rillo  came  to  signify  the  boy-guide  of  a  blind  person.     *  I  was  bom,' 
says  Lazarillo,  *  on  the  river  Tonnes.    My  father  (may  Crod  forgive 
him ! )  had  for  trade  the  supplying  of  grist  to  a  water-mill  built  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream,  on  which  he  had  been  miller  for  fifteen  years. 
In  the  water-mill  was  I  bom,  and  therefore  was  called  LazariUo  de 
Tonnes.    When  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  my  father  got  into 
trouble  about  a  little  inartistic  bleeding  in  some  sacks  that  were 
sent  to  the  mill,  for  which  he  was  taken,  and  confessed  and  denied 
not,  but  confessed,  saying,  I  am  the  man,  and  suffered  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake.     I  trust  in  God  that  he  is  at  present  in 
glory,  since  the  Gospel  calls  all  such  blessed.'    His  father  soon  after 
died,  and  a  certain  Moorish  ostler,  imder  the  plea  of  buying  eggs, 
occupied  his  place.    His  mother,  then,  being  of  opinion  that  home- 
keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits,  hands  over  LazariUo  to  a 
blind  beggar,  who,  without  any  other  apparent  cause  than  the  in- 
herent wolf-like  hatred  naturad  among  mankind,  treats  him  thus 
cruelly  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  acquaintanceship.     There  is 
a  large  stone  bull  at  the  gates  of  Salamanca,  against,  which  the 
blind  beg^far  advised  Lazarus  to  lay  his  head,  and  then  he  would 
hear  a  rumbling  within.     The  boy  obeyed,  but,  as  soon  as  the  blind 
man  thought  his  head  near  enough,  he  gave  his  skull  a  good  push 
against  the  stone,  causing  a  three  days'  headache.     *Poor  fool,' 
Baid  his  master,  making  merry  on  this  occasion,  *  dost  not  know 
tiiat  a  blind  man's  boy  should  outwit  the  devil  ? '    From  this 
i&oment,  and  after  this  baptism,  LazariUo  suffers  a  kind  of  intei- 
lectoal  r^eneration,  and  resolves  to  use  his  wits  and  take  care  of 
bnnself.    A  series  of  tricks  follows,  in  which  now  one  party  suffens, 
^ow  the  other,  including  that  in  which  LazariUo,  with  the  aid  of  a 
B^w,  drinks  the  old  beggar's  wine,  thus  referred  to  in  the  curtailed 
^^rses  addressed  by  Donoso  to  Kocinante : 
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No  86  me  escapd  ce1)6 — 
Que  esto  saqu6  &  Lazari — 
Ouando  por  hurtar  el  vi — 
Al  ciego  le  di  la  p6 — 

In  revenge  for  the  matter  of  the  stone  bull,  this  device  of  LasariUo's 
is  recorded.  On  a  very  rainy  night,  as  he  and  the  blind  beggar 
were  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  they  called  home,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  broad  swift  stream  which  flooded  the  middle 
street.  Now  the  beggar-man  had  a  nervous  dread  about  getting  his 
feet  wet ;  therefore  his  boy  said  to  him  '  Come  yet  a  little  fuitlier 
where  the  stream  is  narrower.'  ^  Thou  art  in  the  right,  good  bof/ 
answered  the  poor  blind,  and  followed  the  little  rogue,  until  he 
stopped  opposite  a  large  stone  pillar  that  supported  a  comer  A 
one  of  the  houses.  ^  Here  father,'  said  he,  *  is  the  narrowest  place; 
now  leap  with  all  your  might  and  main.'  The  rain  was  comiiig 
down  in  torrents ;  the  poor  old  fellow  was  getting  wet  through, 
and,  owing  to  his  haste  to  get  home,  and  principally,  as  Lazarillo 
thinks,  to  God's  blinding  his  intelligence  in  order  to  give  him, 
Lazarillo,  his  revenge,  he  believed  him  and  said, — 

^  Be  sure  you  set  me  in  the  right  place,  my  boy,  and  then  do 
you  go  over  first.'  •  ^I  put  him,'  continues  the  young  scamp, 
^  exactly  before  the  pillar,  then,  leaping,  posted  myself  behind  it, 
looking  on  him  as  one  who  is  waiting  for  a  mad  bull.  The  poo? 
blind  took  a  run  like  a  ram,  and  his  head  came  with  such  a  cnid 
crash  against  the  pillar  that  he  fell  back  into  the  kennel  half  dead. 
An  ingenious  commentator  supposes  Shakspeare  alluded  to 
this  incident,  when,  in  ^Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  Signicv 
Benedick  says  to  Count  Glaudio,  ^  Ho  I  now  you  strike  like  the 
blind  man ;  'twas  the  boy  (Lazarillo  ?)  that  stole  your  meat  (wine?), 
and  you'll  beat  the  post.' 

Lazarillo  serves  next  a  priest  at  Maqueda,  whose  treatment  of 
him  was  worse  than  that  of  the  blind  man.  He  was  almost  starved, 
except  at  a  burying.  *  I  was  never,'  he  says,  *  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race  except  at  that  time,  and  t  confess  that,  in  order  to 
get  a  good  dinner,  I  used  to  pray  to  God  that  He  would  every  day 
take  to  Him  one  of  His  own.' 

A  good  story  is  told  about  the  bodigosj  a  holy  bread  whieh 
Lazarillo  adores,  without  daring  to  receive  it,  with  a  hundred  kisses 
Another  about  a  key  of  the  chest  containing  these  sacred  proYisions^ 
which  Lazarillo  hides  in  his  mouth,  having  nowhere  else  to  hide  it, 
when  he  goes  t6  sleep.  On  one  occasion,  his  mouth  being  haif 
open,  the  key  fell  in  such  a  posture  that  his  breath,  bloiring 
directly  into  the  tube,  composed  a  kind  of  impromptu  sonata,  veiy 
shrill  and  ff.    This  disastrous  accident  led  to  his  dismissal  bcm 
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{he  holy  man's  service.    With  his  description  of  the  Buldero,  or 
seller  of  Papal  indulgences,  may  be  well  compared  Chaacer\.  <  '^ 
the  gentil  Pardonere  of  Bouncevall,  who  on  his  way  from  (  e 
CSoort  of  Some,  came  singing  ^  Gome  hither,  love,  to  me.'    Thr 
ecclesiastical  o£Scer,  with  his  pigs'  bones,  which  he  passed  u.,  xi> 
saints',  was  no  greater  cheat  than  Mendoza's  Buldero.   One  way  in  "^ 
which,  with  his  feigned  flattering  and  japes,  he  made  apes  of  the 
people,  deserves  attention. 

In  a  certain  village  of  the  diocese  of  Toledo  it  happened  that 
this  Buldero  had  had  very  ill  luck.  He  took,  therefore,  privily  as 
an  accomplice  an  alguacil,  or  officer  of  the  law,  as  we  should  now 
say,  a  policeman,  or  more  correctly,  to  retain  the  argot  of  the 
original,  a  '  copper.'  This  was  done  by  means  of  money.  Every 
man  has  his  price,  says  Walpole — ^an  observation  to  be  understood 
of  his  virtue.  This  '  copper '  publicly,  according  to  their  agree- 
ment, accuses  the  Buldero  of  forging  his  indulgences,  and  a  great 
distarbance  ensues.  The  next  day  the  Buldero  preaching  as  usual 
from  the  pulpit,  improves  the  occasion  by  adverting  to  the 
malicious  slander  of  the  day  preceding,  and  still  advising  the 
congregation  to  invest  in  his  holy  indulgences.  In  the  middle  of 
his  discourse  enters  the  '  copper,'  who,  having  prayed  and  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  says  thus — '  My  brethren,  hear  me  for  a  while,  after- 
wards hear  him  if  ye  will.  This  rogue  and  I  agreed  to  share  the 
profits  of  these  fisJse  bulls,  for  they  are  indeed  all  forgeries ;  but  I 
have  repented  myself  truly  of  my  foimer  sin,  and  desire  now  to 
turn  unto  righteousness  and  lead  a  new  life.' 

After  some  more  observations  of  a  like  kind,  reflecting  on  the 
character  of  the  Buldero,  that  individual,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  engaged  in  the  abstraction  of  fervent  prayer,  looking  up  to 
heaven,  requests  with  a  loud  voice  that  if  that  is  true  which  has  been* 
said  by  the  ^  copper,'  the  pulpit  may  sink  with  the  preacher  seven 
bthoms  under  the  earth,  and  neither  he  nor  it  ever  appear  again ;  but 
Uiat,  if  what  the  ^  copper '  has  said  be  false,  then  that  that  ^  copper ' 
I  loay,  by  divine  intervention,  be  put  to  open  shame  in  the  sight  of  all 
Qten.  Whereu}>on  the  ^  copper '  immediately  falls  flat  on  his  back, 
lifting  up  his  legs  one  after  another,  with  loud  lamentations  and 
foamings  at  the  mouth,  and  other  signs  of  demoniacal  possession. 
From  this  state  he  is  eventually  released  by  the  kind  intercession 
of  him  whom  he  had  so  foully  calumniated,  and  so  great  a  number 
of  indulgences  is  sold  soon  after,  that  scarcely  a  soul  in  the  place 
femarns  without  one.  Old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and 
children,  come  after  them  with  one  accord,  as  though  they  had 
been  pears  '  given  away  gratis.' 

^How  many  of  these  masked  knaves  have  in  like  manner 
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sheared  the  harmless  fold ! '  is  the  concluding  soliloquy  of 
-^^  /  Owandas  deatas  deben  de  haoer  estos  burladores  eambre  U 
irvoc&nJte genie! '  But  herein  England,  as  the  MedecinsaidinMolike 
of  things  that  are  unchangeable,  ^  Nona  avona  changS  tout  cda.^ 

Lazarillo  finally  marries  a  lady  whom  the  high-priest  of  San 
Salvador  has  chosen  to  call  his  housekeeper.  lU  tongues  of  couzae 
began  to  tattle  on  this  occasion,  but  Lazarillo  addresses  one  of  these 
good-natured  neighbours  thus :  '  If  we  are  to  continue  firieods, 
take  care  to  say  nothing  to  vex  me,  for  if  a  man  vexes  me  I  donY 
consider  him  my  friend ;  especially  if  he  wants  me  to  be  on  Ind 
terms  with  my  wife,  a  thing  I  love  better  than  all  the  world  bendes, 
and  who  I  dare  swear  is  as  good  a  woman  as  any  in  Toledo,  and  as 
true.'  Thus  he  shuts  up  the  evil  mouths  of  malice,  and  thus  the 
story,  as  fieur  as  it  was  written  by  Mendoza,  ends. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  part  is  hidden  by  douds 
of  controversial  dust.  The  work  is  inferior  to  Mendoza's,  but  iih 
teresting.  It  tells  of  Lazarillo  going  on  an  expedition  agaiast 
Algiers ;  how  his  vessel  foundered  in  a  storm ;  how  he  is  turned 
into  a  timny  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  how  he  is  paid  u 
wretchedly  by  the  ministers  of  the  fish  as  he  was  formerly  by  the 
ministers  of  the  faith ;  and  how  he  is  finally  taken  in  a  net  and 
again  changed  into  a  man. 

Mendoza's  book  errs  not  like  its  predecessor.  LazariUo  quotes 
neither  Pliny  nor  Plato,  though  Mendoza's  wardrobe  contaroed 
many  purple  rags,  had  he  wished  to  sew  any  on  his  beggar's  raiment 
Lazarillo's  language  is  quick,  animated,  witty,  full  of  that  chispa 
or  fire  which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  this  style  of  story.  'Vfith 
regard  to  his  moral  character,  it  was  conspicuous,  like  the  statue 
of  Cassias  at  his  wife's  funeral,  by  its  absence.  The  little  Lazarus 
had  evidently,  on  the  threshold  of  life,  laid  down  for  himself  Boma 
such  principle  as  that  of  Machiavelli — ^that  a  man  should  Dot 
labour  to  attain  virtue  itself,  but  only  the  appearance  thereof; 
because  the  credit  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but  the  use  of  it  a  cumber. 
He  of  Tormes  found  it  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright; 
he  was  wilUng  to  fill  himself  honestly  if  he  could,  but  if  not— whj, 
he  filled  himself.  Pricked  by  the  spurs  of  poverty  and  misfortune, 
he  develops  day  after  day  a  fecundity  of  invention  which  interests 
our  imagination  while  it  shocks  our  integrity. 

Truth  was  for  him,  as  indeed  it  is  generally  for  the  children  of 
Mammon,  an  abstract  expression,  used  to  obtain  credit  for  false- 
nood.  Like  that  young  candidate  for  military  preferment  in  *D(m 
Quixote '  who  went  his  way  singing  seguidillas^  with  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  his  apparel  tied  in  a  bundle  and  hung  over  his 
shoulder  on  his  sword,  in  order  to  save  the  wear  of  them  by  the 
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way,  Laasarillo  was  generally  unlucky  enough  to  serve  cata^riberasj 
who  consumed  the  half  of  their  income  in  payment  for  the  starch* 
ing  of  their  shirt-collar. 

In  the  second  part,  the  submarine  adventures  of  the  hero  in 
the  shape  of  a  tunny  constitute  a  separate  kind  of  romance — ^the 
allegoria  Imitated  probably -&om  the  ^G-olden  Ass '  of  Apuleius, 
'  GruUiver '  was  not  the  least  of  those  who  possibly  imitated  the 
second  part  of  Lazarillo.  It  was  an  ingenious  idea  to  save  the 
self-love  of  humanity,  by  ridiculing  its  vices  and  absurdities  in 
bemgs  taken,  from  another  order  of  flO(»ety. 

'Guzman  de  Alfarache,'  the  next  work  oi  impolrtance  in  the 
category  of  the  ^Bomance  of  Knavery,'  would  be  a  capital  novel, 
iDade  up  of  amusement  and  sauced  with  wit,  were  it  not  for  its 
tedious,  frequent,  and  impertinent  digressions.  Had  Mateo  Aleman 
been  writing  a  treatise  '  De  Finibus^'  these  wanderings  would  have 
been  excelletit.  There  can  be  no  greater  dispraise  of  them  than 
the  preceding  sentence,  when  we  find  them  in  a  tale  intended 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  vulgar  entertainment.  It  is  possible  to 
use  the  scissors  in  works  of  this  kind,  with  Le  Sage,  who  ingenu- 
ously boasts  that  he  has  cut  away  all  the  superfluous  morality, 
Tetrancha/nt  tout  la  morale  auperflue ;  but  then  it  is  so  easy  to 
cut  away  more  than  was  intended,  and  too  frequently  there  is  bound 
up  among  the  bundle  of  tares  appointed  for  the  burning,  full  ears 
of  wheat  which  should  have  been  gathered  into  the  master's  bam. 

A  strange  contrast  is  presented  by  Guzman  of  sententious 
majesty  and  immeasurable  impudence.  He  is  an  archangel,  ever 
about  to  burst  the  cloud  of  his  eclipse.  His  actions,  more  fre- 
quently than  those  of  Lazarillo,  occasion  doubt  about  their  moral 
classification :  too  often  the  witty  rogue  degen^ates  into  the  wicked 
reprobate.  Too  often  disgust  springs  up  where  the  writer  perhaps 
intended  only  to  sow  diversion.  He  coiomences  his  history  by  a 
breach  of  the  fifth  conunandment,  following  therein  the  footsteps 
of  him  of  Tonnes,  who  said  words  concerning  her  who  bore  him, 
which,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dishonour  they  did  that 
lady,  cannot  be  here  reproduced.  Again,  like  Lazarillo,  the  work  is 
left  incomplete.  Three  novels  of  most  disproportionate  dimensions 
to  the  subject  of  the  principal  story,  called  respectively  *  Osmin  and 
Baiaja,'  'Dorido  aiid  Glorinia,'  and  ^Dorotea,'  of  which  our  space 
forbids  us  to  mention  more  than  the  names,  extenuate  considerably 
the  episodes  which  Clemencin  charges  as  errors  against  Cervantes 
whom  he  delights  to  dishonour. 

It  is  with  the  conclusion  of  the  second  of  these  tales  that  the  first 
part  of  the  story  abruptly  terminates.  This  fashion  of  leaving  a 
work  unfinished  had  several  advantages,  and  was  therefore  generally 
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followed.  First  the  temper  of  the  public  was  tried  by  a  sample, 
and  subsequent  labour,  useless  from  a  commercial  point  of  viev, 
perhaps  saved ;  secondly,  it  was  a  novel — at  that  time  a  novel 
artifice  to  excite  curiosity ;  and,  thirdly,  it  served  as  a  necessaiy 
caution  to  others  not  to  occupy  chairs  already  engaged.  We  know 
that  Cervantes  buried  his  hero  in  order  to  avoid  any  trespass  of 
this  last  kind,  but  even  this  plan  could  not  avail  with  Gelestioa, 
for  that  ^profligate  woman,'  after,  as  Bouterwek  says,  she  m 
'  herself  murdered  in  the  most  horrible  manner  imaginable,*  rose 
again,  and  not  to  such  a  resurrection  of  damnation  as  she  must 
have  expected,  by  the  power  of  Feliciano  de  Silva. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  of  Mateo  that  the  ground  was 
already  occupied  and  partially  built  on,  a  certain  Boirdi^ani  Lujaa 
de  Sayavedra  erected  his  cottage  upon  it.  Such  poaching  on 
other  people's  preserves  never  was  and  never  will  be  uncommon : 
most  of  us  know  how  Oil  Polo  completed  the  ^  Diana '  of  Joije  de 
Montemayor,  and  how  gratefully  Cervantes  thanked  Avellanedafor 
his  conclusion  of  ^  Don  Quixote.' 

Like  a  ship  is  G-uzman,  touching  at  all  shores,  but  never 
resting  long  in  harbour;  like  a  mouldering  wall,  continnally 
threatening  ruin,  and  yet  never  falling ;  like  a  leafy  tree  in  summer- 
time, but  not  without  ripe  luscious  fruit  hidden  among  its  leaves; 
as  the  Spaniards  say,  ertdre  col  y  col  lechuga ;  you  will  find  lettuce 
among  the  cabbages.  There  is  no  want  of  variety,  and  all  serres 
for  food  or  for  feasting.  When  Instruction  is  abroad.  Entertain- 
ment occupies  her .  place ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  anywheie 
Entertainment,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  Instruction.  Most 
frequently  they  are  both  at  hand  at  once.  The  mixed  appearance 
of  the  work — G-uzman  is  a  very  Proteus — ^the  mosaic  of  thinp 
sacred  and  pro&ne,  of  woe  and  weal,  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  of 
religion  and  rascality,  making  it  so  true  to  nature,  is  well  alluded 
to  in  some  prefatory  Latin  verses  prefixed — 

QiuB  te  tanta  loqui  docuit  Guzmanule  P  quia  te 
Stercoie  sabmenum  dnzit  ad  astra  modo  ? 

Juxa  doceSy  saprema  petis^  medicamiiia  cmasy 
Duldbufi  et  nugis  seria  mixta  doces. 

To  which  Guzmanulus  replies,  illustrating  the  purpose  of  the 
« Atakya  de  la  Vida  Humana,'  or  *  Beacon  in  Life's  Sea,'  a«  tl» 
work  is  also  called,  thus,  in  equally  elegant  elegiacs,  * 

Sic  speciem  human®  Titffi,8ic  preefero  solus, 
Ppospera  complectens,  aspera  cuncta  ferens. 

Ettc  Aleman  vari^  picta  me  Teste  decorat : 
Jife  fege  ^iwrtum  tuque  di$ertus  erii. 
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Aleman  himself  explains  shortly  his  own  work.  Guzman  is  a 
scholar,  well  seen  in  Bhetoric  Latin  and  Greek,  who  purposes  to 
enter  the  church.  A  too  great  indulgence,  however,  in  vice 
slightly  alters  that  intention.  He  is,  instead  of  preaching  the 
Grospel,  sent  to  the  galleys  at  the  conclusion  of  a  chequered  career, 
and  there  occupies  his  leisure  time  in  writing  an  account  of  his 
adventures.  Having  wasted^the  first  portion  of  his  life  in  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  he  is  unwilling  to  lose  the  last  in  idle  regret  and 
unavailing  despair.  The  story  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
first  treats  of  his  sally  from  his  mother's  house,  having  eyes,  yet 
seeing  not  through  the  thick  painted  veil  of  false  pleasures.  In 
the  second  is  described  at  length  his  life  as  a  picaTo^  his  lewd 
tricks  and  his  misspent  years.  In  the  third  we  read  of  his 
calamities  and  extreme  poverty,  and  the  rascally  courses  he 
ran  into,  because  he  would  not  bethink  himself  in  time  of  their 
inconvenience,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be  ruled  by  those  who  were 
both  desirous  and  able  to  do  him  good.  As  a  deformed  face 
loathes  a  true  glass  ^so,'  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Ben 
Jonson,  ^  will  an  ill  man  loathe  to  look  in  this  good  book.' 

Mateo  addresses  the  intelligent  public,  in  the  frontispiece  of 
his  work,  in  no  less  polite  terms  than  Alarcon.  '  If,'  said  that 
dramatist,  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  <  you  abuse  my  comedies,  I 
shall  have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  they  are  good ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  praise  them,  I  shall  still  be  gratified  by  the 
reflection  that,  although  bad,  they  have  cost  you  money.'  ^0 
virtue-hating  Vulgar,'  cries  Aleman,  '  I  know,  though  you  don't, 
your  little  worth  and  your  little  wisdom,  your  envy,  your  swiftness 
in  evil  report,  and  your  slowness  in  good  report.  What  reputation 
of  steel  cannot  your  teeth  destroy  ?  What  virtue  continues  virtue 
touched  by  your  tongue?  What  natural  frailties  will  your 
cloak  charitably  cover  ?  What  treacle  do  your  eyes  behold,  which 
the^  do  not  like  basilisks  empoison?  What  flower,  never  so 
cordial,  enters  through  your  ears,  which  is  not  converted  into 
venom  in  the  hive  of  your  heart  ?  In  what  fair  green  field  have 
you  ever  trodden  without  leaving  it  defiled  by  your  feet  ?  Nay,  if 
it  were  possible  to  paint  forth  to  the  life  the  true  fashion  of  Hell 
and  its  torments,  you  alone,  I  think,  and  only,  might  be  its  perfect 
counterfeit. 

•  ••••«• 

'I  fled  from  the  confused  court ;  you  followed  me  into  my 
little  village ;  I  withdrew  myself  to  solitary  shades,  and  there  you 
made  a  shot  at  me,  never  leaving  me  at  peace.  You  are  a  field- 
mouse  nibbling  the  hard  rind  of  the  sour  and  unsavoury  melon, 
and  fjBtlling  into  a  surfeit  when  you  come  to  the  sweet — a  very  unfor* 
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tunate  [and  troublesome  fly,  which  not  content  to  rest  amidst  the 
perfiune  of.  roses,  Leaves  woods  and  gardens  to  settle  on  adunghilL' 
Plot  in  this  stoxy,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  none.  Ihe  hero 
is  the  son  of  a  G-enoese  merchant,  a  very  religious  man  and  a  great 
rascal*  He  has  a  large  rosary,  with  heads  bigger  than  hazel-nnta 
You  might  see  him  every  morning  at  mass  kneeling  on  both  knees, 
with  clasped  hands  raised  upwards  from  his  breast,  on  which  his  hat 
hung  as  on  a  h^itpeg.  Notwithstanding  his  piety,  some  idle  scaa* 
dal  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Algiers,  where,  having  married  a  rich 
Moorish  lady  and  turned  Turk  for  the  time,  he  remained  till  he  eaw 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  leaving  that  wicked  land,  with  all  his 
wife's  jewels  in  his  wallet.  Reaching  home,  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  only  true  religion  and  the  consideration  that  he  could  not 
call  in  his  debts  so  conveniently  as  a  Mussulman,  made  him  once 
more  a  devout  Christian.  Such  delicacy  of  conscience  and  extreme 
susceptibility  of  faith  could  not  remain  long  unrewarded.  Guzman's 
father  grew  rich  and  took  a  charming  country-house  at  Al&radie^ 
near  Seville,  where,  by  a  notable  subtlety  of  Gruzman's  mother,  oar 
hero  was  bom.  On  his  father's  death  he  begins  hi  s  travels  by  arriving 
at  an  inn,  where  the  hostess  serves  him  such  eggs  that,  in  eatingthem, 
he  feels  the  tender  bones  of  untimely  chickens  tickling  his  gums,  and 
hears  them  crackle  between  his  teeth.  After  various  discourses  on 
the  goods  of  this  world,  a  faithful  friend,  the  obedience  due  to 
Q-od,  the  illegality  of  duels,  quotations  from  St.  Christopher,  St 
Bernard,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  Seneca,  the  author  relates  how  Guzman  was  a  second  time 
cozened  by  a  bad  host,  who  gave  him  for  his  dinner,  not,  as  the 
Spanish  proverb  says,  ^a  cat  for  a  hare,'  but  a  mule  for  a  cal£  He 
is  afterwards  by  mistake  apprehended  as  a  thief  by  the  Santa  Her- 
mandad.  Being  released,  of  course  without  any  compensation  ioft 
his  unjustly  inflicted  sufferings — for  this  seems  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  all  systems  of  legislation — he  becomes  an  innkeeper's  boy,  then, 
turning  street  beggar,  so  arrives  at  Madrid.  There,  after  a  some* 
what  wearisome  discourse  on  honour  and  certain  vices  in  shop- 
keepers, notaries,  judges,  artificers,  apothecaries,  physioians,  aood 
lawyers^  he  enters  into  service  with  a  cook.  Then  follows  a  meny 
story,  in  which  himself  and  the  cook's  wife  are  the  protagonista 
He  then  becomes  a  gallant,  and  afterwards  a  soldier,  and  enlists  ifX 
the  Italian  wars.  •  He  continues  this  vagabond  life  till  he^  considers 
himself  nearly  fitted  for  the  Church,  which  he  is  on  the  point  of 
entering  when  one  evening,  as  he  is  sprinkling  himself  with  holy 
water  in  the  font  of  Santa  Maria  del  VcU,  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
company  of  pretty  women.  A  sugared  speech  or  two  sponge  o^ 
the  spirit  of  sanctity.    He  pursues  them  out  of  ^the  churcb,  throngk 
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akne  of  lofty. ebn-trees,  to  the  river-side,  where. they  6it  down 
on-  a  little  green*  meadow,  makioig  their  cufihion^  of  the  grass. 
These  ladies  were  a  hostess,  with  her  two  daughters,  more  beautifiil 
than  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  a  few  friends,  but  not  of  such  grace 
as  Grace,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  hostess.  This  (xrace  was  a 
cabinet  of  conceits — her  beauty  could  only  be  expressed  by  silence 
—with  looks  brimful  of  laughter.  ^  I  set,'  says  Ghizman,  ^  my  eyes 
on  hers^  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  visual  beams,  in  both  reconcentrated 
within,  struck  home  on  our  souls.'  This  is  a  sample  of  the  passages 
by  no  means  few,  in  which  Mateo  Aleman  says  things  harder  to  be 
understood  even  than  those  of  Mr.  Browning,  or  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
.  Ghrace's  singing  to  the  viol  seemed  to  arrest  time.  About 
ni^tfall  they  returned  home,  when  Grace,  perceiving  Guzman's 
modesty — a  new  and  interesting  feature  in  this  son  of  impudence — 
pretends,  as  a  last  resource,  to  stumble,  and  her  lover  can  do  no 
less  than  catch  her  in  his  arms.  In  so  doing,  by  the  merest  accident, 
his  face  touches  hers. 

The  next  morning  at  the  schools  his  attention  is  somewha*"  ais- 
traeted ;  he  remains  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  nor  is  he  aroused  even  by 
the  varied  delights  of  a  theological  lecture,  than  which,  as  well  we 
know,  the  harp  of  Orpheus  is  not  more  charming.  He  returns 
home,  rushes  up  to  his  bedroom,  buries  his  face  in  the  sheets, 
and  his  sobs  in  the  blanket.  Feeling  somewhat  better  after  this, 
he  puts  on  his  cloak,  and,  putting  ofiF  his  next  lecture,  visits  the 
physician  of  his  soid.  Not  a  cumin  seed  did  he  now  care  for  preach- 
ing salvation  ;  he  had  matriculated  in  the  imiversity  of  love.  Grace 
was  his  rector,  Grace  his  tutor,  and  her  will  the  curriculum  of 
his  studies.  In  fine,  says  Guzman,  Senorea  mioBj  con  perdon  de 
vuestras  mercedesy  caserne.  The  charming  Grace  soon  after, 
varium  et  Tnutahiley  elopes  naturally  enough  with  a  new  lover  to 
Italy.  Guzman  is  again  reduced  to  poverty  ;  he  again  puts  his 
sickle  into  other  men's  corn,  and  is  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  There  he  finds  out  that  only  virtue  and  goodness  bring  a 
man  to  heaven,  that  this  world  is  a  howling  wilderness,  that  riches 
are  dross,  &c.,  &c.,  in  short  becomes  what  old  women  call  converted. 
He  then  teUs  a  short  tale — the  whole  book  is  full  of  them — to  the 
following  purpose.  There  was  once  a  famous  painter,  so  excellent 
in  his  art  that  he  had  not  his  fellow  in  the  world.  A  rich  gentle- 
man agreed  with  this  artist  for  a  horse  running  away  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him.  The  painter  accomplished  the  work,  and 
placed  it  against  the  wall  to  dry.  Soon  after  the  gentleman  came 
to  see  how  the  picture  was  going  on,  and  the  painter  showed  it 
liini,  telling  him  it  was  already  finished.  Now,  as  the  master  had 
placed  the  canvas  carelessly,  it  chanced  that  the  horse  was  turned 
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upside  down  with  his  feet  in  the  air.  The  gentleman,  conodving 
that  the  work  had  not  been  done  in  the  exact  manner  he  desired, 
said,  'Sir,  I  wished  a  horse  running  away:  this,  on  the  contraiy, 
seems  to  be  rolling  on  the  ground.'  The  discreet  artist  replied, 
^  Sir,  you  have  no  great  insight  in  painting :  you  will  find  the  pic- 
ture you  want  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  turn  the  canY&s.' 
The  picture  was  then  restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  tlie 
gentleman  rested  well  content,  equally  pleased  with  the  majesty  of 
the  design  and  the  discovery  of  his  own  mistake.  So,  says  the 
converted  Guzman,  divine  works  appear  sometimes  topsy-turvy, 
but  we  have  only  to  turn  the  table,  and  we  shall  recognise  perfec- 
tion. He  soon  after  turns  traitor,  reveals  a  conspiracy  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  and  is  rewarded  with  his  freedom  and  a  full  pardon.  And 
60  the  stoiy  ends. ' 

JAMES  XBW. 


Thb  winds  gently  sighing  one  8tar-%hted  night, 
Waft  the  fishing-buats  out  from  the  bay ; 
And  golden-haired  Alice,  with  eyes  gleaming  hiight, 
Waits  and  watches  them  sailing  away : 
And  she  murmurs  these  words  as  they  fade  from  her  sight, 
'  O  bounteous,  beautiful  sea. 

Send  the  spoil  to  their  nets, 

A  fair  breeze  to  their  sails, 

And  my  true  love,  to-morrow,  to  me.' 

The  morning  broke  darkly — the  shingle  was  white 

With  the  feathery  far-driyen  foam ; 

And  Alice,  with  lips  white  as  snow  with  affright, 

Passes,  speeding  away  from  her  home : 

And  they  hear  her  sad  voice  in  the  grey  morning  light, 
'  0  powerful,  ravenous  sea. 
Keep  the  spoil  in  thy  depths,  1 

Hold  the  breeze  on  thy  breast,  ^ 

But  return  my  true  lover  to  me.' 

She  lost  him  for  ever.    And  when  the  cold  sheen 
Of  the  star-shine  illumines  the  waves  \ 
The  form  of  fair  Alice  may  often  be  seen, 
On  the  sands,  near  the  tempest-arched  caves : 
And  she  sings  her  weird  song  in  the  morning  air  keen, 
'  0  merciless,  death-dealing  sea. 

That  steals  from  us  our  best. 

Take  me  into  his  rest, 

Or  restore  my  lost  treasure  to  me.' 
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BT  JAM£S  PATK. 
I. 

I HAYB  never  ^  travelled '  myself,  except  for  pleasure  (and  generally 
found  that  I  had  left  it,  after  all,  at  home),  but  in  early  life  I  made 
some  acquaintances  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bag.  In  the 
north  of  England  where  I  went  to  fish  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  I  often  found  the  '  Commercial '  rooms  much  snugger  than 
the  more  select  apartments  of  those  fine  old  inns  which  are  their 
comitiys,  or  at  all  events  their  county's,  pride.  To  find  oneself  quite 
alone  in  a  sitting-room  forty  feet  by  thirty,  with  the  provincial 
paper  and  a  local  directory;  a  pair  of  huge  wax  candles  that  dimly 
suggest  some  religious  ceremony  of  a  stately  kind ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  that  catafiEilque — the  four-poster — is  waiting  for  one  in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  is  a  serious  situation;  and  I  was 
generally  glad  to  exchange  it  for  the  warmth  and  geniality  of  the 
public  room  below.  It  is  among  the  things  'not  generally  known,' 
and  which  has  escaped  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Timbs,  that  the 
table  of  the  British  commercial  traveller  is  better  served  than  that 
of  any  amateur.  Both  classes  indeed  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow, but  the  former  is  sure  to  return  again,  and  it  is  therefore 
worth  Boniface's  while  to  make  him  comfortable.  His  meals  are 
plain,  but  they  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  even  his  sherry  is 
not  quite  so  pernicious  as  that  served  to  the  aristocracy  on  the 
first  floor :  if  it  is,  he  knows  how  to  correct  its  ill  effects  with  hot 
whisky  and  water.  As  for  entombing  him  in  a  four-poster  bed, 
I  believe  the  landlord  would  as  soon  venture  to  suggest  that  he 
should  have  four  posters  to  his  travelling  trap,  which,  though  a 
little  hearselike  in  its  general  effect  (like  those  vehicles  which 
combine  accommodation  for  the  mourning  party  as  well  as  for  the 
object  of  their  lamentation),  runs  easily  enough  at  the  heels  of  his 
strong  bay  mare. 

It  was  on  a  dull  November  evening,  years  ago,  that  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  Dick  Bedford  in  the  commercial  room  of  the 
Golden  Dragon  at  Wallington.  I  had  been  employed  all  day  in 
my  fiftvourite  sport,  and  the  fog  and  the  cold  were  being  slowly  ex- 
pelled from  my  marrow  by  the  action  of  the  huge  red  fire,  as  I  sat 
alone  in  the  front  of  it,  when  Dick  came  in,  with  a  genial  glow  in 
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hiB  face  and  eyes,  that  was  itself  equal  to  a  yule  log^  and  aeaiied 
to  anticipate  in  its  expression  of  good  will  aud  jollity  the  comiiig 
Christmas.  Dick  was  not  at  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  an 
aristocratic  type :  though  he  had  all  the  self-confidence  of  a 
guardsman ;  wore  his  hair  as  closely  croiq)ed  as  any  man  in  a 
crack  regiment ;  and  had  a  deep-seated  consciousness  of  his  clothe 
— which  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  I  never  saw  a  man 
dressed  with  such  an  eye  to  colour,  and  to  the  variety  of  it.  He 
must  have  taken  Joseph  as  his  model,  at  least  so  far  as  his  apparel 
went  (for  nothing  will  induce  me  to  go  into  private  character) ;  aad 
Joseph  must  have  been  of  a  very  dififerent  size  fronx  himself,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  fitted  him.  His  garments,  however,  many-hoed 
as  they  were,  passed  almost  without  notice :  the  spectator's  ^e  was 
at  once  riveted  by  his  cravat,  which  was  of  scarlet  and  decorated  bj 
an  enormous  cairngorm  pin.  Its  value  might  have  been  a  pound 
(Scots),  but  if  it  had  been  the  Pitt  diamond  he  could  not  have 
taken  a  greater  pride  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  used  to  speak  of 
it,  as  the  Irish  do  of  their  sweethearts,  as  '  My  JeweL' 

Even  at  that  time,  though  a  young  man,  he  was  inclined  to 
corpulency,  and  walked  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  as  all  fat  men  do 
so  long  as  nature  permits,  but  not,  as  in  their  case,  to  give  as  idea 
of  airiness.  It  was  his  bright  and  cheery  disposition  which  made 
him  always  think  he  was  Mercury  on  the  top  of  a  heaven-kissiDg 
hill,  though  he  looked  much  more  like  Silenus.  You  would  have 
said,  looking  at  his  face  which  was  red,  and  his  hands  which  were 
redder  (though  as  clean  as  washed  carrots),  that  he  was  a  good- 
natured  vulgar  fellow,  but  after  one  glance  at  his  eyes,  you  aclmow- 
ledged  that  he  must  be  a  clever  one.  I  have  seen  many  bright  eyes 
in  my  time  (some,  alas,  to  my  sorrow),  but  never  a  pair  so  bright  aa 
Dick's,  save  in  the  head  of  a  bird.  He  had  a  quick  way  of  turning 
his  head  too,  like  a  bird,  and  he  rose  early,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, and  caught  the  worm  whenever  it  was  to  be  found.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  ringing  and  had  a  certain  vigour  in  it  that 
gave  significance  to  everything  he  said,  however  commonplace. 

'  Evening,  sir,' — ^he  clipped  his  speech  as  men  of  his  class  often 
do,  perhaps  to  give  an  impression  that  their  time  is  valuable — ^'no 
rain,  thank  heaven,  but  it's  cold  weather.' 

'  Yes,'  said  I ;  '  very  cold,'  and  made  room  for  him  by  the  fire. 

*  I  see  your  fiuse,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  at  the  GMff^ 
Dragon :  you  find  things  dull  at  Wallington,  no  doubt :  slack 
time?' 

^  I  find  the  water  rather  slack,'  said  I,  smiling  and  pointing  io 
my  creel  in  the  comer. 

'  Oh,  I  see— fishing  line.  I  knew  you  were  not  money-and-orden.' 
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'  Indeed :  you  must  have  great  discernment*' 

<  No :  only  caution;  asked  the  waiter  before  I  came  in-^Brandy 
and^vater?' 

'  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  never  drink  before  dinner*' 

'  Aad  you  thought  to  pass  yourself  off  as  one  of  us  I  Sanguine. 
—Good  sport  ? ' 

*  You  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself,'  returned  I,  *  for  I  have 
ventured  to  tell  the  landlord  to  add  what  fish  I  caught  to  the  bill 
offeree' 

*Ah,  landlords  don't  like  that-  Charge  you  corkage — though 
c(Mrk2^  on  fish  ridiculous  unless  it  was  a  bottle-nosed  whale. — 
HuDo !  pillar  matchbox  on  the  mantelpiece.  "  Light  only  on  the 
box."    The  Dragon  is  going  it.' 

^  It  is  a  most  capital  discovery,'  said  I. 

'  Capital :  but  too  new  for  the  Dragon.  Steel  and  flint  with 
touch-paper,  that's  its  game.  You  may  depend  upon  it  their  man 
is  coming  here — the  man  that  travels  with  the  matches.  Delicate 
eomphment.     Put  it  away  when  he's  gone.' 

*  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  mankind,'  said 
I,  laughing. 

*  Know  it  too  well ;  all  Dragons — except  the  women.  By  jingo, 
I  thought  so  :  there's  his  trap.    We'll  have  a  game.' 

'  What  game  ? ' 

*  Pun  with  the  match-man.  Play  him  a  trick.  YoWU  help 
me?' 

*  Indeed  I  won't,'  cried  J,  aghast.    *  I  don't  know  the  gentleman.' 

*  Neither  do  I ;  but  he's  sure  to  like  it.  His  firm  is  lull  of  fun. 
Trade-mark  an  Ark,  and  motto — Safety  firom^re :  the  greatest  joke 
out  in  trade-marks;' 

He  had  snatched  down  the  box  from  the  mantelpiece,  and 
nibbed  the  match-paper  at  the  sides  on  the  heels  of  his  boots 
while  he  was  speaking.  He  made  a  grab  at  on«  of  my  boots,  but  I 
withdrew  it. 

The  next  moment  entered  the  traveller.  He  was  a  fresh-com- 
plexioned,  honest-looking  fcHow,  more  diffident  than  most  men  of 
his  class,  perhaps  because  he  was  younger. 

*  Good  evening,  gentlemen.     Pray  don't  move.' 

It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  him  to  take  a  chair  witlain 
radius  of  the  fire,  and  then  he  was  very  silent*  He  sat  qtiite  quiet, 
looking  at  and  listening  to  my  compaiiion  as  though  he  were  a 
divinity,  for  Mr.  Bedford,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  had  already 
made  a  figure  in  the  commercial  world,  or  at  least  in  that  portion 
of  it.  which  revolves.  He  was  in  tJ&e  fifth  form  of  his  school^  as  it 
were,  and  the  new-comer  had  only  just  joined  it.    • 
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^ These  are  y(mr  matches,  are  they  not?'  said  Mr.  Bedford 
pointing  to  the  pillar  box. 

Then  the  young  man's  tongue  was  loosened,  just  as  when  the 
fifth-form  boy  condescends  to  ask  his  junior  a  question  aboat  his 
home,  and  he  became  eloquent.  There  was  nothing  like  these 
matches.  They  were  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  universe  sinoe 
the  sun  itself  was  invented,  and  had  the  advantage  in  many 
respects  over  even  that.  They  rendered  conflagrations  impossihle, 
and  Fire  Insurance  Companies  an  anomaly.  And  then  to  think 
that  they  should  only  light  on  the  box  I 

^  You  make  people  believe  that,  do  you  ? '  said  Bedford,  slily. 

^  Believe  ?  why,  it's  as  true  as  taxes  I ' 

'  Ah,  well,  you're  right  to  stick  to  it.  To  consult  the  InteieBtd 
of  your  employers  is  your  first  duty.  But  among  Mends,  and  in 
the  commercial  room — I  am  in  the  wool  line ;  my  friend  here 
travels  for  Chubb— there  need  be  no  gammon,  you  know.' 

'  Gammon  I '  echoed  the  astonished  youth.  He  was  as  much 
shocked  (perhaps  more  so)  as  if  the  other  had  spoken  blasphemy. 
'  But  they  do  light  only  on  the  box ;  we  sell  millions  of  tii^n  on 
that  very  account.' 

'  Of  course  you  do :  everybody  believes  what  you  say.  It  mtf 
the  same  in  Charles  II.'s  time:  everybody  took  it  for  granted, 
because  the  philosophers  said  so,  that  if  you  put  a  live  fish  into  t 
vessel  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  it  would  not  run  over.  Only, 
one  day,  some  very  ordinary  fellow  like  myself  chose  to  try  the 
experiment  practically  in  his  own  parlour,  and  spoilt  the  carpet 
You  may  read  about  it  in  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society.  Look 
here.'  He  took  a  match  out  of  the  pillar  box,  rubbed  it  smartly  <A 
his  heel,  and  it  broke  out  into  a  flame — '  There's  your  theoiy  burst- 
up.' 

If  the  Golden  Dragon  on  the  sign-board  had  flown  down,  and 
come  crashing  through  the  window,  scale  and  claw,  it  could  not 
have  astonished  our  young  friend  more  than  this  amazing 
spectacle.  If  he  had  been  a  Papist,  he  would  have  crossed  himself 
and  cried,  '  Vade  retro : '  as  it  was,  he  only  murmured,  *  Bless  my 
soul  and  body  I ' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Mr.  Bedford  calmly.  <  These  little  tara- 
diddles of  yours  will  doubtless  go  down  to  your  employers'  acooont 
Still,  you  see,  they  a/re  taradiddles.  To  show  you  it's  not  the 
hootj  well  try  the  other  one.'  He  did  so  with  tJie  same  result 
The  young  man's  eyes  came  half-way  out  of  his  fisu^,  which  «a> 
covered  with  a  profiise  perspiration.  Presently  he  jumped  up  with 
a  cry  of  joy.  *  I  see  it  now ;  you  have  been  playing  me  one  rf  your 
tricks,  Mr.  Bedford.' 
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<  I  ?  Tricks  ? '  His  air  was  as  grave  as  that  of  some  Lord 
ChanceUor  who  had  been  accused  of  spirit-rapping. 

'Yes:  you  know  well  enough  that  those  are  not  our  matches  ; 
70U,  have  filled  the  box  with  common  lucifers.' 

'Indeed I  You  have  some  specimens  of  your  own  make  about 
you  no  doubt.    Let  us  try  them.' 

With  trembling  fingers,  the  poor  fellow  produced  a  box  from 
his  pocket.  Bedford  took  a  match  out  and  struck  it  on  his  heel 
irith  the  same  result  as  before. — ^  Shall  I  try  one  of  this  gentleman's 
boots,  or  yours,  or  the  bottom  of  the  mantelpiece  ? ' 

But  with  an  exclamation  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  the 
young  man  had  fled  the  room  and  hurried  upstairs. 

'  Grood  heavens  I '  said  I, '  hell  hang  himself.' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it.  He's  only  gone  to  write  a  letter  to  his  em- 
ployers to  say  that  it's  all  up.  They  are  jokers  themselves — they 
imjBi  be  to  have  chosen  that  Ark  for  their  trade«mark — ^and  will 
be  delighted  with  the  whole  affair.' 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  persuade  my  companion  to 
send  up  a  message  to  the  young  man  to  explain  matters:  it  was 
done  at  last,  however,  and  he  came  down,  and  we  three  had  a  very 
Mendly  evening. 

I  parted  from  Mr.  Bichard  Bedford — ^whom  everybody,  by  the 
by,  called  Dick — ^with  the  impression  that  I  had  never  met  a  cleverer 
fellow  in  his  way,  but  at  the  same  time  one  so  devoted  to  joking. 
He  was  vulgar,  no  doubt ;  though  it  struck  me  even  then  that  he 
had  no  mean  powers  of  adapting  himself  to  men  of  different 
biunouis ;  but  the  Oold&n  Dragon  seemed  duller  than  before  when 
be  had  driven  away  next  morning. 

I  was  not  likely  to  be  there  again  when  he  came  next  year,  and 
I  thought  I  had  seen  and  heard  the  last  of  him. 


IL 

Frns  years  afterwards,  however,  at  a  dinner  at  a  City  Company's, 
I  found  myself,  to  my  great  astonishment,  seated  next  this  very 
loan.  The  exigencies  of  evening  dress  had  so  toned  down  his 
general  colouring  that  I  should  hardly  have  recognised  him  but  for 
the  cairngorm  pin,  which  sparkled  in  his  shirt-front  like  a  huge 
star  in  a  small  firmament. 

'Dear  me,'  said  I  involuntarily, '  ycni  here  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir,  it  seems  strange,  no  doubt.  But  I  have  got  on  in 
the  world.' 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  ihab^^  said  I,  with  that  sensation  of '  prickly 
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heat  ^  ^dndi  occurs  to  all  properly  constituted  persotus  when  they 
have  given  oSenjce  inadvertently. 

'  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,'  said  he  cheerfidly.  '  Of  course  it's 
strange.  I  still  travel,  however,  though  it's  on  my  own  business. 
Tve  parted  from  Dull  and  Dolt^  and  set  up  for  myself,  just 
opposite  their  establishment.' 

^  That  must  be  rather  disagreeable  to  them.' 

'I  hope  so.  They  were  rather  disagreeable  to  me.  Thef 
thought  they  could  light  their  match  without  the  box :  (you  le- 
member,  I  see) ;  but  they  will  find  the  box  is  half  the  battle.  I 
have  got  a  good  slice  of  their  Scotch  trade  already,  and  all  the 
Islands.' 

'  The  Islands  ? ' 

'  Yes,  the  western  ones :  Skye  and  Egg — ^Here's  the  snufi^  do 
you  take  it  ?  that  ram's  head  must  have  come  from  Mull — and 
the  rest  of  them.  People  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  th»e 
but  fleas.  Paul  Jones  harried  three  of  them,  and  sailed  away  iritb 
only  eighteenpence.  They  wanted  working,  that's  all.  The  she^ 
are  wild,  but  they  can  be  shorn,  I  do  assure  you.' 

^  But  I  never  heard  of  there  being  anything  to  shear.' 

^  I  dare  say  not :  they  keep  it  dark,  and  resent  the  opoation. 
They  call  me  an  interloping  Englishman.    Let  'em.' 

He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  made  a  pretty  penny— 
or  baubee  as  he  called  it— out  of  these  unpromising  materials; 
and  he  saw  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  it.  We  parted  excellent 
friends. 

<  We  shall  meet  again  at  Philippi,'  were  his  last  words,  as  ive 
found  our  hats,  and  he  delivered  them  in  such  solemn  tonea  as 
very  much  astonished  the  waiter. 

III. 

Thbeb^  years  afterwards  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to 
a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  I  went  in  fear  and  trembling,  under  the 
apprehension  that  I  might  be  requested  to  return  thanks  for  litera- 
ture and  Art — ^which  nobody  had  dreamt  of  askiiig  me  to  do.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  twinkling  in  the  reoeption-room,  outahinmg  all 
the  stars  and  orders,  was  Mr.  Bedford's  cairngorm. 

'  Ah  I '  said  he,  'did  not  I  say  we  should  meet  again? ' 

*  True,'  said  I,  smiling ;  « but  you  mentioned  -if^hilippL' 

*  So  I  did  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  is  Phillips ;  that's  near  enough  for 
prophecy.     Let  us  sit  together.' 

*  I  am  afraid  our  places  are  arramred  for  us  by  other  people.' 

*  Then  I'll  disarramre  them.'  J  ^--1- 
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ffis  place  was  about  twetnty^-five  away  from  me;  bnt  with  a 
mixture  of  adroitness  and  sangfroid  I  never  before  beheld  in  man, 
he  managed,  when  we  trooped  in  to  dinner,  to  change  the  labels. 

He  seemed  quite  at  home  (as,  indeed,  he  always  did),  and  gave 
his  advice  as  to  what  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  avoid,  as  though  he 
had  been  Taster  in  Ordinary  to  the  Corporation.  *  The  champagne 
is  good  at  these  sort  of  entertainments,'  he  informed  me ; '  the 
sherry  never.     City  dinners  have  only  two  brands  of  it.* 

'Indeed !'  said  I.     *  What  are  they?' 

<  Well,  I  don't  know  what  name  they  go  tmder ;  but  7  call  them 
(on  account  of  their  effect  on  my  constitution)  Nuncpimn  dormio, 
and  Nemo  me  impune  laoesaiV 

I  was  astonished  at  this  flight  into  the  clsussics,  till  I  called  to 
mind  the  sources  of  his  inspiration. 

*  Ah,'  said  I, '  you  still  swear  by  Scotland,  then.' 

^  Well — ^yes.  I  have  not  so  many  dealings  with  her  just  at 
present,  but  I  may  return  to  my  old  love,  and  with  renewed  devo- 
tion.' 

I  noticed  what  fine  words  Dick  used,  as  compared  with  his  old 
Tocabulary,  and  also  that  he  no  longer  clipped  his  words  like  the 
waiters ;  and  seeing  him  so  calm  and  smug  in  that  stately  place,  I 
could  not  help  asking  (though  of  course  politely)  how  the  deuce  he 
got  there. 

*  Oh,  Fm  always  asked  here  upon  great  occasions,'  he  replied 
indifferently.     *  I  represent  a  principle,  you  f?ee.' 

<  A  principal?    You  don't  mean  Dull  or  Dolt  ? ' 

'  Oh  dear,  no  ;  they  have  removed  to  Basinghsdl  Street.  I  cut 
them  completely  out,  then  sold  my  own  business  for  a  tenner.' 

*  What,  ten  pounds  ? ' 

*  No,  no,  ten  thousand.  We  always  leave  the  thousands  imder- 
stood  in  the  city  in  order  to  save  time,  which  is  money.  I  am  here 
as  the  representative  of  Universal  Provision.  In  my  establishment 
on  one  side  of  the  street,  you  may  procure  eveiytHing  a  man 
requires — from  a  breech-loader  to  a  pair  of  breeches ;  in  my 
establishment  on  the  other  side,  everything  a  woman  requires,  from 
a  petticoat  to  a  pair  of  pattens.  You  may  get  rigged  out  for  India 
or  the  North  Pole,  without  moving  from  my  counter.' 

*  Why,  you  are  surely  not  the  Great  Bedford  of  whom  that  story 
ifi  told  about  the  officer  who  wanted  a  wife  ? ' 

'  Certainly  I  am,'  he  broke  in.  *  He  had  purchased  everything 
for  his  China  outfit,  from  marmalade  to  mosquito  curtains,  and, 
being  in  high  good  humour  at  his  saving  of  trouble,  observed  : 

' "  Now,  if  you  could  only  supply  me  with  a  wife " 

^  ^  Sir,"  said  I,  '^  there  are  three  hundred  young  ladies  in  my 
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establishment  over  the  way,  all  of  unexceptionable  character,  and 
some  of  them  wild  to  go  to  China." 

^  In  a  word,  the  matter  was  arranged  in  a  few  days,  and  I  only 
regret  that  my  Proprietary  Chapel,  in  course  of  erection  at  the  eiki 
of  the  street,  was  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  the  performaace 
of  the  ceremony.' 

^  I  suppose  even  if  the  captain  had  been  a  Mormon,'  said  I  slily, 
^  you  might  have  accommodated  him  in  the  same  way  ? ' 

^  Well,  of  course :  the  commission,  however,  would  have  been 
reduced  in  consideration  of  his  taking  a  quantity.  You  are  married 
yourself,  I  understand,  so  I  can  be  of  no  service  in  that  way  to  you ; 
but  if  anything  should  unfortunately  happen  in  your  domestic  drde, 
we  perform  funerals.  I  am  thinking  of  lajring  out  a  cemetery— 
here's  the  prospectus :  '^  Feelings  of  relatives  consulted,  and  a  gra- 
velly soil,"  and  ^  arrangements  so  combined  "  (this  is  important) 
'^  that  moumersshall  not  accompany  the  remains  of  the  wrong  parties 
to  their  final  resting-places,  unhappily  so  common  a  mistake  in 
crowded  cemeteries." ' 

I  was  not  called  upon  (as  I  have  said)  at  that  banquet  to  letum 
thanks  for  my  profession,  the  City  authorities  having  selected 
another  gentleman,  of  whom  I  will  say  nothing  more  than  that  he 
was  by  no  means  the  most  eminent  writer  there  present ;  but  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  very  eloquent  oration  by  Mr.  Sichard 
Bedford  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  Universal  Provision.  A  few  months 
aftervrards  I  heard  that  he  had  parted  with  his  business  to  a  limited 
company  for  what  he  probably  called  'five  tenners,'  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

IV. 

Aftbb  the  Tower,  the' Foreign  Office,  and  Westminster  Abbef, 
I  suppose  the  office  of  the  Tartan  Annuity  Association  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  remarkable  edifice  in  the  metropolis.  Its  colossal 
size,  and  its  combination  of  every  variety  of  architecture,  make  it 
an  object  of  admiration  (at  all  events  in  the  sense  of  wonder)  to 
every  eye  that  beholds  it,  while  the  statement  of  its  enonnoos 
gains  (published  quarterly)  has  made  every  mouth  water  as  it 
repeats  the  figures. 

As  I  passed  its  splendid  portals  a  week  ago,  I  beheld,  to  my 
astonishment,  Mr.  Richard  Bedford  descending  the  marble  steps 
with  still  jaunty  tread. 

*  What,'  cried  I, '  is  it  possible  that  a  millionaire  like  you  can 
have  been  purchasing  an  annuity  I ' 

*  My  good  soul,'  returned  Dick,  with  a  smile  of  pity,  <  I  am  the 
sole  proprietor  of  that  establishment.' 
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'  Good  heavens  I  Why,  if  all  tales  be  true,  you  must  be  making 
thirty  thousand  a  year.' 

*They  are  not  true,'  returned  he  gravely,  *  or  at  least  that  one 
Ib  not    I  am  making  forty  thousand.' 

*  My  dear  Bedford,'  said  I  (for  somehow  there  are  traits  in  the 
self-made  man  that  touch  the  chords — if  they  are  not  very  delicate 
—in  every  heart)  *  I  congratulate  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  he,  *  many  people  do.  But  I  believe  your 
good  wishes  are  genuine.  Step  in  and  have  a  cigar.'  He  turned 
back  and  ushered  me  into  his  private  room,  which  would,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  have  suited  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  or  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  except  that  he  had  paid  ready  money  for  it. 

*Ye8,'  said  he,  *we  have  been  rather  successful.  Nobody, 
indeed,  has  yet  lived  twelve  months  after  buying  an  annuity  of  us.' 

*  Grracious  goodness  1 '  I  dropped  my  voice  involuntarily.  *  Is 
it  antimony,  or  have  you  discovered  the  succession  powder  ? ' 

*  I  give  you  my  honour  that  we  never  tamper  with  them,'  an- 
swered he  with  frankness.  '  Flesh  is  grass ;  they  are  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  or  nearly  so.  That  is  all :  we  never  so  much 
as  accelerate  the  pace.  Our  luck  would  doubtless  be  most  marvel- 
lous if  it  was  luck.    But  then  it's  certainty.' 

<  Certainty  ?    Then  you  do ' 

*  No,  we  don't.  Coroners'  inquests  are,  of  course,  ridiculous,  but 
we  should  be  quite  safe  even  if  there  was  a  Public  Prosecutor.  You 
remember  my  old  connection  with  Scotland.  It  is  to  bonnie  (I 
forget  what  her  name  is  in  the  vernacular)  to  bonnie  Scotland  that 
I  am  indebted  for  my  prosperity.  I^et  us  drain  a  "  Willie  waugh  " 
—a  glass  of  sherry — ^to  her  good  health.  Here's  to  Skye,  and 
Egg,  and  Mull.' 

*  What  on  earth  have  those  wretched  islands  to  do  with  you  now  ? ' 

*  Everything.    I'll  tell  you  the  story.   Were  you  ever  in  Skye  ? ' 

*  Never.' 

^  Then  don't  go.  It's  a  fine  place  when  the  sun  shines,  but  at 
other  times — that  is,  about  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred — ^its 
atmosphere  is  like  its  product — ^wool.  The  rain  there  often  comes 
down  in  sheets,  but  generally  in  volumes :  out  of  doors  you  are 
goaked  with  water,  indoors  you  soak  yourself — with  whisky.  Poets 
and  artists  rave  about  it ;  but  it's  a  most  infernal  hole.  The 
jtreasure  of  the  place,  however,  is  its  Taishitaraugh.' 

^  Would  you  mind  saying  that  again,'  said  I,  ^  for  I  didn't  quite 
^tchit?' 

*  Nobody  ever  did.  I  never  pronounced  it  twice  the  same  way 
myself :  the  Skye  people  can,  but  on  the  other  hand — there^  I  have 
•written  it  down  for  you — ^they  can't  read  it.    It's  the  gift  of  second 
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sight.    Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  had  it? — ^who  could  predict 
an  event,  for  example,  six  months  in  advance  ? ' 

I  answered  modestly  enough  that  I  had  known  people  who 
could  smell  a  dinner  a  long  way  ofif — perhaps  a  fortnight ;  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  modem  prophets. 

*  Well,  in  Skye  it's  different.  There  are  old  fogies  who  do 
nothing  else  but  sit  at  home  in  a  blanket,  and  see  wraiths  of  all  the 
people  in  the  parish.  Everybody  knows  beforehand  exactly  when 
a  party  is  going  ix)  die,  which  is  an  immense  convenience.  "VHiat 
happens  is  this  \  the  geirtleman  that  is  booked  for  the  down  train 
—no  return  ticket— appears  to  the  seer  in  his  winding-sheet  If 
it's  all  over  him^ — no,  by  the  bye,  he  must  see  his  head — that 
means  it  wUl  be  all  over  with  him  within  three  months.  If  it's 
half-way  down,  the  man  will  die  in  siz  months.  If  it's  only  over 
his  ankles,  in  about  nine.  I've  had  the  human  figure  beautifully 
mapped  out,  bless  you,  so  that  one  can  tell  within  a  day  or  two.' 

*  Yow  have  ?  Come,  my  dear  Dick,  I  will  allow  you  have  many 
gifts,  but  scarcely  that  of  second  sight.' 

*  No ;  but  /  he&p  a  gentleman  that  has.  That  is  why  the 
Tartan  Annuity  Association  never  nmkes  a  mistake.  Instead  of  a 
medical  officer  (who  knows  nothing)  I  employ  a  Highland  seer, 
who,  on  the  question  of  Life  or  Death,  knows  everything.  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  see  him?' 

To  this  I  eagerly  assented.  Mr.  Bedford  led  the  way  into  a 
handsome  apartment,  which  was  the  hall  of  audience  for  would-be 
annuitants.     At  one  end  of  it  was  a  door  with  a  window  in  it 

*  This  is  where  we  keep  old  Dunny,'  said  my  host, '  because  he 
is  not  very  presentable  to  visitors.  When  a  customer  comes  in  he 
looks  at  him  through  the  glass,  and  at  once  decides  whether  we 
are  to  take  him  or  not,  and  on  what  terms.  If  we  deal  at  all, 
however,  they  are  generally  very  easy  ones.  How  are  you,  Dunny  ?  * 
This  observation  was  addressed  to  an  ancient  personage  witli  a 
long  beard,  who  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor  of  a  small  but  snug 
apartment,  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  by  his  side,  and  a  short  black 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  His  appearance  would  have  been  venerable, 
had  it  not  suggested  drink ;  his  beard  would  have  been  white  as 
snow,  had  it  not  been  so  exceedingly  dirty.  This  sage  ac- 
knowledged his  proprietor's  salutation  only  by  an  inarticulate 
grunt,  and  a  blink  of  his  blear  eyes. 

'  The  poor  old  buffer  understands  very  little  English,'  obserred 
Mr.  Bedford  in  apology  for  this  want  of  courtesy ;  *  and  mann«8 
in  his  part  of  the  country — he  was  hatched  in  the  Isle  of  Egg,a  fev 
miles  from  Skye — are  peculiar.  He  is,  however,  very  amenable, 
and  lets  us  dp  [anything  we  please  with  him  except  wash  him.' 
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^  Dunny,  I  have  brought  a  friend  of  mine  to  see  you.' 
The  old  gentleman  murmured  something  in  Gaelic,  and  began 
to  crook  his  arms  like  a  pointer  that  scents  game. 

*  What  on  earth  is  he  at  ? '  cried  I  apprehensively. 

'  Well,  he's  going  to  have  a  fit — don't  be  alarmed — only  of  in- 
spiration. He  thinks  you  are  come  about  an  annuity.  When  he 
gets  rigid  like  that,  it's  a  sign  that  he  is  going  to  see  something. 
If  it's  crossbones  on  your  chest,  it's  a  bad  sign ;  and,  unfortunately, 
no  precautions  can  avert  the  catastrophe.' 

*  I  don't  want  him  to  see  anything  of  the  sort,'  said  I  precipi- 
tately, and  backing  out  of  the  room.  '  It's  all  nonsimse,  I've  no 
doubt ;  but  I'd  rather  he  didn't.' 

^Nonsense ?  Then  40,000i.  a  year  is  nonsense :  come,  just  try 
bim.  If  he  sees  your  winding-sheet,  as  I  think  by  the  expression 
of  his  eye  he  will,  I'll  pay  you  500Z.  a  year  for  a  thousand  down. 
He's  not  like  one  of  your  mediums  that  is  afraid  of  tests  and  has  no 
backer  to  put  money  on  him   It's  a  genuine  case  of  Taishitaraugh.' 

*ril  take  your  word  for  it,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  I  frankly ;  for 
I  began  to  feel  very '  uncanny,'  and  that  the  sooner  I  was  away 
the  better.     '  I  hope  for  your  sake  he'll  never  make  any  mistake.' 

'  Oh,  it's  the  straight  tip,'  said  Mr.  Bedford  confidently,  as  I 
shook  hands  with  him  at  the  door.  *  He's  a  perfect  obituary  of  the 
Future.' 

*  Yes,  but  it's  about  time,  is  it  not,  that  he  should  himself  be 
in  the  obituary  ?  He  looks  about  a  hundred  already.  And  what 
will  you  do  when  Dunny  goes  ? ' 

'  Hush  !  his  name  is  Dunniewassel  Philabeg  Macpherson ;  I  only 
call  him  Dunny  for  shortness,  and  because  I  am  so  fond  of  him. 
It  would  never  do  to  let  our  people  here  suppose  he  was  addressed 
with  familiarity.  As  to  his  dying,  that  will  not  affect  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Tartan  Annuity  Association  at  all.  The  gift  of 
Taishitaraugh  is  hereditary,  and  he  has  a  son  in  the  Isle  of  Egg  that 
is  to  be  consigned  to  us  the  moment  the  old  gentleman  sees  hi/mr- 
Bdfm  a  winding-sheet  about«o  high — ^which  will  give  me,  say,  three 
weeks  before  he  pops  oflF.' 

The  whole  affair  was  certainly  most  extraordinary.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  Dunny  himself ;  the  Tartan  Annuity  OflSce  with  its 
immense  prosperity,  which  was  indisputable,  and  my  friend's  solemn 
voucher  for  the  truth  of  bis  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
not  concealed  from  my  readers  that  Mr.  Bichard  Be4ford  has  a 
tendency  (certainly  not  contracted  in  Scotland)  to  make  jokes. 
Like  the  philosophic  persons  who  go  to  the  Spirit-rappers,  and  then 
write  to  the  newspapers  to  say  they  can't '  make  it  out,'  I  have 
ptated  the&cts,  and  must  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers. 

XI  2 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

FLORA. 

On  that  same  morning  Broadley  House  lay  full  in  the  mid- 
summer sunshine,  whilst  its  master  sat  out  on  the  lawn  under  the 
shadow  of  a  spreading  walnut-tree. 

The  house  was  to  the  fiill  as  untidy  and  dilapidated-looking  as 
of  old.  There  had  been  no  money  spent  upon  house-painters  and 
decorators  since  the  days  when  little  Greorgie  was  the  rulings  spirit 
in  it  and  the  Squire  kept  the  hounds. 

What  the  old  man  called  a  ^  lick  of  paint '  had  indeed  been 
patched  on  liere  and  there,  just  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  as 
it  were,  in  the  rambling  old  house;  but  there  had  been  no  thorough 
overhauling  and  doing-up  of  the  doors  and  windows,  no  repaper- 
ing  of  the  rooms,  no  resuscitation  of  the  cracked  yellow  plaster 
and  stucco,  such  as  undoubtedly  the  whole  place  required  in  evezy 
part. 

Neither  was  the  garden  any  better  kept  and  tended  than  of 
yore.  The  evergreens  had  grown  up  long  and  straggly,  and,  for 
want  of  being  regularly  clipped,  had  become  weedy  and  thin-look- 
ing near  their  roots;  the  borders  were  a  tangled  mixture  of 
flowers  and  weeds,  with,  if  anything,  a  predominance  of  the  latter; 
whilst  the  lawn  was  badly  mown  and  scratched  up  by  the  swann 
of  chickens  and  dogs  which  strayed  all  day  long  unreproved 
over  it. 

They  none  of  them  cared  for  these  things  at  Broadley.  Mrs. 
Travers,  indeed,  sometimes  fretted  unavailingly  over  the  imtidiness 
and  disorder  of  her  surroundings,  and  pleaded  for  another  gardener, 
and  suggested  the  ejection  of  the  live-stock  from  before  the 
drawing-room  windows;  but  the  Squire  would  only  grumble 
savagely — *  Another  gardener  1  pray  where's  the  money  to  coime 
from,  ma'am  ? '  whilst  Flora  regarded  the  notion  of  exiling  the 
dogs  from  any  portion  of  the  domain  with  such  indignant  hoiror, 
that  Mrs.  Travers,  being  quite  in  the  minority,  had  to  smother 
her  remonstrances  into  an  aggrieved  and  snubbed  silence. 
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Squire  Travers  sits  in  a  low  chair  under  the  walnut-tree, 
dressed  in  a  sort  of  East-Indian  planter's  costume  of  nankeen- 
coloured  cotton,  with  a  straw  hat  on  the  gromid  behind  him,  his 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  '  The  Field '  on  his  knees. 

Flat  on  her  back  on  the  grass  in  front  of  him  lies  his  daughter 
Flora — ^her  arms  stretched  up  behind  her  blonde  shiny  head,  and 
her  grey  eyes  looking  sleepily  up  at  her  &ther  from  beneath  their 
long  dark  lashes.  Her  lithe  young  figure,  in  its  close-fitting  pink 
cotton  dress,  gathered  in  by  a  simple  leather  belt  at  her  slender 
waist,  is  shown  ofif  to  full  advantage  by  the  ahcuadon  and  ease  of 
her  attitude.  Two  fox  terriers  and  a  collie  puppy  at  its  most 
riotoos  age  are  tumbling  and.  chasing  each  other  with  boisterous 
mirth  round  and  round  her  recumbent  form,  without  in  any  way 
disturbing  her  tranquillity ;  and  a  whole  brood  of  soft  white  fluffy 
chickens,  with  their  solemnly  clucking  mother  at  their  head,  are 
pecketing  their  way  over  the  grass  not  a  couple  of  yards  from  her 
head. 

Flora  has  been  dozing,  but  she  is  wide  awake  now,  and  she  is 
wondering  when  on  earth  her  father  will  have  finished  that  article 
on  salmon-culture  in  '  The  Field.' 

*  He  can't  find  it  so  very  absorbing,'  she  said  to  herself;  *  why 
doesn't  he  talk  to  me  instead  ? '  for  Miss  Flora  was  a  chatterbox, 
and  found  enforced  silence  very  hard  to  bear. 

^  Papa  I'  she  said  at  last,  seeing  that  the  salmon-culture 
had  been  gone  through,  and  a  page  on  cricket-matches  just 
tumed  to. 

'  Yes,  my  love  ? ' 

'  Papa,  that's  the  third  small  red  spider  I've  watched  come  down 
straight  on  the  top  of  your  dear  old  bald  head.' 

^  Bless  my  soul  I  you  don't  say  so.  Flora  I '  said  the  Squire 
nervously,  putting  up  his  hand  to  rub  his  head,  and  dropping  '  The 
Field'  as  he  did  so. 

Flora  laughed.  ^  All  rubbish,  papa — I  only  wanted  you  to  stop 
reading  1  Tm  not  going  to  let  you  have  "  The  Field  "  again ; ' 
and  she  took  possession  of  the  fallen  paper,  and  placed  it  safely  out 
of  his  reach  under  her  own  head. 

*  Now  talk  to  me,  papa.' 

^  Talk  I  bless  the  child  I  what  is  there  to  talk  of  out  of  the 
hunting  season  ? ' 

'  Why,  there's  Vesper's  new  litter,  and  Jock's  distemper,  and 
whether  my  mare  is  to  be  tumed  out  to  grass — and,  good  gracious, 
papa,'  with  a  little  scornful  impatience,  ^  can  you  talk  of  nothing 
else  but  the  dogs  and  horses?' 

The  Squire  rubbed  iiis  chin  thoughtfully — what  did  the  child 
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want  to  talk  about  ?  he  wondered.     Greorgie  had  never  wished  for 
any  more  exalted  topic  of  conversation. 

'  I  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  the  horses  and  dogs,'  he  said 
reproachfully,  looking  at  his  younger  daughter. 

*  So  I  am,  the  darlings,  I  love  them  1 '  said  Flora,  catcluTig  at 
one  of  the  fox  terriers  as  he  bounded  over  her,  and  kissing  hi« 
brown  head  rapturously  ere  she  released  his  struggling,  kicking 
body. 

*  So  I  am,  of  course ;  but  they  are  dull  to  talk  about.  Do  yon 
know  of  what  I  have  been  thinking  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  ? ' 

'Not  in  the  least.' 

*  Well,  look  up  into  the  tree  above  you,'  she  said,  casting  op 
her  clear  grey  eyes  as  she  spoke ;  ^  look  right  up  into  it.  Do  you 
see  how  the  branches  all  bend  out  from  the  trunk  in  regular 
curves,  and  how  all  the  leaves  lie  one  over  another  in  a  sort  of 
vaulted  roof?-  -and  listen,  papa,  to  the  sort  of  murmur  the  voiceB 
of  the  birds  make  high  up  above  there :  do  you  remember  when  we 
went  into  Wells  Cathedral  once,  when  the  choristers  were  practising 
somewhere  out  of  sight — and  we  stared  up  at  the  roof  till  the 
sound  seemed  to  come  from  there  like  angels'  voices — don't  you 
remember  how  lovely  it  was  ?  Now,  doesn't  looking  up  into  the 
walnut-tree  remind  you  of  the  roof  of  Wells  Cathedral,  papa?' 

Mr.  Travers  had  done  as  he  was  told,  and  leaned  his  neck  back 
till  it  ached,  to  look  up  straight  above  his  head.  He  listened 
attentively  to  all  his  daughter  said,  and  then  looked  down  again 
at  her  with  a  puzzled,  bewildered  face.  What  could  he  make  of  a 
girl  who  said  a  tree  was  like  a  cathedral  ? 

*  Upon  my  soul.  Flora,  I  suppose  I  am  very  stupid,'  he  said, 
almost  humbly;  'but  I  don't  see  how  a  green  tree  can  belike 
Wells  Cathedral  I ' 

'  Don't  you,  papa  ?  oh,  I  see  it  so  plainly,'  she  answered,  with 
her  eyes  still  above  his  head,  contintiing  the  drift  of  her  own 
fanciful  imaginations.  '  I  can  see  all  the  frettings  and  carvings 
of  the  groined  roof,  and  the  capitals  of  the  colunms  with  leaves 
and  berries  and  arabesques,  and  there  is  one  little  grinning  demon's 
head,  yes,  and  there  is  another,  and  another  too — those  are  the 
bosses,  and  then  a  whole  legion  of  little  saints  and  fiends  mixed 
up  together  under  that  arch — ah  I  cruel  little  puflF  of  wind !  it 
has  blown  them  all  away.' 

The  Squire  had  looked  up  again,  half  fancying  the  things  must 
be  there,  since  Flora  saw  them,  and  angry  at  his  own  stupidity  for 
not  doing  so  too,  and  then  he  looked  down  again  at  her  in  pe^ 
plexity. 
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^*What  quear  things  the  chUd  has  got  in  her  head,*  he  saidi 
half  to  himself.  '  Is  it  from  Wattie,  I  wonder,  that  you've  got  atl 
these  crazy  notions,  Miss  Flora  V 

A  faint  flush  swept  over  the  girl's  face  as  her  father  spoke,  and 
she  half  raised  herself  from  the  ground. 

*  Never  mind  all  the  nonsense  I  talk,  papa.  I  like  saying  uloud 
all  the  odd  things  that  come  into  my  head — perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  expect  you  to  understand — but  hush  I  is  not  that  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels  coming  up  the  drive  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  carriage ;  fancy 
visitors  at  this  hour  in  the 'mornings— why,  papa;!'  springing*  up 
gladly,  *it  is  the  Sotheme  carriage,  and  there  is  JuHet  inside 
it,'  and  she  ran  eagerly  forward ;  whilst  the  Squire,  stooping  to 
pick  up  his  *  Field '  and  his  straw  hat,  followed  her  more  leisurely. 

*  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  head  of  a  child  that 
sees  cathedrals  up  in  the  trees,'  he  said  to  himself  again,  with  a 
puzzled  pucker  on  his  old  forehead. 

'  Anything  wrong  with  Cis — is  my  dear  boy  ill  ? '  cried  Mrs. 
Travers,  coming  anxiously  out  of  the  front  door  to  meet  her 
daughter-in-law. 

Mothers-in-law  have  a  way  of  thinking  that  nothing  else  on 
earth  can  occupy  the  time  or  thoughts  of  their  sons'  wives  except- 
ing only  those  sons,  who  to  the  mother  are  such  demi-gods,  and  to 
the  wife  often  such  very  commonplace  and  faulty  personages. 

*  Nothing  is  wrong  with  Cis  that  I  know  of,'  answered  Juliet, 
smiling,  as  she  alighted  from  the  carriage ;  *  he  was  quite  well  this 
morning ;  *  and  a  little  pang  went,  through  her  heart,  at  the  thought 
that  no  one  asked  or  cared  whether  anything  was  wrong  with  her : 
a  pang  which,  an  instant  after,  she  accused  herself  of  foolishness 
for  feeling.  '  How  are  you,  dear  Mr.  Travers  ?  can  you  spare  me 
Flora  ?  I  have  come  to  carry  her  off.  Flora,  do  you  think  you 
can  pack  up  your  things  and  be  ready  to  go  back  with  me  in  a 
couple  of  hours  ?  Never  mind  if  your  wardrobe  is  not  quite  what 
it  should  be — we  are  not  going  to  a  desert ;  there  are  plenty  of 
shops  in  London,  you  know.' 

*  0  Juliet  1  do  you  really  mean  it  ?'  exclaimed  the  girl,  clapping 
her  hands  in  delight,  whilst  visions  of  London,  of  balls  and  theatres 
and  flower  shows,  dreamt  of  often  but  never  experienced,  flashed 
through  her  mind  and  flushed  her  fair  young  face  with  a  bright 
rose  tint. 

*  Flora  is  too  young  to  go  out  in  London,'  said  her  mother,-7- 
'  a  child  not  seventeen  yet.* 

*  Indeed,  mamma,  I  am ! '  interrupted  the  girl  eagerly;  *  I  was 
seventeen  last  Monday- — don't  you  remember  ?   Oh !  do  let  me  go  I  * 

^  I  think  she  had  much  better  stay  at  home.    I  have  no  opinion 
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of  tunung  girls*  heads  with  vanity  and  frivolity,  before  they  are 
out  of  the  school-room,'  said  the  mother  severely. 

But  the  &ther  was  thinking  of  the  cathedral  up  in  the  wahnit- 
tree.  High  time  something  should  be  done  to  drive  such  fiuiciiiil 
notions  out  of  the  child's  mind  I 

*  Let  her  go,  let  her  go,'  he  said,  ^  What's  life  to  a  girl  out  of 
the  hunting  season,  with  no  one  but  a  couple  of  old  folks  to  talk 
to  ?  She  only  gets  a  pack  of  nonsense  and  poetry  into  her  head. 
You  may  go  with  your  sister-in-law,  my  dear ;  go  and  pack  q) 
your  frocks :  and,  Juliet,  come  in  and  have  some  lunch.' 

Mrs.  Travers  sighed  resignedly,  as  Flora  executed  a  piroo^ 
of  delight,  and  fled  indoors  with  her  feuse  all  aglow  with  pleason 
to  pack  up  ^  her  frocks.' 

So  Juliet  carried  oflf  her  young  sister-in-law  to  GrosveBor 
Street  Was  it,  perhaps,  that  she  needed  that  pure  young  presence 
to  defend  her  against  herself  ? — that  she  dreaded  to  return  alone 
to  all  the  storms  and  temptations  of  her  life — that  she  required  a 
companion,  some  one  to  be  with  her  and  stand  by  her  daily,  a 
some  one  who  should  be  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  from  Rosa 
Dalmaine? 

Possibly,  for  with  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  there  had 
grown  up  a  great  terror  in  Juliet  Travers's  heart,  a  mortal  fear,  a 
terrible  dread  of  herself.  Whilst  she  had  believed  that  she  wai 
unloved  and  forgotten,  she  had  been  indeed  miserable,  but  she  had 
been  safe ;  but  with  the  knowledge  which  the  discovery  of  that  old 
letter  had  brought  her,  that  she  was  not  unloved,  not  scorned,  not 
forgotten,  every  safeguard  of  pride  and  duty  behind  which  she 
had  formerly  entrenched  herself  seemed  to  be  crumbling  away. 

By  the  very  joy  that  the  knowledge  of  Hugh  Fleming's  low 
gave  her,  she  realised  the  greatness  of  her  danger.  And  now 
her  secret  was  no  longer  her  own — ^to  her  very  face  her  enemy,  the 
woman  whose  selfish  cruelty  had  already  ruined  her  life,  had 
accused  her  of  loving  a  man  not  her  husband,  and  had  worded  her 
accusation  in  coarse  uncompromising  words,  that  had  possiUy 
scared  and  terrified  her  more  than  all  her  own  most  heart-searchiug 
thoughts.  As  this  woman  had  wrecked  her  past,  might  she  not 
also  equally  wreck  her  future  ? 

With  a  shudder  of  terror,  she  turned  eagerly  from  her  ovn 
thoughts,  with  a  certain  sense  of  security,  to  the  girl  who  sat 
beside  her  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  who  was  chattering  gaily 
of  the  unknown  pleasures  and  delights  which  London  can  contain 
for  sorrowless  seventeen. 

Flora  was  in  fairyland.  The  fields  and  woods  and  viUagea,  tf 
they  flew  by  in  the  deepening  summer  twilight,  seemed  to  her  a 
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flower-bordered  pathway,  that  was  to  lead  her  to  the  summit  of  all 
her  dreams* 

She  had  never  been  to  London  before,  excepting  for  an 
occasional  day's  shopping,  usually  including  a  visit  to  the  dentist, 
of  which  she  had  anything  but  pleasant  reminiscences,  and  she 
had  never  been  to  a  ball  in  her  life.  Flora  was  neither  worldly 
nor  frivolous,  but  she  had  that  craving  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure 
which  all  yoimg  girls  naturally  possess,  and  which  is  so  oft^n  un- 
wisely checked  and  smothered  away  as  a  sin  by  mothers  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  honestly  doing  their  duty,  but  who  seem  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  their  own  young  days. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  innocent  and  good,  should 
not  girls  enjoy  to  the  utmost  their  first  hey-day  of  youth,  when 
they  ar^i  heart-whole  and  frolicsome  as  the  young  lambs  in  the 
cowslip-covered  fields  1  God  knows  that  heart-burnings,  and  dis- 
appointments, and  weariness  of  mind,  come  soon  enough  to  most 
women ! 

And  beyond  and  above  this  natural  pleasure  and  excitement 
in  the  change  that  had  come  into  her  life,  there  was  hidden  away 
somewhere  in  the  depths  of  Flora's  heart  a  certain  joyous  delight 
in  the  thought  of  something  very  specially  happy,  which  might 
in  all  probability  come  across  her  path  in  London. 

Now,  this  something  had  a  tangible  name — and  the  name  of  it 
was  Walter  Ellison. 

Flora  Travers  was  not  at  all  Mn  love'  with  our  old  friend 
Wattie  ;  at  least,  if  you  had  accused  her  of  such  a  thing,  she  would 
have  laughed  at  you.  Wattie  was  to  her  as  an  elder  brother,  a 
home  authority,  a  somebody  to  be  at  times  teazed  and  lorded  over, 
and  at  other  times  admiringly  listened  to  and  meekly  obeyed. 
She  had  had  very  little  sisterly  intercourse  with  her  own  brother — 
indeed,  she  knew  very  little  of  him  at  all ;  and  the  little  she  did 
know  was  so  uncongenial  to  her  own  nature,  that  she  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  fond  of  him. 

But  in  Wattie,  Flora  had  realised,  as  she  thought,  all  her 
notions  of  fraternal  affection,  and  perhaps  a  something  more 
besides  of  which  she  was  ha'tdly  aware. 

When  he  came  down  to  Broadley  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  an 
event  which  had  happened  less  often  now  than  in  the  first  years 
after  poor  G-eorgie's  death.  Flora  ran  gladly  to  meet  him  at  the 
front  door,  which  in  opening  to  admit  his  handsome  figure  seemed 
to  her  to  let  in  a  flood  of  life  and  sunshine  along  with  it. 

When  he  talked  to  her  she  listened  to  him  patiently,  when  he 
lent  her  books  she  devoured  them  eagerly ;  but  when,  as  frequently 
happened,  he  gave  her  gentle  fraternal  scoldings  and  wise  little  bits 
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of  advice,  she  laughed  at  him  scornfully,  and  told  him  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  then  after  he  was  gone  repented  in  tears,  and 
strove  to  do  all  he  wished. 

And  Wattie  loved  the  girl  with  all  his  heart  and  soul :  not  as 
her  had  loved  Greorgie,  with  the  fervour  and  passion  of  a  boy's  first 
love,  but  soberly  and  gravely,  and  none  the  less  deeply  that  he 
had  hitherto  suppressed  every  outward  demonstration  of  it. 

This  transferring  of  his  heart  from  his  dead  first  love  to  her 
yoimg  sister  was  not  done  all  in  a  minute. 

Wattie  had  been  attracted  to  her  first  because  of  the  reflected 
light  of  his  affection  to  Greorgie,  because  she  was  so  heart-broken 
at  her  death,  and  perhaps  still  more  because  of  her  great  personal 
likeness  to  her  sister.  But  by  degrees,  as  time  went  on,  he  grew 
to  love  her  for  herself  alone,  and  to  love  her  with  a  totally  diflferent 
and  distinct  love  from  that  he  had  felt  for  Georgie. 

Not  for  her  sweetness  or  gentleness  or  unselfishness  conM 
anyone  love  Flora  Travers.  None  of  these  things  had  she  in 
common  with  Georgie;  their  love  of  riding  and  of  all  healthy 
outdoor  occupations,  and  their  fair  shining  hair  alone,  ^had  made 
the  sisters  alike. 

Flora  was  wilful  and  self-indulgent  and  spoilt,  as  only  the 
younger  child  of  a  doting  old  father  can  be.  She  asserted  her  own 
opinions,  spoke  out  her  own  views,  contradicted  her  elders,  and 
laughed  at  them  to  their  faces,  with  a  boldness  which  horrified 
Wattie,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  attracted  him  strangely. 

She  was  so  saucy,  and  so  conscious  of  her  own  power,  and  so 
pretty  with  it  all,  that  it  would  have  required  a  stronger  minded 
man  than  Wattie  to  have  resisted  her.  And  then  Flora  had  a 
serious  side  to  her  volatile  nature,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  refined 
mind,  and  the  warmest  heart  in  the  world. 

Walter  Ellison  was  no  longer  the  impetuous  lover  who  had 
wooed  poor  Georgie  five  years  ago.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
Squire  would  as  joyfully  give  him  his  younger  daughter,  as  he  had 
jealously  withheld  the  elder  from  him  in  days  gone  by.  But  Wattie 
did  not  mean  to  take  advantage  of  that  knowledge.  The  child 
should  not  be  taken  unawares ;  she  should  have  time  to  look  about 
her,  and  see  other  men,  and  learn  her  own  heart  thoroughly  before 
he  asked  her  for  it.  Meanwhile  Wattie  stuck  to  the  Bar  and 
worked  in  earnest.  He  had  long  ago  given  up  the'  idea  of  rising 
to  fame  and  fortune  by  the  pursuit  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  opportu- 
nity having  on  one  occasion  given  him  a  brief  with  which  he  had 
made  a  slight  success,  he  buckled  down  bravely  to  court  the  l^al 
muse,  and  by  this  time  was  earning  a  small  but  steadily  increasing 
income  by  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance. 
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He  did  not  go  down  very  often  to  Broadley  now.  He  fiancied 
that  the  Squire's  hints  and  nods  and  winks  had  made  Flora  slightly 
conscious  and  confused  in  his  presence,  and  he  did  not  want  her  to 
he  driven  into  considering  him  as  a  lover,  or  even  as  an  admirer, 
by  the  well-meant  insinuations  of  anybody. 

If  she  loved  him,  she  must  do  so  of  her  own  accord,  he  said  to 
himself,  or  else  not  at  all. 

And  yet,  all  the  time  he  plodded  away  at  his  iiaily  work,  he 
was  not  constantly  thinking  that  he  was  working  and  toiling  for 
her.  Indirectly,  for  her — yes,  if  she  would  have  him ;  but  if  not, 
then  for  himself. 

Chapteb  XXIX. 

FLORA    IN    LONDON. 

The  whirl  of  London  life  went  on — dinners,  balls,  evening 
parties  all  night,  flower-shows,  afternoon  parties,  visits,  and  shops 
all  day — and  no  one  among  all  the  gay  crowd  of  matrons  and 
maids  caught  the  spirit  of  the  life  more  quickly,  or  entered  * 
more  thoroughly  into  every  passing  pleasure,  than  did  our  little 
friend  Flora  Travers. 

In  three  weeks  Flora  had  developed  from  a  girl  into  a  woman ; 
the  hot-bed  life  of  London  excitement  drew  out  of  her  things  that 
had  before  lain  dormant  within  her,  and  which  it  would  have  taken 
years  of  the  quiet  humdrum  existence  of  Broadley  House  to  have 
brought  to  light. 

For  in  three  weeks  she  had  learnt  the  secret  of  her  own  attract 
tiveness.  She  had  gone  to  her  first  ball  with  a  thousand  tremors 
and  misgivings.  As  she  had  followed  Juliet  up  the  flower-bedecked 
staircase,  and  had  encoimtered  all  the  gay  couples  of  men  and 
women  coming  down  it — a  quadrille  was  just  over — talking  and 
laughing  and  nodding,  to  each  other  with  the  ease  of  perfect  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  own  enjoyment,  her  beating 
heart  had  sunk  down  in  dismay. 

She  knew  no  one.  Was  it  likely  that  she  would  get  any 
partners  ?  Who  would  care  to  dance  with  a  girl  so  young  and  so 
ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  London  life  as  she  was  ?  And 
to  sit  still  and  watch  other  girls  dai^ce  and  enjoy  themselves  was, 
Flora  felt,  more  than  the  fortitude  of  seventeen  could  bear.  She 
knew  she  should  disgrace  herself  and  cry.  •  Oh,  how  heartily  she 
longed  to  be  able  to  turn  back  and  fly  down  that  bright  thronged 
staircase,  jump  into  the  dark  carriage  again,  and  be  carried  home 
to  bed  before  the  dreadful  misery  which  she  anticipated  should 
overtake  her  I 
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And  then,  just  as  these  agonised  thoughts  were  at  their  climax, 
somebody  introduced  her  to  her  first  partner : 

^  Miss  Travers,  let  me  introduce  Captain  Hartley.' 

And  an  unknown  somebody,  whom  she  had  not  courage  to  look 
up  at,  straightway  whirled  her  away  in  his  arms. 

Jack  Hartley  was  wondering  what  on  earth  he  should  say  to  his 
partner.  The  lady  of  the  house  had  asked  him  if  he  minded 
dancing  with  a  very  young  girl,  who  knew  nobody;  and  Jack,  who 
was  good-natured,  pulled  a  grimace  and  submitted  to  be  victimised. 

^  She  is  pretty,  at  all  events,'  was  his  first  thought,  adding, 
after  a  dozen  steps  or  so  down  the  room,  ^  and  dances  well,  too,  by 
Jove  I  Well,  I'd  better  keep  her  at  it,  for  I  suppose  she  can't  ay 
a  word.' 

And  keep  her  at  it  he  did,  until  his  own  breath  was  utterly 
gone,  and  he  had  to  come  to  a  stop  to  recruit  it,  whilst  Flora  stood 
fresh  and  cool  as  a  summer  flower  by  his  side. 

'  Well,  I  must  say  something  to  her,'  thought  Jack,  when  his 
violent  panting  was  somewhat  abated,  ^  so  here  goes  for  the  Bow 
or  the  Boyal  Academy  for  the  nine  hundred  and  sixteenth  time 
this  week  I '  and  he  was  just  clearing  his  throat  to  open  fire  upon 
these  interesting  topics  when  a  clear  sweet  voice  by  his  side  said: 

*  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  very  stupid.' 

^  Stupid  I '  said  Jack,  opening  his  blue  eyes  in  amazement,  bat 
feeling  rather  guilty  the  while;  ^what  an  extraordinaiy  idea! 
what  can  make  you  think  so  ? ' 

'  Grirls  are  always  considered  stupid  when  they  are  quite  young. 
I  know  you  were  cudgelling  your  brains  to  think  of  somethiog 
civil  to  say  to  me.' 

*  What  a  witch  you  are  I '  said  Jack,  laughing  at  being  so 
cleverly  found  out,  and  beginning  to  notice  that  his  companion 
was  even  more  than  pretty.  '  Well,  I  won't  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment ;  but  I  see  now  that  I  was  blind — you  are  not  like  ordinary 
girls  at  all.' 

^  Perhaps  not,'  said  Flora,  lowering  her  glance  a  little  under 
her  partner's  admiring  gaze,  ^  but  this  is  my  first  ball.' 

^  Everybody  must  have  a  beginning,'  said  Captain  Hartley,  with 
reassuring  condescension.  ^  So  it  is  your  first  ball,  isit  ?  Wdl,aiid 
how  do  you  like  it  ? ' 

<  Oh,  not  at  all,  as  yet,'  said  Flora,  with  ingenuous  eamestnesB. 

Jack  Hartley  burst  out  laughing.  '  Upon  my  word,  Miff 
Travers,  you  are  not  complimentary,  considering  that  I  am  ^  as 
yet "  your  only  partner  I ' 

*That  is  just  it — I  mean,'  correcting  herself  with  a  blush,  *I 
don't  mean  to  be  rude,  of  course, — ^but  it  is  because  you  art  my 
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only  partner.    I  know  you  will  be  the  only  one,'  she  added,  look- 
ing melancholy. 

^  Do  you  m^an  that  I  am  to  dance  with  you  the  whole  evening?' 
said  Jack,  more  and  more  amused. 

*  Oh,  no,  no !  how  very  stupid  you  are  1 '  cried  Flora,  quite  dis- 
tressed ;  ^  no,  I  mean  of  course  that  no  one  else  will.' 

'  Why  on  earth  should  you  imagine  that  such  an  awful  state  of 
imbecility  is  going  to  befall  the  whole  of  the  male  sex  here 
present  ? ' 

^  Because  I  am  seventeen,  and  I  don't  know  a  single  soul  in 
the  room,'  answered  the  girl  with  a  demure  solemnity  that  was 
almost  tragic. 

Jack  laughed  heartily  as  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  as  he  carried  her  off  again  among  the  dancers  he  whispered, 
with  his  long  moustache  almost  brushing  against  her  smooth  fair 
plaits, 

*  You  little  goose,  you  dance  divinely ;  you  are  lovely,  and, 
better  still,  you  know  how  to  flirt  already.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
before  the  end  of  the  evening  you  will  be  queen  of  the  room.' 

And  he  was  right.  Before  the  evening  was  over  Flora  had 
more  partners  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  was  lording  it 
over  them  with  all  the  saucy  impudence  of  a  young  sovereign. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  three  weeks'  time  there 
was  no  longer  only  one  man  reigning  supreme  in  Flora  Travers's 
imagination. 

Wattie  Ellison  was  no  more  the  dominant  influence  of  her  life. 
Instead  of  him,  dozens  of  young  men  of  all  shades  and  kinds 
hustled  and  jostled  each  other  through  her  thoughts  night  and 
day,  one  succeeding  the  other  with  surprising  rapidity.  Captain 
Hartley,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  long  moustache,  and  with  the 
privileged  freedom  of  old  friendship  which  that  little  talk  at  her 
first  ball  had  empowered  him  to  assume,  was  perhaps  the  foremost 
and  most  constant  on  her  list  of  admirers — at  all  events,  he  at- 
tracted her  fancy  and  touched  her  vanity  more  than  did  any  of  the 
others. 

Captain  Hartley  was  a  young  man  who  understood  women  and 
the  art  of  pleasing  them  thoroughly.  He  had  studied  them  at  all 
ages  and  in  all  moods  from  his  boyhood  upwards ;  he  understood 
when  to  pursue  them  and  when  to  stand  aloof,  when  to  cajole  and 
when  to  appear  indifferent,  when  to  gaze  with  bold  admiration  and 
when  to  glance  covertly  with  feigned  tinwdity — he  could  be  humble 
with  them  at  times ;  but,  above  all,  he  knew  when  and  how  to  be 
audacious ;  for  what  woman  at  heart  is  not  attracted  by  audacity, 
though  she  must  perforce  feign  to  resent  it  ?    '  Faint  heart  never 
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won  fair  lady,'  is  the  truest  proverb  that  ever  was  written  con* 
cerning  the  much  hackneyed  subject  of  love-making.  In  a  word, 
Jack  Hartley  was  a  finished  flirt ;  moreover,  he  was  a  cavalry 
officer,  in  a  crack  Lancer  regiment,  and  Flora  was  at  that  age 
when  the  military  element  makes  a  profound  impression  on  the 
female  imagination.  When  one  morning  she  had  been  taken  down 
to  some  field-day  at  Aldershot,  and  had  seen  him  trot  by  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  a  brilliant  vision  of  blue  cloth  and  gold  laoe  and 
shining  accoutrements  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  little  Flora  gave 
in  at  once  and  believed  herself,  for  that  day  at  leasts  to  be  really 
and  truly  desperately  in  love  with  the  fascinating  captain. 

Meanwhile,  Wattie  ElUson  was  not  unmindful  of  what  was 
going  on,  but  he  knew  the  child  better  than  she  knew  herself. 

He  had  met  her  at  several  balls,  and,  although  he  had  never 
danced  himself  since  the  death  of  his  first  love,  he  had  been  partly 
pleased  and  partly  pained  to  stand  aside  in  some  sheltering  door- 
way to  watch  Flora. 

He  was  pleased  that  she  was  so  happy  and  so  much  admired, 
and  to  see  her  looking  so  lovely ;  but  he  was  pained  to  note  how 
much  all  the  admiration  and  flattery  engrossed  her,  and  to  see  how 
little  part  he  himself  had  in  her  present  life.  Especially  did  he 
dislike  the  very  decided  flirtation  which  Flora  was  carrying  on 
with  handsome  Jack  Hartley.  Wattie  well  knew  that  Jack  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  never  meant  anything  serious  by  attentions 
to  young  ladies,  and  he  was  terribly  afraid  lest  Flora  diould  allow 
herself  to  get  too  fond  of  the  handsome  lancer.  He  wondered  that 
Juliet  did  not  see  and  guard  against  the  danger  for  her  young 
sister-in-law ;  but  Juliet,  although  she  zealously  performed  all  the 
arduous  duties  of  chaperone,  was  possibly  too  much  engrossed  by 
her  own  troubles  to  notice  very  particularly  how  often  Flora 
danced  or  sat  out  with  one  partner ;  and  as  long  as  the  girl  was 
well  dressed  and  enjoying  herself,  she  did  not,  perhaps,  think  her 
supervision  over  her  need  go  further. 

One  evening,  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  the  ]Ston  and  Harrow 
cricket-match,  Juliet  and  Flora  were  together  in  a  box  at  the 
Opera ;  for  the  moment  no  one  was  with  them,  and  the  curtain  had 
gone  down  for  the  first  act. 

The  house  was  crowded,  and  they  were  both  looking  down  at 
the  glittering  parterre  of  staUs  below  them. 

'  Look,  Juliet,  at  that  fat  old  woman  in  a  pink  silk  turban- 
did  you  ever  see  such  an  object  ? '  said  Flora,  peering  down  through 
her  opera-glasses.  '  Why,  I  do  declare  it's  old  Mrs.  Rollick  I  I 
never  saw  her  come  out  in  that  style  before — and  there  is  Arabella 
with  her,  in  a  low  white  tarlati^n  dress.     Well,  if  I  was  thirty,  with 
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a  scraggy  neck  and  a  couple  of  broomsticks  for  arms,  I  wouldn't 
appear  in  a  low  dress  like  that  I '  she  added,  with  all  the  severity 
and  disgust  which  the  consciousness  of  undeniable  youth  and 
beauty  can  give. 

'  You  are  seventeen,  and  have  pretty  little  plump  shoulders,' 
said  Juliet,  smiling.  '  If  you  are  unmarried  at  thirty,  and  have 
grown  scraggy — ' 

'  If! '  interrupted  Flora,  with  a  scornful  little  toss  of  her  pretty 
chin. 

Juliet  laughed,  and  then  sighed.  She  too  had  been  looking 
eagerly  down  amongst  the  crowd  below  them — longing  and  yearn- 
ing for  a  sight  of  Hugh  Fleming. 

Since  that  day  when  the  truth  about  that  old  letter  had  been 
spoken  between  them,  he  had  not  once  been  to  her  house,  and  she 
had  only  twice  seen  him,  once  in  a  crowded  ball-room,  and  once 
out-of-doors.  On  both  occasions  merely  a  bow  had  passed  between 
them. 

She  was  perfectly  conscious  that  he  kept  aloof  from  her  pur- 
posely; and  although  she  fully  appreciated  his  motives  and 
honoured  him  for  them,  and  though  she  acknowledged  the  wisdom 
of  his  avoiding  her  for  both  their  sakes,  yet,  womanlike,  she 
could  not  help  reproaching  him,  and  fretted  angrily  against  his 
desertion. 

*  If  he  loved  me  more,  he  could  not  keep  away,'  she  said  to  her- 
self, whereas  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  it  was  the  very  greatness 
of  his  love  that  made  him  keep  away. 

*  There  is  Wattie,'  said  Juliet,  looking  down  through  her 
opera-glasses. 

*  Yes,  I  see,'  said  Flora,  as  if  she  did  not  care  at  all,  although 
she  had  seen  him  a  long  time  ago. 

And  presently  Wattie  came  up  into  their  box. 

*  What  is  this  about  your  going  to  Lord's  on  Friday  ?  '  he  said, 
sitting  down  by  Flora,  with  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the  elder 
brother  in  his  tone. 

*  What  about  it  ? '  said  Flora  defiantly,  scenting  opposition 
before  it  came. 

'  Why,  I  hear  you  are  going  on  the  drag  of  the  99th  Lancers. 
I  hope  you  won't  think  of  it.  Flora, — ^and  without  your  sister-in- 
law,  too.' 

*  Not  think  of  it,  indeed  1  As  if  I  was  going  to  give  it  up ! 
Why  on  earth  should  I  not  go  ?  I  am  going  to  be  chaperoned  by 
two  married  women,  Mrs.  Dalmaine  and  the  Colonel's  wife.  You 
talk  as  if  I  was  going  oflf  all  by  myself  on  the  sly.  Juliet  has 
given  me  leave  to  go,  haven't  you,  Juliet  ? ' 
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'  Griven  you  leave  to  go  where,  Flora?  ^  asked  Juliet,  rousing 
herself  with  an  effort  as  the  girl  turned  eagerly  to  her. 

*  I  was  objecting  to  Flora's  going  by  herself  to  the  cricket* 
match  on  the  99th  drag,  Mrs.  Travers,'  put  in  Wattie. 

'  Mrs.  Dalmaine  is  going  to  take  her ;  I  have  been  engaged 
myself  long  ago  to  go  to  Lady  Caroline  Skinflint's  carriage,  and  I 
did  not  see  how  Flora  was  to  go  at  all,  so  I  was  rather  glad  when 
she  got  such  a  pleasant  invitation — how  do  you  do.  Lord  George?' 
she  added,  turning  to  Lord  G-eorge  Mannersley,  who  at  thai 
moment  entered  the  box  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

Flora  turned  triumphantly  to  Wattie. 

'  There ! '  she  said, '  you  see  Juliet  does  not  mind  my  going.' 

'  But  /  do  very  much,  Flora ;  if  you  will  give  it  up  to  please 
me,  I  will  take  you  myself.' 

^  How  ? '  she  said,  temporising  a  little. 

'  I  will  call  for  you  in  a  hansom  directly  after  lunch  and  take 
you  up.' 

'  After  lunch  !  well,  and  when  there  what  should  we  do  ?' 

*  Why,  walk  about,'  said  Wattie  a  little  doubtfully,  conscious 
possibly  that  his  plan  was  hardly  an  equivalent  for  the  99th  drag 
and  the  champagne  luncheon. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Flora,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  •  I  prefer 
my  own  arrangements.' 

At  that  moment  Captain  Hartley  came  into  the  box. 

^  I  have  just  looked  in,  Miss  Travers,  in  case  I  don't  see  yon 
before  Friday,  to  say  that  I  will  call  for  you  in  my  phaeton  at  ten 
o'clock,  if  that  is  not  too  early.  Mrs  Dalmaine  will  wait  for  you 
inside  the  door — I  have  just  seen  her — will  that  suit  you  ?' 

*  Oh,  perfectly,  thank  you.  Captain  Hartley ;  it  will  be  delight- 
ful I '  cried  Flora,  with  a  little  more  empreBBermjemJt  in  her  tone 
than  if  Wattie  had  not  been  standing  behind  her  chair. 

<  Very  well,  then,  let  us  settle  it  so.  We  have  nothing  to  do  now 
but  hope  for  fine  weather ;  and  of  course.  Miss  Travers,  you  will 
wear  Eton  colours  ? ' 

'  I  will  see  about  that,'  said  Flora,  who  had  a  new  pale-blue 
bonnet  just  come  home  from  the  milliner's  on  purpose. 

Jack  Hartley  bent  over  her  chair  and  whisper^  something  to 
her  which  Wattie  did  not  hear. 

She  looked  down,  smiled,  fidgeted  with  her  fan,  and  then 
looked  up  with  a  sudden  flash  of  her  grey  eyes  into  his. 

*  Well,  for  your  sake  I  will  try,'  she  said  sentimentally. 
Wattie  groimd  his  teeth  together  in  a  fury,  whilst  Captain 

Hartley,  looking  perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  her  manner,  took  his 
leave  of  both  ladies. 
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^  Good  nighV  said  Wattie  shortly,  immediately  after,  and  went 
out  ¥dthout  shaking  hands,  with  a  face  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

And  Flora  pretended  to  listen  to  Patti,  and  felt  a  good  deal 
elated  by  her  small  triumph,  and  a  little  bit  sorry  too. 

What  Jack  Hartley  had  whispered  to  her  had  been  very  inno- 
cent indeed. 

^  That  dreadful  BoUick  woman  and  her  daughter  have  just  been 
asking  me  to  give  them  lunch  on  our  drag  at  Lord's.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  them  the  wheels  are  rotten  and  will  give  way,  or  some- 
thing alarming ;  do  try  and  keep  them  away,'  was  what  he  had 
said, — and  Flora's  words  had  answered  him  perfectly;  but  her 
manner  had  been  intended  to  make  Wattie  believe  that  something 
sentimental  had  been  said  about  the  Eton  colours,  for  she  did  not 
forget  that  Wattie  was  a  Harrow  man. 

Old  or  young,  fair  or  plain,  in  their  dealings  with  men  who 
love  them,  women  are  at  heart  all  the  same.  Only  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  lives  make  the  different  diades  of  their 
character  in  this  respect. 

iDown  at  Broadley  House,  among  the  horses  and  dogs,  and 
under  the  shady  walnut-trees  on  the  lawn,  no  little  maid  had  been 
more  simple-hearted  and  more  free  from  every  shade  of  coquetry 
than  was  Flora  Travers ;  but  up  in  London,  courted  and  flattered 
and  sought  after,  she  had  already  learnt  all  tlie  thousand  and  one 
trickeries  by  which  a  woman  exasperates  an  honest  lover  to  the 
verge  of  despair,  and  often  half  breaks  her  own  heart  by  the  way. 
What  can  be  the  pl^asiure  of  it  ? 

The  natural  feminine  result  of  Miss  Flora's  naughtiness  was 
that  she  lay  awake  crying  all  night ;  and  had  Wattie  only  come 
again  in  the  morning,  she  would  have  given  up  the  cricket-match 
without  a  pang.     But  Wattie  did  not  dream  of  coming. 

Flora  was  in  the  depths  of  penitence — she  would  at  all  events 
do  something  to  show  her  good  intentions. 

^  Juliet,'  she  said  diplomatically,  '  that  bonnet  is  hideous  I  I 
really  cannot  wear  it  to-morrow.     I  think  I  must  change  it.' 

^  I  thought  it  suited  you  so  well.  Flora ;  why  should  you  want 
to  change  it  ? ' 

^  I  have  taken  the  greatest  horror  of  it.  I  positively  cannot 
bear  the  sight  of  it  1 ' 

*  You  funny  child  I  I  liked  it  so  much ;  but  if  you  wish,  we 
will  take  it  back  this  afternoon.' 

And  when  the  two  ladies  reached  the  shop  with  the  rejected 
bonnet,  to  Juliet's  astonishment.  Flora  insisted  on  having  a  dark- 
blue  one. 

*  Changed  your  colours,  Flora !    Why,  what  is  that  for  ? ' 
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^  Light  blue  is  horribly  Unbecoming  id  me,^  said  fulcra,  blusli- 
ing  guiltily. 

^  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  dark  blue  that  does  not  suit 
you — ^but  please  yourself,  child,'  said  her  sister-in-law,  i?ith  a 
smile,  becoming  aware  for  the  first  time  of  some  romance  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  girl's  life. 

Flora  was  trying  on  a  dark-blue  bonnet.  It  did  not  suit  her— 
her  complexion  was  too  pale.  She  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
fact,  but  stuck  to  her  resolution  with  the  heroism  of  an  early 
martyr. 

^  He  shall  see  that  I  can  even  make  myself  look  a  fright  to 
please  him,'  she  thought,  and  aloud  she  said,  ^  This  one  will  do 
very  well.'  The  dark-blue  bonnet  was  paid  for  and  carried  off,  and 
Flora  felt  that  she  had  given  Wattie  every  reparation  within  her 
power.  All  day  long  she  longed  for  him  to  come,  or  at  least  for  a 
note  from  him.  If  only  he  would  offer  again  to  take  her  himeelf^ 
how  gladly  she  felt  she  would  give  up  the  glories  of  the  99th  drag 
and  the  champagne  limch,  to  say  nothing  of  Captain  Hartley's 
phaeton  in  the  morning,  to  go  with  him  humbly  in  a  hansom! 
But  Wattie  made  no  sign,  and  Flora  did  not  feel  strong-minded 
enough  to  give  up  the  expedition  altogether.  Towards  eveniDg 
she  grew  angry  and  impatient  with  him  again. 

^  He  is  jealous,  simply  jealous,'  she  said  to  herself.  *  Captain 
Hartley  is  much  pleasanter,  he  never  makes  himself  disagreeable 
for  nothing.  I  shall  certainly  go  now.  Besides,  it  is  too  late  to 
put  him  off.     I  almost  wish  I  had  not  changed  the  bonnet.' 

Chapter  XXX. 

A  VISIT  FROM  A  BRIDE. 

On  a  blazing  morning,  some  four  or  five  days  before  the 
London  world  thought  it  necessary  to  go  mad  in  light  and  dark 
blue  over  the  schoolboys'  cricket-match,  a  heavily  laden  four- 
wheel  cab  might  have  been  seen  drawn  up  lazily  in  firont  of  one 
of  the  stuccoed  porticoes  in  Lower  Eccleston  Street. 

On  the  top  of  the  cab  were  two  large  dress  boxes,  a  portman' 
teau,  and  a  tin  box,  all  marked  very  strikingly  with  the  letter  L 
in  red  and  white  paint.  Out  of  the  cab  there  emerged,  when  the 
cabman  opened  the  door,  first,  a  small  bird-cage  containing  a 
canary,  secondly,  a  larger  ditto  containing  a  grey  parrot,  thirdlji 
a  wickerwork  dog-kennel  containing  a  Maltese  poodle — whidi 
latter  animal  enlivened  the  noonday  tranquillity  of  the  street  by 
uttering  sundry  dismal  and  jackal-like  howls  as  soon  as  he  ivbs 
deposited  on  the  pavement. 
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After  the  live  stock,  were  handed  out  a  lady's  dressing-case,  a 
gentleman's  dressing-bag,  a  bundle  of  umbrellas,  and  a  rug ;  and 
then  came  a  middle-aged  female  in  a  rusty  black  silk  dress,  and 
with  a  severe  cast  of  countenance,  who  proceeded  to  hand  out  ^ 
shapeless  bundle  of  muslin  flounces  and  blue  ribbons,  who 
descended  cautiously  to  the  ground  and  looked  timidly  around  her. 

*  It's  very  trjring  for  a  bride  to  come  home  all  alone  like  this, 
iffli't  it,  Dorcas  ?  And  to  think  of  its  being  broad  daylight  too,  with 
everybody  to  stare  at  me  in  the  open  street.' 

'  What  is  the  heye  of  man  ? '  said  the  female  addressed,  sternly 
fixing  her  own  on  the  only  male  observer  of  the  proceedings,  a  one- 
I^ged  crossing-sweeper  at  the  comer,  who  was  idly  wondering  if 
80  many  packages  would  mean  ^  a  job ; ' '  the  heye  of  man  signifies 
little,  marm  ;  reflect  upon  the  judgment-day  when  all  our  sins  will 
be  revealed.'  And  it  was  with  those  cheerful  words  sounding  in 
her  ears  that  Mrs.  Lamplough  passed  the  threshold  of  her  new 
home. 

Mrs.  Blair  had  not  allowed  many  days  to  elapse  after  her 
stormy  interview  with  her  step-daughter  before  securing  to  her- 
self^ by  all  the  strength  of  marriage  bonds,  the  various  good  things 
which  she  imagined  would  fall  to  lier  lot  as  the  lawful  wife  of  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Lamplough. 

Ko  sooner  had  Juliet  virtually  ejected  her  from  Sotheme  than 
she  became  possessed  with  a  mortal  terror  lest  her  lover,  who  was 
now  her  only  refuge,  should  slip  through  her  fingers  also,  and  she 
be  left  destitute  and  homeless. 

With  many  blushes  and  much  simpering  shyness  she  commu- 
nicated to  her  dearest  Daniel  her  wish  to  be  married  soon — sooner 
than  she  had  originally  intended — so  very  soon,  indeed,  that  even 
that  worthy  man,  who  was  not  troubled  with  many  bashful  senti- 
ments, was  a  little  bit  surprised. 

She  was  never  well  at  Sotheme  in  the  summer,  she  ^aid.  She 
wanted  an  immediate  change  of  air — it  fretted  her  to  think  she 
was  keeping  her  Daniel  away  fi'om  his  parish  and  his  poor  people, 
who  must  miss  his  ministrations  so  sorely ;  it  would  be  nice,  too, 
to  be  married  quietly,  without  any  fuss ;  indeed,  in  her  delicate 
position,  it  would  be  more  seemly;  and  then,  they  would  get  a  little 
glimpse  of  the  world  before  the  London  season  was  quite  over;  and 
as  to  her  clothes,  why,  she  really  wanted  very  little,  and  could  get 
everything  much  better  in  town  after  she  was  married. 

Mr.  Lamplough  was  only  too  pleased  at  the  turn  which  his 
courtship  was  thus  suddenly  taking.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  getting 
very  tired  of  the  love-making;  the  lady  once  secured,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  his  ordinarjr  life,  and  was  thoroughly  sick 
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of  winding  Mrs.  Blair^s  wools  and  carrying  her  shawls,  and  of 
making  her  pretty  speeches  all  day  long.  It  was  time,  he  con- 
sidered, that  all  these  follies  should  come  to  an  end.  A  certain 
amount  of  philandering  he  had  always  known  to  be  requisite  and 
desirable  on  these  occasions,  but  he  was  beginning  to  think  that 
he  had  had  pretty  well  enough  of  it,  so  that  he  hailed  with  joy 
this  sudden  fancy  of  hers  to  be  mamed  in  a  week,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  found  a  woman  who  was  sensible  enongh 
to  forego  the  extravagant  delights  of  a  large  trousseau,  and  vfao 
did  not  mind  walking  into  church  arm-in-arm  with  him,  without  % 
wedding  party  and  without  a  wedding  breakfast. 

'  My  Maria,'  he  said,  with  that  ineffable  sweetness  which  alwa^ 
characterised  his  language  to  the  lady  of  his  affections,  ^  yon  are 
the  fairest  ornament  of  your  sex ;  your  goodness  and  your  solicitude 
for  my  happiness  positively  overwhelm  me ; '  and  then  he  hummed 
and  hawed,  and  said  something  about  the  settlements. 

As  to  that,  Mrs.  Blair  said  it  would  be  all  very  easily  arranged. 
She  would  send  for  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  always  managed  her  affairs, 
and  he  would  come  down  and  settle  everything,  and  if  Mr.  Lamp- 
lough  would  write  any  directions  he  might  wish  to  give  to  him, 
she  would  do  the  same,  and  he  would  bring  down  the  necessary 
documents  with  him  all  ready  to  be  signed,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  delay  on  that  score.     And  then  she  added  tenderly, 

^  And  you  know,  Daniel,  that  everything  I  have  is  yours.' 

And  Mr.  Lamplough  murmured  ^  My  angel ! '  with  a  fondness 
which  was  not  altogether  assumed,  considering  the  circumstances. 

But  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  by  design,  certain  it  is  that 
Mr.  Bruce's  letter  to  the  bridegroom  elect  did  not  give  him  the 
least  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  In  all  probability  Mr. 
Bruce  imagined  that  the  amount  of  Mrs.  Blair's  fortune  was  known 
to  him ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  only  when  the  family  solicitor  arrived  at 
Sotheme  with  the  settlements  all  drawn  out  in  his  pocket,  the  very 
afternoon  before  the  wedding-day,  that  Mr.  Lamplough  found  out, 
to  his  horror  and  dismay,  that  his  ^  rich  widow,'  as  he  had  always 
fondly  imagined  her  to  be,  possessed  three  thousand  pounds  of  her 
own,  and  five  hundred  pounds  per  aimum  settled  upon  her  for 
her  lifetime, — which  upon  her  death  lapsed  again  to  the  Sotheme 
estate,  upon  which  it  was  chargeable. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Blair  had  done  her  utmost  for  her  lover,  for  her 
own  three  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  settled  absolutely  upon  him* 
He  could  find  no  fault  with  her ;  to  the  best  of  her  power,  she  had 
behaved  fairly,  and  even  generously,  to  him ;  she  had  not  cheated 
him  nor  lied  unto  him,  she  had  never  told  him  she  was  rich,  nor 
misled  him  concerning  her  fortune  in  any  way.  It  was  entirely  fio© 
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{he  gossip  of  other  people,  from  the  style  in  which  she  lived,  and 
from  his  own  misguided  suppositions,  that  this  fatal  misconception 
had  arisen. 

And  it  was  now  too  late.  Mr.  Lamplough  had  no  over- 
weemng  sense  of  honour,  neither  was  he  a  man  of  any  refinement 
of  feeling ;  but  to  cast  off  a  lady  on  the  very  eve  of  his  marriage- 
day,  because  she  had  not  so  much  money  as  he  had  imagined  her 
to  have,  was  a  thing  which  even  he  felt  to  be  an  impossibility. 

So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamplough  were  duly  married  at  Sotheme 
Church  the  following  morning,  and  the  only  change  in  their  pro- 
gramme was,  that,  instead  of  a  week's  honeymoon,  two  days  at  the 
Red  Lion  at  Henley,  on  their  way  to  London,  was  all  that  Mr. 
Lamplough  considered  necessary  under  the  altered  circumstances 
of  his  marriage. 

Some  days  before  the  wedding  there  arrived  from  London,  as 
lad/s-maid  to  the  bride,  a  stern-looking  middle-aged  woman,  Mrs. 
Dorcas  Mullins  by  name.  She  was  engaged  and  sent  down  by 
Miss  Lamplough,  the  Rev.  Daniel's  maiden  sister,  with  a  first-rate 
character ;  indeed,  she  was  well  known  to  her,  having  already  lived 
with  several  members  of  the  Lamplough  family. 

Mrs.  Blair  did  not  fancy  the  austere  and  puritanical  aspect  of 
the  waiting-maid  her  future  sister-in-law  had  chosen  for  her ;  but 
Mr.  Lamplough  having  stated  that  she  was  a  Grod-fearing  woman, 
and  came  of  a  pious  family,  and  further  that  it  was  his  very  par- 
ticular wish  that  his  dearest  Maria  should  engage  her,  she  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  more  objections  to  her. 

Dorcas  was  undoubtedly  a  good  servant  and  understood  her 
duties,  so  that  Mrs.  Blair  could  find  no  reasonable  fault  with  her, 
but  she  felt  vaguely  that  her  new  maid  was  a  spy  upon  her  actions, 
and  that  Mr.  Lamplough  had  chosen  her  to  be  a  sort  of  gaoler 
over  her.  When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arrived  at  Paddington 
Station  from  Henley,  Mr.  Lamplough  said  to  his  wife : 

*  My  love,  will  you  go  home  with  Dorcas? — I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness to  do  in  the  City,  and  shall  be  with  you  during  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.' 

His  smooth-toned,  gentle  words  left  no  room  for  rebellion. 
Mrs.  Lamplough  felt  it  hard  to  be  left  to  go  to  her  new  home 
alone,  but  already  she  had  learnt  that  she  was  no  longer  a  free 
agent,  and  that  her  husband  was  not  a  man  whom  she  could  dare  to 
disobey,  even  concerning  the  smallest  trifle. 

So,  accompanied  only  by  her  somr-faced  scripturenjuoting  maid 
— a  sad  change  from  the  voluble,  worldly  little  Ernestine,  whom 
her  mistress  already  bitterly  regretted — ^the  three-days'  wife  arrived, 
as  has  been  seen,  at  the  unknown  house  of  her  new  husband* 
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No«  160  Lower  Eccleston  Street  was  a  large  and  weU-boilt 
comer  bouse,  but  when  you  went  into  it  you  felt  much  as  if  ^pm 
were  entering  a  family  vault. — Heavy  mahogany  furniture,  black 
¥dth  age,  faded  flock  papers  of  antediluvian  designs,  dingy  thread- 
bare carpets,  and  curtains  out  of  which  the  sun  had  long  ago  taken 
every  vestige  of  their  original  colour,  and  reduced  them  in  eveiy 
room  to  a  uniform  rusty  hue  ;  a  great  gaunt  drawing-room,  from 
whose  misty  ceiling  depended  a  monstrous  and  hideous  chandelier 
done  up  in  a  yellow  muslin  bag ;  old-fashioned  console  tables  with 
white  marble  tops  surmounted  by  mirrors,  whose  gilt  frames  of 
scrolled  and  floriated  designs  were  also  swathed  in  yellow  mualin; 
a  large  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  front  drawing-room, 
another  a  size  smaller  in  the  middle  of  the  back  drawing-room, 
with  red  Utrecht  velvet  covers  on  each  of  them ;  a  few  hud 
straight-backed  sofas  and  chairs,  all  in  red  Utrecht  also,  scattered 
at  wide  intervals  over  the  room ;  a  white  alabaster  clock,  with  a 
blackened  ormolu  cupid  on  the  top  of  it,  on  the  mantelpiece, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  large  and  extremely  hideous  c«t- 
glass  lustres,  completed  the  decoration  of  this  cheerful  apartment. 
The  rest  of  the  house  was  in  the  same  style.  All  was  good  indeed, 
but  heavy,  ponderous,  and  frightful.  There  was  not  a  little  table, 
nor  a  light  chair,  nor  a  scrap  of  prettiness,  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret 

Poor  Mrs.  Lamplough,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
feminine  knicknacks  of  the  day  in  the  pretty  rooms  at  Sotheme, 
looked  about  her  in  dismay.  Something  must  of  course  be  done 
to  improve  all  this ;  everything  ugly  must  be  swept  away,  and  all 
sorts  of  new-fashioned  things  must  be  substituted — ^but  meanwhile 
how  depressing,  how  appalling,  was  the  present  state  of  things! 

When  Mr.  Lamplough  came  home  he  found  the  furniture  in 
the  drawing-room  all  dragged  about  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  the  yellow  muslin  torn  off  the  chandelier  and  the  gilt 
frames  of  the  mirrors,  and  his  wife  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  jotting  down  sundry  items  with  a  pencil  and  paper. 

The  reverend  gentleman  stopped  in  amazement  in  the  doorway. 

*  My  love,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Are  you  pushing  up  the  furni- 
ture for  a  carpet  dance,  or  are  you  taking  an  inventory  to  let  the 
house  ? ' 

^  Neither,'  she  answered,  a  little  sharply ;  ^  I  am  only  pnttin; 
down  what  things  I  shall  want  to  make  this  room  decentlr 
habitable,  and  what  old  rubbish  must  be  sold.' 

<  New  things ! '  said  Mr.  Lamplough,  with  a  little  short  langh* 
^  I  don't  quite  know,  my  dearest  Maria,  where  the  new  things  aie 
to  come  from.    I  shall  not  provide  the  money  for  any  new  thiBg: 
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do  you  feel  inclined  to  do  so  ?  *  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  alluded 
to  tiie  lack  of  money  which  he  so  sorely  repented  in  his  bride,  and, 
possibly  feeling  not  altogether  guiltless  of  deception  in  the  matter^ 
Mrs.  Lamplough  bit  her  lip  and  was  silent. 

*  Here,  Florizella ! '  he  exclaimed,  addressing  somebody  behind 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Lamplough  discovered  that  he  had 
not  come  in  alone.  A  great  pu£Sng  and  panting  was  heard  on  the 
last  steps  of  the  staircaae  and  in  the  landing  outside,  and  then  the 
individual  addressed  as  *  Florizella '  waddled,  I  cannot  say  walked, 
into  the  room. 

A  short  woman,  little  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  very  nearly 
as  broad  as  she  was  tall,  a  very  fat  red  face,  and  fierce-looking 
little  brown  curls  which  stuck  out  stifi9y  from  under  a  salmon- 
coloured  bonnet,  very  large  hands  arrayed  in  grey  cotton  gloves, 
and  very  large  feet  in  black  cloth  boots  that  stuck  out  conspicu- 
ously from  under  her  short  green  silk  gown — such  was  the  outer 
appearance  of  the  woman  who  answered  to  the  poetical  name  of 
Florizella,  suggestive  of  shepherdesses  and  flowery  meads  and  all 
sorts  of  summer  blossoms. 

*  Here,  Florizella ! '  cried  her  brother, '  here  is  Mrs.  Lamplough 
talking  of  selling  my  furniture  already ! ' 

*  Selling  the  furniture ! '  repeated  Miss  Florizella  in  dismay,  in 
the  cracked  wheezy  voice  which  extreme  obesity  and  constant 
attacks  of  asthma  had  made  habitual  to  her.  ^  Selling  rny 
mother^a  furniture  I  gracious  heavens ! '  and  from  the  sour  expres- 
sion in  Miss  Lamplough's  &ce  it  did  not  appear  that  she  was 
likely  to  be  over-affectionate  to  her  new  sister-in-law. 

But  Mrs.  Lamplough  did  not  intend  to  let  herself  be  snubbed 
by  her  new  relative.  She  laid  down  her  pencil  and  advanced  to  meet 
her.  ^  I  suppose  this  is  your  sister,  Daniel,'  she  said, '  although  you 
have  not  introduced  her  to  me.  You  find  me  aU  in  confusion,  my 
dear  Florizella ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  deferred  your 
visit  a  little ;  still,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you.' 

Miss  Lamplough  submitted  to  be  kissed  with  a  sulky  grunt, 
and  offensively  repeated  some  remark  concerning  her  mother's  fur- 
niture, and  what  was  wrong  with  it. 

*  Oh,  as  to  the  furniture,'  said  Mrs.  Lamplough  with  a  very 
sweet  smile,  *  of  course,  if  dear  Daniel  values  it  for  his  mother's 
sake,  I  should  not  dream  of  selling  any  of  it ;  but  you  must  confess 
that  it  is  very  ugly,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  But  perhaps 
we  could  not  expect  any  great  refinement  from  her,  poor  woman, 
could  we  ? ' 

Now,  the  late  Mrs.  Lamplough  had,  at  an  early  period  of  her 
career^  been  engaged  in  the  useful  but  homely  occupation  of  dis- 
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pensing  batter  and  eggs  behind  the  connter  in  her  husband's  diop 
in  Southampton  Bow,  and  Miss  Lamplough,  who  was  always  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  humiliating  fact,  felt  the  sting  of  the  allusion  and 
was  silenced. 

Mr.  Lamplough,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  little  passage 
of  arms  between  the  ladies  of  his  family  with  an  amused  smile, 
not  altogether  displeased  to  find  that  his  elegant  wife  had  the  best 
of  it,  here  called  out  to  Dorcas,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
upstairs,  to  send  the  housemaid  into  the  drawing-room  to  move 
the  furniture  back  into  its  place  again,  and  to  replace  the  yellow 
muslin  bag  on  the  chandelier. 

And  thus  ended  Mrs.  Lamplough's  fruitless  attempt  at  beauti- 
fying and  reforming  her  new  home. 

It  so  happened  that  Juliet  Travers  did  not  go  to  the  cricket- 
match  at  all.  After  Flora  had  gone  off  in  high  and  somewhat 
artificial  spirits  in  Captain  Hartley's  phaeton,  Juliet  had  received  a 
note  from  Lady  Caroline  Skinflint  announcing  her  inability  to  go 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  sick-headache,  so  she  resigned  herself  not 
at  all  unwillingly  to  a  quiet  day  alone. 

Great  was  her  astonishment  when,  early  in  the  afternoon,  a 
visitor  was  announced — none  other  than  Mrs.  Lamplough. 

Mrs.  Lamplough,  arrayed  in  lace  and  satin  and  gorgeous 
appitrel,  and  a  wonderful  Parisian  bonnet,  came  towards  her  with 
outstretched  lavender-kid  hands,  and  with  the  most  delighted  and 
empressS  manner,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  ever  passed  between 
them. 

'  My  dearest  Juliet  I  how  fortunate  I  am  to  find  you  alone,  and 
how  nice  to  think  of  having  a  chat  with  you,  my  dear  girl  I  I 
knew  you  would  not  wish  me  to  stand  upon  ceremony  with  jou ; 
of  course,  being  a  bride,'  with  a  little  affected  giggle,  *  I  ought,  I 
suppose,  to  have  waited  for  you  to  have  called  upon  me  first,  but 
between  you  and  me,  dearest,  I  felt  that  there  could  be  no  such 
formalities,  and  I  was  so  very  anxious  to  see  you ; '  and  she  took 
hold  of  Juliet's  hands  and  made  as  if  she  would  have  kissed  her. 

Juliet  had  half  risen  from  her  chair,  and  looked  and  listened  to 
her  stepmother  in  positive  amazement. 

It  passed  through  her  mind  to  wonder  at  the  various  phases  of 
human  nature  which  were  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  her. 
What  could  this  woman  be  made  of  to  be  smiling  and  &wning 
upon  Her,  and  calling  her  by  loving  names,  as  if  the  memory  of 
their  last  interview  were  wholly  wiped  out  of  her  mind  ? 

Could  she  be  neither  a  sincere  friend  nor  even  an  honest 
enemy?  The  straightforwardness  of  her  own  nature  revolted 
against  the  duplicity  of  the  other. 
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She  drew  back  a  little  coldly  from  the  proffered  embrace. 

^  I  am  snrprised,  I  confess/  she  said^  with  hesitation ;  '  I  did 
not  think — I  did  not  imagine  that  after  our  last  interview — ' 

'  Ah^  my  dear,  but  I  am  not  one  that  can  bear  malice/  ex- 
claimed her  visitor  with  easy  self-possession,  sinking  down  into  the 
cushiony  depths  of  an  easy-chair.  '  You  know  I  was  always  warm- 
hearted ;  my  feelings  always  carry  me  away ;  my  sensibility,  as  I 
often  say,  is  a  snare  to  me,  a  positive  snare ;  often,  where  prudence 
would  keep  me  back,  my  heart,  Juliet,  carries  me  forward  with  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm.  I  positively  cwn/n/>t  keep  up  a  little  quarrel 
with  anyone  I  love — to  forgive  and  forget  is  ever  my  motto.' 

'  There  are  some  offences  so  deep,  Mrs.  Lamplough,'  answered 
Juliet,  sternly, '  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  years  to  forgive  them, 
and  to  forget  them  is  perhaps  impossible.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Lamplough  was  silent  for  a  minute,  looking 
keenly  at  her.  Juliet  was  standing  with  her  face  turned  slightly 
away  &om  her,  and  her  eyes  bent  down  upon  the  pages  of  a  book 
upon  the  table  with  which  her  slender  fingers  were  trifling. 

Through  Mrs.  Lamplough's  mind  there  passed  a  rapid  delibera- 
tion as  to  what  was  the  best  course  for  her  to  pursue.  Here 
was  a  woman  with  whom  it  bdioved  her  at  all  risks -to  keep 
on  good  terms;  her  own  position  in  London  society  depended 
in  a  great  measure  upon  her  stepdaughter.  She  was  bent  upon 
entering  into  fashionable  society,  and  Juliet's  house  was  the 
threshold  and  stepping-stone  by  which  alone  she  knew  how  to 
attain  that  coveted  paradise.  Time  enough  to  cast  her  off  and 
to  quarrel  with  her  by  and  by  when  she  had  made  good  her  own 
footing  within  the  charmed  circle;  but  for  the  present,  for  the 
next  year  probably,  Juliet's  goodwill  and  Juliet's  invitations  and 
introductions  were  an  absolute  necessity  to  her  existence. 

She  had  hoped  to  have  established  herself  upon  her  old  footing 
with  her  stepdaughter  by  a  few  affectionate  words  and  caresses ;  it 
would  have  been  much  pleasanter  and  much  easier  to  have  ignored 
the  stormy  words  that  had  pasesd  between  them,  and  to  have 
avoided  all  reference  to  disagreeable  subjects.  But  as  Juliet  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  let  things  slide  into  such  easy  grooves,  there 
were  other  means  at  her  disposal  which  she  must  perforce  employ. 

*  Why  are  you  so  vindictive  to  me,  Juliet  ? '  she  said,  looking 
fixedly  at  her  stepdaughter.  ^  I  really  cannot  see  what  you  are  to 
gain  by  making  an  enemy  of  me.' 

'  An  enemy  1 '  repeated  Juliet,  turning  round  upon  her  with  a 
heightened  colour,  ^  I  would  far  rather  have  an  open  enemy  than  a 
fiedfie  fidend.' 

'  Fie,  fie,  Juliet ! '  putting  up  both  her  hands  in  front  of  her 
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&ce ;  ^  what  ugly  words  to  apply,  to  me  I  My  dear,  how  can  you 
think  I  should  wish  to  be  anything  but  most  fond  of  yoa  ?  It  is 
true  that  circumstances  have  perhaps  given  me  more  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  your  life — ^' 

'  Use  your  knowledge,'  broke  in  Juliet  passionately,  'do  your 
worst ;  I  defy  you  to  harm  me.' 

'  Well^  I  Taigkt  do  you  a  great  deal  of  harm,  Juliet,'  answered 
Mrs.  Lamplough,  with  a  glitter  in  her  blue  eyes  that  vras  almost  a 
threat.  '  I  might,  of  course,  take  away  your  character — it  does  not 
take  much  to  do  tliat  for  a  fellow  woman  nowadays,  if  one  has  tk 
inclination ;  but,  my  dear,  why  should  you  imagine  that  I  wish  to 
do  so  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Juliet,  your  happiest  and  best  plan  is  to 
give  me  a  kiss  and  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  we  will  say  so 
more  about  it.  Of  course,  you  believe  that  I  did  you  a  very 
unkind  turn  in  stopping  that  letter — ^well,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  bat 
there  is  no  real  harm  done ;  you  are  married,  and  rich,  and  sought 
after,  and  your  husband  does  not  bother  you.  Why  ^ould  he  or 
anyone  else  ever  know  that  the  Colonel  Fleming  who  comes  to  your 
house  now  is  an  old  lover  for  whom  you  are  hankering  ?  WiU  such 
knowledge  improve  yoiur  position  or  your  happiness  ?' 

Juliet  did  not  answer,  bitterly  feeling  the  truth  of  her  words, 
and  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  indeed  best  for  her  to 
be  friends  with  this  woman,  who  held  her  secret  so  cruelly  in  her 
power ;  and  yet  an  outraged  turmoil  of  pride  and  anger  kept  her 
silent. 

Mrs.  Lamplough  looked  at  her  for  a  few  minutes,  watching  the 
efiect  of  her  words,  and  then  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh : — 

*  If  you  are  so  obstinately  silent,  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  I 
am  indeed  in  the  way  this  afternoon ;  possibly,  as  you  are  akne 
to-day,  you  are  expecting  a  favoured  visitor,  or  perhaps,  like  the 
lovers  in  the  French  plays,  he  fled  at  my  inopportime  entrance,  and 
is  hidden  behind  the  window-curtains.' 

The  gnat-bite  answered  where  the  open  stab  had  failed.  Juliet 
turned  round  to  her  like  a  wounded  creature. 

^  For  heaven's  sake,'  she  cried,  ^  spare  me  such  cruel  pleasantries. 
My  life  is  as  innocent  as  yours,  and  you  know  it ;  and  if  my  heart 
is  guilty,  you  know  better  than  anyone  how  far  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning  I  am.  Say  nothing  more  about  this  subject  to  me, 
I  entreat  you ;  it  is  an  insult  to  me  to  allude  to  it,  and — ^perhap^ 
you  are  right — let  us  be  friends ;  it  will  be  better,  possibly,  for 
us  all.' 

*  Ah,  there  is  my  own  dear  girl  I '  cried  Mrs.  Lamplough,  with 
an  easy  return  to  her  usual  gushing  manner.  '  I  knew  you  would 
be  sensible  and  let  this  little  cloud  blow  over,  and  leave  us  nothing 
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but  fair  blue  skies.  Come,  sit  down  beside  me,  and  give  me  a 
kiss,  detkrest.' 

She  drew  her  stepdaughter  down  into  a  seat  close  to  her,  and 
kissed  her  impassive  cheek  with  a  sort  of  clinging  rapture  that 
almost  made  Juliet  shudder.  ^  As  if  I  ever  could  believe  any 
naughty  bad  things  of  you,  my  dear  girl !  Pray  don't  imagine  me 
to  be  such  an  unkind  creature,  I  who  am  so  fond  of  you.  And 
now  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  ever  again ;  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.' 

With  an  eflTort  Juliet  roused  herself  to  talk  of  ordinary  topics — 
to  ask  her  when  she  had  come  to  town,  how  she  liked  her  new 
home  and  her  new  life — and  by  degrees,  as  the  bride's  new  hopes 
and  aims  and  ambitions  became  revealed  to  her,  Juliet  began  to 
understand  what  was  to  be  her  part  of  the  contract  of  peace  be- 
tween them,  and  what  was  the  price  she  was  expected  to  pay  in 
order  to  ensure  her  silence  upon  the  one  subject  on  which  alone 
she  was  vulnerable — ^numberless  invitations  to  her  own  house,  and 
introductions  to  the  houses  of  her  friends.  It  would  be  a  bore,  of 
course,  but  Juliet  was  cheerfully  prepared  to  do  her  best ;  and  she 
could  not  help  admiring  the  skilful  cunning  which  had  enabled 
her  stepmother  to  turn  everything  so  satisfactorily  to  her  own  ends, 
and  to  make  use  of  her  so  cleverly  as  a  stepping-stone  to  attain  her 
own  objects  and  desires. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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We  poets,  when  suddenly  summoned  away 

From  ^e  world's  petty  sphere  to  the  region  of  rhyme. 
The  importunate  call  at  a  moment  obey, 

To  indulge  in  the  playful  or  grasp  the  sublime. 
IVe  indited  impromptus  again  and  agaiD> 

While  bewildered — it  matters  not  how  or  by  whom ; 
I  can  write  at  my  club,  on  the  boat,  in  a  trsdn ; — 

But  I  never  can  write  with  a  wasp  in  the  room. 

Tis  twilight.    The  suburbs  are  tranquil  and  calm 

(Ajid  my  own  is  as  tranquil  and  calm  as  the  rest). 
So  I  sit  by  my  lattice,  inhaling  the  balm 

That  is  borne  on  the  zephyr — ^methinks  from  the  west. 
I  am  far  from  the  haunts  and  the  passions  of  men, 

Among  birds  in  high  feather  and  roses  in  bloom  ; — 
What  an  idyll  to-night  could  I  give  to  my  pen  ! 

But  I  never  could  write  with  a  wasp  in  the  room. 

From  Flora's  dominion,  ah  I  why  should  he  roam, 

To  invade — and  imbidden — ^Apollo's  domain  ? 
I  opine  that  his  object  in  tracking  me  home 

Is  to  drive  the  gay  anapeests  out  of  my  brain. 
Fly  away,  pretty  guest,  fly  away  from  the  shade  I 

^Tis  philosophers  only  that  bask  in  the  gloom. 
I  have  money  to  earn,  there  is  verse  to  be  made ; 

And  I  never  can  write  with  a  wasp  in  the  room. 

Not  gone  ?    Very  well,  then;  'tis  war  to  the  knife. 

I  appeal  to  the  tUtima  ratio  of  kings. 
I  have  proffered  you  liberty.    Look  to  your  life  I 

Gotten  handkerchiefs  knotted  are  dangerous  things. 
If  that  weapon  should  ful,  thei'e  are  others  in  store : 

I've  a  poker,  a  shovel,  some  tongs,  and  a  broom. 
I  am  eager  for  work,  as  I  told  you  before ; 

And  I  never  can  write  livith  a  wasp  in  the  room. 

Tb  finished :  retributive  justice  is  dealt. 

You  may  think  me  severe,  but  it's  one  of  my  ways ; 
For,  when  once  an  antipathy  comes  to  be  felt, 

It  is  felt  evermore  to  the  end  of  our  days. 
When  my  own  shaU  be  ended — it  matters  not  how — 

They  may  carve  on  the  marble  that  graces  my  tomb : 
'  He  was  not  a  bad  poet,  as  poets  go  now : 

But  he  never  could  write  with  a  wasp  in  the  room  I ' 
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BY  JAMES   PAYK. 

I  AM  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  engaged  for  nearly  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  '  scholastic  pursuits.'    The  rest  of  the  time  is 
allotted  to  our  vacations.    Some  people — parents,  guardians,  and 
the  hirelings  of  the  press — think  that  is  a  long  stretch  of  holiday. 
This  is  a  free  country,  and  folks  have  a  right  to  think  what  they 
pleafie.     I  have  no  objection  to  it  whatever,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
express  their  ideas  in  public.   If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  the  cur — 
I  mean,  the  principal  blemish  of  modem  civilisation,  I  should  say 
it  was  publicity.    Nothing  can  be  done  now,  (and,  what  is  worse, 
even  left  undone,)  but  it  must  be  written  about  in  the  newspapers — 
and  in  the  penny  newspapers.     When  the  *  Times '  cost  fivepence, 
and  the  *  Morning  Post '  was  the  only  gentlemanly  alternative, 
well  was  let  alone — ^now  everybody  is  interfering  with  the  'well,' 
under  the  pretence  of  finding  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.    There  is 
no  subject  too  sacred  for  the  Penny  Press  to  handle,  and  I  need 
not  say  that  the  subject  suffers  from  such  treatment.     The  most 
venerable  and  time-hallowed  doctrine  gets  smirched  and  looks 
the  worse  for  wear  when  it  emerges  from  the  Daily  Eubadub.    I 
could  mention  much  more  solemn  questions  that  have  suffered  in 
this  way,  and  from  its  eulogy  quite  as  much  as  its  depreciation — 
yet  what  I  have  in  my  mind  at  present  is  the  topic  of  education. 
I  don't  mean  the  sort  of  education  which  is  supplied  by  School 
Boards — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  india-rubber 
catapults ;  nor  that  which  is  purveyed  by  middle-class  institutions — 
Latin,  mathematics,  modem  tongues,  radicalism,  and  infidelity  ; 
but  the  curriculum  (or  course  of  study)  that  has  been  for  ages 
pursued  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  England,  and  to  prosecute 
which  so  many  royal  and  pious  founders  have  lavished  their  trea- 
sure [after  death]  in  the  establishment  of  our  universities.     The 
way  in  which  I  have  seen  the  noble  topic  of  classical  education 
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discussed  in  the  daily  papers  is  caiculated  to  bring  the  bluah  of 

shame  into  the  cheek  of ^well,  anybody's  cheek.    The  classical 

establishment  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  what  are  termed  by  their  frequent- 
ers ^Seminaries,'  ^Academies/  ^Educational  Institutes' and  the 
like ;  these  bear  the  same  relation  [so  I  need  not  say  by  no 
means  a  near  one]  to  our  really  high-class  schools  that  respecta- 
bility bears  to  aristocracy;  they  are  very  well  in  their  way,  no 
doubt,  and  perhaps  are  adapted  to  the  class  for  which  they  are 
designed ;  but  my  school — ^the  High  School  of  Kotherbury — has  no 
connection  with  them.  I  do  not  say  that  Botherbury  is  in  the 
same  rank  with  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  the  great  PuUic  Schools ; 
but  it  is  my  endeavour  to  make  it  so,  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  I  shall  succeed.  We  sent  up  a  Bifle  team  to  Wimbledon  the 
other  day,  and  secured  the  fifth  place ;  and  one  of  our  boys  was 
the  second  best  shot  of  all.  We  have  an  eleven  that  I  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  see  play  a  game  at  cricket  at  Lord's  before  all 
London.  They  are  not  boys,  says  Carker,  to  make  much  of  a 
competitive  examination  at  Burlington  House,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self they  are  tio^.  Carker  is  the  head  of  the  new  Collegiate 
School  at  Botherbury,  and  some  persons  call  him  a  rival  of  mine. 
You  might  as  well  call  a  street  preacher  the  rival  of  a  Philosopher 
of  the  Porch. 

Our  systems  are  diametrically  opposite.     Carker's  object  is  to 
*  turn  out ' — that  is  his  very  phrase,  and  significant  enough ;  it  re- 
minds one  of  a  carpenter's  shop — to  turn  out  lads  that  may  be 
useful  members  of  society;  lads  that  can  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them  [I  am  quoting  his  own  words]  when  th^ 
travel  by  railway ;  lads  that  understand  something  not  only  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  their  own  country,  but  of  the  industries 
and  scientific  discoveries  that  have  made  it  what  it  is.    I  have 
heard  him  talk  by  the  hour  in  this  ridiculous  strain.    Now,  my 
boys  are  fitted  for  society  in  quite  another  way.    They  may  not 
understand  blocks  and  pulleys,  or  the  principle  by  which  pumps 
and  boilers  are  actuated ;  they  may  not  have  studied  Shakespeare, 
though  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  ignorant  of  him,  for  I  always 
make  a  point  of  selecting  his  most  admired  speeches  on  Founder's 
day  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  and  Greek ;  my  great  test  of  Ute- 
rary  merit  in  a  modem,  i.e.  a  British,  author  is  to  turn  him  into 
Latin  verse  or  Greek  iambics ;  if  that  can  be  done  with  him, 
he  is  sound — it  is  like  ringing  a  guinea ;  whereas  to  read  English 
in  the  original  is  like  eating  food  uncooked.     My  boys  have  a 
more  cultivated   taste,  and  even  those  who  have  no  taste  have 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  *the  Tone.'      If  there  is  one 
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thing  on  which  the  High  School  of  Eotherbury  has  a  right  to  pride 
itself,  it  is  its  *  Tone.'  There  is  an  Eton  tone,  a  Harrow  tone,  and 
a  Bugby  tone,  each  of  which  is  much  in  demand  with  parents  and 
guardians,  and  fetches,  some  vulgar  persons  affirm,  a  fancy  price ; 
but  the  tone  of  Botherbury  is  equally  high — quite  a  soprano  among 
tones,  as  our  Vicar-choral  calls  it  [for  we  have  a  cathedral  at 
Rotherbury],  and  it  is  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  cheap.  If  any- 
thing goes  wrong  with  any  of  my  boys,  such  as  his  being  plucked 
in  his  matricidation  at  college,  or  at  his  examination  for  a  com- 
mission, I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  though  he  may 
be  idle  and  ignorant,  and  not  likely  to  make  a  figure  in  any  calling 
[from  the  initial  difficulty  of  entering  it],  he  has  still  acquired 

'the  tone.'     Nothing  can  rob  him  of  that,  thank I  won't  say 

'  thank  Heaven,'  because  it  is  a  hxmian  invention  after  all ;  I  con- 
fine myself  to  saying  ^  thank  goodness.'     When  house  and  land  are 
gone  and  spent,  learning  is  not  always  found  to  be  the  sheet  an- 
chor it  is  represented  to  be ;  but  even  if  a  man  has  to  sweep  a 
crossing  he  can  keep  his  tone.     Carker,  who  is  coarse  in  his  style 
of  argument  [the  result  of  his  own  defective  education],  has  observed 
upon  this  that  it  is  a  pity  that  his  tone  can't  keep  Aim.     Well, 
of  course  it  is  a  pity ;  but  I  would  rather  die  of  starvation,  at  least 
I  would  rather  any  Rotherbury  boy  should  do  so,  than  that  he 
should  lose  so  distinctive  a  feature.     Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  could 
do  it  if  he  would.     You  may  shake  [I  forget  the   exact  words 
of  the  little  poem,  but  they  are  to  this  eflFect],  you  may  shake, 
you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will,  but  the  scent  of  the  roses 
will  cling  round  it  still.     Carker  sometimes  inquires  in  his  rude 
way :  '  But  what  is  the  tone  ?     In  what  does  it  consist  ?  '    Indeed, 
he  once  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  inquire,  *WTiether  it  would 
wash  ? '    I  reply  :  '  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  don't  pretend  to  explain  it 
^  you »  you  must  feel  it  yourself  to  know  it ;  it  is  a  subtle  essence 
that  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  Botherbury  High  School.   It  is  also 
to  be  found  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  some  half-dozen  other  localities 
in  our  favoured  England.     I  can  only  describe  it  by  its  effects.' 
He  replies,' that  it  must  therefore  be  something  like  the  Cheltenham 
waters.     But  the  tone  is  not  to  be  got  at  Cheltenham ;  only  at 
the  above-mentioned  public  schools  and  Rotherbury. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  be  thus  explanatory  because  my  story, 
or  at  least  the  moral  of  it,  depends  upon  the  relation  that  the 
various  systems  of  education  in  England  bear  to  one  another,  and 
illustrates  the  weakness  of  one  of  them.  It  may  be  argued  by 
some  that  I  am  violating  the  sanctity  of  friendship  in  the  revelation 
I  shall  presently  make ;  but  to  that  I  have  two  replies  to  make : — 
(1)  tJiat  in  times  when  there  are  traitors  in  our  very  camp,  when 
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one  of  the  most  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  England  (IL  L.)* 
has  asserted  that  a  classical  education  is  dear  at  any  price,  all 
other  considerations  must  give  way  to  those  of  principle ;  and  (2) 
the  story  is  really  too  good  to  be  suppressed. 

We  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  to  be  Metropolitan  at  Rotherbmy ; 
though  perhaps  we  are  something  better :  but  we  are  very  far  from 
being  Provincial.  The  town  is  large,  and  has  a  history.  It 
possesses,  as  I  have  said,  a  cathedral,  with  its  dean  and  chapter ;  a 
very  fine  body  of  men,  who  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  Daily  Rubadub :  a  High  School  [my  school],  and  a  Colle- 
giate School,  the  'President'  of  which  is  Mr.  Carker.  [The  idea  of 
a  school  having  a  president  is  hateful  to  a  properly-constituted  mind, 
it  almost  suggests  a  republic — ^but  that  is  a  detail.]  The  dean  and 
chapter  represent  of  course  the  aristocracy  of  the  place :  perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  put  in  some  small  claim  to  learning;  and 
Carker  puts  in  a  claim,  whether  it  is  allowed  or  not,  to  practical 
intelligence.  His  school  is  a  model,  his  system  perfect,  his  boys 
marvels.  His  house  has  all  the  newest  improvements — ^hot  air 
everywhere,  hot  water  everywhere,  and  the  bad  air  let  oflF  [like 
smoke]  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  His  sitting-rooms  are  so  scien- 
tifically ventilated  that  when  I  dine  with  him  [and  he  is  veiy 
hospitable]  I  always  wear  two  waistcoats  and  two  pairs  of  continu- 
ations* In  the  vacations  we  dine  with  one  another  a  good  deal. 
We  have  a  club,  called  the  Minerva  Club,  which  during  that 
halcyon  period  meets  every  week  at  the  houses  of  the  different 
members,  and  a  very  pleasant  institution  it  is.  On  the  last 
Saturday  of  the  summer  holidays  we  met  at  Carker's  :  and  it  was 
an  occasion  that  none  of  the  party  are  likely  to  forget. 

There  was  the  dean,  whose  name  as  a  commentator  was  once  of 
European  reputation,  but  who  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  bas 
rested  on  his  laurels  ;  he  wishes  it  to  be  imderstood,  however,  that 
he  is  meditating  a  treatise  upon  the  Digamma,  which  will  throw 
quite  a  novel  light  upon  that  exciting  question.  He  is  a  sound 
divine  and  politician,  but  a  little  apt  to  be  led  away  by  specious 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  education ;  and  Carker  was  in  the 
habit  [please  to  mark  the  use  of  the  past  tense]  of  earwigging 
him.  Another  of  our  party  was  Canon  Chasuble,  whose  exhaustive 
article  on  *  Vestments '  in  the  Quarterly  was  so  widely  spoken  of 
that  it  brought  him  under  the  especial  notice  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court ;  he  entertains  the  theory  that  '  attire '  and  '  colour '  are  the 

>  I  have  only  to  say  of  this  astounding  act  that  I  think  it  only  Ics8  monstrons— 
and  that  because  of  the  emoluments  that  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  lattei 
^v^^ — ^^^^  ^^^  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  be,  if  he  were  to 
throw  off  his  mitre  and  request  deacon's  orders  from  Mr.  Spui^eon. 
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keystones  of  civilisation,  and  even  religion.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale  is  the  savage,  black  and  without  garments :  at  the  other  [I 
believe]  the  Archimandrite  [or  some  such  name]  of  Mesopotamia, 
whom  he  secretly  regards  as  the  head  of  the  Ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  universe.  There  were  half  a  dozen  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
cathedral  clergy,  and  one  stranger  [a  guest  of  our  host's].  Professor 
Hammergammer,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  of  whom  I  will 
only  say,  in  view  of  the  admirable  contrivances  for  getting  hot 
water  [and  I  have  no  doubt  soap]  in  Carker's  establishment,  that 
he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  advantages.  He  spoke  English,  if 
not  well,  with  extreme  volubility  ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  dean,  out 
of  courtesy,  and  also  because  he  was  a  little  deaf,  assented  to  many 
of  his  opinions,  to  which,  if  he  had  caught  them  more  distinctly,  he 
would  have  offered  an  unflinching  opposition.  For  example,  the 
Professor  contended  that  man  was  originally  a  puflF-ball  blown  from 
the  planet  Venus,  which  by  evolution  [through  the  mushroom]  had 
by  degrees  attained  to  his  present  stage,  which  was  itself  only  of  a 
temporary  nature.  The  ideas  he  expressed  at  table  were  in  other 
respects  so  peculiar,  that  I  was  glad  Mrs.  Carker  happened  to  be 
on  a  visit  to  her  relations,  so  that  all  present  were  of  the  male 
sex.  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  amusing,  and  main- 
tained with  an  admirable  gravity,  which  entirely  took  in  his 
opponent,  an  argument  with  Chasuble  that  a  body  of  mounted 
ecclesiastics  should  be  attached  to  every  Christian  church ;  when 
he  said  that  the  trappings  should  be  especially  gorgeous  and  signi- 
ficant, it  could  be  seen  in  Chasuble's  eye  that  he  saw  something  in  it. 
He  has  always  had  a  good  word  for  Hammergammer  since,  and  our 
Vicar-choral  [who  has  a  very  pretty  wit]  says  that  that  philosopher 
'  sought  the  bubble  Reputation  at  the  Canon's  mouth,'  and  foimd  it. 
But  it  was,  as  usual,  after  dinner  that  the  conversation  flowed 
[especially  from  Hammergammer]  fast  and  freest.  It  was  for 
some  time  in  vain  that  our  host  endeavoured  to  turn  it  into  his 
favourite  channel,  *  The  Boy,'  a  subject  I  myself  always  avoid  in 
company,  whereas  Carker  delights  in  what  is  termed  among  the 
vulgar  '  talking  shop.'  He  and  I  were  the  only  two  persons  who, 
as  it  happened,  had  no  boys  of  their  own,  and  had  probably  no 
great  interest  in  those  of  other  people. 

*  It  has  been  observed.  Professor,'  remarked  Carker  to  the 
canon,  '  by  a  great  philosophic  poet  of  our  country,  that  the  "  boy 
is  father  to  the  man." ' 

*  Indeed,'  said  Hammergammer,  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
*  now  in  my  country  the  theory  is  quite  the  other  way.' 

But  even  that  didn't  stop  Carker.  He  went  off  at  score  about 
his  wonderful  boys,  as  though  I  didn't  know  all  about  them,  and 
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as  though  the  other  people  cared.  The  boy,  he  said,  when  wild, 
aud  especially  in  herds,  is  a  fearful  animal :  more  cruel  than  the 
wolf,  more  cunning  than  the  fox,  and  more  obstinate  than  the 
badger.  For  centuries  all  attempts  to  tame  him  have  failed — ^that 
is,  amongst  the  upper  classes^  for  where  cudgels  and  ^  other  seda- 
tives '  were  resorted  to,  as  among  the  lower,  it  was  true  they  had 
had  the  happiest  effects — ^and  nothing  more  was  hoped  for  than 
some  mitigation  of  his  ferocity.  The  sole  cause  of  the  popularity 
of  schools  among  parents  was  that  they  took  their  boys  away  from 
home ;  the  higher  price  they  paid  for  this  relief,  the  more  highly 
they  estimated  it,  and  hence  the  great  reputation  of  our  pubUc 
schools.  I  dissented  of  course  with  some  warmth,  but  Carker  protested 
that  he  meant  nothing  personal,  since  the  High  School  of  Rotherbury 
was  not  considered  one  of  the  public  schools,  and  never  would  be. 
I  could  have  knocked  him  down  with  his  own  claret  jug,  but  I 
restrained  myself;  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
evening,  and  especially  to  give  a  foreigner  the  impression  that  an 
English  clergyman  could  give  way  to  temper. 

*  In  our  more  extensive  schools^  Professor,'  continued  Carker, 
^  there  is  absolutely  no  discipline.  That  effete  and  odious  instru- 
ment the  birch  is  indeed  freely  used,  but  not  as  a  deterrent.' 

*  How  then  ? — ^as  a  tonic  ? '  inquired  Hammergammer. 

*  You  mistake  me.  I  mean,  the  boys  don't  care  for  it ;  they 
joke  about  it ;  they  make  cricket  matches  of  elevens  who  have 
been  flogged  against  elevens  who  have  not  been  flogged.  That  is 
what  is  called  "  the  Tone  "  at  our  public  schools.' 

Flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  this ;  *  You  are  misrepresenting 
facts,  Carker,'  said  I,  with  dignity. 

*  Scarcely  facts,  my  good  fellow,'  answered  he,  with  his  coarse 
laugh  ;  *  say  rather  fancies — ^shadows  ;  the  Tone,  Professor,  has 
been  already  prefigured  in  the  classics  as  Vox  et  jprcsterea  nihil 
—except  an  occasional  echo.' 

I  knew  what  he  meant — ^that  the  High  School  had  not  got  the 
real  thing,  but  only  the  imitation  ;  the  apple  instead  of  the  guava. 
But  I  was  determined  not  to  lose  my  self-respect. 

*  The  old  system,'  continued  Carker,  *  has  no  eflBcacy ;  it  pro- 
fesses to  appeal  to  feelings  which  do  not,  in  fact,  exist.  The  boy 
is  not  a  sentimental  animal,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
represent  him  as  such.' 

*  I  have  read  "  Tom  Brown,'* '  said  the  Professor,  smiling. 

*  Just  so,  and  also,  I  dare  say,  the  "  Voyage  to  Lilliput"  The 
little  men  are  as  real  in  one  book  as  in  the  other.  The  notion  of 
giving  boys  authority  over  one  another  is  preposterous,  and  pro- 
duces whole  generations  of  prigs.' 
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*That  is  what  you  call  your  monitorial  system?'  observed 
Hammergammer. 

*  Yes,'  said  I, '  it  is  a  most  admirable  one.' 

^  And  has  one  most  admirable  advantage,'  added  Carker.  '  It  is 
the  cheapest  conceivable.  It  is  as  though  we  should  abolish  the  Police 
force,  and  trust  to  the  dangerous  classes  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
one  another ;  imagine  what  a  saving  that  would  make  in  the  rates.' 

*  On  the  other  hand,'  observed  I,  *  there  should  be  some  diflfer- 
ence  between  a  school  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  a  juvenile 
reformatory.' 

'There  generally  is,'  said  Carker  ;  'and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
reformatory.  The  system  of  my  good  friend  here  [and  he  nodded 
in  my  direction]  is  to  let  his  boys  run  loose ;  he  trusts  to  their 
good  instincts  ;  and  dispenses  with  supervision  except  in  the  hours 
of  study.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  the  incarnations  of  mischief. 
Ask  the  dean  yonder  who  smashed  his  St.  Peter  [in  the  cathedral 
window]  with  a  cricket  ball  ?  Ask  the  Canon  who  killed  his  cat  ? 
Ask  our  friend  the  Vicar-choral  who  gives  nuts  to  his  young  singers 
to  prevent  them  doing  justice  to  the  anthem  ?  The  answer  is  in 
each  case, '  One  of  those  High  School  boys.'  Now,  wy  boys  are  not 
mischievous  for  the  same  reason  that  a  dumb  man  does  not  swear, 
or  a  blind  one  read  French  novels — ^they  have  not  the  opportunity. 
They  are  so  well  looked  after  by  my  large  staff  of  assistant-masters, 
not  one  to  every  forty  boys,  as  in  the  public  schools,  but  one  to 
every  fourteen — that,  with  every  inclination  to  go  wrong  [no  doubt], 
they  are  as  good  as  gold.  The  motto  of  my  establishment  is, 
'Prevention  is  better  than  cure.'  There  is  no  smoke  without  fire, 
but  here  we  have  no  smoke.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  Hammerganmier ;  '  I  want  a  cigar.' 
You  should  have  seen  Carker's  face  as  he  looked  at  his  curtains. 

*  If  you  don't  mind  going  upstairs,  Professor,  to  one  of  the 
dormitories ^ 

'  But  I  mind  that  very  much.  When  I  have  done  my  dinner  I 
want  to  sit  still ;  and  above  all  things  I  want  tobacco.'  It  was 
clear  that  Carker  had  made  the  Professor  angry  [and  no  wonder] 
with  that  long  eulogium  upon  his  Collegiate  Establishment. 
*  You  surely  keep  some  cigars  in  the  house  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  I  do  not ;  but  now  you  mention  the  subject,  I  believe 
there  is  a  box  of  cigars — I  don't  answer  for  their  merits * 

*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  tobacco,'  interrupted  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  '  I  can  smoke  anything,  and  like  it.'  It  rather  amused  us 
to  find  that  the  immaciUate  Carker  kept  cigars. 

'  Where  did  you  get  them  ? '  said  the  Dean,  when  the  box  had 
been  produced.     '  I  sometimes  take  a  cigar  myself.'    It  was  very 
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curious^  but  so,  it  seemed,  did  we  all,  though  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  noxious  weed  had  made  it-s  appearance  in  the  Minerva  Club. 

'  Well,  the  fact  is,'  stammered  darker,  '  they  are  confiscated 
cigars.  One  of  the  boys  was  discovered  engaged  in  that  demoral- 
ising habit.'  The  smoke  firom  the  whole  party  hid  Carker's 
blushes,  as  he  made  this  admission,  and  the  laughter  of  his  guests 
drowned  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

^  It  seems  that  some  at  least  of  your  boys,  Carker,  are  human,' 
observed  I  good-naturedly. 

*  I  wish  I  could  pay  the  same  compliment  to  your  boys,'  he  an- 
swered sharply.  ^  As  to  mine,  I  acknowledge  that  some  weaknesses 
will  creep  out  even  in  this  establishment.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  that  this  one  did,'  observed  the  Dean,  touching 
his  cigar ;  *  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  tobacco  so  much.' 

^  What  I  contend  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mischief  about 
Day  boys,'  continued  Carker  earnestly ;  ^  there  is  no  bullying,  no 
practical  jo ' 

At  this  moment  the  Dean  blew  up. 

I  use  the  word  advisedly  and  in  its  literal  sense.  The  mouth 
of  that  respectable  divine  emitted  a  sheet  of  fire,  followed  by  a 
tremendous  explosion.  A  similar  roar  followed  from  Canon 
Chasuble.     The  whole  apartment  was  filled  with  smoke  and  flame. 

'  It  is  the  end  of  the  world  I '  observed  Professor  Hammer- 
gammer  excitedly ;  ^  in  that  case  the  Development  Theory  has 
broken  down.' 

*  Good  Heavens ! '  ejaculated  the  Vicar-choral  in  a  demi-semi- 
quaver  ;  '  what  has  happened  to  us  all  ? ' 

*jl  am  afraid,'  faltered  Carker  apologetically, '  you  have  been 
smoking  cracker  cigars.'* 

Thoughtless  persons  may  smile,  but  to  those  present  nothing 
ever  appeared  so  awful  as  this  catastrophe.  Taking  the  import- 
ance and  gravity  of  the  company  into  consideration,  nothing  so 
tremendous,  perhaps,  has  ever  happened  among  a  civilised  com- 
munity. If  the  G-impowder  Plot  had  succeeded  in  blowing  up 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons — there  would  have  been  an  historical 
parallel  to  it :  but  as  it  didn't,  there  isn't. 

People  who  are  always  seeing  'judgments' in  other  people's 
misfortunes  have  called  this  incident  an  example  of  retribution ; 
that  is,  on  Carker,  for  confiscating  the  cigars.  If  Carker  had  been 
blown  up,  there  might  have  been  some  point  in  the  observation ; 
but  he  had  been  talking  so  continually  that  he  had  not  smoked 

*  I  am^Ad  to  say  that  our  noble  Gonserrative  gOTernment  has  this  yeiy  sesnon 
prohibited  the  manufacture  of  these  abominations— dgan  with  a  squib  io  them— -om 
of  which  was  almost  the  cause  of  the  Dean  of  Botherbuiy  losing  his  left  eye. 
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down  to  the  cracker,  and  thereby  escaped.  He  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  state  that  this  was  owing  to  his  own  sagacity,  which 
always  tells  him  where  to  stop. 

However,  not  one  word  has  he  ventured  to  say  since  respecting 
his  immaculate  boys,  and  their  innocence  of  mischief  and  practical 
jokes. 


{See  Frontispiece.) 

Ah  I  haunted  for  ever.    When  daylight  is  waning, 
And  grey  shadows  lengthen  o'er  woodland  and  lea, 

There  gleams  in  my  sight  a  red  stream  that  is  staining 
The  green  nioisy  roots  of  a  hollow  beech-tree. 

Again  I  hear  voices  so  soft  and  so  tender. 

Again  see  the  form  of  one  dearest  to  me, 
Struck  down  by  the  hand  which  had  vowed  to  defend  her, 

Death-white  'neath  the  shade  of  our  own  trysting-tree. 

0  coward  and  fool !    O  false  heart  that  dissembled  I 
Unarmed,  I  stood  patiently  as  they  passed  by ; 

'While  my  jealous  heart  leaped  and  eager  hand  trembled, 
I  fi'amed  the  base  plot  how  my  darling  should  die. 

1  appointed  a  meeting — she  came  on  the  morrow ; 
My  rage  would  not  listen — I  struck  the  mad  blow  j 

That  moment  my  heart  changed  from  anger  to  sorrow, 
I  knelt  by  her  staunching  the  hot  blood's  fierce  flow. 

'  My  brother ! — his  secret — from  tyranny  flying — 

Ah  me  I  'twas  my  fault,  love,  I  held  it  from  thee ; 
lie  trusted  me  only,  and  now  that  I'm  d^ing, 
In  honour,  his  secret  must  die,  love,  with  me.* 

Too  late  for  atonement.    Death's  shadows  were  round  her ; 

She  died  on  my  breast,  and  her  pure  spirit  passed 
From  darkness  and  doubt  and  despair  that  had  bound  her. 

Forgiving  and  faithful  and  true  to  the  last. 

And  out  from  those  shadows  my  spirit  soars  never, 
I  see  them  from  gloaming  to  breaking  of  day ; 

Nor  while  the  light  lingers  shall  pass  from  them  ever, 
Till  life'fl  night  grows  darkest  and  hears  them  away. 
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Catmagnoie ;  or^  tfyt  tBkk^xe^  H^oman  in  prance* 

BT  OEOBOE  AUGUSTUS    SALA. 

I. 

NSW  TBAB's  bat  1840. 

It  was  Captain  Walletville — the  Honourable  Hugh  Hanyer 
Walletville,  formerly  of  a  crack  Hussar  regiment,  third  son  of  the 
Sight  Honourable  Viscount  Swiftsure  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Speedwell  Park,  Rapidtown — who  told  me  the  story  which 
I  am  about  to  relate  to  you.  The  Captain,  when  I  had  the  honour 
to  enjoy  his  pleasant  and  instructive  acquaintance,  had  retired 
from  the  distinguished  corps  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the 
ornament ;  but  he  was  still  in  the  active  service  of  his  sovereign, 
having  been,  indeed,  for  some  years  prior  to  my  knowing  him,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Office  messengers.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  repeat  the  history  of  *  Carmagnole '  as  nearly  as  I  could  in  the 
same  terms  as  those  in  which  I  first  heard  the  tale. 

'  In  the  winter  of  the  year  1839 ' — I  am  quoting  the  Captain — 
^  I  was  temporarily  on  the  Paris  station ;  that  is  to  say,  in  attendance 
on    Her    Britannic    Majesty's    Ambassador    Extraordinary   and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  a  bag  containing  the  ambassadorial  despatches  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  missives  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Ambassador  on  the  other, 
between  the  British  Legation,  in  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris, 
and  the  Port  of  Calais,  and  vice  versa.    Unthinking  people  might 
be  of  opinion  that  such  work  was  by  no  means  onerous.    Bat 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  was,  upon  occasion,  extremely  irksome 
and  unpleasant.     France  in  1839  was  destitute  of  any  railways 
except  the  little  holiday  line  to  Versailles ;  and  all  my  journeys  were 
made  by  roads  which  in  winter  time  were  abominable,  and  through 
a  country  which  was   at  all  times  cheerless  and  uninteresting. 
I  was  often  fain  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  'malU-^posUy  or  in  the 
governmental "  estafette  "  alongside  of  the  courrier  de  dSpeches^  or 
even    to  engage  the  coupi  of  one  of  the  diligencea  of  Messrs. 
Laffitte  et  Caillard.     They  were  horribly  slow,  stuffy,  clumsy,  and 
uncomfortable  conveyances ;  but  they  usually  contrived  to  reach 
their  destination  without  coming  to  grief,  and  one  had  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies.     Perhaps  I  am  speaking  a  little  too 
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figuratively  here.  A  French  tUligence,  thirty-six  years  ago,  was 
anything  but  a  **  small  mercy,"  unless  you  choose  to  call  Noah's  Ark 
one. 

'  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  a  great  many  absurd  stories  about 
the  things  we  messengers  sometimes  carry  in  our  bags  when 
politics  are  dull,  and  diplomatic  correspondence  is  not  very  active. 
1  should  counsel  Jyou  to  disbelieve  the  majority  of  the  stories. 
"  Flying  Seals  "  are  not  so  common  as  you  may  imagine.  For  my 
part,  I  can  confidently  declare  that  I  never  brought  home  **  des- 
patches consisting  of  Strasburg  pie  " — as  has  been  maliciously 
insinuated  by  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray;  that  the  story  of  the 
messenger  who  had  to  insert  twenty-five  pounds  of  composite  candles 
for  conveyance  to  Brussels,  and  for  the  use  of  the  household  of 
Madame  VArribassadrice,  is  a  pure  invention;  and  that  it  is 
equally  libellous  to  report  that  the  messenger  is  occasionally 
requested  to  take  charge,  not  for  actual  bestowal  in  the  "  bag,"  but 
as  accessory  thereto,  of  such  articles  as  a  baby's  bassinet,  or  a  grand 
pianoforte.  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  truth, 
courtesy,  and  justice  if  people,instead  of  spreading  these  preposterous 
canards  about  the  occasionally  eccentric  functions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Foreign  Office  messengers,  were  frankly  to  acknowledge  that 
their  life  is  a  dog's  one,  and  that  they  do  their  duty  zealously  and 
uncomplainingly,  in  all  winds  and  all  weathers,  for  the  not  very 
magnificent  salary  of  four  hundred  a  year,  a  pound  a  day  subsist- 
ence money,  and  railway  expenses  according  to  Bradshaw. 

*  I  was  saying ' — again  I  am  quoting  the  Captain — *  that  apart 
from  the  annoyances  of  foul-weather  journeys,  bad  roads,  rotten 
harness,  spavined  horses,  stupid  aubergistes^  drunken  postilions, 
and  dunderheaded  gevdarTnes — very  often,  almost  a  generation 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  have  I  met,  all  Queen's  messenger  as 
I  was,  with  an  idiotic  police-officer  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  I  must  be  a  spy  of  Marshal  Bliicher — the  Paris  station  was 
not,  in  the  year  1839,  a  remarkably  unpleasant  one.  The  Am- 
bassador was  a  princely  English  nobleman,  Earl  Granville,  whose 
only  care  seemed  to  be  to  make  those  around  him — ^from  his 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  concih*ge  in  his  lodge — happy,  and 
whose  kindly  efibrts  were  invariably  seconded  by  the  admirable 
Ambassadress.  The  Secretary  himself  was  the  accomplished  diplo- 
matist Henry  Bulwer,  the  brother  of  the  illustrious  novelist,  and 
of  whom  all  the  grand  monde  have  since  heard  as  Lord  Dalling. 
The  attacMa — we  had  no  paid  secretaries  in  those  days,  and  the 
salary  of  a  sucking  diplomatist  was  precisely  equal  to  the  half  pay 
of  a  naval  cadet — were  jovial  and  'genial.  There  was  a  capital 
English  club  in  the  Eue  Tronchet, 
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.  Somehow  or  another,  in  the  particukr  '^^^J  "^^^J^^^. 
not  to  all  seeming  care  very  mu^bout  ^^soc^J  ofmy;^^ 
countrymen.   I  cannot  at  thisdistance  oi  w 
came  about,  but  so  it  wa..     Perhaps  ^  ^f?J  *?^^„"Pj^Lg  too 

liarity  with  the  French  ^-f-S- J^l^^^^n  t^^much  'Z^ 
much  feUow-countryman,  too  much  1*6^^^°°'^°  .  g^. 

too  much  cWettm^  too  -^^-^^^;;"^rnrt  iS^ 
At   all  events  I   can  remember  that,  wnue  r.» 
between  the  begirding  of  ^--ber  -d  ^h^^d^^^^^^ 
habitually  avoided  the  English  Club,  the  ^^J*    j^      j  ^„  ^i^,. 

quently  patronised  by  my  c^^^P^t"^^*^^-^;  ^X'    palatial 
lately  compeUed  to  go  there  on  bmnes^the  ^"^^J^^^^ 
edifice  in  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  «»«  P^^^'^i^  ^ 
structure,  adorned  by  a  sculptured  effigy  of  *«  ^^^^^^^ 
Great  Britain,  announces  to  all  and  sundry  ^^l^^^*^.  ^^j^jT^^ 
within  and  the  premises  beyond  are  virtually  withm   w  ^  Sf 
of  the  British  Lion,  and  may  defy  ,^f  V'^^'^u^m     ^e 
^rrumch^ds  that  ever  came  out  of  the  Rue  de  J^^^T""'     ' 
Rue  de  Jerusalem  I  that  ill-omened  name  ba^^^^^  ™«-    ^  *  °T 
of  fact,  it  was  towards  the  thoroughfare  in  question  tbatjy  steps, 
when  i  had  temporarily  deserted  my  native  ^^^■^^^^^^^ 
■    .1  became,  somehow  or  another,  first  f  f^^^y  *J^^*'^*1^^^ 
ultimately  on  terms  of  very  close  friendship  with  a  ^e^ 
Duguet  de  la  Truanderie.     I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  my 
mSv  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  I  S^^  -m«  ?^J^ 
But,  be'it  as  it  may,  the  Fates  had  apparently  made  up  the «  minj 
that  I  was  to  know  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truandene,  and  that  M. 
Duguet  de  la  Truanderie  was  to  know  me.    lou  are  aware  that 
there  is  no  armour  against  Fate;  and  thus  we    became  veiy 

intimate  friends  indeed.  it 

*  He  was  a  very  taU,  well-proportioned,  and  what  you  wouiQ 
term  a  «  fine-looking  "  man.  Aristocratic  I  shrink  from  termmg 
him ;  since  I  have  known  a  great  many  noblemen's  sons  wHo 
might  very  appropriately  have  passed  as  sons  of  cheesemongers  or 
day  labourers ;  but,  if  there  be  anything  "  aristocratic '  m  an  up- 
right, dignified  yet  unaffected,  courteous  yet  somewhat  austere 
bearing,  my  friend  was  certainly  of  patrician  breeding,  if  not  oi 
patrician  birth.  His  features  were  splendidly  formed— hiB  nose 
large  and  aquiline  but  not  unreasonably  promin^t,  his  biow 
smooth  and  lofty,  the  lines  of  his  mouth  firmly  cut ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, I  used  to  notice  about  him  that  his  ears  were  very  smdl 
and  delicately  shaped,  and  that  his  chin  had  the  true  Napoleonic 
or  rounded  Grecian  conformation.  His  eyes— well,  I  scarcely 
care  to  talk  about  those  organs.     You  rarely  saw  them  wide  open ; 
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what  you  did  see  of  them  was  unpleasantly  and  duskily  grey  as  to  the 
pupils,  and  more  unpleasantly  yellow  as  to  what  should  have  been  the 
whites ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  almost  entirely  destitute  both  of 
lashes  and  of  brows.  But  where  will  you  find  a  perfect  face  ?  I  must 
admit  that  these  remarkably  unsatisfsictory  optics  of  his  sometimes 
gave  to  the  countenance  of  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie  an  ex- 
pression closely  resembling  that  of  a  very  firmly  built  dead  wall ; 
but  the  deadest  wall  that  ever  was  built  may  have  a  secret  portal 
in  it — don't  you  remember  the  one  in  the  fa9ade  of  old  Northum- 
berland House  ? — and  the  blank  frontage  of  my  friend's  features 
was  from  time  to  time  illumined  by  a  very  sweet  smile,  and  by  a 
wondrous  play  of  the  muscles  about  the  chin.  I  don't  believe 
that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyesight;  but  I 
fancy  that  he  kept  his  "  peepers  " — as  we  used  to  call  them  in  the 
old  days  of  the  "  P.E."— for  business  purposes.  And  I  shall  very 
speedily  have  to  enlighten  you  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
pursued  by  my  friend  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie.  I  may  com- 
plete this  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance — the  good  old.  gentle- 
man has  been  dead  these  twenty  years,  yet  it  seems  only  yesterday 
that  I  last  met  him — by  mentioning  that  his  face  was  quite  devoid 
of  whisker  or  moustache,  and  that  it  was  wholly  colourless ;  not 
sallow,  mind  you,  nor  by  any  means  cadaverous,  but  of  a  completely 
statuesque  paleness.  I  never  saw  such  a  marble-looking  man.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  pretty  liberal  allowance  of  wrinkles ;  and  if 
those  indices  of  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  are  to  be  allowed  any  credit, 
my  mysterious  friend  should  have  been  between  fifty-five  and  sixty. 
But  how  were  you  to  tell  ?  A  dead  wall  neatly  stuccoed  oflFers  no 
particularly  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  its  age ;  and,  besides,  M. 
Duguet  de  la  Truanderie  had  another  way  of  baffling  conjecture — 
he  wore  a  curly,  well-oiled,  well-combed,  nut-brown  wig ;  and  a  tall, 
beardless,  well-preserved,  well-set-up  Frenchman  with  a  wig  might 
be  sixteen  or  six  hundred  for  aught  you  could  tell  to  the  contrary. 
'The  friendship  which  was  thus  stricken  up  between  us  was,  albeit 
extremely  cordial,  of  a  sufficiently  strange  nature.  I  had  no  notion 
as  to  where  M.  de  la  Truanderie  lived.  He  never  volunteered  any 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  private  residence, 
although  of  his  place  of  business  I  soon  came  to  have  a  very 
adequate  idea.  Eue  de  Jerusalem  !  No  driver  of  ^,  fiacre  would 
care  to  ask  you  the  number  if  you  told  him  to  drive  to  M.  de  la 
Truanderie's  office.  My  good  friend  knew  that  my  "  office,"  so  to 
speak,  was  in  the  Faubourg  du  St.  Honore ;  but  he  was  quite  as 
familiar  with  the  fact  (although  I  have  no  special  remembrance 
of  having  enlightened  him  on  the  subject)  that  I  occupied  a  neat 
little  suite  of  rooms  on  the  third  floor  in  the  Hue  Le  Pelletier ; 
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that  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  there  was  every  likelihood  of  my 
remaining  one ;  that  my  London  clubs  were  the  Clarence  and  the 
Bag ;  that  if  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  whom  I  intensely 
disliked,  it  was  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
that  my  tailor  was  Buckmaster  and  my  bootmaker  Hoby ;  that  my 
father  was  an  Irish  peer  with  a  fine  growth  of  mortgages  on  his 
estates ;  and  that  I  was  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  that  I 
had  seen  men  and  cities  without  being  in  the  least  like  Ulysses  is 
consequence  of  having  seen  them.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  an 
unfortunate  love  affair  which  had  resulted,  ever  so  many  years  ago,  in 
my  being  jilted  by  the  seventh,  penniless,  pious,  and  red-headed 
daughter  of  a  Rural  Dean,  he  seemed  to  have  my  biography  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  and  it  began  to  occur  to  me,  when  I  had  known 
M.  de  la  Truanderie  about  six  weeks,  that  he  knew  pretty  nearly 
as  much  about  me  as  I  knew  myself.  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  he  did.  It  was  the  worthy  gentleman's  business  to  know  all 
about  that  of  other  people.  He  belonged  to  the  Policb  ;  and,  un- 
less I  am  much  mistaken,  was  pretty  high  up  in  that  interesting 
profession.  "  I  have  known  Fouch6  ;  I  have  known  Savary ;  I 
have  known  Angles,"  he  used  to' say ;  "  but  the  finest  police-oflScer 
I  ever  met  with  in  my  whole  life  was  His  Majesty  Napoleon  I., 
Emperor  and  King.  Ah !  what  a  genius  he  had  for  putting  us  on 
the  right  scent,  and  unearthing  the  person  who  was  wanted  I  " 

*  I  don't  know  whether  a  Captain  on  the  retired  list  and  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  messengers  derogated  to  any  very  great  extent  by 
spending  the  major  portion  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  a  fiinc- 
tionary  of  the  secret  police ;  but  I  know  that  I  found  M.  Duguet 
de  la  Truanderie  to  be  not  only  very  pleasant  but  very  edifying 
company.  Quite  apart  from  increasing  my  stock  of  colloquial 
French,  he  taught  me  a  number  of  things  worth  knowing.  He 
seemed  to  have  begun  his  public — or  rather  his  secret — career  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  he  abounded  in  anecdotes  of  the 
Directory,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  His 
was  no  mere  Bow  Street  runner's,  no  Scotland  Yard  detective's, 
talk.  He  had  flown  at  much  higher  game  than  pickpockets,  or 
burglars,  or  assassins,  although  I  suppose  that,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, he  sometimes  devoted  his  attention  to  such  scoundrelly  gentry. 
But  he  was  far  above  the  average  of  the  Trumchxirds  whom  we  read 
about  in  Balzac  or  in  the  memoirs  of  Vidocq.  To  what  particular 
department  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  he  was  attached  I  never 
knew;  but  I  have  a  strong  notion  that  the  department  was  a 
political  one.  Perhaps  he  was  employed  as  a  spy  upon  the  Britidi 
Embassy.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  if  such  were  the  case.  I 
h  ad  no  secrets  to  tell  him ;  so,  if  his  game  with  me  was  that  of 
eepionnage,  he  wasted  his  time  with  a  vengeance. 
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*  We  very  often  dined  together,  and  went  to  the  play  or  to  some 
popular  ball  or  concert  room  afterwards ;  and  it  fell  out  that,  on 
the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day  1840,  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie 
and  I  had  been  partaking  of  a  modest  repast  at  the  Bestaurant 
D'Ouix,  in  the  Palais  Boyal.  You  know  D'Ouix?  It  may  be 
more  femiliar  to  you  under  the  name  of  the  Gaf6  Corazza ;  but  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  it  was  sufficient  to  mention  D'Ouix  to 
recall  the  name  of  an  establishment  which,  of  all  the  restaurants 
in  Paris,  was  the  one  most  extensively  patronised  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Legitimist  section  of  politicians. 
D'Ouix  himself  was  a  high-dried  old  gentleman  who  wore  his  hair 
powdered,  had  been  fticMre  d!h6td  to  Louis  XVIIL  or  Charles  X. — - 
I  forget  which — and  was  fond  of  telling  us  how,  in  black  silk  knee- 
shorts  and  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  he  was  wont  to  bring  in  the  first 
dish  to  the  royal  table.  He  by  no  means  approved  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  and,  when  he  discoursed  concerning  that  dynasty,  seemed 
slightly  incUned  to  produce  in  your  mind  the  impression  that  the 
Citizen  King  was  a  personage  who  Uved  habitually  on  tripe  and 
onions.  D'Ouix  was  the  favourite  reTidezvoua  of  all  that  Carlist 
society  in  Paris — the  Carlists  of  -  those  days  were  partisans  of 
Charles  X.  and  the  Comte  de  Ghambord,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain — could  boast  of  in  the  way  of  snuffy  Marquises 
whose  &thers  or  brothers  had  been  guillotined  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror ;  ancient  ahbia  who  had  never  possessed  any  ijenefices  since 
the  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  '89 ;  sunburnt  old  warriors  with 
the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  at  their  button-holes,  who  had  been  Grey 
Musketeers,  Oa/rdes  du  Corps,  Knights  of  Malta,  Prefects  under 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons ; — all  kinds  of  grimly  venerable 
things,  indeed,  in  the  good  old  times.  Whether  my  friend 
M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie  was  a  Legitimist,  or  whether  he  kept 
a  poUce  watch  over  them,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  he  seemed  to  know 
all  the  old  Marquises  and  Chevaliers,  and  Baillis  and  they  all  seemed 
to  know  him ;  and  he  was  as  much  at  home  at  D'Ouix  as  he  was 
everywhere  else. 

*  There  was  no  question  of  going  to  the  theatre  after  dinner  on 
this  particular  night  of  the  New  Year  1840.  The  weather  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  it  was  snowing  heavily ;  so  we  very  sensibly  con- 
cluded to  stay  where  we  were.  I  should  not  myself  have  minded 
a  cigar  after  dinner ;  but  M.  de  la  Truanderie  was  no  smoker,  nor 
was  the  Legitimist  restaurant  itself  one  in  which  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  was  encouraged.  We  remained,  then,  sipping  our  coffee 
and  petit  verre ;  and  by  degrees  the  cloths  were  taken  off  the 
tables,  and  the  majority  of  the  guests  devoted  themselves  to  chess, 
or  draughts,  or  dominoes,  or  to  the  perusal  of  the  evening  papers. 
It  being  the  Jour  de  VAn  the  usual  harmless  ftiss  had  been  made 
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by  the  waiters  in  bringing  to  each  customer  of  the  house  a  saucer 
full  of  sweetmeats  profusely  adorned  with  parti-coloured  ribhons, 
and  accompanied  by  wishes  as  profusely  expressed  by  the  ^aivon 
himself  that  Monsieur  might  find  the  year  just  beginning  ^  bdU  et 
bonne  "  to  him.  All  this,  of  course,  meant  bakshish ;  which,  as  I 
had  necessarily  but  few  demands  on  me  of  the  kind  in  Paris,  I 
paid  cheerfully  enough — remarking,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
my  friend  that  he  must  find  the  inroads  on  his  purse  at  this  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year  rather  an  onerous  tax  than  otherwise. 

*  *'  Fortimately,"  gravely  replied  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie,as 
he  disbursed  a  five-franc  piece  to  the  waiter  at  D'Ouix,  ^  fortun- 
ately, the  Jour  de  VAn  comes  but  once  a  year,  or,  old  as  I  am,  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  emigrate  to  some  island  where  the  years  are 
always  old ;  your  own  Old  England,  for  example.  You  have  no 
Jour  de  VAn  there,  eh ! " 

*  I  replied  that,  although  we  did  not  keep  the  pagan  festival  of 
the  New  Year,  we  had  Christmas,  the  connection  of  which  festival 
with  Boxing  Day  was  apt  to  make  us  feel  somewhat  thankful  that 
it  recurred  only  once  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 

'  "  Formerly,"  went  on  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie,  "certain  of 
the  gratifications  which  in  the  way  of  business  I  am  constrained 
to  distribute  at  this  s^son  of  the  year,  were  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  petty  cash  at  the  Prefecture ;  but  we  have  changed  all  tiat 
Economical  budgets  are  now  all  the  rage.  Every  centime  of  the 
Secret  Service  Fund  is  grudged  to  us  by  a  strictly  constitutional 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  there  are  scores  of  old  pensioners  of 
the  department  whom,  on  New  Year's  Day,  I  must  either  send  away 
without  any  gratifications  at  all,  or  relieve  out  of  my  own  pocket 
For  example,  fnon  capitai/ne,  there  is  Carmagnole." 

*"  Whom  did  you  say?"  I  interposed,  struck  by  the  strangenea 
of  the  name.  ^^  1  always  thought  La  Carmagnole  to  have  been  a 
song  or  dance  of  the  time  of  the  Terror." 

' "  So  it  was,  mon  ami — a  song  and  a  dance  to  boot ;  but  in  this 
instant  year  1840  Carmagnole  is  the  name  of  a  human  being, 
vi/vante  et  tr^  vivante ;  and  here,  by  the  way,  she  comes.  True  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole  is  Carmagnole  to  the  Bestaurant  D'Ouix  on 
New  Year's  night ;  and  has  been  so  these  thirty  years  and  more." 

II. 

TEE  WiCKSBliST  WOKAK  DT  FRAJTCS. 

*  She  came  creeping  in  out  of  the  snow,  and  bringing,  moreover, 
a  good  many  of  the  frigid  flakes  powdering  her  raiment  or  lying 
thick  in  its  folds ;  a  little  old  woman,  poorly  but  cleanly  and  even 
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feincifully  dressed — ^perhaps  fantastically  would  be  a  better  term 
for  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  queer  wardrobe  in  my  life ;  it  was  all 
odds  and  ends  a:nd  bows  and  streamers  of  pink  and  green  and 
yellow  and  blue  frippery — all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  so  it 
seemed  to  me — Changing  about  her  in  the  most  admired  disorder 
possible  to  conceive.  And  what  all  these  amazing  fal-lals  were 
made  of,  whether  of  glazed  calico  or  cut  paper,  a  milliner,  I  think, 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  determine.  And  yet,  somehow  or 
another,  the  old  creature  didn't  look  like  a  guy;  no!  and  she 
didn't  look  like  the  grandmother  of  "  My  Lady  "  on  May  Day,  In 
all  her  weird,  wild  tomfool's  dress,  she  had  unmistakably  the  look 
of  an  old  lady. 

*  "  Mad  ?  "  I  said  inquiringly,  and  in  a  whisper. 

* "  She  has  suffered  enough  to  drive  her  mad  twenty  times  over," 
replied  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie ;  *'  but  the  gamvns  have  long 
since  ceased  to  run  after  her  in  the  street  and  throw  stones  at  her. 
Everybody  in  Paris  knows  Carmagnole.  It  is  strange  that  you 
should  never  have  seen  her  before." 

*  '^  Does  she  always  go  about  in  this  astonishing  masquerade 
dress  ?  " 

* "  Well,  not  always.  She  invariably  makes  a  great  show,  however, 
on  New  Year's  Day ;  on  that  Feast  of  St.  Louis — which  is  no  longer 
our  national  holiday,  you  will  remember  ;  and  on  the  anniversaries 
of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  of  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
of  tliat  of  Madame  Elizabeth." 

*  "  Was  she  a  Kepublican,  then,  when  young  ?^'  I  asked. 

*  "  She  was,"  answered  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie,  in  a  some- 
what more  measured  toniJ  than  usual,  '*  a  Eepublican,  and  some- 
thing more.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Legitimist  gentlemen  who 
frequent  this  restaurant,  Carmagnole — she  is  now  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age — is  The  Wickedest  Woman  in  P^rance  I  " 

'  Meanwhile  the  little  old  woman,  with  a  mincing,  ambling  step, 
was  making  her  way  from  table  to  table,  and  holding  out  her 
shrivelled  palm  to  the  guests  in  succession.  I  could  not  notice 
that  she  made  one  such  appeal  in  vain ;  but  I  could  note,  and  that 
very  closely,  that  on  the  countenances  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  dropped  their  coins  into  the  woman's  hand  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  horror  and  loathing.  Never  did  I  see  charity  adminis- 
tered in  so  ungracious  a  manner. 

*  "  She  makes  her  richest  harvest  here,"  murmured  M.  Duguet. 
"  But  she  will  go  the  round  of  the  other  cafes  and  restaurants  in 
the  Palais  as  well.  You  know  that  with  us  for  the  first  three  days 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  professional  beggars  may  ply  their 
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trade  with  impunity.    At  any  other  season  they  would  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Depot  de  MendiciW^ 

'  "  And  is  the  woman  you  call  Carmagnole  a  professional  men- 
dicant?" 

'  "  Wait  a  little.     She  is  coming  to  us.*' 

^  As  he  spoke  the  little  old  woman  neared  our  table,  and  I  had 
for  the  first  time  a  fall  view  of  her  form  and  face.  I  found,  first, 
that  her  stature  was  not  nearly  so  diminutive  as  it  had  appeared 
at  a  distance  to  be,  but  that,  by  age  or  by  infirmity,  she  had  been 
bent  nearly  double.  I  fancied,  too,  that  I  could  discern  that  die 
had  once  been  extremely  beautiful.  Her  grey  hair,  it  is  true,  was 
cut  short  as  that  of  a  man,  and  bristled  under  the  ribbon-bedizened 
cap  she  wore  in  a  manner  very  unlovely  to  view ;  but  her  features 
were  perfectly  regular,  her  eyes  blue  and  lustrous,  and  her  com- 
plexion a  wonderfully  clear  red  and  white.  Most  of  her  teeth 
were  gone;  and  although  M.  Duguet  had  incidentally  told  me  that 
her  age  approached  seventy,  I  should  have  imagined  her  to  be 
much  nearer  eighty. 

'  She  came  up  to  us;  but  ceased  her  amblings  and  her  grimaces, 
and  looked  steadily,  and  as  I  thought  kindly  and  even  reverently, 
full  in  the  face  of  the  oflBcer  of  police.  He  returned  the  look, 
certainly  with  a  benevolent  expression,  saying  : 

^ "  Ah  !  c^est  toiy  Carmagnole ;  je  te  la  souhaite  belle  et  bonfie. 
And  how  are  all  things  going  with  you  ?  " 

4  u  Very  merrily  indeed ! "  the  strange  old  woman  answered. 
*•  I  am  dying  of  bronchitis  and  asthma.  A  fortnight  more  of  this 
weather  will  surely  kill  me.  Could  things  be  going  more  merrily 
with  a  wretched  old  creature  such  as  I  am  ?  " 

'  "  Tut,  tut !  you  must  not  give  way  to  such  sad  thoughts.  There 
is  a  Louis  for  you." 

*  I  opened  my  eyes  at  the  munificence  of  the  gift,  and  not  with- 
out  some  inward  qualms  as  to  the  distance  from  January  the  First 
to  the  March  Qiiarter-Day,  I  was  about  to  follow  suit  when  my 
friend  stayed  my  hand. 

* "  Permit  me,"  said  M.  Duguet ;  "  the  etrenne  was  for  two.  You 
know  nothing  about  her;  I  know  Everything  about  her.  Is  it  not 
so,  ma  bonne  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  the  old  woman.  "  Carmag- 
nole and  I  are  very  old  friends  indeed." 

' "  God  knows  that  it  is  so.  Monsieur,"  answered  the  ancient 
woman,  with  a  strange  look. 

'  To  my  astonishment,  one  of  the  high-dried  old  Legitimist 
gentlemen  at  an  adjoining  table  here  struck  his  hand  vehemently 
on  the  marble  plateau^  and  in  a  voice  of  strident  indignation 
exclaimed : 
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' "  Tu  oaeep'/vnoncer  ce  samt nom I  Une  cridture  comme  toil 
Estnce  que  tu  veuxfai/re  croire  a  Moneieur  que  c^eat  de  la  charite 
que  nous  ie  faisona  ?  "  I  was  evidently  the  "  Monsieur  "  referred 
to ;  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  passing  strange  that  these 
L^timist  gentlemen  should  all  have  given  Carmagnole  money, 
and  that  one  of  them  should  then  set  to  and  abuse  her  for 
taking  it. 

^  At  this  indignant  apostrophe  the  poor  old  woman  folded  her 
hands  submissively  on  her  breast :  "  I  know,"  she  muttered,  "  that 
I  am  the  vilest  of  womankind,  la  demiere  dea  demi^ea  !  " 

* "  We  have  known  that,"  exclaimed  another  old  gentleman,  who 
looked  remarkably  like  the  late  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  in  a 
blue  body  coat  and  gilt  buttons — "  we  have  known  that,  infame^ 
for  forty-seven  years,  ever  since  '93.  Dost  thou  mind  the  date 
well,  wretch  ?  " 

*  For  all  answer  the  woman  groaned  slightly. 

*  ^  Allona  !  "  broke  in  another  of  the  guests.  "  Thou  hast  made 
thy  rounds  to-night  profitably ;  earn  thy  hire.  Daughter  of  Satan  1 
Faia  ta  beaogne,  danae  la  Carmagnole.^^ 

'  Old  D'Ouix  was  not  present,  but  the  head  waiter  made  no 
objection;  the  dame  du  convptoir  nodded  assent;  and  even 
M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie,  to  whom  all  present  seemed  mutually 
to  refer,  gently  shrugged  his  shoulders,  less,  1  thought,  in  de- 
precation than  in  approval  of  what  was  now  to  take  place.  The 
old  woman  moved  to  the  central  space  before  the  bar  or  comptoivj 
and  gathered  her  fluttering  rags  about  her  skinny  limbs  as  though 
about  to  dance.  Then  the  head  waiter  gave  her  a  glass  of  some 
stimulant,  which  she  swallowed  greedily.  I  could  see  in  the  dim 
distance,  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  that  several  of  the  sub- 
terranean servitors  of  the  establishment  had  come  to  the  surface 
as  though  to  behold  a  familiar  spectacle.  In  particular  could 
I  discern  the  cellarman  in  his  blue  calico  apron,  and  the  white- 
vested  and  night-capped  cook,  his  arms  folded,  his  knife  stuck  in 
his  girdle,  and  leaning  against  the  door-post,  while  two  or  three 
of  his  young  gdte-aavd^ea,  or  scullions,  peeped  from  behind  his 
apron  skirts.  A  spectacle  to  which  all  connected  with  the 
restaurant  were  accustomed  was  evidently  about  to  commence. 

*  I  have  seen  in  my  time  Taglioni,  Cerrito,  Duvernay,  and  a 
good  store  to  boot  of  famous  "  pets  of  the  ballet ; ''  I  fancy,  too,  that 
I  have  seen  the  celebrated  jig  known  as  "  Dusty  Bob  and  Black 
Sal"  danced  in  an  Adelphi  burlesque.  There  were  about  that  tiiiie, 
moreover,  in  Paris,  two  special  dances,  the  "  Can-can  "  and  the 
"BobertMacaire,"  which,  albeit  rigorously  prohibited  by  the  police 
on  the  ground  of  their  indecorum,  were  immensely  popular  at  the 
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lower  places  of  public  recreation.  But  certainly  I  had  never  in 
my  life  seen  anything  more  astounding,  and  I  will  add  more 
infernal,  than  the  *' Carmagnole"  as  danced^by  the  old  woman  in  the 
parti-coloured  rags  in  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  night  of  the  First 
of  January  1840.  I  know  that  at  the  time  I  was  utterly  amazed 
and  terrified ;  and  that  even  now,  when  I  am  an  oldster  and  hard- 
ened to  most  things,  I  often  dream  of  that  horrible  jig,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a  dismal  chant  of  which  the  refrain  was : 

Bansoofi;  dansons 
La  Garmagfnole. 

But  in  the  very  midst  of  her  hideous  performance  the  old  woman 

stopped  short,  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  screamed 

rather  than  sang : 

La  Belle  Bourbonnalse, 

Son  coeur  est  comme  la  braise, 

La  braise, 

Labmse, 
Je  tricotVai  sea  bas. 

^^  Malheur!**  the  old  woman  concluded,  and  with  an  appalling  ciy 
she  fell  down  in  a  violent  epileptic  fit. 

*  Nobody  seemed  to  be  very  much  astonished  at  this  conclusion 
to  that  which  to  me  had  been  assuredly  an  astonishing  perfonn- 
ance.  A  couple  of  the  subterranean  servitors  approached  and 
conveyed  the  struggling  form  of  Carmagnole  to  the  kitchen  stair?, 
and  so  to  the  regions  below ;  -  and  then  the  guests  unanimously 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  resumed  their  draughts,  their  chess, 
their  dominoes,  and  their  perusal  of  the  evening  paper. 

*The  snow  had  ceased,  but  it  was  nearly  midnight  when 
M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie  and  I  parted  at  the  corner  of  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin.  For  a  long  time  following  the  conclusion  of 
Carmagnole's  performance  he  had  kept  persistent  silence  as  to  what 
the  meaning  of  it  might  be ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  evening 
he  grew,  as  you  will  perceive,  strangely  communicative. 

' "  The  woman  you  have  seen  to-night,"  he  observed,  "haB  had 
an  extraordinary  career.  For  more  than  forty  years  she  has  lived  in 
Paris  the  life  of  one  accursed,  hated,  and  despised,  and  yet  con- 
temptuously relieved  by  all  parties,  but  chiefly  by  the  Legitimist*, 
who  had  good  reason  to  abhor  her  most.  And  yet  she,  poor  crea- 
ture, Imd  little  to  thank  Legitimacy  for.  You  will  start  with 
astonishment  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many 
well-informed  authorities,  that  miserable  old  creature  whom  we 
saw  capering  like  a  madwoman  to-night  in  a  public  restaurant  is 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  His  Majesty  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  called  in  bitter  irony,  so  posterity  thinksi 
•  the  Well-Beloved.' 
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* "  Stranger  things  have  happened,"  went  on  M.  Dugaet  de  la 
Truanderie.  "It  is  known  now  that  the  officer  who  bade  the 
drums  beat  round,  the  scaflFold  at  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  to 
drown  the  royal  martyr's  voice,  was  not,  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  Santerre  the  brewer,  but  the  Chief  of  the  StaflF  of  the 
Army  of  Paris,  Beaufranchet,  ci-devant  Comte  d'Oyat,  a  natural 
son  of  Louis  the  Well-Beloved  by  a  courtesan  named  La  Morphise. 
The  story  goes  that  Carmagnole's  mother  was  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  Peris  bourgeois;  who,  when  a 
mere  child,  was  kidnapped  by  the  infamous  Lebel,  Louis'  vcdet  de 
chaTnbre  and  the  purveyor  of  the  execrable  seraglio  of  the  Pare 
aux  Cerfs.  The  girl  was  never  restored  to  her  parents,  who,  it  is 
said,  died  broken-hearted.  The  hearts  of  bourgeois  parents  were 
not  considered  to  be  of  any  great  account  prior  to  the  Eevolution. 
As  to  Carmagnole's  mother,  she  seems  to  have  died  in  giving  birth 
to  her ;  and  the  child  was,  it  is  stated,  brought  up  by  Madame 
Du  Barry.  In  her  service  the  girl  remained  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  up  to  the  conunencement  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Who  could  have  first  indoctrinated  her  with 
Sepublican  notions  I  have  not  the  least  idea;  but  she  seems  to  have 
conceived  in  very  early  life  a  most  active  hatred  to  all  and  every- 
thing connected  with  monarchical  institutions;  and  it  is  absolutely 
on  record  in  the  archives  of  the  Prefecture  that  this  protSgSe  of 
Madame  Du  Barry  was— being  then  known  as  La  Fille  Loyson — 
instrumental,  with  the  poor  Du  Barry's  ungrateful  negro  page,  in 
denouncing  the  quondam  favourite  of  Louis  to  justice  as  an  aris- 
tocrat. 

' "  The  Du  Barry,  as  you  know,  lost  her  head ;  and  La  Fille 
Loyson — who  appears  to  have  been  in  '93  supremely  beautiful — 
became  a  furious  Jacobine  and  an  associate  of  the  Tricoteuaes,  who 
used  to  haunt  the  tribunes  of  the  National  Assembly  and  Fouquier- 
Tinville's  tribunal,  and  who  used  to  sit  on  their  rush-bottomed 
chairs  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  in  the  Place  de  la  B6volution, 
coolly  plying  their  knitting-needles,  while  the  noblest  and  fairest 
heads  in  France  were  falling  beneath  the  axe  of  the  guillotine." 

*  «  What  a  fearful  career  I  " 

*  **  It  was  marked  by  something  more  fearful  ere  the  year  ran  out. 
Her  name  of  La  Fille  Loyson  had  been  changed,  according  to  the 
slang  of  the  time,  into  Faustine,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  Messaline ; 
or,  at  all  events,  something  classical  and  scandalous  of  that  kind. 
She  was  everything  that  was  pretty,  clever,  profligate,  and  blood- 
thirsty. She  was  a  sort  of  beautiful  tigress ;  and,  I  can  tell  you, 
feminine  bites  fauvea  of  her  description  were  conmion  enough  in 
those  days.    But  the, most"^ desperate  and  the  most  devilish  deed 
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ever  done  by  Faustiae-Mesdaline,  ci-devant  Fille  Loyson,  Jacobim 
and  Tricotevse^  was  this :  she  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  when  the  poor  Queen,  after  sentence  had  been 
passed  npon  her,  was  passing  from  the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  ex- 
proUgSe  and  the  betrayer  of  Madame  Du  Barry  sprang  forward  to 
bar  the  path  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  with  deliberate  con- 
tumely and  cruelty  trampled  on  one  of  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  cry- 
ing :  '  Voyona,  la  BeUe  Bourbonnaiss,  si  tUf  priisaes  danser  la 
Carmagnole  avec  ce  sabot-la.^ "  ^ 

*  *^  Revolting  1 "  I  ejaculated. 

* "  She  did  that  which  was  more  revolting.  This  fiend  of  a 
woman  spat  full  in  the  Queen's  face,  and  would  have  struck  the 
helpless  victim  but  that  the  guards  dragged  the  fury  back.  She 
was,  however,  close  to  the  scaffold  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
on  the  day  of  the  royal  martyrdom ;  she  taunted  and  vilified  the 
martyr,  and  perhaps  the  last  sounds  heard  on  earth  by  Marie 
Antoinette  de  France  were  the  yell  of  the  Tricoteusea  headed  by 
Faustine-MessaUne-Loyson  singing : 

La  Belle  Bourbomuiiae, 

Son  coeur  est  comme  la  bruse. 

La  brai0e, 

La  bruse. 
Nous  tricot'rons  ses  bas." 

* "  But  how,"  I  asked,  "did  this  wretch,  this  Carmagnole  as  yoa 
call  her,  escape  the  punishment  of  her  crimes  ?  " 

* "  My  dear  friend,"  resumed  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie,  **va8t 
numbers  of  people  who  behaved  in  a  highly  criminal  manner  both 
before,  during,  and  after  the  G-reat  Revolution,  utterly  escaped  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  on  the  whole 
the  majority  of  people  who  suffered  punishment  were  not  the 
guilty  but  the  innocent.  Faustine-Messaline-Loyson  found  all  her 
problematical  names  merged  into  the  historically  picturesque  appel- 
lation of  Carmagnole.  She  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the  Jeunesae  Dor6e  got  up  a  little  *  White 
Terror '  of  their  own,  and  went  about  scouiging  all  the  Triootewies 
and  Jacobvnea  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold.  Still,  Garmagnole 
contrived  somehow  or  another  to  drift  again  down  the  stream  of 
politics  in  a  tolerably  unharmed  condition.  She  had  become  a 
species  of  legendary  character,  although  very  few  people  in  the 
Paris  of  the  present  day  know  the  poor  creature's  real  stoiy  as  I 

'  '  La  Bello  Boarbonnaise '  was  originallj  a  thoroaghlj  innpcent  countzydittj;  but 
dnring  the  scandal  created  by  the  affiiir  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  a  nomber  of  reisei 
disgracefully  abnsiTe  of  the  Queen  vere  added  to  *La  Belle  BoiirboniiaiM/  and  v«n 
song  about  the  itreets  of  Bans. 
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have  related  it  to  you.  I  sometimes  fancy  that  she  is  not  altogether 
in  her  perfect  senses ;  hut  she  has  assuredly  had  trouble  enough  to 
drive  half-a-dozen  of  the  strongest  minded  women  mad. 


III. 

< 

'RES  E3T  SACRA.  MISER.' 

*  Carmagnole  had,  no  doubt,  had  her  troubles,  and  a  whole 
peck  of  them ;  but  I  confess  that  the  impression  which  the 
Wickedest  Woman  in  France  left  with  me  was  mainly  one  of 
disgust.  And  that  impression  was  strengthened  until  it  amounted 
at  last  to  the  conviction  that  she  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  diabolical  old  wretch.  I  met  her  while  sauntering  alone  about 
the  Palais  Eoyal  two  or  three  times  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1 840.  It  was  generally  at  night,  and  in  that  now 
demolished  promenade,  the  Galeriea  de  Bois,  that  I  came  across 
Carmagnole.  The  Oaleries  de  Boia  were  at  that  period  the  habitual 
resort  of  fallen  women ;  and  with  these  unhappy  women  Carmagnole 
se3med  to  be  on  terms  of  abhorrent  familiarity.  I  guessed  her 
dismal  trade.  She  brought  back  to  my  mind  the  old  woman  in 
Faust — the  villanous  entremetteuae. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  I  was  recalled  from  the  Paris  station, 
and  two  or  three  years  rolled  by  before  I  again  visited  Paris,  and 
lighted  upon  my  friend  M.  Duguet  de  la  Truanderie.  It  was  very 
cold  weather,  and  that  put  me  in  mind  of  the  snowy  New  Year's 
night  when  I  had  been  introduced  to  that  abominable  old  Car- 
magnole. 

' "  You  will  see  her  no  more,"  quoth  M.  Duguet,  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries.  "  She  died  in  a  garret  in  the  Eue  de  Valois,  hard  by, 
the  day  before  yesterday.  She  will  be  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of 
Montmartre  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.  If  you  like,  when  we 
have  had  our  coffee,  we  will  take  a  fiacre  and  see  the  last  of  this 
creature."  We  drove  through  the  snow  to  the  Cemetery,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  stood  close  to  the  great  eastern  gate.  "  See  I  " 
after  a  little,  cried  M.  Duguet ;  "  here  it  comes." 

*  **  It "  was  the  corbiLlard^  the  pauper's  hearse,  with  the  bare  elm 
coffin  lying  without  a  pall  beneath  the  mean  wooden  canopy  of  the 
bier.  But  it  lay  not  there  desolate  or  unhonoured.  In  the  centre 
of  the  canopy  there  was  a  superb  escutcheon  of  piu*ple  velvet,  on 
which  was  embroidered  the  initial  "  C  " ;  and  the  bier  and  coffin 
were  literally  heaped  with  wreaths  of  iw/raortellea.  Had  this 
shameful  old  creature,  then,  left  any  friends  behind  her  to  moan 
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her  loss  ?     What  friends  coxild  she  have,  save  the  harlots  of  the 
GaZeries  de  Bois? 

' "  Her  name,  as  inscribed  in  our  registers,*'  murmured  M. 
Duguet  to  me, '  was  Marie  Angelique  Loyson  ;  but  she  directed  in 
her  will  that  the  initial  of  her  historic  sobriquet^  *  Cannagnole,* 
should  be  emblazoned  on  that  escutcheon.  It  was  her  will,  too, 
that  she  should  be  brought  hither  in  the  corbillard  des  pauvres^ 
and  that  she  should  be  buried  among  the  nameless  dead  in  the 
fosse  commune.  Authority  has  thought  fit  to  overrule  the  last  of 
her  behests.  Carmagnole  will  be  interred  apart  in  a  well-bricked 
tomb." 

' "  Her  will !  what  right  had  such  a  wretch  to  make  a  will?" 

'  The  pauper's  hearse  was  followed  by  two  handsome  carriages 
and  pairs.  .  The  servants  were  in  rich  liveries,  and  on  the  carriage- 
panel  I  could  see  that  armorial  bearings  were  blazoned.  From  the 
first  equipage  descended  first  the  priest  who  was  to  officiate  over 
the  grave,  next  his  acolyte,  and,  finally,  a  very  old  gentleman,  with 
the  rosette  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  his  button- 
hole. A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  when  they  caught  sight 
of  this  ancient  man,  with  his  good  white  head  bowed  on  his  breast 
There  was  an  im/valide^  with  a  wooden  leg,  standing  close  to  me. 
The  veteran  must  have  noticed  an  enquiring  look  in  my  face,  for 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Ponte-Resina. 
I  was  with  him  at  Austerlitz,  at  the  BenSsina,  at  Mont  St.-Jean. 
Un  brave  !     Quoi  !  " 

' "  He  is  right,  le  vieux^^  interposed  M.  Duguet ;  **  and  do 
you  see  that  handsome  lady  in  deep  mourning  alighting  from  the 
second  carriage  ?  That  is  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chateautremblant, 
the  greatest  Legitimist  lady  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain." 
.....  .  • 

' "  I  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  tell  you  about  Carmagnole, 
which  may  interest  you,"  remarked  M.  Duguet  de  la  Tnianderie, 
as  we  came  away  from  the  Cemetery.  "  The  poor  old  woman  of 
whom  you  saw  the  last  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  us." 

*  *'  You  mean  that  she  was  attached  to  the  Police — that  she 
was  a  spy?" 

* "  Precisely  so ;  and  a  very  useful  one  she  proved  to  be.  She 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  Division  des  mosurs.  Her  business  was  to 
look  after  ces  demoiselles  in  the  Galleries ;  and  through  them  she 
brought  us  very  valuable  information  of  the  doings  in  the  gambling- 
houses  in  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  elsewhere.  But,  sagacious  as  the 
Rue  de  Jerusalem  imagines  itself  to  be.  Carmagnole  had  a  secM 
of  which,  during  a  lengthened  period,  our  very  acutest  employis 
never  dreamt.     She  was  tolerably  well  paid  by  ua ;  she  earned  a 
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good  deal  through  the  theatrical  kind  of  mendicity  of  which  you  were 
a  witness ;  but  shortly  before  her  last  illness  it  was  discovered  that, 
these  twenty  years  past,  her  life  had  been  devoted  to  one  holy  and 
noble  cause,  and  that  she  spent  nearly  every  franc  she  could  scrape 
together  in  endeavours  to  reclaim  courtesans  from  a  career  of  vice, 
and,  in  particular,  to  rescue  very  young  girls,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
from  the  misery  and  shame  of  the  streets.  And  hundreds  of  such 
unfortunates  had  she  been  enabled  to  snatch  from  destruction.  She 
remembered  her  own  parentage ;  she  remembered  the  Pare  aux 
Cerfs,  and  the  thoughts  filled  her  heart  with  mercy  and  commisera- 
tion for  her  sisters.  But  she  remembered,  likewise,  with  terror  and 
anguish  her  own  wretched  life  as  Faustine-Messaline  Loyson,  the 
Virago  of  the  Reign  of  Terror :  the  insensate  who  had  spurned,  and 
trampled,  and  spat  upon  Marie  Antoinette.  She  remembered  that 
she  had  been  Carmagnole — the  Wickedest  Woman  in  France  ;  and 
that  what  she  was  doing  was  not  only  a  work  of  Mercy,  but  of 
Expiation. 

* "  Eventually  she  found  help  in  her  beneficent  enterprise.  Many 
charitable  ladies  and  gentlemen  secretly  associated  themselves  with 
her.  That  is  why  you  saw  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Ponte-Resina 
and  the  Duchess  of  Chateautremblant  at  her  funeral.  Those  noble 
personages  are  among  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  well-known  Asile 
du  Repentir  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pepini^re ;  but  of  that  admirable 
Christian  Charity  the  despised  and  abhorred  Carmagnole  was  the 
real  foundress.  She  died  in  perfect  peace,  with  all  the  consolations 
which  the  Church  could  give  her.  It  was  the  curate  of  her  parish 
who  oflBciated  to-day.  After  her  death  it  was  found  that  for  many 
years  she  had  been  aflSliated  to  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
that  she  wore  round  her  body,  next  to  her  skin,  a  knotted  cord  of 
mingled  wire  and  hemp.  Those  who  loved  her  living  and  who 
revere  her  memory  in  death  will  erect  a  small  marble  cross  over 
her  grave  inscribed  with  the  initial  *  C  *  and  the  words  '  Res  eat 
sacra  miserJ*     Poor  Carmagnole  I  she  suflFered  much," ' 
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I  HAVE  heard  it  said  that  few,  if  any,  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  without  experiencing  some  romance  in  their  lives.  Be  i\m 
as  it  may,  we  will  not  stop  to  argue  the  point ;  but  proceed  at  once 
to  say  that  I,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  once  acted  the  part  of 
hero  in  a  very  promising  little  drama,  the  story  of  which  I  purpose 
confiding  to  you. 

Even  now,  after  all  these  years,  I  am  still  struck  with  astonish- 
ment that  this  rdle  should  have  been  allotted  to  me.  I  was  such  a 
thoroughly  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  individual,  living  so  hum- 
dnun  and  conmionplace  a  life,  that  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  any 
romance  contrived  to  creep  into  it. 

There  was  my  name,  too — John  Smith  1  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
John  Smith  winning  spmrs  for  himself,  or  rescuing  distressed 
damsels  ?  (To  be  sure  there  were  extant  certain  scions  of  our 
family  who,  having  aristocratic  predilections,  dubbed  themselves 
*  Smythe  ; '  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  had  an  equal  right  to  the 
y  and  extra  letter,  our  great-grandfathers  having  been  one  and  the 
same.) 

I  lived  with  my  widowed  mother  in  a  little  ordinary  house  in  a 
common  little  terrace — one  of  those  everlasting  red-brick,  bow- 
windowed,  six-roomed  domiciles,  run  up  by  jerry  builders  in  sudi 
profusion  on  the  outskirts  of  our  large  commercial  towns ;  there 
was  a  tiny  garden  before,  and  a  tinier  yard  behind. 

How  well  I  remember  it  all  I — ^the  chimneys  that  would  smoke, 
the  windows  that  wouldn't  fasten,  the  rain  that  came  in,  and  the 
draughts  we  couldn't  keep  out — the  children  who  screamed  and 
gambolled  in  the  exuberance  of  their  youthful  mirth  about  our  gate 
by  day,  and  the  membera  of  the  feline  tribe  who  did  ditto  during 
the  silent  hours  of  night — the  raids  perpetrated  on  these  by  our 
young  domestic,  and  the  raids  of  my  dear  mother  on  l^t 
damsel. 

Such  were  the  exciting  scenes  of  my  early  youth. 

The  only  romantic  thing  about  me  at  the  time  when  I  consider 
the  romance  of  my  life  began  was  my  age,  which  was  twenty ;  and 
even  this,  truth  compels  me  to  observe,  was  but  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence, which  must  perforce  be  shared  in  common  with  many 
another. 
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Looking  back  through  the  long  vista  of  years^  ^hich  enables  me 
to  judge  impartially,  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that  I  was  neither 
handsome  nor  good-looking ;  I  fear  I  was  not  even  of  the  ugly-in- 
teresting type,  where  manly  figures  and  deep  grey  eyes  prove  saving 
points.  No  1  I  was  merely  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  *  genus 
homo,'  possessing  no  distinguishing  feature  to  mark  me  out  from 
among  my  fellow-men. 

I  was  not  imaginative  ;  in  proof  of  which  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
had  read  Captains  Marryat  and  Mayne  Eeid,  together  with  the 
usual  literature  with  which  schoolboys  love  to  feed  their  fancy ;  and 
my  soul  had  never  yearned  after  the  delights  of  the  *  trackless 
prairie,'  the  '  Indian  war  trail,'  nor  yet  the  glories  of  the  *  Far 
West.' 

The  thrilling  adventures  of  Dick  Turpin  and  the  *  Boy  Tar ' 
had  never  stirred  in  me  a  spirit  of  emulation. 

Later,  I  had  perused  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bulwer  Ly tton,  and  even 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  never  dreamt  that  I  might  possibly  wake 
one  fine  naorning  and  find  myself  some  young  prince  in  disguise — 
changed,  you  know,  in  my  cradle-days.  I  can  remember  no  wild 
risions  of  this  sort  crossing  my  mind  ;  therefore  I  conclude  I  was 
not  imaginative. 

The  sole  ambition  of  my  life  at  this  time  was  the  acquisition  of 
hirsute  adornments.  I  Batter  myself  I  am  by  no  means  a  vain 
man;  but  somehow  I  had  become  firmly  convinced  tliat  my 
physique  reqidred  these  embellishments.  The  species  vulgarly 
termed  *  mutton-chop '  was  the  order  after  which  my  soul  longed. 
Oh,  the  time  and  money  I  secretly  spent  in  coaxing  and  fostering 
those  manly  accessories  I  How  assiduously  I  cultivated  the  down 
upon  my  upper  lip  I  and  then  how  recklessly  I  shaved,  in  the 
delusive  hope  that  next  time  it  would  gl-ow  more  worthy  the 
name  of  moustache.  But  who  does  not  know  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  assail  the  manly  bosom  of  twenty  concerning  that  to-him-all- 
important  subject — '  whiskers '  I 

All  this  I  tell  you  that  you  may  know  what  a  very  common- 
plafce  individual  I  was,  and  what  very  ordinary  ideas  occupied  my 
mind. 

My  mother,  dear  soul,  was  just  such  another  every«day  kind  of 
person,  wholly  engrossed  in  housekeeping  and  in  endeavouring  to 
stretch  our  small  income  to  its  utmost  limit.  Her  one  excitement 
seemed  to  be  in  discovering  our  domestic's  various  little  delinquen- 
cies ;  and  her  one  pleasure  in  relating  them  afterwards  to  me,  or 
one  or  two  choice  cronies  who  dropped  in  occasionally  to  partake 
of  the  ^  cup  that  cheers '  with  us. 

She  was  a  woman  much  given  to  *  cleaning.'  It's  my  belief  that 
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spring  was  chiefly  welcomed  by  her  on  account  of  the  excuse  it 
brought  for  the  free  use  of  dusters  and  brooms. 

Spring  cleanings  were  a  great  institution  with  my  mother— I 
don't  suppose  such  a  thing  as  a  cobweb  was  ever  seen  in  our  house ; 
nothing  was  ever  to  be  found  awry ;  I  don't  think  the  chairs  dare 
stand  out  of  their  places  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  paper  would  blush  if  it 
found  itself  by  any  accident  left  lying  carelessly  about. 

The  one  extraordinary  point  about  my  mother  was  her  firm 
belief  in  me  and  in  my  powers  of  fascination. 

She  was  apparently  in  perpetual  dread  lest  some  designing 
fair  one  should  run  away  with  me. 

The  dexterous  way  in  which  she  contrived  each  Sabbath  to 
interpose  her  dear  old  form  between  my  line  of  vision  and  the  pew 
in  which  sat  the  three  Miss  Robinsons,  supposed  to  be  irresistible, 
was  simply  unique.  Diplomatists  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
the  very  clever  manner  in  which  she  always  frustrated  our  neigh- 
bour Miss  Sweetlove's  little  attempts  to  get  up  a  mild  flirtation 
across  the  front-garden  palings  ;  horticultural  proclivities  leading 
that  young  lady  thitherwards,  each  summer  evening,  about  the 
time  I  wended  my  steps  towards  home  and  the  eventide  meal. 
How  sweetly  she  blushed  amidst  the  Virginian  stock  and  con- 
sumptive-looking mignonette,  that  struggled  for  existence  in  our 
luxuriant  parterres — an  object  of  admiration  to  the  passers-by, 
and  of  never-ending  annojance  to  my  mother. 

Poor  mother  I  her  experience  of  married  life  muet  have  been 
of  the  dismallest ;  she  showed  such  anxiety  lest  her  son  should  be 
tempted  to  enter  into  that  state — or,  was  it  that  she  wished  to 
spare  my  susceptible  heart,  doubting  its  power  of  resistance 
against  the  wily  charms  of  the  fair  sex  ? 

On  what  grounds  she  founded  her  fears  I  never  could  make 
out— certainly  I  showed  no  predilection  for  female  society ;  but 
this  was  my  mother's  idiosyncrasy,  and  perhaps  this  accoimts  for 
the  singular  fact  that,  at  the  romantic  age  of  twenty,  no  more 
romantic  ideas  filled  my  brain  than  the  proper  cultivation  of  my 
whiskers.  As  yet  I  had  never  come  in  contact  with  any  young 
person  whom,  for  a  moment,  I  had  fancied  as  a  desirable  possessor 
of  *  my  heart  and  me.' 

Was  I  not  ridiculously  commonplace  and  matter-of-fect? 

I  had  served  my  time  in  a  wool-broker's  office  (I  won't  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  firm,  because  it's  of  no  consequence ;  nor  will 
I  tell  you  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  we  sojourned,  lest,  fifom 
my  graphic  descriptions,  you  should  some  of  you  make  enquiries 
concerning  said  John  Smith,  and  so,  finding  me  out,  quite  frustrate 
my  intentions).   As  I  said,  then,  I  had  received  the  last  penny  of  the 
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hundred  pounds,  paid  me  in  course  of  my  five  years'  service  per 
agreement,  and  being  a  steady  young  man,  not  given  to  smoking, 
drinking,  or  other  Uttle  irregularities  these  things  are  supposed 
to  lead  to,  was  still  kept  on  as  a  sort  of  junior  clerk,  earning  a 
modest  salary,  with  distant  prospects  of  a  '  rise.' 

It  was  in  consequence  of  another  fixed  idea  of  my  mother's 
(which  led  her  to  suppose  that  no  diet  contained  the  same  nutri- 
tive qualities  as  that  prepared  beneath  the  maternal  roof  and  eye) 
that  each  morning  saw  me  provided  with  a  neatly-packed  parcel 
of  sandwiches,  intended  for  my  luncheon ;  the  more  substantial 
meal  of  dinner  being  incorporatexi  in  our  six  o'clock  tea,  since  the 
distance  between  our  house  and  the  office  was  too  great  for  me  to. 
undertake  it  more  than  twice  in  one  day. 

This  arrangement  had  to  my  mind  its  advantages  and  its  dis- 
advantages. One  advantage  was  that,  as  my  sandwiches  did  not 
occupy  in  their  demolishment  one  quarter  of  the  time  allowed  us 
for  dining,  I  had  generally  a  considerable  period  at  my  disposal, 
which  I  used  to  employ  in  a  variety  of  manners. 

One  warm  day  towards  the  end  of  July,  having  finished  my 
frugal  repast,  to  which  meal  a  large  number  of  bluebottles  and 
flies  had  invited  themselves  (encouraged,  I  suppose,  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  much  too  hot  to  object  in  any  lively  way  to  their  com- 
pany), feeling  too  lazy  to  talk  to  those  of  my  fellow-clerks  who 
remained  in  the  oflSce,  or  even  to  chaff  the  *  boy,'  who  sat  munch-^ 
ing  his  dinner,  perched  on  a  high  stool  at  a  respectable  distance 
from  his  superiors — becoming  sick  of  the  smell  of  the  oily  wool 
samples,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  yawned,  stretched  myself,  and,  lan- 
guidly taking  my  hat,  passed  out  into  the  street. 

With  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  thinking  of  notliing  in  parti- 
cular, I  sauntered  along.  How  was  I  to  know  I  was  on  the  point 
of  experiencing  the  first  chapter  in  the  one  romance  of  my  life  ? 

Slowly  I  loitered  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  and 
reached  at  last  the  imposing  edifice  where  law  and  justice — which 
so  often,  it  seems  to  me,  resolve  themselves  into  chance — are  dis- 
pensed. 

Here  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  debating  listlessly  within  myself 
whether  I  should  cross  the  street  and  go  on,  or  whether  I  should 
return  to  the  oflBce,  the  flies,  and  the  wool  samples.  . 

Pausing  thus,  I  idly  watched  the  stream  of  faces  that  swept 
past  me — ^Bome  rushing  along  with  eager,  preoccupied  visage, 
which  seemed  to  say  that,  even  with  the  thermometer  at  80°  in 
the  shade,  business  must  be  attended  to ;  others  (the  fat,  well- 
conditioned  kine  these)  puffing  and  blowing,  to  all  appearance  in 
a  meltiog  state,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  mop  their  faces, 
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and  endeavour  vainly  to  catch  a  breath  of  air.  One  buxom  dame, 
burdened  with  a  fair  share  of  ^  too,  too  solid  flesh,'  I  heard  ejacu- 
late to  some  remark  of  her  companions^  with  as  much  acrimony 
as  heat  would  allow — 

'  Bailed,  indeed  I  bless  yer  heart,  I  might  as  well  be  in  the  pot 
at  on'st.' 

A  few  there  were — ^aristocratic,  high-bred  men  and  maidens— 
f^ho  looked  as  if  no  consideration  whatever  would  induce  them  to 
be  guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  perspiration.  These  went  on  their 
way  haughtily,  gazing  with  cold,  condemning  eye  upon  their 
sweating  brethren,  as  if  wondering  how  they  could  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  appear  so  unpleasantly  warm. 

All  this  I  notified,  as  well  as  the  overladen  omnibuses  crawling 
by,  the  hackney  cabs,  the  fagged  and  drooping  horses,  the  loaded 
waggons  that  went  creeping  past ;  horses,  drivers,  carters,  and  oo- 
cupants,  all  victims  of  the  fierqe  rays  of  the  relentless  sun. 
Standing  languidly  while  all  this  impressed  itself  vaguely  upon  my 
mental  vision,  the  following  dialogue  met  my  ear — 

'Come  on.  Bill,  I  say,'  said  a  voice  persuasively;  *  it  don't  cost 
yer  nothink,  and  yer  can  come  out  if  yer  don't  like  it,  I  tell  yer.' 

*  An'  I  tell  you,  Jim,'  said  the  other  voice,  *  as  ye're  a  deal  too 
fond  of  them  'sizes.' 

'  Eh,'  said  the  individual  I  presumed  to  be  Jim,  *  eh,  but  it's 
prime  fun  to  hear  them  lawyer  chaps  bullying  the  fellers.  I 
vouldn't  be  in  some  of  them  witnesses'  shoes  not  for  a  bob.' 

'  Wait  till  yer  'as  a  bob  offered  yer,'  replied  Bill  sarcastically. 
'  But  why  wouldn't  yer  ?     What  ails  'em  ? ' 

*  Nothink,  yer  flat.  But  them  lawyers,  they  do  make  'em  look 
so  jolly  soft.  They  muddles  'em  up  so,  the  poor  chaps  don't  know 
the  mother  as  bore  them  in  the  helid.  Lor  I  bless  us !  I've  seen 
them  make  'em  swear  as  black's  white.' 

'  None  o'  yer  gammon ! '  was  Bill's  trite  remark. 

'  But  I  tell  yer  they  do ;  may — I — never — ^stir — ^from — ^'ere  if 
they  don't!  Come  and  see  for  yerself;  and  when  they 'aogs  a 
feller,  and  the  judge  puts  on  'is  black  cap,  by  gum  I  isn't  it  fun, 
though  1 ' 

*  I  say,  Jim,'  said  the  other,  with  increased  interest  in  his  tone, 
'  are  they  going  to  'ang  anyone  to-day  ? ' 

*  Oh  1  I  dun'now,'  said  Bill,  affecting  carelessness  as  he  saw 
his  advantage.  *  They  mostly  'angs  some  chap  or  other  heveiy 
day — then  ye're  coming,  are  yer  ? ' 

Evidently  this  last  inducement  had  been  too  much  for  Billi 
for,  turning  round,  I  saw  slowly  rising  from  the  steps,  whereon  be 
had  been  gracefully  reclining,  such  a  figure  as  from  the  conversa- 
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tion  I  had  expected — one  of  those  ragged,  unwashed  loafers  about 
the  streets  of  *  merry  England,'  who  are  too  lazy  to  work,  or  even  to 
beg,  apparently;  keeping  body  and  soul  together  heaven  only 
knows  how.  His  companion  ^  Jim '  had  in  his  hand  a  box  or  two 
of  lucifer  matches,  from  which  I  opined  he  was  the  more  industri- 
ous of  the  two. 

Why  it  was,  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  account  for  it  in  any  way 
except  that  I  had  nothing  better  to  do.  I  followed  these  worthies 
a  little  further  down  the  street,  up  the  steps,  through  the  great 
door — the  principal  entrance  into  the  courts  of  law — up  more  steps 
into  a  corridor,  where  we  seemed  to  have  left  the  noise  and  heat  be- 
hind us,  so  strange  a  silence  appeared  to  have  fallen  on  all  around — 
meeting  two  or  three  barristers  in  wig  and  gown,  hurrying  past 
with  bent  brows,  bearing  in  hand  the  inevitable  blue  bag — into  a 
vast  hall  where  there  were  little  knots  of  people  talking  earnestly 
and  eagerly  in  low  voices  ;  up  steps  again,  past  a  policeman  or  two 
who  stood  suggestively  guarding  the  portals — through  those  portals 
themselves — then  came  the  javelin  men,  looking  so  weighed  down 
with  a  sense  of  their  importance  and  responsibilities — and,  pushing 
a  way  at  last  through  the  miscellaneous  crowd  on  the  inside,  I  stood 
for  the  first  time  within  a  British  court  of  justice.  Attentively  I 
listened,  and  carefully  I  looked  about  me,  but  very  little  could  I 
make  out. 

Barristers  I  saw  in  plenty,  and  of  course  I  recognised  the 
judge ;  but  which  was  the  prisoner,  which  the  witness,  and  which 
the  jury,  in  my  ignorance  and  stupidity,  was  more  than  I  could 
tell. 

Finding  that  Jim  and  Bill  had  located  themselves  near  me, 
and  being  stirred  with  natural  curiosity,  but  wishing  to  gain  in- 
formation in  a  circumspect  manner^  I  ventured  to  remark  to  the 
latter — 

'  The  jury  appear  to  be  busy.' 

Bill  looked  at  me,  and  then  in  the  direction  I  was  looking,  and 
burst  out  laughing. 

*  Lor ! '  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  him- 
self, '  what  a  hinnocent  I  Why,  them  'ere's  the  reporters.  There's 
the  jury^  that  sleepy-looking  lot  of  chaps  up  in  the  box  on  'is 
ludship's  left  'and.' 

*  Oh  I'  said  I,  a  little  abashed.  Then  after  a  short  pause,  to  show 
that  I  did  know  something,  I  observed  in  a  patronizing  whisper — 

'  Awfully  stout  man — the  prisoner  at  the  bar.' 

*  Oh,  crikey  1 '  ejaculated  vulgar  young  Bill,  screwing  his  dirty 
visage  into  an  expression  of  scornful  surprise,  *what  a  green 
'un  1    Where  hever  was  yer  bom  ?    The  stout  party's  the  witness 
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just  agoing  to  give  'is  hevidence.  Lord  I  won't  the  old  chap  sweat 
just  now  when  them  wig'd  fellers  begins  to  fight  over  'im!  The 
lean  cove  without  a  hounce  of  flesh  to  spare,  as  yer  see  yonder  in 
the  round  box  with  the  bobbies,  is  the  prisoner,'  concluded  Bill 
condescendingly. 

Feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  and  squashed  by 
Bill's  superior  wisdom,  I  moved  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
contemptuous  glances  he  bestowed  upon  me,  and  resolved  to  yield 
no  more  to-  ciuriosity,  but  keep  silence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I  might  stay  there. 

For  awhile  I  listened  to  the  lawyers,  and  the  '  stout  party,' 
who  now  began  to  give  his  evidence,  and  verify  Bill's  prognostica- 
tions by  appearing  uncomfortably  warm  during  the  process. 

Not  having  heard  the  case  from  the  beginning,  and  being  too 
stupid  and  unversed  in  such  matters  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the 
stoiy,  I  found  little  here  to  interest  me ;  so  I  turned  my  eyes  upon 
the  ^  lean  cove,'  and  straightway  an  unusual  thing  happened  to  me, 
for  I  fell  into  a  reverie. 

What  had  induced  that  man  to  go  wrong  ?  I  had  seen  pictures 
of  murderers  and  wrongdoers  by  the  score ;  had  indeed  paid  a 
visit  to  that  *  mighty  institution '  where,  for  a  '  consideration,' 
humanity  is  introduced  to  rows  and  rows  of  these  interesting 
specimens  of  his  race— waxen  images  lacking  but  the  *  vital  spark '; 
in  all  these  I  had  seen,  or  fancied  I  had  seen,  written  on  their 
faces,  indications  of  the  abyss  into  which  they  had  fallen.  But  the 
countenance  before  me,  cast  down  with  its  weight  of  shame  and 
remorse,  with  its  noble  features  and  apparently  high-minded  sim- 
plicity of  expression — what  contrivance  of  the  devil  had  ever 
tempted  such  a  man  to  sin  ?  Thus  I  ruminated,  until  a  move- 
ment in  the  court  aroused  me.  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  the  stout 
individual  was  getting  down  from  the  witness-box ;  also,  my  eyes 
meeting  the  face  of  a  clock  opposite,  I  found  that  I  had  outstayed 
my  time  by  half  an  hour.  Rising,  I  prepared  to  make  my  way 
out.  Here  I  experienced  some  difficulty,  foi  the  court  had  filled 
considerably  since  my  arrival. 

I  had  nearly  reached  the  door,  when,  hearing  a  stir  and  bustle 
around  me,  I  turned  involuntarily,  and  perceived  that  the  ^  stoat 
party's '  place  was  now  filled  by  a  girl,  a  mere  child  she  seemed, 
with  a  piteous  expression  on  her  poor  white  face,  and  a  pleading 
look  in  her  great  blue  eyes.  For  a  moment  she  gazed  wistfully 
on  the  sea  of  upturned  faces,  until,  lighting  on  that  of  the  prisoner, 
she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and,  the  tears  streaming,  down  her 
cheeks,  moaned  plaintively — 

'  Papa,  papa,  tell  me,  what  must  I  say  ? 
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*  The  truth,  my  darling,'  came  brokenly  from  the  prisoner's 
pale  lips,  and,  with  one  look  of  unutterable  anguish  towards  his 
daughter,  he  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  great  sobs  shook 
hia  frame. 

This  I  saw,  and  I  heard  the  hubbub  of  voices  that  followed,  as 
well  as  the  usual  adjuration  to  *  speak  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.'  Then,  taking  advantage  of  the  noise  and  commo* 
tiou,  I  fought  my  way  out,  and,  gaining  the  street,  made  tracks 
for  the  office. 

*  An  hour  late,  Mr.  Smith ;  this  mustn't  happen  again,'  said 
our  head  clerk  severely,  greeting  me  watc;h  in  hand.  His  remon- 
strance fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  I  was  thinking  of  my  prisoner-hero, 
and  wondering  what  he  could  have  done. 

All  day  long  the  girl's  piteous  fate  haunted  me ;  a  vision  of 
the  father's  heart-broken  countenance  pursued  me — it  followed  me 
to  the  *  Docks,'  where  I  went  to  procure  samples  of  some  wool  which 
had  just  arrived — it  got  into  the  wool,  and  stared  me  in  the  face 
as  I  spread  those  samples  before  my  principal  for  investigation— it 
came  between  me  and  the  letters  I  had  to  write,  and  the  figures  I 
had  to  add  up.  When  I  got  home  I  couldn't  see  Miss  Sweetlove 
coquettishly  poising  a  diminutive  watering-can  in  close  proximity 
to  the  railings,  because  of  this  vision.  I  have,  on  account  of  it, 
but  a  very  indiflferent  recollection  of  my  mother's  tale  of  woe 
concerning  the  domestic,  with  whom  I  believe  she  had  come  to 
open  rupture.  I  went  to  bed  early  to  escape  it,  and  dreamt  all 
night  of  wild  blue  eyes  appearing  to  me  in  most  impossible  places, 
mingled  with  fitful  gleams  of  thin  prisoners  with  despairing  faces, 
fat  witnesses,  barristers  in  gown  and  wig,  to  say  nothing  of  Jims 
and  Bills  innumerable.  Now,  for  an  unimaginative  young  man 
like  me  this  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  strange  state  of  mind.  I  can 
only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  when  a  prosaic,  matter-of- 
fact  individual  does  chance  to  give  his  imagination  play,  it  runs  a 
great  deal  further  with  him,  and  the  visions  it  creates  stick  to  him 
far  more  persistently,  than  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  for  ever 
dabbling  in  streams  of  fancy. 

Coming  down  next  morning,  I  found  my  motlier  neither 
rattling  among  the  cups  and  saucers,  nor  yet,  duster  in  hand,  mop- 
ping the  furniture;  neither  was  she  giving  the  maid  the  benefit  of 
her  tongue.  In  fact,  my  mother  was  engaged  in  none  of  her  usual 
pursuits  on  this  morning,  but  sitting  idly  gazing  before  her,  her 
hands  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  the  newspaper  lying  at  her  feet. 

*  Oh,  John  !' she  cried,  when  my  '  good  morning '  made  her 
aware  of  my  presence;  *oh,  good  gracious,  John!  I've  had  such  a 
turn!' 
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Now,  although  my  dear  mother  was  subject  to  these  anomalies 
of  nature,  on  any  other  occasion  and  under  any  other  circum- 
stances I  should  have  inquired  what  had  brought  this  special 
'  turn '  about ;  but,  with  my  imagination  awakened,  my  thoughts 
running  on  thin  prisoners  and  their  blue-eyed  daughters,  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  listen  to  a  history  of  further  enormities  on  the  maid 
Mary's  part,  for  I  had  no  doubt  it  was  to  our  domestic  my  mother 
owed  her  *  turn.'  Making  no  reply,  therefore,  I  drew  a  chair  up 
to  the  table,  and  commenced  my  breakfitst. 

^  To  think  of  things  coming  to  such  a  pass  as  this !'  my  mother 
went  on,  dolefully  shaking  her  head,  as  she  dropped  the  sugar 
into  the  cups.     *  Dear,  dear !  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  world.' 

*  By  George,  mother,  look  out,  or  you'll  have  the  tea  over!' 
cried  I  irritably,  as  my  mother  nearly  brought  about  such  a 
catastrophe  in  handing  me  my  cup. 

*  Goodness,  John  I  why  don't  you  take  hold  of  it,  then?  I 
declare  Tm  that  put  out!'  exclaimed  my  mother,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  *  that '  which  seemed  to  hint  that,  under  the  circumstances^ 
any  little  irregularities  were  perfectly  excusable. 

'Why,  what's  the  row?'  said  I,  vulgarly  and  imgraciously, 
thinking  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  hear  the  whole  stoiy 
at  once,  and  get  it  over,  knowing,  well  that  I  must  hear  it  some 
time.  '  Has  Mary  broken  another  window,  or  some  more  of  the 
best  dinner  service,  or ' 

*  No,  no — it's  nothing  to  do  with  Mary,  John.  It's  something 
I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning.' 

*  Indeed  I '  said  I,  with  a  resigned  sigh,  as  I  broke  the  shell  of 

"^y  ®o§^9  'is  there  to  be  a  potato  famine?  have  coals  gone  up 
again  ?  or ' 

'  Do  be  quiet,  John,  and  don't  worry  one  so,'  my  mother  broke 

in;  I  you'd  never  guess,  no,  not  if  you  were  to  try  from  now  till 

Christmas.    I  don't  believe  you've  ever  heard  the  gentleman's  name 
even.' 

This  enigmatical  mode  of  speaking  did  not  surprise  me ;  I  was 
accustomed  to  it,  being,  as  it  was,  a  peculiarity  of  my  mother's ;  so 
I  answered  calmly— 

'  Then   I   certainly  shall  not   attempt  to  guess  it.     Do  you 

propose  enlightening  me,  though  ? ' 

'  Oh,  you  can  read  for  yourself;  it's  there  in  the  paper.' 
My  mother  was  evidently  annoyed  at  my  lack  of  interest,  so, 

rousmg  myself,  and  trying  to  throw  off  the  evil  humour  that  clung 

to  me  tbis  morning,  I  said, 

ycu  ?^^^*^'*  ^^^  "^"^^  ^^°  ^^'^^^'  mother  ?  and  how  does  it  affect 
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*  It  doesn't  affect  me,'  replied  she,  a  little  mollified ;  ^  only  I 
once  knew  him — in  a  way,  that  is — for,  of  course,  the  Major  moved 
in  a  much  higher  circle  than  such  as  we.  Eh,  dear !  such  pleasant 
ways  he  had  with  him,  when  he  came  to  see  your  father  about  the 
farm — bless  me  !  that's  sixteen  years  and  more  back.' 

'  Then  it  must  have  been  before  we  left  Thornton,'  said  I,  care- 
lessly.    *  What's  his  name  ? ' 

*  I  don't  suppose  you'll  remember  anything  about  him,  John, 
you  were  too  young;  but  you'll  recollect  Hetty,  maybe — a  stout, 
lusty  young  woman  with  red  hair — stayed  with  us  a  good  bit, 
and  a  nicer,  handier  girl  I  wouldn't  wish  for.  Well,  she  came 
to  me  straight  from  the  Grange,  and  that's  where  Major  Douglas 
used  to  live.  He  owned  a  deal  of  land  about;  your  poor  father's 
farm  belonged  to  him  too.' 

'  And  what's  wrong  with  him  ?  Has  he  run  through  the 
property  ? ' 

'  Worse  than  that,'  said  my  mother  solemnly.  *  There  were 
queer  tales  flying  about  even  in  our  time.  You  see  he'd  been 
twice  married,  had  Major  Douglas,  and  the  son  he  had  by  the 
first  wife  was  a  wild,  harum-scarum  sort  of  lad  always.  I've  heard 
it  said  his  father  was  for  ever  paying  his  debts.  Goodness,  John  I 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  heaps  and  heaps  of  money  I  was  told  that 
boy  cost  the  poor  Major.'  My  mother  paused,  and  looked  at  me 
across  the  teapot,  as  if  expecting  me  to  make  a  remark ;  but  as  I 
only  looked  at  her,  stirred  my  tea,  and  said  nothing,  she  went  on. 

'  Well,  the  last  I  heard  from  Thornton  was  that  he'd  sold  the 
estate  and  left  the  Grange.  Your  Aunt  Jane  did  say  it  was  all 
along  of  his  son.  It's  all  in  the  papers  about  him  now.  I  sup- 
pose,' she  concluded,  shaking  her  head  mournfully,  '  I  suppose  he 
was  fast  for  some  ready  money,  and  so  he  signed  a  name  he  hadn't 
ought  to.' 

^  Then  it  was  a  forgery,'  said  I,  and  suddenly  I  thought  of  my 
lean  prisoner.     *  What  sort  of  man  was  he  ? '  I  asked  eagerly. 

'  A  thorough  gentleman  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot,'  answered  my  mother  promptly.  '  What  made  him  do 
it  passes  me  altogether.  It  was  trust  money  he  had  in  keeping 
for  some  one  else ;  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  he  intended  to  put 
it  back,  poor  fellow!  before  it  could  he  missed.  The  papers  say  he 
never  touched  it,  mind  you — it  was  found  out  too  soon ;  but  for  all 
that  he's  got  penal  servitude  for  five  years.' 

'  But  what  was  he  like — personally,  I  mean  ?  Was  he  tall  and 
thin,    with   grey  hair  and   moustache,   finely-cut   features,  dark 

eyes ? ' 

'That's  just  him,'  my  mother  interrupted  ;  'though,  when  I 
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saw  him  last,  his  hair  was  near  as  brown  as  yours.  Well,  well,  to 
think  of  him  then  I  a  gayer,  kinder-hearted  man  didn't  live.  It's 
quite  upset  me,  it  has ;  and,  worse  than  all,  they  had  his  daughter  up 
to  give  evidence  against  him.  The  poor  girl  fainted  afterwards, 
and  they  had  to  carry  her  from  the  court.  The  paper  says  it  was 
mostly  through  what  she  said  he  was  convicted.  Poor  child  I 
she  can't  be  much  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Let's  see,  she 
was  bom  twelve  months  before ' 

The  rest  of  my  mother's  reminiscences  were  lost  upon  me ;  for, 
having  finished  my  breakfast,  I  picked  up  the  paper  and  read  the 
story  for  myself.  There  it  was  in  black  and  white,  much  as  my 
mother  had  narrated  it.  It  did  not  say  in  so  many  words  that 
the  son's  extravagance  had  ruined  the  father ;  but,  having  given 
my  imagination  the  reins,  having  fallen  into  that  reverie,  aod 
heard  that  pale-faced  girl's  pitiful  wail,  my  fancy  supplied  all 
the  rest. 

I  put  the  paper  down,  saying  to  myself  as  I  prepared  to  start 
for  the  oflBce,  '  There's  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  poor  man's  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.' 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  in  the  romance  of  mv  life. 

•  •••••  • 

Seven  years  passed  away.  Seven  years ;  during  which  time  the 
most  startling  event  that  happened  was  the  death  of  my  poor 
mother.  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  this ;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story,  and  I  loved  her  dearly. 

I  had  left  the  little  house  next  to  Miss  Sweetlove's ;  most  of 
the  furniture  was  sold.  I  occupied  apartments  in  a  dismally-respect- 
able terrace  in  the  town,  and  very  lonely  I  found  them  sometimes. 

I  was  head-salesman  in  our  oSice  now,  getting  a  pretty  good 
salary.  Long  ago  I  had  abandoned,  in  d^pair,  the  fruitless 
attempt  to  raise  whiskers ;  and  really  I  think  the  scant  supply  I 
possessed  thrived  better,  left  to  their  own  devices,  than  they  did 
with  all  the  care  I  used  to  lavish  upon  tliem. 

I  can't  say  with  truth  that  in  these  years  I  had  never  felt  any 
touch  of  the  '  tender  passion,'  for  I  have  distinct  recollections  of 
a  strange  flutter  in  the  region  of  the  heart  befalling  me  on  that 
Sunday  when  the  Miss  Robinpons  appeared  in  new  blue  bonnets; 
but  those  bonnets  grew  dirty,  and  the  flutter  died  away.  I  also 
remember  a  certain  Fanny  Price,  whom  I  met  at  Miss  Sweetlove'> 
carpet  dance ;  I  forget  how  many  timers  I  danced  with  her.  I 
took  her  down  to  supper,  pulled  crackers  with  her,  attended  with 
solicitude  to  all  her  little  wants,  and  looked,  or  tried  to  look,  unutter- 
able things  the  while ;  she  apparently  smiling  ditto  back  to  me. 
But,  oh,  false,  deceiving  Fanny  Price  !  that  day  fortnight  I  heard 
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from  Mifls  Sweetlove's  own  malicious  lips  that  Fanny  Price  was  no 
more,  and  that  Fanny  Grundy  reigned  in  her  stead. 

It  was  my  twenty-seventh  birthday.  This  fact  brought  me  no 
pleasure.  I  knew  no  one  who  would  make  me  any  presents,  and  I 
suppose  that's  what  birthdays  are  generally  welcomed  for.  I,  at 
least,  saw  nothing  to  rejoice  at  in  having  marched  one  step  nearer 
the  grave — one  year  nearer  the  solution  of  that  terrible  mystery — 
a  span,  perhaps,  on  the  road  to  that  ^  undiscovered  bourne  *  which 
most  weak  mortals  dread  so  to  contemplate,  doubtless  on  account 
of  its  obscurity,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  must  perforce  travel 
thither. 

The  church  bells  were  ringing  loudly  on  that  June  morning ; 
for  it  was  Sunday,  and  the  people  in  the  street  below  were  hurry- 
ing to  their  different  places  of  worship.  I  could  hear  the  subdued 
clatter  of  their  footsteps  plainly  as  I  sat  at  my  solitary  breakfast. 

Suddenly  I  formed  a  resolution.  I  would  go  to  the  parish 
church  and  hear  the  anthem ;  they  had  capital  music  there.  In 
this  way  I  would  celebrate  my  natal  day.  I  soon  dressed  myself, 
and  made  one  of  the  stream  of  people  wending  their  way  to  church 
and  chapel. 

I  had.  some  distance  to  walk,  and  by  tlie  time  I  reached  St. 
Mary's  the  congregation  were  singing  the  'Venite.''  *Put  me 
anywhere,*  I  whispered  to  the  verger.  Accordingly,  when  I  had 
put  down  my  hat,  and  found  my  place,  I  became  aware  that  the 
other  end  of  the  pew  was  already  occupied  by  a  young  lady. 
Another  look,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  dressed  in  black,  or  some- 
thing very  dark.  Another,  and  I  noticed  that  she  wore  a  thick  veil. 
Then  a  lot  of  promiscuous  glances,  for  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off 
her.  There  was  I,  instead  of  listening  to  the  music  I  had  come 
to  hear,  twisting  and  screwing  my  eyes  into  the  most  painful 
positions.  If  I  could  but  pierce  that  veil,  and  see  the  face 
beneath  I  What  lovely  golden  hair !  What  a  pretty  hand ! 
What  a  graceful  figure !  There  was  such  a  nameless  air  of  quiet 
sadness  hanging  about  her.  Had  she  lost  her  father,  or  mother,  or 
—no,  she  looked  too  young  to  have  had  a  lover ;  no,  she  didn't 
look  like  that  sort  of  thing,  &c.,  &c.  Thus  I  ruminated,  while 
the  object  of  my  speculation  seemed  unaware  even  of  my  presence. 
Glad  am  I  that  she  did  not  observe  my  rude  and  vulgar  staring  ; 
there  she  sat  or  stood,  absorbed  apparently  in  her  devotions. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection 
of  that  service,  the  music  of  which  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  good.  I  believe  they  were  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
anthem,  but  what  that  anthem  was  I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  ; 
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I  only  know  that  it  chimed  in  verypleasantly  with  my  meditations 
concerning  my  interesting  companion. 

Well,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  anthem,  when  I  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  faint  sigh,  and,  turning  quickly,  I  was  just 
in  time  to  see  the  book  slip  from  my  fair  neighbour's  hand,  and  her 
arms  drop  heavily  to  her  side,  while  she  herself  sank  helplessly  on 
to  the  seat.  Here  was  a  nice  predicament  for  a  bashful  young 
man! 

I  was  at  her  side  directly,  trying  to  rouse  her.  An  old  gentle- 
man from  the  pew  behind  came  to  my  assistance,  and  together 
we  half  led,  half  carried  her  out. 

'  She's  fainted,  poor  thing !  It's  the  'eat,'  said  the  verger,  as  he 
hurried  off  for  some  water. 

We  raised  her  veil.  Ah,  I  was  not  mistaken  !  I  think  I 
never  beheld  so  lovely  a  face,  all  set  round  in  a  frame  of  golden 
hair  ;  but,  oh  I  so  pale  and  white — not  one  vestige  of  colour  even  in 
the  lips. 

'  Poor  thing !  poor  thing ! '  murmured  the  old  gentleman,  as  ise 
chafed  lier  liands  and  sprinkled  her  face  with  cold  water. 

Slowly   the   colour   came  fluttering  back  to  cheek  and  lip; 
slowly  she  opened  her  great  blue  eyes,  and  looked  at  us  vaguely  at 
first,  then  wonderingly ;  at  last,  starting  up,  *  Where  am  I  ? '  she 
asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  perplexity. 

We  told  her  how  she  had  fainted,  and  we  had  carried  her  out  of 
church. 

She  thanked  us  with  simple  dignity  for  our  *  trouble  and  kind- 
ness,' accounting  for  her  indisposition  by  reason  of  the  heat,  (hi 
my  offering  to  escort  her  home,  she  gently  but  firmly  refused  my 
company,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  neither  take  umbrage  at 
the  refusal  nor  urge  any  further  my  request.  Saying  that  she 
felt  quite  revived  now,  and  that  the  fresh  air  would  soon  com- 
pletely restore  her,  she  bowed  gracefully  and  left  us.  I  watched 
the  pretty,  lithe  figure  until  it  swept  out  of  sight,  and  then,  with  a 
sigh,  turned  back  into  the  church.  Oh,  what  had  wrought  the 
change  there  ?  Had  the  sim  gone  behind  a  cloud,  and  left  us  all 
in  darkness?  Was  this  the  music  whose  beauty  I  had  heard 
extolled?  And  the  sermon — surely,  surely,  never  such  a  long, 
dreary  sermon  was  droned  out  of  any  pulpit  as  that  which  fell 
upon  my  restless  ears  on  my  twenty-seventh  birthday. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  state  of  mind  which  followed— the 
restless,  dissatisfied  feeling  that  took  possession  of  me — the  sense 
of  delicious  misery  that  fell  upon  me,  causing  the  most  erratic 
proceedings  on    my  part ;  aimless  wanderings,  speculations,  and 
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oogitations,  all  relating  to  that  fair  young  damsel  who  had  fainted 
during  the  singing  of  the  anthem  at  St.  Mary's. 

Smiday  after  Sunday  saw  me  at  the  parish  church ;  but  never 
more  did  the  verger  put  me  into  a  pew  in  which  sat  an  interest- 
ing figure  in  black ;  never  more  beneath  that  sacred  roof,  search 
as  I  would,  did  mine  eyes  light  upon  that  sweet  pale  face  and 
golden  hair. 

This  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  some  two  months.  I  had  con- 
fessed reluctantly  to  myself  during  that  time  that  John  Smith 
must  be  in  love — with  an  imknown  maiden,  too,  who  had  appeared 
and  disappeared  mysteriously — in  love,  hopelessly  and  madly,  with 
a  vision,  a  myth  perhaps. 

A  nice  position  this  for  plain  John  Smith  I 

I  was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  again  the  face  that  had 
brought  about  such  a  revolution  in  my  matter-of-fact  heart,  or  brain 
— which  is  it  this  sort  of  thing  generally  aflFects  ? — when,  one  even- 
ing, mooning  listlessly  about  the  streets,  as  had  lately  become  a 
habit  of  mine,  wondering  vaguely  if  it  could  all  have  been  a 
dream,  and  I  had  never  really  assisted  in  the  carrying  out  and 
restoring  to  life  of  that  fainting  fair  one  (for  such  a  strange,  un- 
usual halo  surrounded  those  hours  of  my  twenty-seventh  birthday 
spent  in  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church,  that  I  began  to  doubt  their 
reality) — as  I  said,  then,  strolling  moodily  along,  my  heart  suddenly 
fluttered  wildly,  and  then  seemed  to  stand  still,  while  the  blood 
rushed  madly  through  my  veins.  A  queer  sensation,  you'll  admit, 
for  commonplace  John  Smith,  and  all  on  account  of  a  face  which 
the  light  of  a  shop  window  I  was  passing  shone  upon.  You'll  guess 
whose,  I  don't  doubt. 

Without  a  moment's  thought,  I  turned  quickly  and  followed. 
I  had  no  object  in  view  that  I  was  aware  of,  except  that  it  was 
bliss  to  be  near  her,  and  again  to  admire  the  graceful  figure  walk- 
ing along  so  quietly  before  me,  and  to  catch  the  gleam  of  her  golden 
hair  from  beneath  her  bonnet,  as  stray  rays  of  liglit  from  street 
lamp  or  shop  vdndow  revelled  for  a  moment  there. 

On  she  went,  and  on  I  went  after  her.  What  a  delicious 
whirl  of  mad  delight  pervaded  all  my  senses !  What  an  unreason- 
ing, stupid,  foolish  feeling  of  happiness  filled  me !  Thus  we  pro- 
ceeded for  some  distance ;  until  we  had  traversed  several  streets,  I 
treading  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  fair  unknown.  Presently  she 
turned  up  a  side  road ;  scarcely  had  the  flutter  of  her  dark  dress 
disappeared  from  my  view,  when  I  too  had  gained  that  turning. 
Alas  I  the  whole  street  was  empty.  From  beginning  to  end  of 
that  paltry  alley  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen.  Gould  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  faint  light  of  that  autimin  evening  ?    Wildly  I 
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turned  back  and  searched  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  bat  all  my 
eflforts  were  vain.  With  blank  despair  I  at  last  gave  up,  and 
disconsolately  sought  my  dreary  lodgings. 

Why  I  should  have  felt  so  miserably  disappointed  I  can't  telL 
I  certainly  see  no  end  that  could  have  been  gained,  even  if  I  had 
not  lost  her  thus  hopelessly.  But  this  is  after-reasoning ;  at  the 
time  I  only  experienced  bitter  defeat. 

I  need  hardly  explain  to  the  intelligent  youth  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  this  little  episode  did  but  serve  to  increase 
and  vivify  the  passion  that  consumed  me.  Those  who  have  gone 
through  it  all  themselves  (Mid  I  hope  there  are  few  so  frigid- 
hearted  as  to  have  reached  the  age  of  seven-and-twenty  withoat 
having  experienced  something  of  the  sort)  will  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  me  when  I  tell  them  that  so  virulent  was  my  attack, 
that  night  and  day  I  was  never,  for  a  moment,  free  from  the  fever 
that  filled  my  brain  with  visions  of  sweet  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair,  which  entangled  themselves  in  every  occupation  of  my  life, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Such  strange  mistakes  did  I  make 
among  the  wool  samples,  that  my  principal  spoke  seriously  as  to 
the  advisability  of  my  taking  my  holiday  at  once,  and  getting 
away  for  a  bit ;  thinking,  deluded  soul  I  that  I  was  overworked 
and  wanted  change. 

So  irregular  was  my  conduct  at  home,  that  my  landlady  had 
grave  doubts,  I  believe,  as  to  my  sanity,  and  wondered  aloud 
*What  had  come*  to  the  man?'  Each  evening  I  haunted  the 
streets  through  which  I  had  followed  the  disturber  of  my  peace, 
hoping  that  perhaps  some  kind  chance  might  bring  her  that  way 
again. 

Deplorable  all  this  for  prosaic  John  Smith  ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  looking  back,  I  confess  that  a  strange  sense  of  pleasure  stole 
into  those  feverish  days. 

A  short  time  after  this  I  sallied  forth  one  day  to  get  my 
dinner.  I  had  reached  the  street  in  which  the  desirable  chop- 
house  was  situated  which,  as  a  rule,  I  patronised;  when  once 
again  I  was  startled,  thrilled,  and  electrified,  by  seeing  the  form 
and  figure  of  the  interesting  unknown  •  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  Yes,  there  she  was,  without  doubt,  in  broad  daylight,  and 
unveiled.  Surely  fate,  in  pity  for  my  miserable  condition,  was  at 
last  befriending  me. 

Quickly  I  crossed  the  street,  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of 
her  this  time ;  forgetting  the  claims  of  hunger,  etiquette — every- 
thing except  that  she  was  there  before  me.  I  followed  hody. 
Through  the  crowded  streets  we  went ;  I,  with  my  glowing,  foolish 
heart,  shouldering  a  way  for  myself;  r^;ardless  of  the  indignant 
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glances  my  rudeness  caused  among  my  fellow-passengers.  Never, 
for  one  instant,  did  I  take. my  eyes  off  the  glittering  mass  of 
yellow  hair  before  me.  On  we  went,  leaving  the  noisy  turmoil  of 
the  town  behind  us  at  last.  Now  we  were  in  a  long,  straight  road; 
on  either  side  were  gentlemen's  villa  residences,  with  gardens,  the 
trees  of  which  overhung  the  side-walk — all  this,  of  course,  I  did 
not  notice  then ;  it  is  the  result  of  after-observation.  We  two  were 
the  only  human  beings  in  sight.  We  had  gone  several  yards 
'  along  the  shady  footway,  when  suddenly  the  Bgure  I  was  pur- 
suing turned  round  and  confronted  me.  So  struck  was  I  with 
astonishment  and  confusion  at  being  thus  detected,  as  it  were,  that, 
losing  entirely,  beneath  the  haughty  gaze  of  those  glorious  eyes, 
what  little  presence  of  mind  I  possessed,  I  stood  stock  still, '  star- 
ing like  a  stuck  pig,'  to  use  a  vulgar  metaphor. 

'  Now,  sir,  why  do  you  follow  me  ? '  she  asked  quietly. 

*  I — I — I — '*  stammered  I,  feeling  about  as  foolish  and  uncom- 
fortable as  ever  I  did  in  all  my  life. 

She  went  on,  without  heeding  me,  a  little  hurriedly :  *  Is  it 
manly — is  it  gentlemanly — is  it  kind — to  persecute  in  this  way  a 
woman  who  has  but  herself  to  look  to  for  protection  ? ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  mean  ' — began  I  humbly ;  feel- 
ing dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself. 

^  This  is  my  way,  let  that  be  yours,'  she  interrupted  coldly, 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand  in  the  direction  we  had  come. 

Cleopatra  herself  could  not  have  made  a  more  queenly  gesture, 
or  looked  more  lovely  the  while.  Without  a  murmur,  I  raised 
my  hat  and  left  her ;  cursing  the  miserable  folly  and  stupidity 
that  had  led  me  into  such  a  scrape.  Firmly  I  resolved,  with 
might  and  main,  to  do  battle  with  my  unruly  imagination,  and 
box  it  up  again  in  those  regions  where  it  had  slept  so  calmly  these 
seven  years. 

On  arriving  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  where  for  ever  I  should 
lose  sight  of  her,  I  ventured  one  glance  behind ;  there  she  stood, 
calmly  waiting  until  I  should  disappear.  One  lingering  look  I 
cast  upon  the  sombre,  dark-clad  figure,  and  the  gleaming  yellow 
hair, and,  turning,  proceeded  on  my  way;  feeling  that  all  who  met 
me,  and  looked  me  in  the  face,  must  know  of  my  failure  and 
defeat. 

Pull  down  the  curtain  on  this  the  second  act  in  the  romance 
of  my  life. 

«  »  •  •  •  %  • 

The  days  lengthened  out  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into 
months.  You  must  imagine  for  yourselves  in  what  a  deplorable 
frame  of  mind  these  days  and  weeks  were  spent  by  poor  John  Smith. 
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Let  me  only  tell  you  how  valiantly  I  strove,  and  how  fiercely 
waged  war  against  the  thoughts   that  would  come  cropping  up, 
battle  with  them  as  I  would,  and  the  visions  that  would  come  troop- 
ing to  my  brain,  strive  as  I  might  to  ignore  them. 

These  were  the  days  in  which  I  first  took  seriously  to  smoking ; 
and  I  consider  that  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  Z^^  Smith  to 
the  '  fragrant  weed '  for  the  solace  and  comfort  it  gave  him  through 
many  a  weary  hour,  during  this  most^  trying  period  of  his  exists 
ence,  can  never  be  adequately  repaid  in  this  world.  To  those  of  my 
fellow-brethren  who,  chancing  to  read  this,  are  afHicted  with  any 
phase  of  the  same  disease  as  I  was  troubled  with,  I  say,  *Try  it;' 
and  if  *  bird's-eye '  and  *  Cavendish '  bring  no  relief,  you  must 
indeed  be  far  gone. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  had  passed  away.  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  determination  and  tobacco,  I  was  at  last  begin- 
ning to  regain  something  like  my  former  peace  of  mind.  Still, 
however,  promiscuous  thrills  and  flutters  would  sometimes  seize  my 
heart,  and  occasion  momentary  wild  beatings  there,  did  mine  eyes 
happen  to  light  upon  some  elegant,  dark-robed  figure,  or  catch  a 
glimpse  of  some  golden-haired  maiden,  who  for  an  instant  brought 
back  to  -my  brain  visions  of  the  upsetter  of  my  peace. 

Well,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  explain,  I  was  recovering  nicely, 
when  all  at  once  I  had  a  fearful  relapse.  Let  me  hasten  to  relate 
how  this  came  about. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  How  vividly  that  bleak,  cold 
December  afternoon  is  engraven  on  my  mind !  I  had  felt  more 
chirpy  that  day,  and  less  tormented  with  the  lingering  remains  of 
my  malady.  Besides  which,  our  '  governor '  had  spoken  to  me  in  the 
morning  touching  an  increase  of  salary,  and  a  further  step  upwards 
on  the  wool-broking  ladder.  It  was  with  tolerable  cheerfiilness, 
therefore,  that,  having  left  the  oflBce  earlier  than  usual,  I,  lighting 
my  pipe,  went  forth  into  the  chill  east  wind,  and  turned  my  fece 
towards  home. 

I  had  nearly  reached  the  prim  street  in  which  I  had  located 
myself,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  little  knot  of  persons  gathered 
together  on  the  pathway  before  me,  which  the  gregarious  habits 
of  the  British  public  was  fast  increasing  into  a  small  crowd. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  I  eschew  crushes  and  crowds  of  all  kinds ;  but 
some  imaccountable  impulse  prompted  me  to  hasten  my  steps,  and 
acquaint  myself  with  the  occasion  of  the  present  gathering. 

Reaching  the  spot,  I  shouldered  a  way  for  myself  through  the 
eager,  inquisitive  group.  Arrived  in  the  centre,  this  is  what  I  saw : 
m  the  road,  a  brewer's  cart  laden  with  barrels,  having  in  the  shafts 
a  couple  of  those  powerfully-built  quadrupeds  one  umially  assodates 
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with  the  drawing  of  such  burdens.  At  their  heads  stood  the  driver, 
whip  in  hand,  haranguing,  in  loud,  excited  voice,  those  of  the 
crowd  who  pressed  more  immediately  around  him.  Upon  the 
ground  lay  a  tall,  emaciated  figure,  with  pale,  sunken  features,  from 
which  every  atom  of  colour  had  fled,  leaving  them  an  ashen  grey, 
save  where  a  vivid  stream  of  crimson  trickled  from  the  lips,  and 
fell  upon  the  white  shirt-front ;  and  bending  over  him,  wringing 
her  hands  in  speechless  aflFright,  was  a  slender,  girlish  form,  with 
golden  hair  and  great  blue  eyes. 

In  an  instant  a  revelation  flashed  across  me ;  my  thin,  noble- 
faced  prisoner  I — my  pale,  blue-eyed  daughter — my  dark-robed 
innamorata ! — here  they  were  all  before  me.  Yes,  there  was  no 
mistaking  those  features ;  the  locks  were  white  now,  and  the  face 
furrowed  with  many  a  deep  line  of  care — aged  almost  past  re- 
cognition ;  but  still  I  knew  it  again.  And  the  child,  the  memory 
of  whose  tear-stained  face  had  so  haunted  me  eight  years  before,  and 
the  woman  who  had  so  confused  my  foolish  heart — liow  was  it  that 
never  until  now  had  I  had  a  notion  that  they  were  one  and  the  same? 
All  this,  of  course,  rushed  through  my  mind  at  lightning  speed, 
while  I  was  making  my  way  to  the  terror-stricken  girl's  side ;  for, 
fired  with  an  impulse  for  which  I  cannot  account,  I  pushed  aside  the 
few  who  were  vainly  questioning  the  poor  girl,  saying  authorita- 
tively : 

'  I  know  this  gentleman.  Here,  one  of  you,  run  for  a  doctor,' 
I  cried  ;  and,  stooping,  I  loosened  the  poor  fellow's  cravat,  and  en- 
deavoured with  my  handkerchief  to  staunch  the  ghastly  stream  of 
life-blood  oozing  still  from  those  pallid  lips,  while  I  spoke  what 
words  I  could  to  comfort  and  reassure  his  trembling  daughter. 

Luckily  the  doctor  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance.  On 
viewing  the  shattered  frame  before  him,  he  shook  his  head  gravely, 
and  instantly  set  to  work  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  unfortunate  man. 

Some  among  the  rapidly  increasing  crowd,  pushing  forward  oflS- 
ciously,  began  a  confused  and  contradictory  account  of  theaccident — 
how  the  poor  gentleman  had  been  run  over  in  trying  to  cross  the 
road  with  his  daughter.  These  I  earnestly  entreated  to  stand 
back.  Two  policemen,  who  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  materially 
aided  in  carrying  out  my  request. 

Miss  Douglas  watched  us  with  a  look  of  heart-breaking  misery 
on  her  beautiful  face. 

*  Will  he  die  ? '  she  had  asked  the  doctor,  with  clasped  hands 
and  trembling  lips,  and  he  had  replied : 

'  No,  no,  I  hope  not ;  but  we  must  get  him  home.  Do  you 
live  far  from  here  ?  '  She  shook  her  head — apparently,  in  her 
distress  and  terror,  incapable  of  further  speech. 
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(for  never  will  I  inflict  child  of  mine  with  the  commonplaoe 
name  of  John,  let  Mary  say  what  she  will.  No,  Smith's  had 
enough,  but  that  I  can't  help)  knickerbockers,  which  have  a  pro- 
pensity for  going  at  the  knees. 

Here  I  think  I  had  better  close  my  story,  for  thinking  of  my 
happiness  begets  in  me  an  inclination  to  ramble. 

Some  there  ai'e  who  may  think  that  after  all  this  is  not  much 
of  a  romance — let  me  tell  these,  I  don't  agree  with  them.  It  was 
quite  romance  enough  for  matter-of-fact  John  Smith,  and  again 
let  me  express  my  wonder  that  such  a  part  in  the  play  was 
assigned  to  him.  Of  coiurse  I  may  not  have  made  enough  of  the 
positions  ;  an  Alonzo  Fitz-Gerald  might  have  piled  on  the  agooy 
with  much  greater  effect — but  who  can  deny  that  the  situations 
were  romantic  ?  And,  romantic  or  not,  this  is  all  the  romance  that 
ever  came  into  the  life  of  Plain  John  Smith. 


Proudly  she  went,  with  flushing  cheeks, 
Eyes  that  with  triumph  burned ; 

The  crimson  paled — the  lashes  drooped. 
And  at  the  door  she  turned. 

Slowly  the  heavy  latch  was  raised ; 

The  hinges  moved  aside  ; 
For,  ere  she  parsed  the  op'ning  door. 

Love  wrenched  another  wide. 

He  crossed  it43  threshold  silently. 
And  closed  on  bers  his  hand  ; 

Together  in  the  |>ilded  room. 
She  and  Love  s  shadow  stand. 

Proudly  o:.ce  more  she  lifts  her  head ; 

The  liour  is  doublv  sweet: 
The  Ilium  J  h  hers — all  carelessly 

Slie  lays  it  at  Love's  feet ! 
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BY   DCTTON   COOK. 

Mt  grandfaiher'always  spoke  of  him  as  '  Mr,  Blazey,'  and  by  the 
ignorant  and  irreverent  in  the  neighbourhood  he  was  often  called 
'  Old  Blazes.'  But  his  real  name — or  rather,  the  name  by  which 
he  desired  to  be  known  in  England — was,  as  I  gathered,  Blaise — 
Monsieur  Blaise.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  driven  to  take  refuge 
here  by  the  sore  troubles  of  his  own  land ;  to  which,  however,  he 
never  returned,  even  when  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  royal 
family  rendered  return  possible  to  him.  He  always  spoke  of 
France  tenderly,  and  sometimes  even  with  a  sort  of  sentimental 
fondness ;  but  his  exile  had  been  of  such  long  continuance,  and 
old  age  had  come  upon  him  so  completely,  that  probably  he  was 
content  to  await  the  end  of  his  days  here  rather  than  undergo  the 
trials  and  fatigue  of  journeying  back  to  his  native  country.  I 
merely  surmise  this,  for  upon  the  subject  of  himself  he  was  rarely 
communicative.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  alone  in  the  world.  Jf 
he  had  friends  or  kinsmen,  certainly  they  never  troubled  him ; 
they  never,  indeed,  came  near  him. 

People  said  of  him  that  he  looked  like  a  monkey ;  but  in  those 
days  there  prevailed  throughout  Great  Britain  a  firm  conviction 
that  every  Frenchman  resembled  a  monkey  more  or  less — and 
generally  more.  My  grandfather  was  not  altogether  free  from  this 
prejudice.  He  rather  prided  himself  upon  being  a  thorough  John 
Bull ;  and  although  he  avowed  a  great  liking  for  '  Mr.  Blazey,' 
this  was  but  by  way  of  exception  to  his  general  rule  of  hating  tlie 
*  Mounseers,'  and  holding  that  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  but  an 
indifferent  match  for  one  Englishman.  My  grandfather  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue ;  but  as  in  the  course  of  his 
long'  residence  here  M.  Blaise  had  acquired  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  English,  they  interchanged  talk  with  sufficient  ease. 
M.  Blaise  spoke  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  but  he  was  seldom  at 
a  loss  for  a  word,  although  inclined  perhaps  to  employ  more  formal 
phrases  and  methods  of  speech  than  Englishmen  usually  resort  to 
in  conversation. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  never  with  my  own  eyes  beheld 
M.  Blaise.  Such  account  as  I  can  furnish  of  him  must  so  far  be 
incomplete,  therefore,  in  that  it  lias  been  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion of  others.     In  truth,  M.  Blaise  had  gone  out  of  the  world 
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many  years  before  I  came  into  it.  My  grandfather  so  often  spoke 
of  him,  however,  that  it  almost  seemed  to  me  at  last  that  I  had 
really  seen  and  known  him  in  the  flesh.  My  grandfather  was  very 
fond  of  narrating  the  story — ^if  it  is  to  be  called  a  story— of  M. 
Blaise. 

He  had  been  from  the  first  an  old  man  to  look  at,  with   a 
weazened   face,   scored    and    criss-crossed   with  wrinkles,   bowed 
shoulders,  and  a  very  lean  and  shrunken  figure.     His  complexion 
was   yellow  as  old  parchment ;  his  thin  hair  was  drawn  from  his 
forehead,  powdered,  and  tied  in  a  queue ;  he  was  a  little  deaf,  and 
had  a  habit  in  conversation  of  holding  his  hand  to  his  ear  so  as  to 
form  a  shield  or  a  sounding-board.     Still  his  eyes  were  very  dark 
and  bright,  and  his  manner  of  raising  and  twitching  his  black 
brows  as  he  spoke  gave  great  life  to  his  face.     He  wore  ruffles  of 
yellow  lace,  falling  over  hands  that  were  not  white— that  rarely 
looked,  indeed,  particularly  clean.     He  was  attired  usually  in  a 
suit  of  well-worn  cloth  of  a  brown  hue,  with  large  leaden  buttons 
down  the  front,  about  the  side  pockets,  and  on  the  cuffs.     Gray- 
worsted  stockings  clothed  his  lower  limbs,  and  there  were  steel 
buckles  in  his  square-toed  high  shoes  of  Spanish  leather.     It  was 
rumoured  that  in  the  earlier  days-of  his  residence  in  England  he  had 
possessed  rich  clotlies  of  figured  velvet,  heavily  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  such  as  might  have  been  assumed  by  a  nobleman  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  court  of  Versailles ;  while  it  was  conjectured  that  he 
had  disposed  of  this  finery,  judging  perhaps  that  his  need  for  it  had 
altogether  departed,  about  the  same  time  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
use  of  a  choice  snuff-box  which  he  had  before  appeared  to  cherish 
extremely.     It  was  of  china,  pink  and  white,  delicately  arabesqued, 
solidly  rimmed  with  embossed  gold,  a  delicate  oval  miniature  of  a 
lady  wearing  a  high  powdered  head-dress  being  set  in  the  centre 
of  the  lid.     Thenceforward  he  contented  himself  with  a  pinch  from 
a  common  little  tin  box,  that  closed  with  a  loud  snapping  report. 
It  was  always  a  gratification  to  my  grandfather  to  proffer  his  own 
substantial  box  of  ebony,  with  silver  clamps,  and  nearly  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  tea-caddy — M.   Blaise,  as   my  grandfather  related, 
taking  snuff  with  so  graceful  an  air,  and  bowing  and  smiling  so 
charmingly  upon  every  repetition  of  that  little  act  of  courtesy. 

My  grandftither  had  retired  from  busine>s  in  favour  of  his  son, 
my  father.  He  had  been  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  the  \Ve>t- 
India  trade,  and  was  understood  to  have  profited  considerably  in 
such  wise,  for  as  yet  the  slave-trade  had  not  been  abolished,  and 
the  prosperity  of  oiu:  colonists  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  had 
known  little  check.  Still  he  did  not  at  all  affect  the  airs  of  anum 
of  fortvme.     He  professed  a  liking  for  ease  and  re?t  after  mar^v 
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years  of  close  application.  He  had  earned,  as  he  said,  a  modest 
competence,  and  desired  to  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  his  only 
daughter,  Martha — Aunt  Patty  as  she  was  always  known  to  me. 
His  son  (my  father),  he  said,  must  shift  for  himself,  with  the  ad- 
vantageous start  afforded  by  his  connection  with  a  business  house 
of  long  standing  and  good  repute.  He  had  but  these  two  children. 
He  had  been  married  twice,  but  was  again  a  widower.  My  Aunt 
Patty  was  the  child  of  his  age,  and  he  was  devotedly  attached  to 
her.  He  lived  in  Hatton  Garden,  occupying  only  a  portion  of 
the  house,  however,  because  it  contained  more  rooms  than  he 
really  needed,  and  also  because — although  by  no  means  avari- 
cious— he  always  liked,  as  he  said,  to  turn  an  honest  penny  when- 
ever he  could. 

How  M.  Blaise  came  to  be  my  grandfather's  lodger  I  never 
quite  knew.  However,  as  the  one  wanted  to  hire  rooms  and  the 
other  had  rooms  he  wanted  to  let,  chance  somehow  made  them  ac- 
quainted, and  forthwith  they  became  lodger  and  landlord  respectively. 
And  at  this  time  M.  Blaise  did  not  lack  means,  although  at  a  later 
date  he  certainly  was  much  impoverished.  But  his  integrity  was 
never  once  in  question ;  and  as  his  fortunes  appeared  to  decline, 
80  he  engaged  less  and  less  expensive  rooms  in  my  grandfather's 
house,  imtil  at  length  he  was  the  tenant  of  an  attic  chamber  only. 
Beyond  this,  in  the  way  of  reducing  his  outlay  for  rent,  it  did 
not  seem  possible  for  him  to  go,  for  the  attic  was  his  upon  very 
easy  terms. 

That  he  earned  money  by  some  means  seemed  clear.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  taught  his  own  language  and  also  Italian,  with 
which  tongue  he  was  intimately  acquainted ;  that  he  gave  lessons 
in  music  and  singing,  in  fencing,  and  even  in  dancing,  but  of  this 
there  was  no  very  good  evidence.  He  was  never  known  to  solicit 
employment  as  an  instructor ;  at  any  rate,  he  never  spoke  to  my 
grandfather  upon  the  subject  of  obtaining  pupils.  In  the  privacy 
of  his  own  chamber  he  was  sometimes  heard  to  sing — with  dis- 
tressing results,  if  listeners  could  be  trusted,  for  his  voice  was 
shrill  and  tremulous,  certain  of  his  notes  moreover  being  plainly 
cracked.  There  were  foils  crossed  to  form  a  decoration  above  his 
fireplace ;  and,  though  he  did  not  cairy  a  sword,  he  was  understood 
to  possess  one  with  a  cut-steel  handle  and  white-leathern  sheath 
carefully  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  and  stored  away  in  the  large 
hair  trunk  that  stood  beside  his  narrow  trestle-bed  with  its  patch- 
work counterpane.  A  guitar  swung  from  a  peg,  a  few  old  books 
were  ranged  upon  a  shelf  against  the  wall.  M.  Blaise  had  once 
stated  that  in  his  youth  he  had  made  some  study  of  chemistry. 
These  volumes  were  supposed  to  treat  of  that  science. 
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I  forget  how  many  years  it  was  altx)gether  that  M.  Blaise  dwdt 
under  my  grandfather's  roof;  but  it  was  certainly  a  good  many. 
There  was,  of  course,  ^  something  to  put  up  with,'  as  my  grandfather 
confessed.  Chiefly  he  disapproved  of  certain  culinary  operations 
which  M.  Blaise  carried  on  over  the  little  fireplace  in  his  attic 
chamber.  Not  that  these  were  frequent  or  ever  prosecuted  upon  a 
large  scale.  People,  indeed,  said  that  the  Frenchman  lived  on  air, 
or  at  most  upon  coflFee  and  rolls,  with  an  occasional  omelette  of  veiy 
unsubstantial  character ;  an  opinion  generally  prevailing  that  from 
stinted  means,  or  from  whatever  cause,  M.  Blaise  scarcely  swallowed 
food  enough  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together.  My  grandfather, 
however,  suspected  frogs,  I  think ;  he  was  generally  prejudiced  in 
regard  to  the  food  consumed  by  foreigners.  Moreover,  while  a 
kitchen  below  stairs  was  to  him  something  reasonable  and  English 
and  perfectly  intelligible,  cooking  on  an  upper  floor  was,  to  his 
thinking,  preposterous  to  the  last  degree.  He  complained  that 
the  staircase  and  his  own  bedchamber  were  at  times  rendered  very 
oppressive  from  the  fumes  of  M.  Blaise's  viands ;  his  objections 
being  the  greater  that  the  viands  were  of  an  un-English  nature, 
producing  odours  that  were  peculiarly  displeasing  to  Britannic 
nostrils.  But  to  these  opinions  my  grandfather  did  not  give  very 
marked  expression,  nor  did  he  allow  them  to  afi'ect  his  general 
view  of  M.  Blaise.  He  was,  indeed,  wont  to  declare  that  his  lodger 
was  as  well-disposed  and  worthy  and  quiet  as  heart  of  landlord 
could  desire.  He  gave  no  trouble ;  he  required  no  attendance, 
or  very  little.  He  was  absent  from  the  house  for  hours  together, 
and  sometimes  did  not  return  until  long  past  midnight ;  but  he 
was  so  noiseless  in  his  movements  that  no  one  knew  much  of  his 
out-going  or  his  in-coming.  He  wore  always  very  thin-soled  shoes, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  walking  daintily  on  tip-toe  like  one  stepping 
on  a  wet  floor. 

As  I  believe,  my  grandfather^  liking  for  the  Frenchman  was 
due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  admiration  he  manifested  for  my 
Aunt  Patty,  then  a  child  of  ten  or  so.  There  is  extant  a  portrait 
of  her  as  she  looked  in  those  days.  The  little  lady— clad  in  white 
niuslin,  very  short  in  the  waist  and  scanty  in  the  skirt,  with  bhie- 
kid  shoes  and  a  blue  scarf,  red  lips,  a  pearly  complexion,  and  with 
golden  hair  cut  short  like  a  boy's  and  carefully  combed  on  to  her 
lorehead— is  represented  toying  with  a  skipping-rope  on  a  garden- 
terrace  adorned  with  heavy  balustrades  and  marble  vases— a  very 
pretty  and  dainty  fairy  creature,  it  must  be  said.  Her  after-life 
was  sorrowful  enough,  iis  I  have  heard ;  she  was  cruelly  used  ;  she 
«u«ered  much,  and  so  was  punished  severely  for  certain  proceed- 
gs  on  her  pait  which  the  world  judged  to  be  indiscreet,  to  say 
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no  more  about  them.  But  upon  the  story  of  Aunt  Patty,  her  loves 
and  wrongs  and  afflictions,  I  may  not  now  enter.  To  Monsieur 
Blaise  she  was  the  little  girl  portrayed,  as  I  have  described,  by  an 
artist  whose  name  cannot  now  be  discovered,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  my  grandfather's  darling,  the  delight  of  his  declining  years, 
and  when  no  trouble  or  trial  but  of  a  nursery  sort  had  ever  come 
near  to  her  to  vex  her. 

Between  M.  Blaise  and  little  Patty  a  thorough  understanding 
seemed  soon  to  be  established.  At  first  they  communicated  with 
each  other  rather  by  nods  and  smiles  and  signs  than  by  any  regu- 
lar speech ;  for  her  infantine  prattle  was  probably  as  unintelligible 
to  him  as  was  his  broken  English  to  her.  Nevertheless  they  became 
very  firm  iriends.  She  had  never  been  at  all  alarmed  by  his  foreign 
aspect,  his  dingy  face  with  its  innumerable  wrinkles,  his  bright, 
restless  eyes,  or  his  strange,  gaunt  figure.  She  had  climbed  to  his 
knee,  and  there  seated  herself  comfortably  almost  upon  his  first 
appearance  in  my  grandfather's  house,  and  forthwith  had  compelled 
him  to  play  *pat-a-cake'  with  her,  interleaving  his  tawny  hands 
with  her  chubby  pink-and-white  little  palms.  Then  bringing 
upon  herself  severe  rebuke  from  my  grandfather — but  she  well 
knew  what  a  harmless  sort  of  thing  was  his  scolding  of  her — she 
had  untied  the  bow  of  the  Frenchman's  neckerchief,  played  with  his 
ruffles  and  the  little  pearl-rimmed  brooch  set  in  his  shirt-frill,  and 
even  rubbed  her  smooth  apple  cheeks  against  his  close-shaven 
but  yet  black  and  prickly  chin.  My  grandfather  would  have 
promptly  stayed  her  from  further  troubling  M.  Blaise  by  convey- 
ing her  from  the  room,  but  she  clung  so  tightly  to  her  new  friend, 
and  he,  in  very  imperfect  speech,  but  by  very  expressive  signs,  so 
manifested  the  pleasure  he  found  in  her  childish  fancy  for  him,  and 
his  desire  that  she  should  on  no  account  be  removed,  that  on 
this  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions  my  Aunt  Patty  was  permitted 
to  have  her  own  way.  M.  Blaise  called  her  Belle^tSte,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  his  admiration  of  her  cheveux  d^or.  He  was  for  ever 
sleeking  her  bright  silken  hair,  or  gathering  stray  locks  round  his 
fingers,  and  contemplating  curiously  the  lights,  shadows,  and  re- 
flections of  the  golden  rings  thus  formed.  He  was  never  tired  of 
watching  little  Patty  ;  found  endless  amusement  in  her  little  odd 
ways  and  tricks,  her  childish  graces  and  gamboUings.  Whenever 
an  especially  radiant  smile  was  to  be  seen  on  the  weazened  visage 
of  the  Frenchman,  then  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  little  Patty 
was  beside  him  or  at  no  great  distance  from  him.  He  would  sing 
to  her ;  he  would  dance  before  her,  snapping  his  fingers  and  ges- 
ticulating merrily;  he  would  recite  long  speeches  from  the  classical 
tragedies  of  France ;  he  would  go  through  the  attitudes  and  move- 
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ments  of  fencing  with  the  small-sword — all  to  entertain  little  Patty 
and  rouse  her  to  laugh  at  and  with  him,  and  provoke  her  to  that 
merry  mocking  of  him  she  was  so  prone  to,  and  he,  my  grandfather 
notwithstanding,  so  rejoiced  to  encourage  her  in. 

She  was  something  of  a  *  tom-boy,'  was  my  Aunt  Patty,  in  those 
days.  She  did  not  neglect  girlish  pastimes,  but  she  liked  boyish 
games  just  as  well — perhaps  better.  She  was  fond  of  her  doll— if 
her  kindness  to  that  effigy  had  something  of  cruelty  about  it  at 
times — but  she  was  fond  of  marbles  too.  With  these  toys  she  ^las 
a  skilled  performer,  and  especially  at  a  game  known  to  schoolboy? 
as  '  bounce-oflF-the-line,'  or  some  such  name ;  her  superior  dex- 
terity enabled  her  to  win  many  marbles  of  her  playmates,  chiefly  the 
children  of  my  uncle's  neighbours  in  Hatton  Garden  and  there- 
abouts. Monsieur  Blaise  often  watched  with  kindly-admiring  eyes 
the  child's  clever  dealing  with  her  toys.  Sometimes  constituting 
himself  her  pupil,  he  joined  her  in  a  game  of  *  bounce-off-the-line' 
in  the  little  enclosed  yard  at  the  back  of  my  uncle's  house.  She 
charged  him,  however,  with  playing  unfairly,  in  that  the  *  bounce,' 
or  large  marble  tJiat  he  used  as  a  projectile  to  break  the  line  of 
smaller  marbles  ranged  in  front  of  him  at  a  distance  of  some  three 
yards,  was  of  unusual  dimensions  and  substance.  In  truth,  it  did 
not  matter  much  whether  M.  Blaise  won  or  lost,  in  either  case  he 
paid  his  playfellow.  But  he  seemed  amused  with  the  accusation 
of  unfairness  brought  against  him.  He  poised  the  exceptional 
*  boimce'  in  his  hand,  then  he  eyed  little  Patty  closely  as  his  fingers 
toyed  with  her  golden  curls-very  radiant  then  in  the  afternoon 
sun,  which  had,  somehow,  after  gliding  in  and  out  of  many  build- 
ings, stolen  into  the  backyard. 

'  Petite  shall  have  the  hoTice^  he  said  as  he  placed  it  in  her 
hand,  and  pressed  her  tiny  fingers  round  it — they  could  not  close 
over  it.  He  did  not  play  at  marbles  much  after  thut.  The  game 
forced  him  to  stoop,  and  induced  rheumatic  agonies.  Moreover, 
his  breathing  had  become  asthmatic,  and  it  behoved  him  to  be 
cautious  how  he  undertook  exertion  of  any  kind.  Patty  was  very 
pleased  with  her  new  *  bounce  ; '  so  pleased,  indeed,  that  she  forgot 
to  express  gratitude  to  M.  Blaise  for  his  gift.  And,  although  she 
had  judged  Ma  use  of  it  to  be  wrong,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  it  herself  in  all  her  games  with  the  children  her  playmates, 
and  by  means  of  it  gained  from  them  innumerable  marbles.  She 
showed  it  to  my  grandfather,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  not  really 
a  stone,  but  a  metallic  substance  of  heavier  weight — an  amalgam, 
of  which  copper  was  the  main  constituent,  so  my  grandfather  vas 
of  opinion. 

As  Ume  went  on  a  change  came  over  M-  Blaise.     He  looked 
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older  and  thinner  than  ever ;  his  health  and  strength  had  failed 
him.  He  moved  with  difficulty ;  a  journey  upstairs  or  downstairs 
was  now  almost  more  than  he  could  accomplish.  His  eyes  were 
still  bright,  although  they  were  very  sunken ;  his  nose  seemed 
now  unnaturally  sharp  at  the  point ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow ;  he 
really  appeared  to  be  dwindling  away.  For  days  he  remained 
in  his  chamber,  faintly  answering  all  inquiries  that  were  made  con- 
cerning his  state  of  health.  His  asthma,  he  said,  would  not  permit 
him  to  lie  down  at  full  length ;  he  half  sat,  half  reclined  upon  his 
bed,  in  front  of  the  fire  burning  in  his  diminutive  grate.  A 
few  books  from  the  shelf  against  the  wall  were  ranged  beside 
him,  and  to  these  he  referred  now  and  then,  but  only  in  a  listless, 
languid  way,  as  though  the  exertion  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear. 

It  was  thus  that  M.  Blaise  was  discovered  by  my  grandfather, 
when  he  took  the  unusual  course  of  mounting  the  stairs  and 
entering  the  attic  chamber.  For  some  moments  the  Frenchman 
remained  imconscious  of  his  landlord's  presence. 

'  Ah,  monsieur  I  This  honour ' — he  said,  when  he  perceived  my 
grandfather ;  and  with  an  effort  he  rose,  his  limbs  trembling  under 
him  the  while  painfully,  and  tried  to  place  a  chair  for  his  visitor. 
My  grandfather  begged  that  he  would  not  disturb  himself,  and  took 
a  seat  upon  the  bed. 

'  I  am  very  old — that  is  one  of  my  complaints,'  said  M.  Blaise, 
in  answer  to  my  grandfather's  questions  touching  his  health. 
*  And,  alas  !  I  am  very  poor — that  is  another.  Age  and  poverty : 
they  are  serious  maladies,  monsieur,  and  when  they  unite  to  attack 
one,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  patient.  Monsieur,  there  is  a  sum 
owing  to  you  for  rent  of  this  chamber — ' 

My  grandfather  interposed.  He  begged  there  might  be  no 
mention  of  such  a  subject.  M.  Blaise  could  not  imagine  that  it 
was  as  a  creditor  he  had  called.  My  grandfather  was  warm  in  his 
repudiation  of  such  an  interpretation  of  his  visit.  M.  Blaise  im- 
plored pardon,  and  took  a  pinch  from  my  grandfather's  pfoflfered 
box.  There  was  silence  for  some  minutes.  With  quiet,  meditative 
enjoyment  the  Frenchman,  his  fingers  very  tremulous  the  while, 
was  applying  the  snuff  to  his  nose ;  my  grandfather  sat  contemplat- 
ing him,  shocked  at  his  air  of  ill-health,  his  wasted  looks,  and 
distressing  weakness. 

'  I  am  very  poor,'  M.  Blaise  repeated  abstractedly,  *and  yet  it 
was  in  my  power  to  be  rich.  What  do  I  say  ?  it  id  in  my  power 
to  be  rich.' 

My  grandfather  could  not  restrain  a  light  cough — evidence  of 
his  incredulity.  He  was  a  man  of  business.  It  was  not  to  be  believed 
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that  his  lodger  could  by  his  own  mere  volition  possess  himself  of 
wealth.  If  so,  why  should  he  remain  poor  ?  As  my  grandfather  said, 
there  was  no  sense  in  the  thing. 

'  I  had,  as  a  young  man,  a  taste  for  chemical  experiments,'  M. 
Blaise  continued.  '  I  think  I  have  told  you  so  before.  It  was  not 
perhaps  to  be  wondered  at.  An  inclination  of  that  kind  has  be^ 
manifested  by  many  members  of  my  family.  A  great-uncle  of 
mine  was  even  a  very  distinguished  chemist — not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  for  fortune  had  been  kind  to  him.  Throughout  his  long 
life  he  lacked  nothing  but  time  to  mature  his  experiments  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  study.  He  was  a  devotee  of  science.  He 
met  with  little  sympathy,  however,  from  his  relatives.  Some  of 
them  would  even  have  locked  him  up  at  Charenton  as  a  madman. 
It  was  an  infamous  calumny.  I  knew  him  well.  As  a  child  I  was 
often  admitted  to  his  laboratory.  I  was  a  favourite  of  his.  And 
certain  of  his  secrets,  his  discoveries,  he  deigned  to  bequeath  to 
me.  I  was  too  young  to  comprehend  him  very  thoroughly — ^too 
ignorant  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  his  communications  to  me. 
Ah,  monsieur,  the  gold  I  prized  then  was  the  gold  of  first  love  in 
my  heart — the  gold  of  my  mistress's  long  tresses.  Ah,  how  she 
was  beautiful!  I  see  her  again  when  I  look  upon  your  petite. 
I  see  her  eyes  when  I  look  into  petite^s.  Your  charming  little  one, 
monsieur,  has  just  Iter  pretty  looks,  her  pretty  ways,  her  sweet 
voice — above  all,  her  golden  locks.' 

My  grandfather  did  not  quite  gather  the  purport  of  M.  Blaise's 
speech.  He  held  the  Frenchman  indeed  to  be  incoherent — perhaps 
a  little  crazy — attributing  the  fact  to  his  ailing  state. 

^  I  speak  of  the  past,  monsieur.  She  has  been  dead  now  some 
years — and  we  had  been  parted  long,  long  before.  Her  golden 
hair  had  turned  to  grey  when  she  bowed  her  head,  poor  martyr, 
and  died — a  victim  of  the  Terror ! '  His  voice  failed  him  and  he 
brushed  tears  from  his  eyes.  '  What  was  I  saying  ? '  he  asked 
presently.  '  Is  it  altogether  a  dream  ?  Does  it  deserve  the  ridi- 
cule men  have  heaped  upon  it  ?  Are  the  secrets  of  nature  wholly 
impenetrable  ?  May  it  not  be  given  to  some  of  us  to  trace  out 
step  by  step  lier  systems  of  procedure,  aud  by-and-by  to  imitate 
even  the  most  subtle  of  her  operations  ? ' 

My  grandfather  confessed  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand what  his  lodger  was  talking  about,  and  felt  considerable 
embarrassment  at  these  questions,  which  were  addressed  to  him, 
as  he  thought,  in  a  very  pointed  manner. 

'Why  not ?  '  M.  Blaise  went  on.  'The  metals  are  composite 
bodies.  The  hand  of  Nature  is  perpetually  occupied  in  preparing 
them— creating  them,  if  you  prefer  it.      Is  their  transmuUtion 
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then  so  vain  a  quest  ?  Are  all  our  golden  visions  hopeless  ?  impos- 
sible of  realisation  ? ' 

*  An  alchemist  I '  my  grandfather  exclaimed,  but  rather  doubt- 
ingly.  Yet  he  assured  himself  that  now  he  did  really  comprehend ; 
and  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  of  business,  he  decided  that  M. 
Blaise  was  certainly  out  of  his  mind.  My  grandfather,  as  he  owned, 
did  not  know  anything  about  alchemists ;  but  that  they  were  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  impostors  he  was  very  clearly  of  opinion. 

'  Ah,  no,  monsieur  I  I  am  but  a  dabbler — a  tyro.  I  may  have 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  mysteries,  but  I  have  not  trespassed 
further.  I  had  not  the  heart — ^nor,  perhaps,  the  patience.  My  life 
has  not  been  passed  as  a  student,  a  recluse,  but  in  action — frivo- 
lously if  you  will — in  love,  in  war,  in  pleasure — ^yes,  and  of  late  in 
exile,  in  suflFering  and  in,  sorrow.  Some  smattering  of  the  science 
I  may  have  acquired,  but  not  the  science  itself  in  its  integrity.  These 
few  books  have  long  remained  in  my  family.  Their  leaves  have  been 
turned  diligently  and  devoutly  by  many  worn  student  fingers.  They 
are  enriched,  as  you  see,  with  many  notes — with  the  records  of  vari- 
ous experiments — with  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  further  researches. 
It  is  all  jargon  to  your  thinking,  very  likely :  no  doubt  the  old  in- 
quirers indulged  in  needless  mystery — clouded  their  meanings  in 
strange  words  and  foreign  terms — Azrop,  Azoch,  and  Zernoch;  Ma- 
thas,  Tarmiel,  and  Baraborat :  they  are  but  the  Arabic  names  of 
minerals  and  spirits.  And  here  is  talk  of  Abraham,  Kalid,  and  Elim, 
Belin,  Alfid,  and  Hali.  They  delighted  in  a  mystic  symbolism 
incomprehensible  to  all  but  the  initiated.  These  are  their  terms 
of  art — the  vulture's  head,  the  Jason's  helm,  St.  Mary's  bath,  the 
pelican,  the  crosslet,  the  alembic,  the  Seal  of  Hermes,  the  pale 
citron,  the  green  lion,  the  black  crow,  the  crimson  dragon,  the  pea- 
cock's tail,  the  plumed  swan.  Yet  a  rational  principle  underlay  these 
wild,  strange  words.  There  are  no  primary  substances  in  nature ; 
air  and  water  may  be  decomposed ;  why  may  not  the  metals  by 
the  admixture  of  mercury  be  resolved  into  a  primitive  condition 
rendering  possible  their  transmutation  ?  You  do  not  understand 
me.  Nay,  I  scarcely  understand  myself.  Yet — see  liere,  in  manu- 
script, is  a  prescription  for  the  great  final  process.  It  is  indistinctly 
phrased ;  but  is  it  void  of  all  meaning  ?  "  An  amalgama,"  it  says, 
^  soft  and  paste-like,  of  three  weights  of  red  earth  and  a  double 
weight  of  water  and  air — one  weight  and  a  half  of  fire  being  added 
— mixed  in  a  sealed  vessel,  the  fire  being  of  the  first  degree : 
thus  shall  be  formed  a  substance,  crimson  and  crystal,  a  part  whereof 
taken  and  cast  into  a  crucible,  fed  with  drops  of  red  oil  and  purged 
of  all  impurity,  shall  constitute  an  elixir,  one  ounce  of  which  pro- 
jected upon  a  hundred  of  purified  mercury  heated  amongst  burning 
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coals  will  transmute  the  whole,  and  the  golden  end  will  be  at^ 
tained."     Is  that^  I  ask  you  again,  void  of  all  meaning  ? ' 

To  my  grandfather  it  certainly  was,  but  he  scarcely  liked  to 
say  as  much.  In  his  own  mind  he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that 
his  lodger  was  stark  mad,  and  his  main  desire  was  to  escape  from 
the  room  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

*  Shall  we  venture  upon  a  slight  experiment,  monsieur  ? ' 

My  grandfather  was  embarrassed.  He  did  not  see  his  way  to 
the  proposed  experiment,  but  he  wished  to  avoid  offending  M. 
Blaise.  He  hesitated,  fumbling  some  money  in  his  pocket.  He 
felt  rather  as  though  outlay  had  been  entreated  of  him  by  a 
mountebank  performing  in  the  street. 

Had  Mr.  Blazey  made  no  experiments  previously  ?  he  ventured 
to  ask. 

*  Some  feeble,  trivial  essays,  entered  upon  with  but  half  a  heart. 
I  have  lacked  faith,  devotion,  monsieur.  I  have  been  no  absorbed 
student,  but  a  mere  dilettante  inquirer.  The  trust  should  have 
fallen  into  other  and  worthier  hands.  I  have  but  betrayed  it  by 
neglecting  it.  Yet  iTecognise  the  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  me. 
I  may  not  die  and  leave  imtold,  carrying  with  me  to  the  grave, 
such  secrets  of  the  great  science  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I 
am  bound  to  hand  them  down  to  others,  even  as  through  a  long  chain 
of  ages  they  have  been  handed  down  to  me.  Almost  I  have  delayed 
too  long,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  whisper  in  my  ear  telling  me  that 
the  end  is  at  hand — close,  very  close.  Let  me  constitute  you  my 
successor,  monsieur — the  heir  of  my  secrets  and  of  discoveries  of 
strange  and  very  potent  significance  and  worth.' 

*  Me,  Mr.  Blaaey  ! '  stammered  my  grandfather. 

'  You  do  not  despise  money  1 '  My  grandfather  could  not  say 
that  he  did.  '  You  are  rich,  possibly ;  yet  if  you  could  you  would 
be  richer  ? '  My  grandfather  was  prepared  to  admit  so  much.  He 
prized  money,  without,  as  he  hoped,  being  afflicted  with  any  over- 
weening love  of  gain.  *  And  even  if  you  cared  not  for  gold  for 
yourself,  surely  you  would  care  for  it  for  Belle^tete — the  little  one — 
for  Mees  Patty  1  Ah,  tliat  is  so.  Well,  I  say,  let  us  make  her 
rich — very  rich — richer  than  any  heiress  that  ever  lived  1 ' 

My  grandfather  confessed  that  he  felt  much  excited.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  dab  his  forehead  with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  He 
greatly  desired  explicitness,  more  distinct  expression,  on  the  part 
of  M.  Blaise.  For  the  moment  he  forgot  that  he  had  judged  his 
lodger  to  be  insane. 

'  Do  you  really  mean,  Mr.  Blazey,'  he  asked,  *  that  you  can 
make  gold  ? ' 

The  Frenchman  answered  only  with  a  strange  smile.  He  moved 
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slowly  towards  the  fireplace  and  stirred  the  coals  into  a  blaze. 
Until  then  the  room  had  been  rather  dark,  for  a  curtain  screened 
the  garret  window,  which  was  of  small  size.  My  grandfather  now 
perceived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fireplace  various  appliances 
of  which  he  had  not  previously  taken  note.  Their  use  in  relation 
to  alchemical  pursuits  he  did  not  profess  to  understand,  and,  assum- 
ing that  they  were  intended  to  serve  certain  important  purposes, 
they  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  a  somewhat  rude  fashion  and  nature. 
He  observed  a  red  earthenware  pipkin,  a  retort,  a  blowpipe,  a  pair 
of  bellows,  several  vials  with  glass  stoppers,  some  half-dozen 
common  wine-bottles,  a  long  tobacco  pipe — known  ordinarily  as  'a 
churchwarden ' — an  iron  ladle,  a  little  heap  of  sulphur,  and  a  few 
odd*8haped  lumps  of  what  looked  like  lead.  These  articles  seemed 
to  be  assembled  by  haphazard ;  but  probably  there  was  more 
method  in  their  arrangement  than  he  was  enabled  to  detect  on  the 
instant. 

My  grandfathe*r  became  conscious  of  a  very  pungent  and 
powerful  odour,  worse  by  a  great  deal  in  rega!rd  to  its  nauseating 
influence,  as  he  was  wont  to  aver,  than  the  fumes  which  he  had 
formerly  objected  to,  arising  from  M.  Blaise's  culinary  operations, 
yet  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  them  in  quality.  Smoke  filled 
the  room.  Something  was  boiling  and  bubbling  noisily  in  the 
pipkin  on  the  fire.  Indeed,  as  he  stated,  there  seemed  to  be  seeth- 
ing and  hissing  sounds  on  all  sides  of  him. 

M.  Blaise,  deadly  pale  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  was  bend- 
ing over  the  pipkin.  The  fire  cast  strange  reflections  upon  his 
lined  and  withered  face.  He  breathed  with  diflSculty ;  at  in- 
tervals a  sort  of  convulsive  cough  shook  him  violently.  Now  he 
was  immersed  in  such  dense  clouds  of  smoke  that  his  bowed  and 
shrunken  figure  was  scarcely  visible  :  now  coloured  flames — orange, 
pale  blue,  crimson,  and  violet — seemed  to  burst  from  the  fire,  and 
illumine  him  and  everything  in  the  room  with  extraordinary 
brilliance. 

Presently,  with  a  sort  of  choking  cry,  M.  Blaise  staggered  back, 
his  arms  waving  high  above  his  head.  He  fell  fainting  upon  the 
bed  behind  him. 

'  You  are  ill.     Desist,  I  pray  you.     Let  me  hasten  for  help  ! ' 

*  There  is  no  need,  monsieur,  I  thank  you,'  he  answered  in  a 
hollow  tone. 

'  A  doctor  1  let  me  bring  a  doctor.' 

*  Merrd — but  I  am  myself  a  doctor,  after  a  fashion.  I  thank 
you,  monsieur,  but  a  physician  should  heal  himself.' 

'  But  you  are  ill — you  are  dying  1 ' 

^  Amen,  monsieur.^     His  voice  was  now  but  a  hoarse  whisper 
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Just  then  the  pipkin,  or  some  other  of  the  implements  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment,  exploded  with  a  report  which  ahook  the 
house  to  its  foundation,  and  shattered  the  casements.  For  a 
minute  the  fire  burnt  like  a  white  star,  shooting  forth  long, 
gleaming  rays  of  dazzling  brightness  on  every  side.  Then  all 
was  darkness. 

My  grandfather  found  himself  enveloped  and  suffocating  in 
dense  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke.  He  crouched  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  groped  his  way  to  the  door,  reaching  it  with  exceeding 
difficulty.  Panting  for  breath,  with  a  strange  singing  in  his  ears 
and  a  sense  of  the  blood  rushing  to  his  head  as  though  it  were  in 
a  state  of  effervescence,  he  sprang  downstairs,  jumping,  as  he 
declared,  a  whole  flight,  in  his  frantic  desire  to  be  at  the  bottom 
with  all  possible  speed.  He  was  quite  panic-stricken.  He  owned 
that  he  was  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  so  horriblv 
frightened  as  upon  that  occasion.  He  did  not  know,  he  scarcely 
remembered  afterwards,  what  he  did,  or  would  believe  the  accomit 
fiuTiished  by  others,  eye-witnesses  of  his  strange  proceedings.  It 
seems  that  without  hat  or  wig,  with  unbuttoned  coat  and  waistcoat, 
in  his  slippers,  and  with  his  hose  rumpled  down  to  his  ankles,  he 
ran  from  his  house  into  the  street  and  thence  into  Holborti,  sped 
down  its  steep  hill,  turned  to  the  right,  and  passed  along  the  new 
thoroughfare  built  over  Fleet  ditch,  nor  paused  until  he  reached 
the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Even  then  he  stopped  less  at  his 
own  instance  than  because  of  the  intervention  of  bvstanders.  It 
is  supposed  that  a  vague  notion  absorbed  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  on  fire,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  plunge  into  the  Thames  and 
extinguish  the  flames  consuming  him. 

A  crowd  surrounded  him  as  he  walked  back  to  Hatton  Garden, 
very  much  out  of  breath  and  with  perspiration  streaming  down  his 
face,  but  otherwise  in  a  tolerably  composed  condition.  He  fully 
expected  to  find  his  house  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  He  was 
prepared  for  the  worst,  well  content  that  at  any  rate  life  and 
reason  still  remained  to  him.  He  was,  in  truth,  uninjured  in 
every  respect ;  and  his  house,  he  discovered  with  some  amazement, 
looked  very  mncli  as  usual. 

He  entered,  and  slowly  mounted  the  stairs,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  listen,  his  hoai*t  beating  violently  the  while.  He  oonld 
hear  nothing. 

He  paused  for  breath  outside  the  closed  door  of  M.  Blaise's 
chamber,  and  leant  against  the  balusters  for  support.  Then  he 
turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 

The  fire  was  out,  the  grate  was  quite  black,  the  smoke  had 
almost  dispersed.     M.  Blaise  lay  stretched  upon  his  tiestle^hed. 
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Hifl  hands  were  scorclied  and  blackened,  but  his  pale  face  was  un- 
disJSgured  save  by  a  Jittle  oozing  of  purple  blood  from  his  parted 
lips. 

He  was  quite  dead. 

At  the  foot  of  his  bed,  on  the  floor,  sat  my  Aunt  Patty.  She 
was  very  much  at  her  ease,  playing  quietly  and  composedly  with 
certain  fragments  that  strewed  the  room.  In  her  lap  lay  the  re- 
mains of  the  red  pipkin  ;  in  her  hand  was  a  portion,  including  the 
bowl,  of  the  *  churchwarden'  pipe. 

My  uncle,  moved  by  an  impulse  he  could  neither  account  for 
nor  control,  took  it  from  the  child  and  examined  it.  He  discovered 
within  it,  embedded  in  brown  ashes,  a  little  lump  of  yellow  metal 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  was  pure  gold !  He  was  enabled  afterwards 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  application  to  proper  authority. 
Moreover,  very  greatly  to  my  grandfather's  surprise  when  it  came 
to  be  fairly  examined  and  assayed,  the  *boimce' given  by  M. 
Blaise  to  my  Aunt  Patty  was  pronounced  also  to  be  of  pure  gold. 

My  grandfather  had  little  more  to  tell.  No  heir  or  claimant 
to  such  poor  possessions  as  M.  Blaise  left  behind  him  ever  appeared. 
The  body  was  duly  interred  at  my  grandfather's  cost  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  Of  the  golden  pea  found  in  the 
pipe-bowl,  and  of  my  Aunt  Patty's  'bounce,'  great  care  was  for  a 
long  time  taken :  they  were  regarded  as  very  remarkable  curios- 
ities, and  my  grandfather,  I  think,  designed  that  they  should 
always  be  cherished  in  our  family  after  the  manner  of  heirlooms. 
They  disappeared  many  a  long  year  since,  however.  It  is  not,  per 
haps,  unsafe  to  conjecture  that  they  were  eventually  parted  with 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  converted  to  jeweller's  uses  or 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Mint. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  give  any  better  account  of  M.  Blaise's 
books.  These  Likewise  have  vanished  ;  the  truth  being  that  they 
were  generally  undervalued  by  reason  of  their  being  to  most 
readers  unintelligible,  and  therefore  uninviting.  A  strong  suspicion 
haunts  me  that  they  were  employed  by  an  unscrupulous  cook  to 
light  the  fire ;  but  of  course  I  can't  be  sure  about  that.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  alleged  secrets  and  discoveries  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Blaise  have  been  in  such  wise  lost  to  pos- 
terity, and  that  so  little  remains  in  the  way  of  evidence  supporting 
my  grandfether's  story  of  his  lodger.  We  have  but  his  account  of 
the  matter,  and  even  that  the  reader  has  now  to  accept  from  me 
at  second  hand.  Altogether  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  perhaps,  that  many  have  expressed  complete  incredulity  touch- 
ing M.  Blaise,  his  proceedings,  and  revelations — even  his  very 
existence. 
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Pause  for  a  moment  ere  lifting  the  latch, 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  looking  so  meek, 

Danger  within  there,  and  more  than  your  match, 
Surely  is  seen  by  the  blush  on  yom*  cheek. 

Light  was  your  heart  ere  that  terrible  mom 
When  you  watched  the  flight  of  a  furious  horse. 

And  found  young  Squire  William  among  the  com, 
Battered  and  bruised  and  all  but  a  corse. 

Long  did  you  tend  him,  and  carefully!  too, 
Through  fever  fits  not  an  hour  apart ; 

Till  he  tenderly  looked  in  your  eyes  of  blue. 

And  while  bones  were  mending  he  stole  your  heart. 

You  timidly  follow  that  heart  to  the  door. 

You  tremble  and  doubt  if  your  love  is  returned  ; 

You  tender  him,  child,  your  gifts,  though  poor, 
For  he  pressed  your  hand  while  the  fever  burned. 

Yet  pause,  if  for  only  a  moment  of  time, 

AMiile  the  cottage  door  on  its  binge  is  dumb  ; 

There's  a  Wolf  in  there — though  he  means  no  crime- 
Who  will  gobble  you  up  in  a  day  to  come. 

There  was  once  a  girl  who  to  London  town 

Followed  her  lover  one  autumn  day  ; 
Exchanged  for  satin  her  calico  gown, 

And  said  she  was  happy  and  blithe  and  gay. 

And  I  saw  her  there  after  certain  years. 

And  I  spoke  of  the  home  she  had  left  forlorn ; 

She  answered  me  only  in  floods  of  tears 
That  told  of  a  lifetime  wasted  and  worn. 

There  is  time  for  you  yet.     Tiun  your  trusting  face 
Away  from  the  Wolf  as  he  lies  in  his  lair ; 

Dream  not  of  jewels,  of  love,  and  of  lace- 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  pray,  beware. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'LADY  AUDLET'S  SBCEET.' 

Chapter  I. 

HER  TEMPTATION. 

*  He  is  a  scoundrel,'  said  the  gentleman. 

*  He  is  my  husband,'  answered  the  lady. 

Not  much  in  either  sentence,  yet  both  came  from  bursting 
hearts  and  lips  passion-pale. 

'  Is  that  your  answer,  Barbara  ? ' 

'  The  only  answer  God  and  man  will  suffer  me  to  give  you.' 

'  And  he  is  to  break  your  heart — and  squander  your  earnings 
on  his  low  vices — keep  you  shut  up  in  this  shabby  lodging  while 
all  the  town  is  raving  about  your  beauty  and  your  genius — and  you 
are  to  have  no  redress,  no  escape  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  with  a  look  that  thrilled  him ;  *  I  shall 
escape  him — in  my  coffin.  My  wrongs  will  have  redress — at  the 
Day  of  Judgment.' 

'  Barbara,  he  is  killing  you.' 

'  Don't  you  think  that  the  greatest  kindness  he  has  ever  shown 
me?' 

The  gentleman  began  to  pace  the  room  distractedly.  The  lady 
turned  to  the  tall  narrow  glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  a 
curious  look,  half  mournful,  half  scornful. 

She  was  contemplating  the  beauty  which  was  said  to  have  set 
the  town  raving. 

What  did  that  tarnished  mirror  show  her  ?  A  small  pale  face, 
wan  and  wasted  by  studious  nights  and  a  heavy  burden  of  care, 
dark  shadows  about  dark  eyes,  but  such  eyes  I  They  seemed,  in 
this  cold  light  of  day,  too  black  and  large  and  brilliant  for  the 
small  white  face ;  but  at  night,  in  the  lamp-lit  theatre,  with  a 
patch  of  rouge  under  them,  and  the  light  of  genius  burning  in 
them,  they  were  the  most  dazzling,  soul-ensnaring  eyes  man  had 
ever  seen :  or  so  said  the  cognoscenti,  Horace  Walpole  among  them ; 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Stowell  was  the  last  fashion  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

It  was  only  her  second  season  on  those  famous  boards,  and  her 
beauty  and  talent  still  wore  the  bloom  of  novelty.  The  town  had 
never  seen  her  by  daylight.     She  never  drove  in  the  Bing,  or  ap- 
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peared  at  a  fashionable  auction,  or  mystified  her  admirers  at  a 
masquerade  in  the  Pantheon,  or  drank  whey  in  St.  James's 
Park — ^in  a  word,  she  went  nowhere — and  the  town  had  invented 
twenty  stories  to  account  for  this  secluded  existence.  Yet  no  one 
had  guessed  the  truth,  which  was  sadder  than  the  most  dismal 
fiction  that  had  floated  down  the  idle  streakn  of  London  gossip. 
Barbara  Stowell  kept  aloof  from  the  world  for  three  reasons — ^fir^ 
because  her  husband  was  a  tyrant  and  a  ruffian,  and  left  her  witbr 
out  a  sixpence — secondly,  because  her  heart  was  broken — ^thirdly, 
because  she  was  dying. 

This  last  reason  was  only  known  to  herself.  No  stethoscope 
had  sounded  that  aching  breast — ^no  stately  physician,  with  eye- 
glass and  gold-headed  cane,  and  chariot  and  footman,  had  been 
called  in  to  testify  in  scientific  language  to  the  progress  of  the  de- 
stroyer— but  Barbara  Stowell  knew  very  weU  that  her '  days  were 
numbered,  and  that  her  span  of  life  was  of  the  briefest. 

She  was  not  in  the  first  freshness  of  her  youth.  Three  years 
ago  she  had  been  a  country  parson's  daughter,  leading  the  peace- 
fullest,  happiest,  obscurest  life  in  a  Hertfordshire  village — when,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  she  came  to  London  to  visit  an  aunt  who 
was  in  business  there  as  a  milliner,  and  at  this  lady's  house  met 
Jack  Stowell,  an  actor  of  small  parts  at  Covent  Grardtn — a  cold- 
hearted  rascal  with  a  fine  person,  a  kind  of  surface  cleverness 
which  had  a  vast  eflFect  upon  simple  people,  and  ineffable  conceit. 
He  had  the  usual  idea  of  the  unsuccessful  actor,  that  his  manager 
was  his  only  enemy,  and  that  the  town  was  languishing  to  see  him 
play  Romeo,  and  Douglas,  and  the  whole  string  of  youthful  heroes. 
His  subordinate  position  soured  him;  and  he  sought  consolation 
from  drink  and  play,  and  was  about  as  profligate  a  specimen  of  his 
particular  genus  as  could  be  found  in  the  purliieus  of  Bow  Street. 
But  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  agreeable  in  society,  and  passed 
for  a  *  mighty  pretty  feUow.'  He  had  the  art  of  being  sentimental 
too  on  occasion,  could  cast  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  affect  a  mind 
all  aglow  with  honour  and  manly  feeling. 

Upon  this  whited  sepulchre  Barbara  wasted  the  freshness  of  her 
young  life.  He  was  caught  by  her  somewhat  singular  beauty, 
which  was  rather  that  of  an  old  Italian  pictiu^  than  of  a  rustic 
Englishwoman.  Beauty  so  striking  and  peculiar  would  make  its 
mark,  he  thought.  With  such  a  Juliet  he  could  not  fail  asRomea 
He  loved  her  as  much  as  his  staled  and  withered  heart  was  capable 
of  loving  ;  and  he  foresaw  his  own  advantage  in  marrying  her.  So, 
with  a  little  persuasion  and  a  great  many  sweet  speeches  stolen  from 
the  British  Drama,  he  broke  down  the  barriers  of  duty,  and  wrung 
from  the  tearful,  blushing  girl  a  hasty  consent  to  a  Fleet  marriage, 
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which  was  solemnised  before  she  had  time  to  repent  that  weak 
moment  of  concession. 

The  milliner  was  angry,  for  she  had  believed  Mr.  Stowell  her 
own  admirer,  and,  although  too  wise  to  think  of  him  as  a  husband, 
wished  to  retain  him  as  a  suitor.  The  parson  was  furious,  and 
told  his  daughter  she  had  taken  the  first  stage  to  everlasting  de- 
struction without  his  knowledge,  and  might  go  the  rest  of  the  way 
without  his  interference.  She  had  a  step-mother  who  was  very  well 
disposed  to  widen  the  breach,  and  she  saw  little  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  father  who  had  never  erred  on  the  side  of  fondness. 
So  she  began  the  world  at  twenty  years  of  age,  with  Jack  Stowell 
for  her  husband  and  only  friend.  In  the  first  flush  and  glamour  of 
a  girlish  and  romantic  love,  it  seemed  to  her  sweet  to  have  him 
only,  to  have  all  her  world  of  love  and  hope  bound  up  in  this  one 
volume. 

This  fond  and  foolish  dream  lasted  less  than  a  month.  Before 
that  moon  which  had  shone  a  pale  crescent  in  the  fair  summer  sky 
of  her  wedding  night  had  waxed  and  waned,  Barbara  knew  that 
she  was  married  to  a  dnmkard  and  a  gambler,  a  brute  who  was 
savage  in  his  cups,  a  profligate  who  had  lived  amongst  degraded 
women  until  he  knew  not  what  womanly  purity  meant,  a 
wretch  who  existed  only  for  self-gratification,  and  who-^e  love  for  her 
had  been  little  more  than  the  fancy  of  an  hour. 

He  lost  no  time  in  teaching  her  all  he  knew  of  his  art.  She 
had  real  genius,  was  fond  of  study,  and  soon  discovered  that  he 
koew  very  little.  She  had  her  own  ideas  about  all  those  heroines 
of  which  he  only  knew  the  merest  conventionalities  and  traditions. 
She  sat  late  into  the  night  studying,  while  he  was  drinking  and 
pimting  in  some  low  tavern.  Her  sorrows,  her  disappointments, 
her  disgusts,  drove  her  to  the  study  of  the  drama  for  consolation 
and  temporary  forgetfulness.  These  heroines  of  tragedy,  who  were 
all  miserable,  seemed  to  sympathise  with  her  own  miser3\  She 
became  passionately  fond  of  her  art  before  ever  she  had  trodden 
the  stage. 

Jack  Stowell  took  his  wife  to  Eich,  and  asked  for  an  engage- 
ment. Had  Barbara  been  an  ordinary  woman,  the  manager  would 
have  given  her  a  subordinate  place  in  his  troupe,  and  a  f)ittance  of 
twenty  shillings  a  week.  But  her  exceptional  beauty  struck  the 
managerial  eye.  He  had  half-a-dozen  geniuses  in  his  company, 
but  their  good  looks  were  on  the  wane.  This  young  face,  these 
Italian  eyes,  would  attract  the  town — and  the  town  had  been  lean- 
ing a  little  towards  the  rival  house  lately. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what,  Stowell,'  said  the  manager, '  I  should  like  to 
give  your  wife. a  chance.     But  to  take  any  hold  upon  the  public, 
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she  must  appear  in  a  leading  part.  I  couldn't  trust  her  till  she 
has  learnt  the  A  B  C  of  her  profession.  She  must  try  her  success 
in  the  provinces.' 

They  were  standing  at  noontide  on  the  great  stage  at  Covent 
Garden.  The  house  was  almost  in  darkness,  and  the  vast  circle  of 
boxes  shrouded  in  linen  wrappings  had  a  ghostly  look  that  chilled 
Barbara's  soul.  What  a  little  creature  she  seemed  to  herself  in 
that  mighty  arena  !  Could  she  ever  stand  there  and  pour  out  her 
soul  in  the  sorrows  of  Juliet,  or  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  or  Isabella, 
as  she  had  done  so  often  before  the  looking-glass  in  her  dingy 
lodging  ? 

*  Jack,'  she  said,  as  they  were  walking  home — he  had  been  un- 
usually kind  to  her  this  morning — *  I  can't  tell  you  what  an  awful 
feeling  that  great,  dark,  cold  theatre  gave  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
standing  in  my  tomb.' 

*  That  shows  what  a  little  goose  you  are,'  retorted  Jack  con- 
temptuously ;  *  do  you  think  anybody  is  going  to  give  you  such  a 
big  tomb  as  that  ? ' 

Mrs.  Stowell  appeared  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Bath,  and  tried 
her  wings,  as  the  manager  called  it,  with  marked  success.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  the  divine  fire,  a  genius  and  bent  a) 
decided,  that  her  lack  of  experience  went  for  nothing — and  then 
she  worked  like  a  slave,  and  threw  her  soul,  mind,  heart — ^her 
whole  being — into  this  new  business  of  her  life.  She  lived  only  to 
act.  WTiat  else  had  she  to  live  for,  with  a  husband  who  came 
home  tipsy  three  or  four  nights  out  of  the  seven,  and  whose  infi- 
delities were  notorious  ? 

She  came  to  London  the  following  winter,  and  took  the  town 
by  storm.  Her  genius,  her  beauty,  her  youth,  her  purity,  were  on 
every  tongue.  She  received  almost  as  many  letters  as  a  prime 
minister  in  that  first  season  of  success — but  it  was  found  out  in 
due  time  that  she  was  inaccessible  to  flattery,  and  the  fops  and 
fribbles  of  her  day  ceased  their  persecutions. 

Among  so  many  who  admired  her  and  so  many  who  were  eager 
to  pursue,  there  was  only  one  who  discovered  her  need  of  pity  and 
pitied  her.  ^   "^ 

This  was  Sir  Philip  Hazlemere,  a  young  man  of  fashion  and 
tortune-neither  fop  nor  fribble-but  a  man  of  cultivated  mind 
and  intense  feeling. 

h«  J!h  Tl"  ''^'^''^^^  a^d^  ere  long,  adored  the  new  actress-but 
wMch  in«nH!S^'r'^  ^^'^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^^«  did,  with  fulsome  letters 

instinct  oThishea^ll^^^^^^     ^^"^'  ^^^  ^""^^  ^^  silence-for  the 
nis  heart  told  him  that  she  was  virtuous.     But  he  was 
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human,  and  his  sense  of  honour  could  not  altogether  stifle  hope. 
He  found  out  where  she  Kved,  bought  over  the  lodging-house 
keeper  to  his  interest,  and  contrived  to  learn  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  well-informed  world  knew  about  Barbara  Stowell. 

He  was  told  that  her  husband  was  a  wretch,  and  ill-used  her ; 
that  this  brilliant  beauty,  who  shone  and  sparkled  by  night  like-  a 
star,  was  by  daylight  a  wan  and  faded  woman,  haggard  with  sorrow 
and  tears.  If  he  had  loved  her  before,  when  the  history  of  her  life 
was  unknown  to  him,  he  loved  her  doubly  now,  and,  taking  hope 
from  all  that  made  her  life  hopeless,  flung  honour  to  the  winds  and 
determined  to  win  her. 

Could  she  be  worse  ofi^,  he  asked  himself,  than  she  was  now — 
the  slave  of  a  low-bom  profligate — the  darling  of  an  idle,  gaping 
crowd — scorned  and  neglected  at  home,  where  a  woman  should  be 
paramount  ?  He  was  rich  and  his  own  master — there  was  all  the 
bright  glad  world  before  them.  He  would  take  her  to  Italy,  and 
live  and  die  there  for  her  sake,  content  and  happy  in  the  blessing 
of  her  sweet  companionship.  He  had  never  touched  her  hand, 
never  spoken  to  her :  but  he  had  lived  for  the  last  six  months  only 
to  see  and  hear  her,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  knew  every 
thought  of  her  mind,  every  impulse  of  her  heart.  Had  he  not 
seen  those  lovely  eyes  answer  his  fond  looks  sometimes,  as  he  hung 
over  the  stage  box,  and  the  business  of  the  scene  brought  her  near 
him,  with  a  tender  intelligence  that  told  him  he  was  understood  ? 

If  John  Stowell  should  sue  for  a  divorce,  so  much  the  better, 
thought  Philip.  He  could  then  make  his  beloved  Lady  Hazle- 
mere,  and  let  the  world  see  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  He 
was  so  deeply  in  love  that  bethought  it  would  be  everlasting  renown 
to  have  won  Barbara.  He  would  go  down  to  posterity  famous  as 
the  husband  of  the  loveliest  woman  of  his  time ;  like  that  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  whom  the  world  knows  so  little  except  that  he 
had  a  beautiful  Duchess. 

One  day  Sir  Philip  Hazlemere  took  courage,  emboldened  by  some 
new  tale  of  Jack  Stowell's  brutality — and  got  himself  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  his  beloved.  She  was  shocked  at  first,  and  very  angry ; 
but  his  deep  respect  melted  her  wrath,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  Barbara  learnt  how  reverential,  how  humble,  real  love  is.  It  was 
no  bold  seducer  who  had  forced  himself  into  her  presence,  but  a 
nian  who  pitied  and  honoured  her,  and  who  would  have  deemed  it 
a^small  thing  to  shed  his  blood  for  her  sake. 

He  was  no  stranger  to  her,  though  she  had  never  heard  his  voice 
till  to-day.  She  had  seen  him  in  the  theatre — night  after  night — 
and  had  divined  that  it  was  some  stronger  feeling  than  love  of  the 
drama  which  held'him  riveted  to  the  same  spot,  listening  to  the 
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'  same  play,  however  often  it  might  be  repeated  in  the  shiftiDg 
repertoire  of  those  days. 

She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  earnest  look  of  his  had 
touched  her  deeply.  "Wliat  was  it  now  for  her,  who  had  never 
known  a  good  man's  love,  to  hear  him  offer  the  devotion  of  a  life- 
time, and  sue  humbly  for  permission  to  carry  her  away  from  a  life 
which  was  most  abject  misery  ! 

Her  heart  thrilled  as  she  heard  him.  Yes,  this  was  true  love 
— ^this  was  the  glory  and  grace  of  life  which  she  had  missed.  She 
could  measure  the  greatness  of  her  loss,  now  that  it  was  too  late. 
She  saw  what  pitiful  tinsel  she  had  mistaken  for  purest  gold.  But, 
though  every  impulse  of  her  heart  drew  ler  to  this  devoted  lover, 
honour  spoke  louder  than  feeling,  and  made  her  marble.  On  one 
only  point  she  yielded  a  little  to  her  lover's  pleading.  She  did 
not  refuse  him  permission  to  see  her  again.  He  might  come  some- 
times, but  it  must  be  seldom,  and  the  hour  in  which  he  shoold 
forget  the  respect  due  to  her  as  a  true  and  loyal  wife  would  be 
the  hour  that  parted  them  for  ever. 

*  My  life  is  so  lonely  ! '  she  said,  self-excusingly,  after  having 
accorded  this  permission ;  *  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  see  yoa 
now  and  then,  for  a  brief  half-hour,  and  to  know  that  there  is 
some  one  in  this  great  busy  world  who  pities  and  cares  for  me.' 

She  had  one  reason  for  granting  Sir  Philip's  prayer,  which  would 
have  well-nigh  broken  his  heart  could  he  have  guessed  it.  This 
was  her  inward  conviction  that  her  life  was  near  its  close.  There 
was  hardly  time  for  temptation  between  the  present  hour  and  the 
grave.  And  every  day  seemed  to  carry  her  further  from  the  things 
and  thoughts  of  earth.  Her  husband's  cruelties  stung  less  keenly 
than  of  old— his  own  degradation,  which  had  been  the  heaviest 
part  of  her  burden,  seemed  further  away  from  her — as  if  he  and 
she  lived  in  different  worlds.  Her  stage  triumphs,  which  had  onoe 
intoxicated  her,  now  seemed  unreal  as  the  pageant  of  a  dream. 
Yes,  the  ties  that  bind  this  weak  flesh  to  earthly  joys  and  suffer- 
ings were  gradually  loosening.  The  fetters  were  slipping  off  this 
weary  clay. 

Chapter  II. 

HER    AVENOSR. 

Sin  Philip  showed  himself  not  undeserving  Barbara's  confi- 
dence. He  came  to  the  sordid  London  lodging — a  caravansera 
which  had  housed  wandering  tribes  of  shabby-genteel  adventurers 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  whose  dingy  panelling  seemed  to 
exhale  an  odoiu:  of  poverty.  He  brought  his  idol  hothouse  flowers 
and  fruits — the  weekly  papers — those  thin  little  leaflets  which 
uniusod  our  ancestors — a  new  book  now  and  then — and  the  latest 
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news  of  the  town — that  floating  gossip  of  the  clubs,  which  Walpole 
was  writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.  He  came  and  sat  beside  her,  as 
she  worked  at  her  tambour  frame,  and  cheered  her  by  a  tender- 
ness too  reverent  to  alarm.     In  a  word,  he  made  her  happy. 

If  she  were  slowly  fading  out  of  life,  he  did  not  see  the  change 
or  guess  that  this  fair  flower  was  soon  to  wither.     He   saw  her 
too  frequently  to  perceive  the  gradual  progress  of  decay.     Her 
beauty  was  of  an  ethereal  type,  to  which  disease  lent  new  charms. 

One  day  he  found  her  with  an  ugly  bruise  upon  her  forehead  ; 
she  had  tried  to  conceal  it  with  the  loose  ringlets  of  her  dark  hair, 
but  his  quick  eye  saw  the  mark.  When  pressed  hard  by  his 
solicitous  questioning,  she  gave  a  somewhat  lame  account  of  the 
matter.  She  had  been  passing  from  the  sitting-room  to  her  bed- 
chamber last  night,  when  a  gust  of  wind  extinguished  her  candle, 
and  she  had  fallen  and  wounded  herself  against  the  edge  of  the 
chest  of  drawers.  She  crimsoned  and  faltered  as  she  tried  to 
explain  this  accident. 

'  Barbara,  you  are  deceiving  me  1 '  cried  Sir  Philip.  *  It  was  a 
man's  clenched  fist  left  that  mark.  You  shall  not  live  with  him 
another  day.' 

And  then  came  impassioned  pleading  which  shook  her  soul — 
fond  olBFers  of  a  sweet  glad  life  in  a  foreign  land — a  divorce — a  new 
marriage — honour — station. 

*  But  dishonour  first,'  said  Barbara.  *  Can  the  path  of  shame 
ever  lead  to  honour  ?  No,  Sir  Philip,  I  will  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it.' 

No  eloquence  of  her  lover's  could  move  her  from  this  resolve. 
She  was  firm  as  the  Bass  Eock,  he  passionate  as  the  waves  that 
beat  against  it.  He  left  her  at  last,  burning  with  indignation 
against  her  tyrant. 

*  God  keep  and  comfort  you,'  he  cried  at  parting.  *  I  will  not 
see  you  again  till  you  are  free.' 

These  words  startled  her,  and  she  pondered  them,  full  of  alarm. 
Did  he  mean  any  threat  against  her  husband  ?  Ought  she  to  warn 
Jack  Stowell  of  his  danger  ? 

Sir  Philip  Hazlemere  and  Jack  Stowell  had  never  yet  crossed 
each  other's  path.  The  surest  place  in  which  not  to  find  the 
husband  was  his  home.  But  now  Sir  Philip  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  fieincy  for  making  Mr.  Stowell's  acquaintance — or  at  any 
rate  for  coming  face  to  face  with  him  in  some  of  his  favourite 
haunts.  These  were  not  difficult  to  discover.  He  played  deep  and 
he  drank  hard,  and  his  chosen  resort  was  a  disreputable  tavern  in 
a  narrow  street  out  of  Long  Acre,  where  play  and  drinlc  were  the 
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order  of  the  night,  and  many  a  friendly  festivity  had  ended  in  & 
bloody  brawl. 

Here  on  a  December  midnight,  when  the  piiEivementa  abcrat 
Covent  Garden  were  greasy  with  a  thaw,  and  the  link  boys  were 
reaping  their  harvest  in  a  thick  brown  fog,  Sir  Philip  resorted 
directly  the  play  was  over,  taking  one  Captain  Montagu,  a  friend 
and  confidant,  with  him.  A  useful  man  this  Montagu,  who  knew 
the  theatres  and  most  of  the  actors — among  them.  Jack  Stowell. 

*  The  best  of  fellows,'  he  assured  Sir  Philip  ;  *  capital  company.* 

*  That  may  be,'  replied  Sir  Philip^ « but  he  beats  his  wife,  vA 
I  mean  to  beat  him.' 

*  What,  Phil,  are  you  going  to  turn  Don  Quixote  and  fight  with 
windmills  ? ' 

*  Never  mind  my  business,'  answered  Philip ;  *  yours  is  to  bring 
me  and  this  Stowell  together.' 

They  found  Mr.  Stowell  engaged  at  faro  with  his  own  particular 
friends,  in  a  private  room — a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  houae 
opening  on  to  the  leads,  which  offered  a  handy  exit  if  the  nighfs 
enjoyment  turned  to  peril.  The  mohawks  of  that  day  were  almort 
as  clever  as  cats  at  climbing  a  steep  roof  or  hanging  on  to  a  gutter. 

Captain  Montagu  sent  in  his  card  to  Mr.  Stowell,  asking  pe^ 
mission  to  join  him  with  a  friend,  a  gentleman  from  the  countiy. 
Jack  knew  that  Montagu  belonged  to  the  hawk  tribe,  but  scented 
a  pigeon  in  the  rural  stranger,  and  received  the  pair  with  effusive- 
ness. Sir  Philip  had  disguised  himself  in  a  heavy  fur-bordered 
coat  and  a  flaxen  periwig,  but  Mr.  Stowell  scanned  him  somewhat 
suspiciously  notwithstanding.  His  constant  attendance  in  the  stage 
box  had  made  his  face  very  familiar  to  the  Covent  Crarden  acton, 
and  it  was  only  the  fumes  of  brandy  punch  which  prevented 
Stowell's  recognition  of  him. 

The  play  was  fast  and  furious.  Sir  Philip  in  his  character  of 
cormtry  squire  ordered  punch  with  profuse  liberality,  and  lost  his 
money  ¥rith  a  noisy  recklessness,  vowing  that  he  would  have  his 
revenge  before  the  night  was  out*  Montagu  watched  him 
curiously,  wondering  what  it  all  meant* 

So  the  night  wore  on.  Sir  Philip  showing  unmistakable  signs 
of  intoxication,  under  which  influence  his  uproariousness  degene- 
rated by-and-by  into  a  maudlin  stupidity.  He  went  on  losing 
money  with  a  sleepy  placidity  tliat  threw  Jack  Stowell  off  his  guard 
and  tempted  that  adventurer  into  a  free  indulgence  in  certain 
manoeuvres  which  under  other  circumstances  he  would  have  con- 
sidered to  the  last  degree  dangerous. 

What  was  his  astonishment  when  the  country  squire  saddenlj 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  flung  half  a  tumbler  of  punch  in  his  &oe  I 

*  G-entlemen,'  he  cried,  wiping  the  liquor  from  his  disoonoeited 
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countenance,  ^  the  man  is  drunk,  as  you  must  perceive.  I  have  been 
grossly  insulted,  but  am  too  much  a  gentleman  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation.  You  had  better  get  your  friend  away,  Captain 
Montagu,  while  his  legs  can  carry  him,  if  they  are  still  capable  of 
that  exertion.    We  have  had  enough  play  for  to-night.* 

*  Cheat,  swindler! '  cried  Sir  Philp.  *  I  call  my  friend  to  witness 
that  you  have  been  playing  with  marked  cards  for  the  last  hour. 
I  saw  you  change  the  pack.' 

*  It's  a  lie  I '  roared  Jack. 

*  No,  it  isn't,'  said  Montagu,  *  I've  had  my  eye  on  you.' 

'  By  God  1  gentlemen,  I'll  have  satisfaction  for  this,'  cried  Jack, 
drawing  his  sword  a  very  little  way  out  of  its  scabbard. 

*'  You  shall,'  answered  Sir  Philip, '  and  this  instant.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  whether  you  are  as  good  at  defending  your  own 
cur's  life  as  you  are  at  beating  your  wife.' 

*  By  heaven,  I  know  you  now  1 '  cried  Jack.  *  You  are  the 
fellow  that  sits  in  the  stage  box  night  after  night  and  hangs  on 
my  wife's  looks.' 

Sir  Philip  went  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  then  came  back  with  his  rapier  drawn. 

Montagu  and  the  other  men  tried  to  prevent  a  fight,  but  Sir 
Philip  was  inexorably  bent  on  settling  all  scores  on  the  spot, 
and  Stowell  was  savage  in  his  cups  and  ready  for  anything.  Pre- 
liminaries were  hurried  through — a  table  knocked  over  and  a  lot  of 
glasses  broken ;  but  noise  was  a  natural  concomitant  of  pleasure 
in  this  tavern,  and  the  riot  awakened  no  curiosity  in  the  sleepy 
drawer  waiting  below. 

A  space  was  cleared,  and  the  two  men  stood  opposite  each  other 
ghastly  with  passion ;  Sir  Philip's  assumed  intoxication  thrown  off 
with  his  fur-bordered  coat,  John  Stowell  considerably  the  worse  for 
liquor. 

The  actor  was  a  skilled  swordsman,  but  his  first  thrusts  were 
too  blindly  savage  to  be  dangerous.  Sir  Philip  parried  them 
easily,  and  stood  looking  at  his  antagonist  with  a  scornful  smile 
which  goaded  Stowell  to  madness. 

*  111  wager  my  wife  and  you  have  got  up  this  play  between 
you,'  he  said.  '  I  ought  to  have  known  there  was  mischief  on  foot. 
She's  too  meek  and  pretty-spoken  i\ot  to  be  a ' 

The  word  he  meant  to  say  never  passed  his  lips,  for  a  sudden 
thrust  in  tierce  from  Philip  Hazlemere's  sword  pierced  his  left 
Itmg  and  silenced  him  for  ever. 

*  When  I  saw  the  mark  of  your  fist  on  your  wife's  forehead  this 
morning,  I  swore  to  make  her  a  widow  to-night,'  said  Sir  Philip,  as 
the  actor  fell  face  downward  on  the  sanded  floor. 
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The  tavern  servants  were  knocking  at  the  door  presently. 
Jack  Stowell's  fall  had  startled  even  their  equanimity.  Tables  and 
glasses  might  be  smashed  without  remark — ^they  only  served 
to  swell  the  reckoning — but  the  fall  of  a  human  body  invifced 
attention.  Captain  Montagu  opened  the  window  and  hustled  his 
friend  out  upon  the  slippery  leads  below  it,  and,  after  some 
peril  to  life  and  limb  in  the  brief  descent,  Sir  Philip  Hazlemeie 
found  himself  in  Long  Acre,  where  the  watchman  was  calling  *Past 
four  o'clock,  and  a  snowy  morning,' 

Chapter  III. 

HSB  7ABEWELL  SIGH. 

Before  next  evening  the  town  knew  that  Jack  Stowell  the 
actor  had  been  killed  in  a  tavern  brawl.  Captain  Montagu  had 
bribed  Mr.  Stowell's  friends  to  keep  a  judicious  silence.  The  man 
had  been  killed  in  fair  fight,  and  no  good  could  come  of  letting 
the  police  know  the  details  of  his  end.  So,  when  the  Bow  Street 
magistrate  came  to  hold  his  interrogatory,  he  could  only  ert4}rt  a 
confused  account  of  the  fatal  event.  There  had  been  a  row  at 
faro,  and  Stowell  and  another  man,  whose  name  nobody  present 
knew,  had  drawn  their  swords  and  fought.  Stowell  had  Men, 
and  the  stranger  had  escaped  by  a  window  before  the  tavern  people 
came  to  the  rescue.  The  tavern  people  had  seen  the  stranger  enter 
the  house,  a  man  with  flaxen  air  and  a  dark  green  riding  coat 
trimmed  with  grey  fur,  but  they  had  not  seen  him  leave.  The 
magistrate  drew  the  general  conclusion  that  everybody  had  been 
drunk,  and  the  examination  concluded  in  a  futile  manner,  which  in 
these  days  would  have  ofiered  a  fine  opening  for  indignation 
leaders  in  the  daily  papers,  and  letters  signed  *  Fiat  Justitia,'  or 
*Peckham  Eye';  but  which  at  that  easy-going  period  provoked 
nobody's  notice,  or  served  at  most  to  provide  Walpole  with  a 
paragraph  for  one  of  his  immortal  epistles. 

Sir  Philip  called  at  Mrs.  Stowell's,  and  was  told  that  she  was 
ill,  and  keeping  her  room.  There  was  a  change  of  pieces  announced 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  favourite  was  not  to  appear  '  until  to- 
morrow se'nnight,  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  afflictfon.' 

Sir  Philip  sent  his  customary  oflferings  of  hothouse  fruits  and 
flowers  to  Mrs.  Stowell's  address,  but  a  restraining  delicacy  made 
him  keep  aloof  while  the  actor's  corpse  lay  at  his  lodgings  and  the 
young  widow  was  still  oppressed  with  the  horror  of  her  husband's 
death.  She  might  suspect  his  hand,  perhaps,  in  that  untimely  end. 
Would  she  pity  and  pardon  him,  and  understand  that  it  was  to 
redress  her  wrongs  his  sword  had  been  drawn  ?     Upon  this  point 
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Sir  Philip  was  hopeful.  The  future  was  full  of  fair  promises. 
There  was  only  a  dreary  interval  of  doubt  and  severance  to  be  «i- 
dured  in  the  present. 

The  thought  that  Barbara  was  confined  to  her  room  by  illness 
did  not  alarm  him.  It  was  natural  that  her  husband's  death 
should  have  agitated  and  overwhelmed  her.  The  sense  of  h6r 
release  from  his  tyranny  would  soon  give  her  hope  and  comfort. 
In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Philip  counted  the  nights  that  must  pass 
before  her  reappearance. 

The  night  came,  and  the  play  announced  for  representation 
was  Webster's  *  Duchess  of  Malfi,  concluding  with  the  fourth  Act : ' 
*  The  Duchess  by  Mrs.  Stowell.'  They  were  fond  of  tragedies  in 
those  days,  the  gloomier  the  better.  Covent  Garden  was  a  spacious 
charnel-house  for  the  exhibition  of  suicide  and  murder. 

Sir  Philip  was  in  his  box  before  the  fiddlers  began  the  overture. 
The  house  was  more  than  half  empty,  despite  the  favourite's  reap- 
pearance after  her  temporary  retirement,  despite  the  factitious  in- 
terest attached  to  her  as  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  met  his 
death  under  somewhat  mysterious  circumstances  a  week  ago. 
There  was  dire  weather  out  of  doors — a  dense  brown  fog.  Some 
of  the  fog  had  crept  in  at  the  doors  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
hung  like  an  ugly  black  pall  over  pit  and  boxes. 

The  fiddlers  began  the  overture  to  Artaxerxes.  Philip  Hazle- 
mere's  heart  beat  loud  and  fast.  He  longed  for  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain with  an  over-mastering  impatience.  It  was  more  than  a  week 
since  he  had  seen  Barbara  Stowell ;  and  what  a  potent  change  in 
both  their  destinies  had  befallen  since  their  last  meeting  I  He 
could  look  at  her  now  with  triumphant  delight.  No  fatal  barrier 
rose  between  them.  He  had  no  doubt  of  her  love,  or  of  her  glad 
consent  to  his  prayer.  In  a  little  while — just  a  decent  interval  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  world — she  would  be  his  wife.  The  town 
would  see  her  no  more  under  these  garish  lights  of  the  theatre. 
She  would  shine  as  a  star  still,  but  only  in  the  calm  heaven  of 
home. 

The  brightness  of  the  picture  dispelled  those  gloomy  fancies 
which  the  half-empty  theatre  and  its  dark  mantle  of  fog  had  en- 
'  gendered. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  at  last  he  saw  her.  The  lovely  eyes  were 
more  bidlliant  than  ever,  and  blinded  him  to  the  hoUowness  of  the 
wan  cheek.  There  was  a  thrilling  tragedy  in  her  every  look  which 
seemed  the  very  breath  and  fire  of  genius.  The  creature  standing 
there,  pouring  out  her  story  of  suffering,  was  wronged,  oppressed ; 
the  innocent,  helpless  victim  of  hard  and  bloody  men.  The  strange 
story,  the  strange  character,  seemed  natural  as  she  interpreted  it. 
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Sir  Philip  listened  with  all  his  soul  in  his  ears,  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  the  gloomy  play  before — ^yet  every  line  was  familiar  to  him. 
The  Duchess  was  one  of  Barbara's  greatest  characters. 

He  hung  with  rapt  attention  on  every  word,  and  devoured  her 
pale  loveliness  with  his  eyes,  yet  was  eager  for  the  play  to  be  over. 
He  meant  to  lie  in  wait  for  her  at  the  stage  door,  and  accompany 
her  home  to  her  lodgings,  and  stay  with  her  just  long  enough  to 
speak  of  their  happy  future,  and  to  win  her  promise  to  be  his  wife 
so  soon  as  her  weeds  could  be  laid  aside.  He  would  respect  even 
idle  prejudices  for  her  sake,  and  wait  for  her  while  she  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  mourning  for  the  husband  who  had  ill- 
used  her. 

The  play  dragged  its  slow  length  along  to  the  awful  fourth  act, 
with  its  accumulated  horrors — the  wild  masque  of  madmen,  the 
tomb-maker,  the  bellman,  the  dirge,  the  executioners  with  coffin 
and  cords.  Barbara  looked  pale  and  shadowy  as  a  spirit,  a  creature 
already  escaped  from  earthly  bondage,  for  whom  death  could  have 
no  terrors.  Thinly  as  the  house  was  occupied,  the  curtain  fell 
amidst  a  storm  of  applause.  Sir  Philip  stood  looking  at  the  dark- 
green  blankness — as  if  that  dying  look  of  hers  had  rooted  him  to 
the  spot — while  the  audience  hurried  out  of  the  theatre,  uneasy  as 
to  the  possibility  of  hackney-coaches  or  protecting  link-boys  to 
guide  them  through  the  gloom. 

He  turned  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  a  sigh  close  behind  him— 
a  faint  and  mournful  sigh — ^which  startled  and  chilled  him. 

Barbara  was  standing  there,  in  the  dress  she  had  worn  in  that 
last  scene — the  shroud-like  drapery,  which  had  so  painfully  re- 
minded him  of  death.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him  with 
a  sad  appealing  gesture.  He  leaned  eagerly  forward  and  tried 
t)  clasp  them  in  his  own,  but  she  withdrew  herself  from  him 
with  a  shiver,  and  stood,  shadow-like,  in  the  shadow  of  the  door- 
way. 

^  Dearest  I '  he  exclaimed,  between  surprise  and  delight,  ^  I  was 
coming  round  to  the  stage  door.  I  am  most  impatient  to  talk  to 
you,  to  be  assured  of  your  love,  now  that  you  are  free  to  make  me 
the  most  blessed  of  men.  My  love,  I  have  a  world  of  sweet  wordi 
to  say  to  you.  I  may  come,  may  I  not  ?  I  may  ride  home  with 
you  in  your  coach  ? ' 

The  lights  went  out  suddenly  while  he  was  talking  to  h«r, 
breathless  in  his  eagerness.  She  gave  one  more  faint  sigh,  half 
pathetic,  half  tender,  and  left  him.  She  had  not  blessed  him  with 
a  word,  but  he  took  this  gentle  silence  to  mean  consent. 

He  groped  his  way  out  of  the  dark  theatre,  and  went  round  to 
the  stage  door.     He  did  not  present  himself  at  that  entrance,  but 
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waited  discreetly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  street,  till 
Barbara's  coach  should  be  called.  He  had  watched  for  her  thus, 
in  a  futile  aimless  manner,  on  many  a  previous  night,  and  was 
familiar  with  her  habits. 

There  were  a  couple  of  hackney-coaches  waiting  in  the  street 
under  the  curtain  of  fog.  Presently  a  link-boy  came  hurriedly 
along  with  his  flaring  torch,  followed  by  a  breathless  gentleman  in 
a  brown  coat  and  wig'  of  the  same  colour.  The  link-boy  crossed 
the  road,  and  the  gentleman  after  him,  and  both  vanished  within 
the  theatre. 

Sir  Philip  wondered  idly  what  the  breathless  gentleman's  busi- 
ness could  be. 

He  waited  a  long  time,  as  it  appeared  to  his  impatience,  and 
still  there  was  no  call  for  Mrs.  Stowell's  hackney-coach.  A  group 
of  actors  came  out,  and  walked  away  on  the  opposite  pavement, 
talking  intently.  The  gentleman  in  brown -came  out  again,  and 
trotted  off  into  the  fog,  still  under  guidance  of  the  link-boy.  The 
stage  doorkeeper  appeared  on  the  threshold,  looked  up  and  down 
the  street,  and  seemed  about  to  extinguish  his  dim  oil  lamp  and 
close  his  door  for  the  night.  Sir  Philip  Hazlemere  ran  across  the 
street  just  in  time  to  stop  him. 

*  Why  are  you  shutting  up  ? '  he  asked  ;  ^  Mrs.  Stowell  has  not 
left  the  theatre,  has  she  ? ' 

It  seemed  just  possible  that  he  had  missed  her  in  the  fog. 

*  No,  poor  thing,  she  won't  go  out  till  to-morrow ;  and  then 
she'll  be  carried  out  feet-foremost.' 

'  Great  God  !  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  It's  a  sad  ending  for  such  a  pretty  creature,'  said  the  door- 
keeper with  a  sigh,  *  and  it  was  that  brute's  ill-usage  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  She's  been  sickening  of  a  consumption  for  the  last 
three  months — we  all  of  us  knew  it — and  when  she  came  in  at  this 
door  to-night  I  said  she  looked  fitter  for  her  coffin  than  for  the 
stage.  And  the  curtain  was  no  sooner  down  than  she  dropped  all 
of  a  heap,  with  one  narrow  streak  of  dark  blood  oozing  out  of  her 
lips  and  trickling  down  her  white  gown.  She  was  gone  before 
they  could  carry  her  to  her  dressing-room.  They  sent  for  Dr. 
Budd,  of  Henrietta  Street.  But  it  was  too  late*  She  didn't  wait 
for  the  doctors  to  help  her  out  of  this  world.' 

Yes,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  looked  into  that  shadow  face, 
seen  those  sad  eyes  looking  into  his  with  ineffable  love  and 
pity,  Barbara's  troubled  soul  had  winged  its  flight  skyward. 
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'  MotfSSB,  Mousse  I  Ah,  she'a  but  a  cruel  little  beast;  andyet,toB«e 
her,  smooth  as  velvet,  and  to  hear  her  purr,  one  would  say,  what  a 
gentle  cat  is  Mousee  1     Ah  I  but  she  is  a  cat,  after  all.' 

The  cat  sat  still,  her  black  velvet-like  coat  glistening  in  the 
Bunshine.  Evidently  she  did  not  understand  reproof.  At  Annike 
words  she  purred  more  complacently  than  ever,  without  even  a 
look  at  her  pretty  young  mistress.  Her  green  eyes  were  fiied 
intently  on  two  large  blue-bottle  flies  hovering  about  the  exquisitely 
rosy  flowers  of  a  great  oleander  that  stood  in  its  green  box  outside 
the  cottage  door. 
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Annik  shook  her  head  at  the  cat,  and  then  she  crossed  one 
leg  over  the  other,  pulled  off  her  shoe  and  stocking,  and  began  to 
examine  her  foot.  It  was  a  small,  well-shaped  foot,  and  looked 
very  pretty,  just  peeping  from  beneath  her  petticoat ;  but,  spite  of 
the  thickness  of  her  leather  shoe,  the  girl  felt  that  a  thorn  had  pierced 
it,  and  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  relief  as  she  saw  one  end  of  the 
thorn  still  projecting  from  the  skin.  The  wings  of  her  snowy  cap 
spread,  as  she  bent  forward,  and  showed  glossy  dark  hair  rolled 
closely  away  from  her  face ;  her  eyes  too  were  dark,  with  long 
black  lashes  resting  on  cheeks  almost  as  rosy  as  the  oleander 
blossom  under  which  she  sat. 

Annik  was  as  pretty  a  little  Breton  maiden  as  could  be  seen 
in  Finist^re ;  and  her  costume  was  deliciously  quaint.  Her  greenish 
blue  home-spun  apron  hid  the  front  of  her  skirt  of  darker  blue,  and 
reached  quite  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  her  charming  winged  white 
cap  made  exquisite  light  and  shade  on  the  sweet  young  face  ; 
the  bodice  of  her  gown  was  black,  as  was  also  the  inner  body, 
which  had  long  sleeves ;  both  were  trinmied  with  black  velvet, 
embroidered  in  lines  of  flame-coloured  silk,  and  the  square  open- 
ing in  front  was  filled  with  a  fluted  chemisette,  ending  in  a 
frill  of  home-made  lace  round  the  slender  throat ;  below  the  che- 
misette her  bodice  was  laced  across  with  pale  blue  silk  cord. 

Something  in  the  girl's  appearance  seemed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  small  one-storied  cottage,  with  its  overhanging  oaken  beams,  in 
front  of  which  she  sat,  from  one  of  which  beams,  over  the  doorway, 
hung  a  bunch  of  misletoe,  signifying  that  cider  was  to  be  had  with- 
in. Beyond  the  cottage,  the  road  went  uphill,  and  soon  the  sunshine, 
instead  of  shedding  down  a  full  stream  of  light,  like  that  in  which 
the  black  cat  sat  purring,  asserted  itself  only  in  flecks  and  chequers 
of  irregular  design.  For  overhead,  stretching  across  the  road  from 
the  high  bank  on  either  side,  as  if  to  exchange  greetings,  were  huge 
spreading  chestnut  boughs  with  fans  of  exquisite  green  leaves.  A 
little  higher  up  the  bank  ended  on  the  same  side  as  the  cottage, 
and  a  group  of  chestnuts  stood  on  a  wide  opening  of  still  rising 
ground.  Here  the  light  was  yet  more  brilliant ;  the  dull  yellow 
of  the  ground  between  the  tree-trimks  seemed  paved  here  and 
there  with  tesserae  of  gold,  where  com  had  been  threshed  in 
front  of  the  great  stone  farm-house  that  stood  back  among  the 
trees.  Opposite,  on  the  right,  was  a  tall  grey  calvary,  and  the 
road,  sloping  downwards  from  this,  led  to  the  church. 

Annik  took  out  the  thorn,  and  just  as  she  began  to  draw  her 
stocking  over  her  pretty  foot,  a  man  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  road 
coming  from  beyond  the  farm-house.  There  had  been  no  rain  for 
several  days,  and  his  tread  was  not  heard  at  that  distance  on  the  dusty 
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ground.  He  came  along  with  a  lowering  expression  of  disoontoity 
swinging  his  arm,  which  held  his  heavy  cudgel ;  his  large,  black,  low- 
crowned  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  All  at  once  he  saw  Annik.  He 
stopped,  thrust  his  empty  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  gazed  earnestly 
forward.  His  wide  mouth,  open  with  surprise,  showed  a  range  of 
gleaming  wolf-like  teeth.  He  repressed  the  exclamation  on  his 
tongue,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  picture  below  him,  and  stood 
still  gazing. 

Annik  had  left  off  talking  to  the  cat ;  she  sat  leisurely  putting 
on  her  shoe,  crooning  meanwhile  a  wailing  cradle  ditty,  as  if  the 
little  foot  were  a  baby,  and  she  were  lulling  it  to  sleep. 

The  man's  face  meantime  had  changed  strangely.  As  he  came 
in  sight,  you  would  have  said  that  love  and  joy  could  have  found 
no  power  of  expression  in  his  features ;  now,  as  he  stood  gazing, 
pleasure  at  least  shone  out  of  his  eyes,  mingled  with  delighted 
admiration. 

He  had  been  too  much  absorbed  to  heed  any  sound,  but  foot- 
steps had  been  for  some  minutes  toiling  up  the  stony  road  from 
the  church,  and  now  the  tall  bent  figure  of  a  priest,  with  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  and  a  small  bag  in  one  hand,  came  be- 
hind the  gazer.  The  priest,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Cure  of 
the  village,  looked  intently  when  he  saw  a  stranger,  and  then 
rapidly  beyond  him,  to  see  what  had  fixed  his  attention.  The 
Cur6  was  very  thin,  with  small,  mild  blue  eyes,  but  he  looked 
healthy,  and  the  colour  on  his  cheek  deepened  with  vexation  as 
he  followed  the  strong  dark  gaze  down-hill  and  saw  on  whom  it 
rested.  He  went  on  past  the  strange  man,  and  then  turned  back 
and  looked  in  his  face — only  to  be  seen  by  a  direct  front  view, 
for  the  man's  high  shirt-collar  hid  the  lower  part  of  his  features, 
and  his  long  dark  hair  fell  over  his  eyes  and  cheeks.  The  eyes  were 
deep-set  and  unpleasant  in  expression.  They  scanned  the  priest 
searchingly ;  then  the  man  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  smiled  awkwardly. 

*  Good  morning,  father ;  you  have  forgotten  Lao  Coatfirec,  it 
seems.' 

The  priest  started,  and  then,  while  he  returned  the  greeting, 
looked  intently  at  the  hard,  determined  face.  It  was  handsome, 
perhaps,  as  regarded  colour  and  features,  but  there  was  no  beauty  of 
expression :  the  lower  nature  reigned  supreme. 

'  Lao  I  is  it  indeed  Lao  ? '  and  then  the  Cur^  stood  silent.  He 
looked  disturbed  and  hesitating,  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  and  yet 
was  withheld  by  prudence. 

Meantime  Lao's  eyes  had  travelled  back  to  Annik.  He  said 
abruptly — *  Father,  who  is  the  young  girl  beside  the  cottage  ?    I 
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have  been  away  so  long  that  the  young  ones  have  grown  out  of 
remembrance.' 

Again  the  Cur£  looked  disturbed.  'You  are  not  likely  to 
remember  that  young  woman,  Lao  ;  she  is  not  a  Kerion  girl ;  she 
comes  from  Auray.  Her  aunt  married  the  widower  Q-u^rik — ^you 
remember  him  at  the  farm  here  ? '  He  looked  back  at  the  stone 
farm-house.  '  His  second  wife  and  her  niece^  Annik,  came  from 
Auray ;  and  when  the  wife  died,  a  year  ago,  the  niece  remained 
with  Gu^rik.' 

Lao  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  his  dark  eyes  gleamed  with 
cariosity. 

^I  hope  she  has  enough  to  keep  her,'  he  said  carelessly. 
'  Ou^rik,  as  I  remember  him,  is  not,  a  man  who  would  care  to  be 
burdened  with  a  child  who  is  not  of  his  blood.' 

The  priest  was  too  simple  to  see  Lao's  drift.  His  cheeks 
flushed  a  little  as  he  answered — 

^  Annik  lives  with  farmer  Gu^rik  because  she  is  his  niece  by 
marriage,  and  because  she  is  alone  in  the  world.  She  has  no  blood 
relations,  but  she  has  a  good  sum  put  by  for  her,  and  the  prettiest 
little  cow  in  Gu6rik's  stable  is  Annik's.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
her  and  see  that  she  is  no  beggar :  and  she  is  good ;  yes,  she  is  very 
good.' 

His  voice  sank  to  a  faint  murmur.  As  he  ended,  the  good 
father' suddenly  remembered  the  admiration  he  had  surprised  in 
Lao's  eyes.  He  felt  he  was  saying  too  much,  and  he  wished  he  had 
not  praised  Annik  or  said  a  word  about  her  money. 

*  And  where  have  you  been  all  these  years  ? '  he  said  quickly. 
'  We  beard  that  you  had  gone  to  sea ;  you  must  have  been  away 
eight  years  or  more.' 

'  About  that  time,  Monsieur.  I  went  to  try  the  fishing,  and 
then  I  heard  of  my  mother's  death ' — here  Lao's  eyes  drooped  under 
the  priest's  gaze — '  and  then  I  went  ai¥ay  to  foreign  parts ;  and 
now,  to-day,  I  have  come  back  to  see  my  grandmother.' 

The  Cure  crossed  himself. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  grandmother  is  not  a  good  companion 
for  old  or  young,  Lao  ;  age  does  not  mend  her.  She  despises  all 
that  you  were  taught  to  reverence  when  you  were  a  boy.' 

'That  is  a  long  time  ago.  Monsieur,'  Lao  laughed.  'I  love 
the  poor  old  woman ;  she  is  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  care  for ;  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  harm  in  her ;  but  she  is  more  clever  than  her 
neighbours,  and  so  they  are  spiteful.' 

The  Cur^  looked  stem  as  well  as  grave. 

'I  judge  no  man  or  woman  from  report,  Lao.  I  know  that 
Ursule  does  not  fear  God ;  and  I  warn  you  against  her  influence.' 
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Lao  laughed«  and  then  he  hitched  up  the  broad  leather  belt  he 
wore,  and  stopped  in  his  walk. 

*  Good  day  to  you,  father.  I  must  go  and  see  my  old  gossip 
Guerik.'    And  he  turned  towards  the  fgtrm-house. 

The  priest  went  on  with  trouble  on  his  usually  placid  face. 
As  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  slope  Annik  looked  round. 

She  rose  when  she  saw  the  Cure,  and  at  her  smiling  greeting 
his  £ax:e  cleared. 

^  Good-day,  my  child.  I  am  going  away,  but  only  as  far  as 
Concameau ;  so  you  will  know  where  to  find  me,  if  I  should  be 
needed.* 

*  Going  away  1 '  Annik's  eyes  opened  in  wide  wonder.  She 
had  not  lived  many  years  in  Kerion  ;  but  she  could  not  remember 
the  day  when  she  had  not  seen  Monsieur  le  Cure. 

^  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  stay  at  home,  my  child? 
If  there  is,  tell  me ; '  and  he  smiled. 

^  No ;  oh,  no  I  forgive  me.'  Annik  blushed  with  confusion.  ^  The 
change  will  be  good  for  Monsieur,  but — we  shall  be  all  glad  to 
see  him  back.' 

^  And  I  glad  to  return,  dear  child.'  He  put  his  hand  on  her  head. 
*  I  have  said  I  will  stay  till  Saturday  morning,  but  I  may  return 
on  Friday — who  knows  ?  Go  and  see  Jeanneton  sometimes.  Fare- 
well.' 

The  girl  knelt  down  in  the  dusty  road  to  receive  his  fatherly 
blessing.  The  Cure  gave  it,  and  then  he  passed  qiuckly  on  his 
way  to  Concameau. 


Chapter  II. 

8ILTEBTIK. 

*  Well,  good-day,  old  friend;  it  was  a  good  chance  that  brought 
you  back  to  Kerion.  Leave  matters  to  me,  and  they  shall  go 
smoothly,  I  promise  you.' 

The  speaker,  Mathurin  Gu^rik,  came  to  the  arched  door  of  hi« 
old  stone  house,  and  nodded  farewell  to  Lao. 

Then  he  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  hard  brown  hands  together  in 
congratulation  of  his  own  mancBuvres.  Guerik  was  short  and 
broad,  and  his  long  red  hair  was  not  a  becoming  frame  to  his 
repulsive,  sullen  face.  His  long,  half-shut  grey  eyes  were  twink- 
ling with  satisfaction. 

*  Nothing  could  have  happened  better.  The  girl  says  No  to 
every  man  I  propose  to  her  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  but  few  to 
choose   from  in  Kerion  who   have   money.     This  one  is  rich ;  I 
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can  see  it  even  in  his  walk ' — he  stood  watching  Lao  Coatfrec  out 
of  sight — *and  there  are  no  relations  to  make  troublesome  inquiries 
about  the  interest  on  Annik's  hoard.  I  know  too  much  about 
Ursule ;  she  will  not  meddle,  and  I  shall  ask  no  questions  about  Lao. 
Yes ;  he  marries  Annik,  He  wants  some  ready  money,  and  he  likes 
the  girl ;  and  he  will  take  her  right  away  to  the  west.  She  will 
marry  him  fast  enough  ;  how  can  she  refuse  a  fine  fellow  like  that? 
and  I  shall  be  rid  of  her,  and  of  Monsieur  le  Cure's  visits.  I  am  tired 
of  being  watched  over  and  talked  to  as  if  I  were  a  sick  woman.' 

He  stuffed  both  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  breeches,  which 
were  pear-shaped,  and  made  of  unbleached  coarse  jean  gathered  into 
innumerable  tiny  plaits  ;  his  black  cloth  leggings,  trimmed  with 
faded  embroidery,  were  buttoned  with  very  small  metal  buttons 
down  to  the  ankle. 

*  AnnikI'  he  called,  in  his  harsh  voice — '  Annik,I  have  something 
to  say.'  Guerik  turned  towards  the  house,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

The  road  had  been  empty  since  Lao  departed,  but  now,  here 
was  Annik  coming  up  from  the  church ;  and  down  the  road  above, 
which  Lao  had  taken,  came  a  tall  young  fellow,  walking  briskly, 
whistling  as  he  came.  Looking  straight  before  him,  a  moment 
ago  this  bright-haired  happy-faced  youth  had  a  fearless,  honest  face 
which  won  the  beholder ;  but  as  the  young  girl  stepped  up  into 
the  road  his  fearless  look  faded  into  a  timid,  almost  beseeching 
glance,  his  well-knit  limbs  moved  less  freely,  and  his  head  was  less 
saucily  erect ;  and  as  Annik  saw  him,  and  nodded,  and  then  moved 
across  towards  the  farm-house,  the  young  man  reddened  and 
stopped  awkwardly  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  he  said  *  good  day.* 

'  You  called  me,  uncle  ? '  said  Annik. 

The  farmer  had  turned,  and  saw  the  timid  greeting  exchanged. 
He  answered  gruflBly, 

<  Yes — ^yes.     JeflF  has  need  of  help ;  go,  she  waits.' 

A  little  pout  closed  the  girl's  lips.  She  gave  a  lingering  look 
over  her  shoulder,  and  then  went  slowly  into  the  house.  As  she 
passed  her  uncle  she  said  drily — 

•Jeff  did  not  need  help  when  I  left  her.  She  is  growing 
lazy.' 

Then  she  held  up  her  pretty  head,  and  walked  on  with  the  air 
of  a  young  queen. 

*I  am  tired  of  these  airs,'  the  farmer  murmured;  *it  is  not 
pleasant  that  a  young  chit  like  Annik  should  be  so  independent — 
she  shall  be  tamed.  Ah,  good  day,  Silvestik ;  you  have  left  work 
early  to-day ;  why  so  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  left  work  early,  Mathurin  Guerik.  My  cousin, 
the  miller  of  Nizon,  is  ill ;  and  he  has  sent  to  say  that  I  am  to  go 
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and  help  him,  that  I  am  to  be  as  his  son,  and  that  when  he  dies  the 
mill,  and  all  that  he  has,  is  to  be  mine.' 

*  Some  folks  count  chickens  through  the  egg-shell,  Silvestik. 
Well,  go  your  way,  and  prosper  better  at  Nizon  than  you  have 
prospered  at  K6rion.  Lao  Goatfrec,  who  went  away  in  disgrace, 
and  who  you  all  said  had  gone  to  the  bad,  has  come  back  to-day 
rich  and  prosperous.     Cro  and  do  likewise.' 

Silvestik  looked  sharply  at  the  farmer. 

<  Lao  Goatfrec  I  has  he  come  back  ?  Well,  I  fear  his  riches  aie 
not  fairly  got ;  if,  indeed,  he  is  rich.  He  is  a  smuggler  :  every- 
one knows  it,  and  ugly  things  have  happened  to  him  and  to  his  crew.' 

G-u^rik's  sullen  face  grew  purple,  and  he  growled  a  fierce  oath 
between  his  teeth. 

^Lao  is  not  a  milksop^  and  so  he  is  a  mark  for  evil  tongues. 
Take  my  advice,  young  man,'  he  went  on  harshly^  'keep  yooi 
mouth  shut,  or  you  may  find  stones  in  your  teeth.  Lao  is  my 
friend.' 

Silvestik  looked  troubled.  He  had  plenty  of  intelligence,  but 
he  was  slow  in  piecing  facts  together ;  and  at  this  moment  his  head 
was  so  full  of  Annik,  that  he  had  no  insight  into  the  extent  of 
Gu^rik's  anger. 

'  I  did  not  know  that,'  he  said  simply,  *  or  I  should  have  held 
my  tongue ;  for  I  would  not  willingly  grieve  you,  Mathurin.'  He 
stopped  and  looked  sheepish,  then  he  forced  out  the  words, '  If  all 
goes  as  I  wish,  some  day  I  hope  to  call  you  my  uncle.' 

G-u^rik  broke  into  a  coarse,  derisive  laugh. 

^  Some  folks  are  bent  on  seeing  through  the  egg-shell.  Go  your 
way,  Silvestik.  My  niece  Annik  is  not  for  a  permiless  lad  with 
scarce  a  beard  for  the  barber.     Go,  I  tell  you  I  * 

Gu^rik  roared  out  the  last  words.  The  young  man's  eyes  flashed 
and  he  made  a  step  forward  towards  the  farmer.  But  Ghi^rik  did 
not  notice  either  look  or  movement ;  as  he  spoke  he  turned  quickly 
into  the  arched  doorway,  and  pushed  the  half-door  violently  so  as 
to  prevent  any  following. 

Seeing  this,  Silvestik  paused  and  unclenched  his  fists. 

'  I  am  as  foolish  to  be  provoked  by  his  bluster  as  he  is  to  show 
it.  He  has  no  power  over  Annik.  If  I  were  richer  I  would  speak 
to  her  to-day,  before  I  go  to  Nizon ;  as  it  is,  if  I  were  more  sure— 
but  she  never  gives  me  a  smile  or  a  word  that  she  does  not  give 
to  another.     If  I  thought  I  had  a  chance,  then  indeed ' 

He  went  slowly  down  the  road,  past  the  cottage  in  front  of 
which  Annik  had  been  sitting.  Just  within,  a  withered  old  woman 
sate  with  her  distafi"  under  her  arm,  her  black  cat  striving  eveiy 
^ow  and  then  to  touch  the  ball  of  yarn  as  it  twirled  beside  her. 
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*Good  morning,  Barba/  he  said;  ^is  your  rheumatism 
better  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  white  cap  fell  so  low  on  her  wrinkled 
brown  face  that  scarcely  more  than  the  lipless  mouth  was  visible. 

^  No,  my  lad ;  it  is  so  bad  that  if  I  had  only  legs  I  would  go 
to  Mother  Ursule,  and  ask  her  to  give  me  a  charm  for  it.' 
^       *  A  charm !   Better  ask  Monsieur  le  Cur6  to  pray  our  Lady  to 
heal  you.' 

The  old  woman  looked  up  and  blinked  at  him  out  of  lier  almost 
shut  blue  eyes.  *  I  have  done  that  over  and  over  again, — ^the  pain 
goes,  and  then  it  comes  back.  Mother  Ursule's  cures  are  sure,  but 
then  it  is  so  far  to  seek  them.     Ah  I  what  it  is  to  be  young  I ' 

'  Look  here,  Barba ;  to-day  I  go  to  Nizon,  but  to-morrow  if  I  can 
I  come  back  to  Kerion  to  settle  my  affairs ;  it  will  not  be  much  out 
of  my  way  to  seek  Ursule  and  get  you  a  charm  against  your 
pain.' 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

*  She  will  not  give  it  you.  I  must  seek  her  myself  if  the  charm 
is  to  work.  I  would  not  sit  here  suffering  if  another  could  do  my 
errand,  for  Ursule  never  fails.  She  is  powerful:  she. can  change 
the  wind ;  she  can  soften  the  heart  of  the  proudest  maiden  and 
make  her  say  Yes.    Ah,  she  is  a  wonderful  woman.' 

Here  Barba  crossed  herself,  either  for  protection  against  the 
witch,  or  as  an  act  of  faith. 

Chapter  IIL 

BILYBSTIK  RESOLVES  TO  CONSULT  THE  WITCH. 

When  Silvestik  reached  the  mill  of  Nizon  he  found  that  his 
cousin's  health  had  improved. 

^I  am  better;  I  shall  not  die  directly,' the  sick  man  said;  ^but  that 
makes  no  difference  to  you,  Silvestik.  I  shall  never  walk  again,  my 
legs  are  useless  ;  and  you  are  as  much  master  of  the  mill  as  if  I  lay 
in  the  churchyard ;  but  while  I  live  I  must  keep  the  name,  and  I 
must  have  a  comer  of  the  old  house  to  live  in.' 

Tears  rolled  down  Silvestik's  face. 

His  cousin  had  always  been  good  to  him,  but  till  lately  two 
well-grown  sons  had  barred  any  hope  of  succession  to  the  mill. 
Lately,  one  of  these  had  been  lost  at  sea,  and  the  other  had  died 
of  fever — a  double  grief  which  had  caused  the  paralysis  from  which 
the  sick  man  could  not  rally. 

His  young  cousin's  sympathy  cheered  the  miller,  and  he  agreed 
to  spare  Silvestik  for  a  few  days,  so  that  he  might  arrange  his 
affairs  at  Kerion  before  he  came  to  settle  down  for  life  at  Nizon 
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That  nighty  when  the  youth  had  stowed  away  his  long  legs  into 
one  of  the  cupboard-like  bedsteads  in  the  chief  room  of  the  null, 
he  could  not  sleep.  He  lay  thinking  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
that  day— of  Annik,  of  the  farmer's  repulse,  of  the  old  witch  Ursule. 

The  short-drawn  wheezing  breath  told  that  the  sick  man  was 
at  last  asleep,  and  for  some  time  past  the  grunts  and  snores  of  the 
two  servants — the  miller's  man  and  his  maid — had  been  sounding 
through  the  great  dark  room.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  SilveBtik 
that  he  heard  the  clack  of  the  mill  and  the  plash,  plash  of  fedling 
water,  and  these  sounds  joined  in  a  dull  chant — *  Go  to  Ursule — 
Ursule — Ursule,'  till  the  words  came  so  close  they  deafened  him — 
they  hurt  his  ears,  and  starting  awake,  he  found  Jean  Marie,  bis 
cousin's  man,  bellowing  to  him  that  it  was  time  to  rise. 

The  broad  daylight,  and  the  interest  he  felt  in  learning  his  new 
business,  kept  Silvestik  from  thinking  of  other  things,  and  he 
laughed  and  joked  all  through  the  morning  with  the  miller's  man. 
When  he  came  in  at  last  from  work  into  the  room  where  his  cousin 
lay,  the  sick  man  smiled  at  him  feebly. 

*  The  sight  of  you  does  me  more  good  than  the  doctor,'  he  said. 
*  Who  knows,  when  you  are  here  every  day,  and  I  see  your  fresh  fiwe 
and  hear  you  laugh,  and  feel,  too,  that  good  work  is  doing — ^who 
knows,  but  I  may  mend  and  strengthen  too  ;  but  that  will  make  no 
change  to  you,  my  lad ;  the  mill  is  yours,  and  the  papers  will  be 
ready  for  you  to  sign  when  you  come  back.' 

He  kept  on  putting  oflF  the  youth's  departure  till  the  light  began 
to  fade ;  then,  as  Silvestik  bent  over  the  tent  bed  on  which  he 
lay,  he  laughed,  '  Bring  a  wife  in  thy  pocket,  young  one  ;  there  ia 
enough  and  to  spare  for  you  both,  and  she  will  make  the  place 
as  bright  for  you  as  you  have  made  it  for  me.  Do  what  I  say, 
Silvestik.' 

'  No  such  luck,  cousin.'  Silvestik  turned  away  hurriedly  to 
hide  his  red  face,  and  went  out  through  the  low  doorway. 

It  is  a  wild  piece  of  up-and-down  road  between  Nizon  and  Kerioa 
to  travel  on  a  dark  night ;  moreover,  it  is  bordered  on  one  side 
by  a  vast  stretch  of  waste  land.  On  this,  sometimes  standing  up 
in  naked  ruggedness,  sometimes  fallen  and  overgrown  with  brown 
gorse  and  tufts  of  heather,  are  huge  misshapen  blocks  of  granite. 

A  hoarse  wind  had  risen  after  sunset,  and  had  broken  up  the 
dull  leaden  expanse,  so  gloomy  in  the  daylight,  into  yet  darker 
but  less  solid  masses,  black  filmy  clouds  that  drove  hurriedly  across 
the  sky,  as  if  they  actually  feared  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  ever-rising 
wind.  It  was  not  late,  but  darkness  had  come  with  a  suddenneM 
unknown  in  England.  All  at  once  the  howling  of  the  Avind  lulled, 
and  then  a  shrieking  wail  burst  over  the  waste. 
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Silvestik  stood  still  and  crossed  himself,  and  then  looked  fear- 
fully about.  Just  in  front  of  him  an  opening  came  in  the  road, 
and  a  narrow  way  went  steeply  down  between  two  high  banks. 
All  around  him  were  the  pagan  stones,  some  of  which,  so  tradition 
said,  sheltered  dwarfs  and  korrigans,  while  some  of  the  taller 
ones  had  been  known  to  walk  and  to  crush  unwary  travellers  who 
met  them  on  their  way. 

'  It  was  only  the  wind,'  he  thought,  as  he  stood  at  the  opening 
of  the  steep  narrow  path. 

All  at  once  he  remembered  that  it  was  down  such  a  steep  un- 
canny bit  of  road  as  this,  only  nearer  home,  that  Ursule  lived ; 
and  the  words  of  old  rheumatic  Barba,  and  his  dream  of  last 
night,  came  back — came  back  so  vividly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
voice  from  among  those  dark  weird  stones  were  whispering  in  his 
ear,  *  Go  to  Ursule.'  ^^  Should  he  go  ?  Could  she  teach  him  how  to 
win  Annik? 

He  went  musing  along  the  high  road,  difficult  to  keep  now  that 
waste  land  spread  along  each  side  of  the  way.  Once  he  went 
plunging  into  the  midst  of  this,  among  the  furze  and  stones ;  and 
then  a  cross,  placed  at  the  angle  of  a  by-road,  caught  his  eye,  and 
recalled  him  from  his  wandering.  He  took  oflF  his  hat  reverently, 
and  the  misty  dreams  that  had  been  confusing  him  dispersed  for  a 
while. 

*  Ursule  is  a  witch,'  he  said.  *  No,  I  will  not  seek  her,  I  will 
speak  for  myself.'  But  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  K6rion,  his 
courage  failed ;  Annik  had  never  said  or  done  anything  in  the 
way  of  personal  encouragement.  He  could  not  approach  her  in 
regular  fashion,  through  the  crooked  tailor  of  the  village — whose 
business  lay  more  in  the  making  of  marriages  than  in  the  making 
of  clothes — for  this  tailor  was  a  known  friend  of  Gudrik's,  and 
would  certainly  speak  to  the  uncle  before  speaking  to  the  niece, 
and  thus  Silvestik's  sidt  would  remain  untold. 

*  If  I  had  only  a  mother  1 '  the  poor  fellow  sighed.  He  had  been 
an  orphan  ever  since  he  could  remember  ;  owing  all  his  teaching 
to  Father  Pierre ;  and  helped  on  first  by  one  cousin,  then  by  another, 
but  knowing  no  home  except  the  houses  of  the  farmers  with  whom 
he  had  taken  service. 

Here  was  Kerion  at  last.  He  passed  the  low  cotta<T;e  where 
Annik  had  talked  to  the  cat,  and  where  old  Barba  had  given  her 
ounsel,  and  speeding  swiftly  up  the  hill  with  long,  strong  strides, 
jio  came  in  sight  of  the  farm-hoi,ise,  a  dull  red  glow  through 
the  window  beside  the  door  making  it  visible  at  some  distance. 
Silvestik  stood  still  and  gazed  as  a  lover  does  gaze  on  the  nest 
that  holds  his  beloved.     Then  his  eyes  went  to  the  upper  story, 
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'  Annik  is  still  below,'  he  thought ;  *  there  is  no  light  up-staiis.' 

Between  him  and  the  house,  obscuring  the  red  light  in  the 
window,  came  two  dark  figures,  and  passed  in  under  the  low 
stone  arch  of  the  doorway.  The  door  was  shut-to,  and  in  a 
minute  the  dull  red  brightened)  and  the  window  was  ablaze  with 
light.  A  curse  rose  to  Silvestik's  lips ;  all  his  pure  simple  wor- 
ship of  Annik  was  dimmed  by  a  cloud  of  furious  jealousy.  He 
had  seen  Guerik  taking  Lao  Coatfrec  to  his  hearth-stone  to  woo 
Annik. 

'  I  was  a  fool  not  to  guess  it  yesterday.  I  might  have  spoken 
then,  and  so  have  had  her  answer  before  Lao  had  time  to  coiirt 
her  with  his  false  words.  He  is  a  thief,  and  therefore  he  must 
be  a  liar — curse  him  1 ' 

He  plunged  his  hands  into  his  hair ;  he  stood  gazing  wildly  at 
the  house,  while  one  mad  thought  and  then  another  wrecked  all 
self-control.  Then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  went  &st  up  the 
hill,  on  along  the  road  for  some  distance,  till  he  paused  at  a  cross- 
road— just  such  a  narrow  sunken  turning,  between  two  lofty 
banks,  as  that  where  he  had  heard  the  wind  shriek  over  the  stone- 
strewn  waste  near  Nizon. 

*  I  will  see  Ursule,  and  ask  her  help,'  he  said ;  *  right  ways 
are  useless  against  knaves  and  plotters—  they  must  be  met  in  their 
own  way  :  who  can  say  how  those  two  may  use  Annik  ?  I  must 
take  any  means  to  win  her.' 

But  even  then  his  conscience  misgave  him,  and  to  quiet  its 
pricks  he  plunged  recklessly  down  the  hollow  way. 

Down,  down,  it  led  him,  through  wet  and  mire  and  bramble- 
tangled  paths  on  to  a  vast  waste.  Here  it  was  not  so  dark  as  in  the 
narrow  way,  and  the  monotonous  distant  moaning  told  that  the 
sea  was  not  far  oflF.  There  was  light  enough  to  show  poob  of 
water,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  was  a  cluster  of  huge  stones,  like 
a  long  low  hut.  At  sight  of  this  Silvestik  stopped,  and  his  heart 
beat  violently.  He  tried  mechanically  to  cross  himself,  but  his 
fingers  felt  stiflF  and  glued  together.  A  cold  dew  spread  over  his 
forehead,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  hairs  lifted  themselves 
and  stood  upright  on  his  head.  He  had  never  visited  this  gloomy 
waste  since  he  was  a  child;  but  he  had  been  told  that  the  hag  Ursule, 
shunned  and  feared  by  all,  lived  in  a  ruined  Dolmen  at  the  end  of 
the  narrow  road  he  had  descended.     This,  then,  must  be  her  abode. 

Silvestik  was  brave :  he  had  rescued  three  men  from  drownio; 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life ;  he  was  an  excellent  wrestler,  aad 
never  shrank  from  any  amount  of  bodily  fatigue  or  pain ;  but  he 
■hook  with  actual  fear  at  the  thought  of  intruding  on  Mother 
TJisule. 
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Chapter  IV. 

WHAT  THE  WITCH  SAID. 

While  Silvestik  stood  undecided  and  unnerved  something 
touched  him,  and  then,  rubbing  itself  against  his  legs,  the  creature 
purred.  The  familiar  sound  revived  him,  and  he  felt  himself 
again,  when  a  lantern  came  out  of  the  group  of  stones,  and  a  deep 
voice  said, 

*  Tartare !  Tartare  I  come  home ;  it  is  time.' 

The  cat  left  oflf  rubbing  against  Silvestik,  and  moved  towards  the 
lantern  :  the  youth  followed  the  animal,  striving  to  keep  down  fear. 

*  Who  art  thou  ? '  He  had  not  nearly  reached  the  light  when 
this  stem  question  came. 

*  I  am  Silvestik  Kergroes,'  he  said  quickly ;  *  I  come  to  con- 
sult you,  Mother  Ursule.' 

*  Come  in,  my  son,  come  in ' — the  voice  had  a  softened,  almost  a 
fawning  soimd  in  it — *  let  us  see  how  a  poor  old  woman  can  help 
the  rich  miller  of  Nizon.' 

Silvestik  started.  It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  he 
had  learned  his  cousin's  kind  intentions ;  how  could  the  news  have 
already  reached  Ursule,  who  rarely  went  into  Kerion  ? 

*I  rich !  No,  no,  mother,'  he  laughed,  as  he  followed  her,  rejoiced 
to  find  that  she  was,  after  all,  an  ordinary  old  woman  ;  ^  I  never 
expect  to  be  rich.' 

He  followed  her  through  an  opening  in  the  dolmen ;  then  he 
paused  and  looked  round. 

Ursule  was  holding  up  the  lantern,  and  he  saw  that  he  was 
in  a  sort  of  stone  vault,  surrounded  by  upright  blocks  of  granite.  In 
the  midst  was  a  huge  stone  table,  grooved  in  the  centre,  and  in  one 
comer,  between  two  lower  stones,  was  a  dull  smouldering  fire.  As 
he  looked  round  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  he  started 
violently.  In  the  darkness  above  the  entrance  were  two  yellow 
eyes  glaring  at  him. 

*  Gome  down,  Tartare  I '  Ursule  said  querulously.  '  Now,  Sil- 
vestik, shall  I  tell  thee  what  thou  hast  come  to  seek  ? ' 

Silvestik  stared  at  her  in  wonder ;  while  the  cat  sprang  down 
from  its  post  of  observation,  and  nestled  on  Ursule's  shoulder. 

She  was  very  witch-like  as  she  stood,  the  yellow  light  from  the 
lantern  falling  on  her  skinny  cheeks  and  narrow  spitefril  eyes. 
Her  face  was  darker  than  Nature  had  made  it,  from  an  incrustation 
of  dirt,  and  tangled  grizzled  hair  fell  over  it  from  beneath  an  old 
rusty  black  hood. 

'  I  am  not  yet  the  miller  of  Nizon,  mother ;  my  cousin  is 
better,  and  may  recover — ^who  knows  ?  * 
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She  shook  her  fingers  in  his  face,  thereby  displaying  how  long- 
nailed  and  crooked  they  were.  Silvestik  drew  back  with  a  start 
He  felt  as  if  those  brown  claws  could  hook  out  his  eyes  as  easily 
as  the  yellow- eyed  cat  on  Ursule's  shoulder  could  tear  out  the 
heart  of  a  bird. 

' "  Who  knows  ?  " '  she  laughed.  'You  are  come,  then,  to  teach, 
and  not  to  question,  young  man  ? ' 

'  I  am  come  for  advice,  mother ;  but  I  have  no  mon^  to  return 
for  it.'  He  watched  her  face  eagerly,  but  in  the  dim  light  he  saw 
no  change  from  the  keen  gaze  she  had  kept  on  him  since  he  entered 
her  den.  Then  he  unbuckled  his  broad  buflF  leather  belt,  and  threw 
it  on  the  table  between  them,  the  metal  clasp  ringing  on  the  stone 
as  it  fell.     '  I  can  offer  this,'  he  said  timidly. 

Ursule  laughed. 

*  What  else  ? '  She  fingered  the  belt,  pushing  out  her  lower 
lip  contemptuously  when  she  saw  how  plain  the  clasp  was. 

Silvesjbik  looked  puzzled.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  rubbed  his 
forehead  with  his  orange  cotton  handkerchief.  *  I  forgot  this,'  he 
said,  and  he  began  to  undo  the  metal  buckle  that  fiekstened  a  broad 
black  velvet  round  the  crown  of  his  hat. 

'  Keep  your  rubbish,  boy,  and  be  speedy,'  Ursule  said  fiercely. 
She  flung  the  belt  into  one  of  the  dark  comers  of  the  den.  '  Say 
out  at  once  what  you  want.' 

Silvestik's  faith  in  the  witch's  power  was  shaken  by  her  con- 
tempt of  his  poverty.  How  foolish  he  had  been  to  come  empiy- 
handed  I  and  yet,  unless  he  borrowed  money  of  his  cousin,  he  did 
not  know  how  he  could  get  any  sum  sufficient  to  offer  to  the  old 
witch. 

*  Come,  be  quick,  loiterer  1  say  what  you  want,'  she  said  hoarsely. 
She  saw  that  he  hesitated,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  lose  a  fresh  dupe. 

*  I  want ' — he  stammered — *  that  is,  how  can  a  young  man  who 
is  poor — approach  a ' 

He  stopped.  His  downcast  eyes  and  the  flush  on  his  honest  fisice 
told  his  secret. 

'  Silvestik  Kergroes  asks ' — Ursule  spoke  mockingly  to  the  cat 
on  her  shoulder — '  how  he  is  to  win  a  rich  Pennherez,*  and  what 
steps  he  is  to  take  to  get  her  for  his  wife  ? ' 

Silvestik's  eyes  opened  widely,  and  so  did  his  mouth ;  his  sur- 
prise was  unbounded. 

*  Well,  mother,'  he  said  simply,  *  if  I  had  not  believed  in  you 
before,  I  believe  in  you  now ;  you  know  wishes  before  they  aw 
spoken.' 

*  He  is  a  young  fool,  Tartare  1 '  She  had  turned  her  face  round  to 

•  1  Fennherez  is  Breton  for  heirees. 
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the  cat,  showiDg  a  hideous  wrinkled  throat  in  the  action.  *  He 
forgets,  Tartare,  that  before  a  man  hints  his  love  he  must  make 
sure  that  a  girl  will  listen  with  patience,  at  least.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  mother,!  know  she  would  listen  with  patience,'  he  said 
eagerly.  '  Annik  is  sweet  and  gentle,  but  I  want  to  know  what  her 
answer  will  be.  Only  a  hope  that  she  loves  could  encourage  me 
to  ask  her,  and  as  she  is  rich  and  I  am  poor ' 

^  Bich !  ta,  ta  I  he  calls  a  few  hundred  francs  riches,  Tartare. 
Annik,  indeed  1  it  is  well  Silvestik  sought  our  advice.  Annik  * — 
she  stood  thinking,  while  the  cat  nestled  its  head  against  her  face 
and  purred  loudly. 

*Boy!' — she  tiurned  suddenly  to  Silvestik — *youhaveno  chance 
with  Annik ;  give  her  up,  and  choose  some  one  who  is  less  sure  of 
lovers.' 

*  I  will  not  give  her  up,'  Silvestik  said  stoutly  ;  *  if  you  cannot 
help  me,  I  will  find  out  by  myself  whether  she  will  be  my  wife.' 

He  turned  to  go,  for  he  was  provoked  by  Ursule's  mockery. 

She  bent  forward  and  caught  at  his  sleeve :  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  anger. 

'  Listen,  fool  1  since  you  will  not  take  a  friendly  warning ;  listen, 
and  be  sure  you  do  as  I  tell  you.  You  shall  try  the  spell.  I  know 
Annik;  and  if  you  will  succeed  with  her,  you  must  not  give  a  word 
or  a  look  of  love  till  you  have  tried  the  spell — ^not  even  if  you  see 
others  wooing  her.' 

*  The  spell ! ' — ^Thoughts  of  Father  Pierre,  of  the  warnings  he 
had  often  spoken  against  belief  in  the  pagan  traditions  that  haunt 
the  landes  and  stones  of  the  country,  came  back,  and  made  Silvestik 
hesitate. 

Ursule  read  his  &ce  easily. 

'  Go  your  ways,  fool,  and  never  intrude  here  again  I  I  tell  you 
the  man  who  approaches  Annik  without  having  first  tried  whether 
he  can  master  her  love  loses  her  for  ever.  Only  by  the  spell  can 
he  learn  his  fate,  and  if  the  spell  says  Yes,  it  binds  her  also  to  be 
his.' 

*  Well,'  he  said  crossly,  *  what  is  the  spell  ? ' 

*  Before  I  tell  you,  you  must  swear  to  do  as  I  bid  you — swear  on 
the  head  of  Tartare.' 

And  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed,  with  a  strange  constraining  power, 
on  Silvestik. 

As  if  the  cat  understood  her  mistress's  words,  it  leaped  down 
on  to  the  stone,  and  sat  there,  upright  and  with  closed  eyes,  like  a 
black  idol. 

Ursule  stretched  out  her  lean  fingers  for  Silvestik's  hand,  and 
placed  it  on  the  cat's  head.     *  Say  my  words,'  she  whispered.     She 
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paused  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  youth,  who  repeated  her  words 
like  a  parrot. 

*  I,  Silvestik  Kergroes,'  she  said,  *  swear  by  the  soul  of  my 
mother,  and  by  my  own  salvation ' 

At  the  word  *  salvation '  Silvestik  hesitated,  but  the  witch 
grasped  his  arm  wamingly,  and  he  went  on — 

'  That  I  will,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  go  alone,  without  tell- 
ing my  purpose  to  a  living  soul,  to  the  Rocking-Stone  of  Tregunc 
There  I  will  strive  three  times  to  move  the  stone,  by  gentle 
pushes  of  my  body  and  hands.  If  it  remains  firm,  I  may  ask  Annik 
with  sure  hope  ;  but  if  it  rocks  ever  so  little,  her  love  is  not  for  me : 
it  has  been  given  to  more  than  one  before  me.' 

As  Silvestik  repeated  the  last  words,  the  cat  opened  its  great 
yellow  eyes,  and  leaped  back  to  its  resting-place  on  Uraule^s 
shoulder. 

Ursule  took  something  from  a  pocket  in  her  apron,  and  strewed 
it  on  the  stone  table ;  then  she  struck  sparks  over  it  with  flint  and 
steel.  A  sudden  light  flared  out  and  lit  up  the  den  with  a  lurid 
glare,  in  which  the  old  woman  looked  like  an  animated  corpse. 

She  caught  hold  of  Silvestik's  hand,  and  held  it  over  the  flame. 

'  Swear  to  do  this,'  she  said  hoarsely. 

^  I  have  sworn  already.'  Silvestik  felt  sullen  and  ashamed ;  he 
shivered  too,  for  he  believed  in  the  witch,  spite  of  himself. 

'  But,  mother,  Pierre  Mao  did  all  this,'  he  said, '  and  a  week  after 
his  corpse  was  washed  up  by  the  waves  on  the  rocks  beyond  the 
Stone  of  Tregunc' 

Ursule  did  not  answer  for  some  moments. 

'  Silvestik,'  she  said,  as  the  flames  died  out,  and  left  them  in 
semi-darkness,  '  that  poor  fool,  Pierre,  disobeyed  my  commands, 
and  so  he  perished ;  if  you  speak  to  Annik  in  the  interval,  the  spell 
is  broken,  and  the  stone  will  not  speak  truly,  nor  can  I  say  what 
may  befall  you  ;  but  keep  your  tongue  quiet,  and  all  will  be  well ; 
go  on  Saturday,  when  the  light  has  faded  out  of  the  sky— remember, 
alone :  if  the  stone  does  not  rock,  it  will  hold  the  maiden^s  he^ 
fast  to  yours  for  ever.' 


Chapter  V. 

LA0*8  WOOING. 

'  I  wisn  the  good  father  would  come  back,'  thought  Annik. 
*  No  one  else  can  tell  me  what  to  do.' 

She  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  tall  gray  calvary,  beside 
the  church,  not  &r  from  the  farm-house ;  but  the  large  spreading 
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chestnut  boughs  in  front  of  this  screened  her  effectually.  She  hid 
her  &ce  in  her  hands,  though  there  was  no  one  by  to  see  the  warm 
blood  rush  up  to  her  face. 

She  wste  struggling  with  a  keen  dislike  to  leave  K^rion. 

This  morning  Mathurin  had  spoken  sternly  to  her.  He  said  he 
was  tired  of  having  her  at  the  farm ;  he  meant  to  arrange  a  mar- 
riage for  her  without  delay. 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  marry/  the  girl  said  angrily ;  and  then  she 
blushed  at  her  words,  and  came  out  to  sit  under  the  calvary. 

Since  the  Curb's  departure,  Lao  Coatfrec  had  come  every  day  to 
the  farm-house,  and  Annik  wondered  whether  he  was  the  proposed 
suitor. 

*  No  one  shall  choose  my  husband,'  she  said  saucily. 

Old  Barba  had  often  warned  Annik  that  her  money  was  not 
safe  with  Mathurin,  but  when  the  girl  had  consulted  her  only 
friend,  the  Cure,  he  bid  her  be  patient. 

'  You  cannot  go  out  into  the  world  alone,  my  child,  and  you 
do  not  wish  to  enter  a  convent;  you  have  no  relatives,  and  a 
home  you  must  have ;  be  patient,  then,  and  trust  in  God.' 

'  I  wonder  what  Monsieur  le  Cur^  will  say  now  ?  I  cannot  stay 
here,  and  yet  it  would  be  easier  for  a  'poor  girl  to  find  a  home 
than  for  me.' 

Annik  sat  now  with  hands  disconsolately  clasped  in  her  lap. 

All  at  once  a  shadow  came  between  her  and  the  light :  she 
looked  up  and  saw  Lao  Coatfrec. 

*  Good  morning,  pretty  Annik,'  he  said ;  and  then,  without  wait- 
ing for  her  answer,  he  seated  himself  also  on  the  steps  of  the 
calvary. 

Annik  reddened  this  time  with  vexation.  If  Silvestik  or  any 
other  K6rion  lads  spoke  to  her,  they  addressed  her  as  Mademoiselle. 
She  thought  Lao's  easy  manner  impertinent. 

She  looked  rather  haughty,  but  the  beseeching  admiration  in 
his  eyes  soothed  her.  *  After  all,'  she  thought,  *  the  poor  fellow 
can't  help  liking  me.     I  need  not  be  cross.' 

'  Did  you  always  live  at  Auray  before  you  came  to  K^rion  ? '  he 
asked. 

*  Yes,'  Annik  sighed,  *  my  mother  and  my  aunt  and  I  all  lived  by 
the  Loch  near  Auray.  When  my  mother  died,  my  aimt  married 
Mathurin  Gu^rik,  and  we  came  to  K^rion.' 

*•  You  must  find  this  a  poor  dull  place  after  Auray,'  said  Lao ; 
'  and  a  pretty  maid  like  you  would  take  pleasure  in  a  more  lively 
town  even  than  Auray,  I  fitncy.    What  say  you  to  Brest?' 

Annik  looked  up  quickly;  she  was  so  preoccupied  with  her  own 
plans  for  leaving  K^rion,  that  she  failed  to  imderstand  Lao's  drift. 
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'  Brest  is  so  far  off,  and  it  always  seems  to  me  that  people 
must  lose  their  way  in  a  great  city.' 

Lao  laughed  gaily. 

'  My  dear  little  country  mouse/  he  said, '  Brest  could  be  put  in 
a  comer  of  Paris,  or  even  of  Nantes ;  but,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  full 
of  life ;  it  is  the  sailor's  home,  and  you  need  never  lose  your  way 
when  you  have  a  strong  arm  ready  to  protect  you.' 

He  looked  meaningly  into  her  eyes,  and  drew  close  beside  her. 
But  the  familiarity  of  bis  tone  had  startled  Annik,  and  when  she 
met  his  eyes  anger  rose  quickly  in  her  own. 

She  looked  away,  and  saw  some  one  coming  up  from  the  foun- 
tain beyond  the  church.  It  was  Silvestik^  bearing  a  large  water 
pitcher ;  behind  him  hobbled  a  bent  old  man,  for  whom  he  was 
carrying  it. 

Annik  nodded  to  both  of  them. 

'  Good  day,  Jean  Marie ;  good-day,  Silvestik,'  she  said ; '  what 
news  of  your  cousin  ? ' 

She  felt  sure  that  this  advance  on  her  part  would  cause  the 
youth  to  set  down  his  pitcher  and  enter  into  talk,  thus  releasing 
her  from  her  tm welcome  iMe-OrUU ;  but,  to  her  surprise,  Silvestik 
only  bent  his  head  very  slightly,  and  passed  on,  leaving  her  alone 
with  Lao. 

She  could  hardly  keep  from  crying.  Ever  since  it  had  been  said 
that  Silvestik  would  soon  leave  K^rion,  Annik  had  felt  troubled  and 
restless.  He  was  her  favourite  among  the  youths  of  the  village; 
he  was  so  respectful,  yet  so  anxious  to  please  her ;  he  was  good- 
looking,  and,  above  all,  he  was  liked  by  the  good  Cure.  But  she 
was  very  angry  with  him  now ;  he  had  looked  so  sheepish,  and 
it  was  clownish  and  ill-mannered  to  pass  on  without  a  word. 

The  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks,  and  she  pouted  to  herself.  ^  I 
have  been  very  silly  to  waste  a  thought  on  Silvestik,  he  is  a  foolish 
fellow.'     She  turned  to  Lao  with  a  smile. 

*  I  think ' — she  spoke  as  if  no  interruption  had  come  to  their 
talk,  though  she  was  pinching  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  keep  down 
vexation — '  I  should  like  to  see  a  great  city  just  for  once.  I  want 
to  see  great  churches  and  fine  shops ;  but  to  tivt  in  a  city,  oh,  no  1 
I  should  feel  like  a  bird  in  a  cage.' 

*  No  one  could  ever  cage  you,'  he  said  softly ;  *  you  have  a  spirit, 
K^ ^  ^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  always  be  a  free  bird ;  you  will  always  be 

The  flattery  of  his  tone  was  soothing,  but  his  bold,  admiring 
gaze  made  her  eyes  droop. 

thir!!?"^"^?^  ^^^®^  ^^y*'  ^^^  -^^iJ^»  laughing,  and  she  rose  up, 
"iDKing  she  had  sat  there  long  enough  with  Lao. 
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'  Yes,  yes,  my  sweet  one ;  but  you  would  not  care  to  obey  a 
mate  like  yon  poor  frightened  fool.'  He  pointed  after  Silvestik. 
'  My  faith,  a  maid  will  have  to  ask  that  lad  to  wed ;  he  is  too  much 
a  coward  to  go  a-wooing,' 

He  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Annik  reddened  and  felt  guilty ; 
she  had  known  Silvestik  much  longer  than  she  had  known  this 
new  acquaintance ;  why  should  she  join  in  ridiculing  her  old  friend? 
And  yet  she  felt  sore  and  angry  with  Silvestik  for  his  avoidance^ 
and  it  was  soothing  to  feel  that  Lao  liked  to  talk  to  her. 

^  Well,  I  must  go  home.  Jeff  will  be  wanting  me.  Good  day, 
Monsieur  Coatfrec ;  perhaps  some  day  I  may  go  to  Brest.' 

She  nodded  gaily. 

She  looked  very  charming  as  she  ran  away  imder  the  spreading 
chestnut  trees.  Iao  watched  her  till  she  disappeared  through  the 
round-headed  doorway  of  the  farm«hou8e,  and  then  he  swore  aloud-^ 

^  I  will  have  that  little  girl:  she  pleases  me.  But  I  have  learned 
something  sitting  here  this  morning,  and  watching  her  tell-tale 
cheeks.  Guerik  is  a  fool ;  he  does  not  see  that  she  can  be  hu- 
moured into  anything  through  her  vanity ;  but  she  won't  stand 
driving.  She  has  a  temper ;  what  a  rage  she  got  in  when  that  dolt 
Kergroes  passed  her  by  without  speaking.  I  thought  the  lout  cared 
for  her ;  I  see  I  was  mistaken.  Well.  I  must  go  and  report  pro- 
gress to  my  grandam ;  I  have  not  seen  her  lately.' 

Chaptbb  VI. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  BILTESTIIC. 

The  stormy  night  had  finally  brought  a  heavy  rain-fall,  and  by 
Saturday  the  road  leading  to  Concameau  was  a  succession  of 
muddy  pools.  Kerion  lay  on  the  waste,  some  way  from  the  high*- 
road  itself;  yet,  even  when  this  was  reached,  the  deep  cart-ruts 
filled  with  water  looked  like  continuous  miniature  canals,  and, 
as  evening  fell^  made  walking  in  the  obscure  light  both  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  the  ankles  of  the  wayfarer. 

On  each  side  was  a  dreary  moor,  covered  with  heather,  so  that 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  hinder  the  light  and  increase  the  fast- 
spreading  gloom. 

Silvestik  had  left  Kerion  earlier  than  he  intended,  but  he 
hurried  along  the  rough  road,  reckless  of  its  perils  to  unwary 
walkers.  He  felt  despair  hanging  like  lead  at  his  heart.  That 
morning  he  had  again  seen  Lao  talking  to  Annik,  and  he  thought 
that  the  girl  looked  lovingly  at  her  companion.  For  a  moment 
Silvestik  felt  that  he  must  interfere ;  that  he  must  tell  her  how 
unworthy  Lao  was  of  her  regard ;  but  he  remembered  the  witch's 
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warning ;  indeed,  Annik  gave  him  no  chance  of  speaking ;  at  his 
approach  she  turned  away. 

Now,  as  he  stumbled  on  along  the  rugged  miry  road,  he  asked 
himself  if  he  was  not  a  fool  to  go  on  acting  blindly  by  the  advice 
of  Ursule.  Only  yesterday  he  had  learned  the  connection  between 
the  witch  and  Lao  Coatfrec. 

*  And  yet,'  he  thought,  *  that  could  not  influence  Ursule's  advice. 
Lao  does  not  want  Annik ;  he  is  too  bold  and  free-living  to  care  to 
be  cumbered  with  a  wife ;  he  is  only  amusing  himself  with  her,' 

Ah,  if  he  had' only  awaited  the  Cure's  return,  instead  of  consult- 
ing Ursule,  Father  Pierre  would  have  told  Annik  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  who  was  only  flattering  her,  and  trying  to  destroy 
her  peace ;  but  with  the  remembrance  of  the  Cure  came  also  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  warnings  he  had  uttered  against  pagan  si^i^ 
stitions,  and  specially  against  the  spells  used  by  Ursule. 

Silvestik  stopped  and  hung  his  head  with  shame.  Was  he  not 
bound  on  a  godless  errand  ?     Should  he  turn  back  ? 

He  set  his  teeth  hard. 

*  No,  I  cannot  lose  her.  I  will  try  the  spell.  If  the  stone  re- 
mains firm,  Annik  is  mine  ;  and  till  Lao  came,  there  was  a  look  in 
her  eyes  when  she  talked  with  me,  which  at  least  was  liking.' 

He  went  on  still  faster,  and  just  as  the  light  grew  very  dim 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  enormous  block  of  granite  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Rocking-Stone  of  Tregimc. 

Silvestik  stepped  ofi*  the  road,  and  went  up  to  the  stone. 
There  was  still  light  enough  to  show  that  the  huge  mass  rested 
solely  on  a  projecting  angle  placed  on  another  block  deeply  sunk  in 
the  earth. 

Silvestik  looked  at  it,  and  then  he  tried  to  remember  the 
witch's  words.  He  felt  a  strong  reluctance  to  touch  the  stone, 
which  in  the  gloom  looked  like  a  dark  formless  monster ;  but  at 
the  thought  of  Annik  his  resolution  came  back.  Placing  his 
hands  about  midway  on  the  stone,  he  tried  to  move  it.  He  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  uproot  a  Menhir.  He  paused  in  his  efibrt, 
and  then  tried  again,  but  this  time,  though  he  set  his  shoulder  to 
help  his  hands,  the  massive  block  of  stone  kept  firm. 

His  hopes  rose  wildly.  ^  She  is  mine  ;  she  is  good  and  true, 
my  sweet  Annik  ;  I  was  a  fool  to  doubt  her  :  to-morrow  I  will  hear 
from  her  own  lips  that  she  loves  me.' 

He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  make  the  third  trial,  when  sud- 
denly he  heard  the  purring  of  a  cat.  He  started,  and  looked 
round.  The  purring  came  from  across  the  road,  and  as  he  looked 
his  hair  seemed  to  lift  itself  on  his  forehead.  He  saw  two  yellow 
balls  of  flame,  which  he  guessed  were  Taitare's  eyes. 
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He  was  being  watched,  then;  who  could  tell  by  what  evil 
beings  ?  and  if  he  failed  in  obedience  he  might  be  torn  to  pieces. 

*  And  I  am  in  their  power,  for  I  have  sought  their  help.'  He 
turned  angrily  to  the  stone.  This  time  he  only  pushed  it  slightly, 
and  to  his  dismay  he  felt  it  yield  under  his  fingers,  and,  as  they 
still  touched  it,  it  continued  to  rock  for  some  seconds. 

Silvestik  gave  a  wild  cry  of  despair,  and  rushed  on  across  the 
road,  heedless  how  he  went,  in  the  direction  of  Tartare's  eyes.  He 
felt  a  stunning  blow,  and  then  he  fell  senseless  beside  a  huge  mass 
of  granite. 

Chapter  VII. 

WHAT  AXNIK  HEABD  TS  HXB  BEDBOOtf. 

Annik  had  been  imhappy  all  day.  She  had  slighted  Silvestik, 
and  she  had  allowed  Lao  to  speak  to  her  too  freely,  and  this  even- 
ing he  had  come  in  to  see  Guerik,  and  had  again  spoken  familiarly 
to  her,  as  if  there  were  an  understanding  between  them.  And 
when  she  looked  scornful  and  angry,  the  &rmer  patted  Lao's 
shoulder  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on. 

*  It  is  the  way  with  women,  friend  Coatfrec,'  he  said,  winking 
at  him ;  *  they  always  say  No  when  they  mean  Yes.' 

At  this  Annik  flamed  into  indignant  words,  and  running  up 
the  staircase  ladder  to  her  little  room,  she  drew  the  bolt  across 
the  door,  resolved  not  to  go  down  till  Lao  had  taken  his  departure. 

She  sat  half  an  hour  in  the  darkness  thinking  of  Silvestik,  and 
puzzling  over  his  strange  behaviour.  From  below  came  the  sound 
of  men's  voices,  broken  by  the  flapping  of  the  chestnut  leaves 
against  her  window.  She  began  to  feel  tired  of  waiting.  Lao 
was  still  talking  to  her  uncle.  She  had  no  candle,  and  through  the 
wide  chinks  in  the  rough  flooring  of  her  room  the  red  fire-light 
peeped  in  lines  here  and  there. 

*  I  am  tired,'  Annik  thought,  *  I  shall  not  go  down  again  to- 
night,' and  she  began  to  prepare  for  bed. 

The  large  silver-headed  pin  which  fastened  her  bodice  slipped 
from  her  fingers  and  fell  on  the  floor,  and  she  stooped  hurriedly,  lest 
it  should  roll  through  one  of  the  crevices.  She  felt  for  it  in  the 
darkness,  and  as  she  found  it,  a  flush  of  joy  glowed  on  her  cheeks. 
Silvestik  had  given  it  her  as  a  fairing  last  year  when  she  had 
danced  with  him  at  the  Pardon  of  Pont-Aven.  But  the  glow 
faded  quickly  into  a  trembling  chill  of  fear,  and  instead  of  rising 
from  her  knees,  Annik  lay  down  on  the  boards,  placing  her  ear 
on  one  of  the  larger  crevices  marked  by  the  line  of  red  light  that 
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glowed  up  from  the  room  beneath.      She  had  heard  her  name 
gpoken  by  Lao,  coupled  with  the  word  *  wife/ 

*  Trust  me,'  Gru&ik  said,  in  answer,  ^Annik  shall  be  your  wife  in 
a  week.' 

^  Why  not  sooner  ?  I  can  ill  spare  a  week ;  my  mates  will  be 
getting  unruly,  and  I  should  have  liked  a  day  or  so  with  the  little 
one  in  Brest  before  I  go  off  again.  Why  cannot  I  wed  Aniiik  on 
Monday  ? ' 

Gu^rik  laughed.  *  You  are  a  fine  fellow  to  lecture  me  about 
dealing  gently  by  the  girl,  and  then  to  want  to  marry  her  out  of 
hand  without  any  approaches.' 

<  Leave  me  alone,  my  friend ;  I  know  the  sex.'  Lao's  laugh 
made  the  girl  shiver  as  she  lay  listening.  ^  I  told  you  that  three 
days  ago.  Meantime  Annik  and  I  have  not  kept  apart ;  and ' — 
the  speaker  paused,  as  if  he  looked  round  to  secure  himself  against 
a  listener  ;  he  went  on  in  a  lower  voice — *  I  have  learned  some- 
thing else.  Mark  you,  this  is  between  ourselves — that  young 
fool  Kergroes,  with  all  his  sheepishness,  is  mad  with  love  for 
Annik.  He  has  sold  his  soul  to  my  grandmother  for  a  spell  to 
charm  the  girl's  love.' 

^  And  are  you  fool  enough  to  believe  such  old  women's  tales, 
Lao  ?  I  should  have  thought  even  Silvestik  had  more  sense. 
What  may  this  spell  be  ? ' 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  Annik  lay  straining  her  ear  to  catch 
the  answer. 

*  She  has  sent  him  to-night  to  the  Eocking-Stone.  She  tells  me 
the  spell  will  fail,  but  that  its  power  will  drive  Silvestik  distracted, 
and  that  probably  he  will  rush  on  to  the  sea,  and  be  carried  oflF 
by  the  waves,  as  that  poor  fool  Pierre  was  some  years  ago,  for 
Ursule  has  fixed  the  time  for  trying  the  spell  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
This  must  not  come  to  Annik's  ears.  A  woman,  however  pretty, 
is  such  a  fool,  that  if  a  man  runs  any  risk  for  love  of  her,  she  loves 
him  at  once,  and,  who  can  say,  perhaps  gives  herself  up  to  his 
memo^.  Silvestik  will  not  be  missed  for  a  week  or  so ;  folb 
will  think  he  is  at  Nizon.  It  is  a  good  plan— aha  1  my  grandmother 
is  a  clever  woman.' 

Annik  lay  as  if  spell-bound ;  her  senses  seemed  to  be  going  ; 
but  just  then  a  bough  struck  the  window,  and  she  roused. 

*  There  is  yet  another  question.'     Annik's  heart  throbbed  so 

painfully  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  listen,  and  yet  she  must 

near   all—she   feared   to  lose  a  syllable  of  her  uncle's  answer. 

c,uppose  Silvestik  comes  back  safe  and  sound?'   There  was  a  sneer 

m  truenk  s  voice. 

from  MsTir  ^  ff^"^"^  ^^^*^'  ^^^  the  girl  heard  him  rise  violently 
^^  ^^^  and  stamp  on  the  clay  floor. 
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*  He  will  not ;  he  is  too  great  a  fool.  Ursule  swore  to  him  that 
if  the  spell  failed,  he  had  no  chance  with  Annik,  and  weak  lads 
such  as  he  is  have  no  courage  to  persevere.  He  will  never  come 
back  to  Kerion.' 

*  Do  not  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  Lao  Coatfrec ;  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.  For  an  hour  or  so  the  lad  may  give  way  to 
despair,  but  after  that  he  will  say  to  himself  that  he  cannot  make 
matters  worse  by  speaking  to  Annik,  and  he  may  make  them 
better ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  fancied  the  girl  liked 
him.  Yes,  yes,  if  the  tide  does  not  carry  him  off,  my  friend,  he 
will  come  back  and  try  his  chance.' 

*  Then ' — Lao  spoke  coolly,  but  in  a  determined  voice — *  he 
must  not  come  back  to  Kerion.' 

There  was  silence  after  this.  Presently  Gru^rik  spoke  and  Lao 
answered,  but  in  such  low  voices,  that  Annik  could  not  distinguish 
words.  It  seemed  to  her,  from  the  dull  continued  murmur,  that 
the  two  men  were  carrying  on  the  talk  in  whispers. 

Annik  rose  up  softly  from  the  floor.  She  felt  strangely  calm 
and  alert.  One  thought  ruled  her — to  leave  the  house  as  quickly 
and  silently  as  she  could,  and  to  warn  Silvestik  of  coming  danger. 

She  dared  not  go Jdown-^tairs ;  she  could  not  open  the  heavy 
house  door,  which  she  had  heard  her  uncle  close,  without  risk  of 
noise;  she  dared  not  even  undraw  thabolt  of  her  room.  But  she 
saw  her  only  way  clearly,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  reach  it. 

Her  room  was  but  half  the  size  of  that  below,  half  being 
boarded  off  and  used  as  a  receptacle  for  fodder.  There  was  a 
square  opening  in  this  boarded  partition,  with  a  bit  of  canvas  nailed 
across  to  screen  off  the  draught  which  came  through  a  window- 
opening  in  the  hay-loft. 

Annik  cautiously  dressed  herself,  and  then,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  she  cut  open  the  canvas  screen  that  divided  her  from  the 
hay-loft.  Once  more  she  listened,  but  the  dull  murmur  of  voices 
had  not  ceased. 

There  was  more  light  from  the  outer  opening  in  the  loft  than 
had  come  through  Annik's  window,  though  a  chestnut  tree  stood 
close  to  the  house  on  this  side  also,  but  the  nearest  branch  had 
been  scathed  by  lightning,  and  was  now  leafless. 

With  her  shoes  in  her  hand,  Annik  got  through  the  opening 
from  her  room  into  the  loft.  Slowly  and  softly,  step  by  step, 
feeling  her  way  as  she  went  on,  she  groped  across  the  hay  and 
bean  stalks  till  she  reached  the  outer  opening. 

She  leant  forward  and  stretched  out  her  hand  till  it  touched 
the  long  scathed  branch  that  reached  across  the  back  of  the  house 
i— it  was  no  new  experience  for  Annik  to  descend  by  the  chestnut 
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tree.  Often  when  her  uncle's  rude  words  had  made  her  run  up- 
stairs in  anger,  she  had  got  out  of  the  house  by  this  means,  and 
now  she  soon  found  her  way  to  the  branch  and  from  thence  quickly 
to  the  soft  ground  below,  for  the  rain  had  made  mire  of  the  yard 
behind  the  house. 

She  paused  and  listened.  She  could  only  hear  the  movement 
of  the  cows  within  the  house;  she  slipped  on  her  shoes,  and  started 
off  in  the  darkness  towards  Tr^gunc. 

Chapter  VIII. 

WHAT  AITIOK  SAW  AT  THB  BO0KIN€hST0KX. 

Hbavy-footbd,  for  the  mud  clung  in  lumps  to  her  shoes,  tired, 
yet  too  overwrought  to  be  sensible  of  fatigue,  Annik  at  last  reached 
the  road  beside  which  stood  the  fiocking-Stone,  and  before  long 
the  vast,  mysterious  stone  loomed  in  the  darkness. 

She  looked  round  her.  The  dull  sound  of  lapping  waves  told 
that  the  sea  was  not  far  off,  and  southwards  the  lightness  of  the 
horizon  pointed  out  its  whereabouts. 

The  dull  sadness  of  the  sound  recalled  Lao's  ominous  words — 
^  He  must  not  come  back  to  K^rion.' 

*  Silvestikl  Silvestik ! '  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  *  where 
art  thou  ?    It  is  Annik  who  calls.' 

From  across  the  road  came  a  voice  she  knew  well — ^the  voice  of 
the  good  Cur^. 

'  Who  goes  there  ?  If  you  are  a  Christian  man  or  woman,  ia 
the  name  of  Grod  come  and  help  a  dying  man ! ' 

A  thrill  of  terror  passed  through  Annik. 

*  I  come,  I  come  I '  she  cried. 

And  she  went  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  slipping  and 
stumbling  over  the  uneven  ground ;  and  soon,  in  the  darkness,  she 
saw  the  priest  bending  over  some  one  who  lay  outstretched  at  his 
feet. 

Without  a  word  she  flung  herself  down  beside  the  senseless 
body,  and  chafed  the  cold  hands,  till  at  last  she  fancied  tiiey 
moved  within  her  own. 

The  Cur6  spoke,  and  she  answered,  but  it  seemed  to  Amiik 
that  she  was  some  one  else,  and  that  she  heard  her  own  voice 
telling  the  good  father  to  beware  of  Lao  and  of  Guerik,  for  they 
were  bent  on  murdering  Silvestik. 

Presently  came  footsteps,  and  a  light  beamed  up  the  road. 
Annik  rose  to  her  feet,  and  she  saw  her  uncle  and  Lao. 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  and  spoke  vehemently — *  Keep  off, 
cowards  and  miu-derers  I     You  shall  not  touch  Silvestik.' 
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But  as  she  spoke,  she  grew  faint  and  giddy ;  and  aB  Lao  answered 
her  soothingly,  she  sank  on  the  ground. 

*  Mathurin  Gruerik,'  the  Cur^  said  sternly,  *  go  back  at  once  for 
your  horse  and  cart  to  carry  these  children  home.  As  to  you,'  he 
said  to  Lao,  *  begone — ^you  are  not  wanted.' 

This  was  all  Annik  heard,  and  then  she  knew  no  more. 

Annik  opened  her  eyes,  and  wondered  as  she  looked  round  her. 

*  Aha  I^  a  cheery  voice  said  from  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  *  you 
have  slept  late,  my  poor  Annik ;  you  must  rise  now,  for  Monsieur 
le  Cure  wants  a  talk  with  you.' 

Jeanneton,  the  Curb's  old  housekeeper,  patted  the  girl's  cheek, 
and  handed  her  a  cup  of  coffee.  But  Annik  could  not  drink. 
She  sat  up  gazing  in  the  cheery  old  face  with  eager  straining  eyes. 
She  feared  to  ask  the  question  that  hung  on  her  lips.  The  old 
woman  seemed  to  understand  the  questioning  look. 

*  Silvestik  is  all  right,'  she  said.  *  It  is  well  to  be  young,'  she 
went  on,  and  she  shook  her  head  reproachfully.  'Monsieur  le 
Cur^  permits  much  to  young  people,  or  I  would  ask  what  you  and 
Silvestik  Kergroes  had  been  about  when  the  good  father  foimd 
you  and  brought  you  both  home  half  dead  last  night.' 

*  And  he  ? ' — cried  Annik,  with  a  burst  of  sobs. 

*  Hel'  Jeanneton  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *He  is  in  the  parlour 
with  Monsieur.  But  he  is  a  fright,  I  can  tell  you,  with  his  band- 
aged head  and  broken  arm — poor  fellow !  You  seem  to  have  come 
off  best,  mademoiselle,'  she  added  crossly. 

But  Annik  flung  her  arms  roimd  the  old  woman's  neck,  laugh- 
ing, and  crying,  and  sobbing  all  at  once,  in  a  most  incoherent 
manner — conduct  which,  as  Jeanneton  afterwards  told  her  master, 
was  quite  unsuited  to  a  presbytery. 

But  for  all  that,  Annik  si»yed  on  at  the  Cure's  house  till  the 
chestnut  leaves  grew  brown,  and  began  to  fall  slowly  from  their 
stalks,  and  then,  one  fine  clear  morning,  Silvestik  and  Annik 
were  wedded  in  the  little  village  church  of  Kerion,  and  went  home 
to  Nizon  to  live  at  the  mill. 

Lao  Coatfrec  never  came  back  to  Kerion,  though  Mathurin 
6u6rik  still  lived  on  in  the  old  farm-house;  but  Annik  never 
croaaed  its  threshold  after  her  marriage. 
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BT  HABT  CECIL  HAT. 

Thb  old  Catfaiedral  white  and  silent  lies, 
Its  slender  towers  pointing  to  the  skies^ 

Crowned  on  eacn  pinnade  with  heavenly  light. 
The  moon  looks  down,  and  smiles  her  silver  smile, 
Touching  the  world  to  loyeliness  the  while ; 

Yet  breathing  such  a  silenoe  from  her  height 
That  we  could  fancy  eyen  an  anoel's  tread 
No  holier  calm  upon  the  air  could  shed 

Than  this  sweet  silence  of  the  moonlit  night. 

Twas  on  this  day,  just  thirty  yean  ago, 
And  all  the  land  lay  warm  beneath  the  snow. 

(See !  higher  still  the  shadows  softly  steal !) 
They  laid  my  darling  in  her  narrow  bed ; 
While  I,  upon  its  bnnk,  felt  cold  and  dead, 

Bearing  a  sorrow  which  no  time  could  heal. 
(For  a  few  moments  with  my  weakness  bear, 
I  scarce  to-night  can  cross  the  snowy  square. 

Though  I  must  join  you  in  your  midnight  peal  I) 

Remember  f    I  remember  it  so  well. 
Each  liny  snowflake  kissed  her,  as  it  fell. 

Upon  the  lowly  mound  that  stood  alone. 
For  nourly  I  dumbly  knelt — ^but  could  not  pray — 
And  then  I  turned,  and  went  my  weary  way, 

Missing  the  hand  that  used  to  clasp  my  own — 
Missing  tne  dear  face  ever  at  my  side. 
I  had  but  her  in  all  the  world  so  wide  I 

What  wonder  that  my  heart  seemed  turned  totatone  ? 

That  night  the  old  year  died.    Some  one  had  said 
That  I — ^whose  one  ewe  lamb  lay  still  and  dead — 

Should  ring  the  birthday  chime  of  the  New  Year. 
So,  from  my  loneliness,  I  rose  and  came — 
Would  not  my  grief  be  everywhere  the  same  ? — 

Ah !  you  remember  now.    So  full  and  clear 
The  joyous  chime  flew  on  the  frosty  air! 
You  wonder  I  your  laughter  did  not  share. 
How  could  you  guess  this  was  my  wordless  prayer. 

And  that  I  knew  at  last  my  God  could  hear  ? 

Alone  and  still,  her  grave  lay  far  below. 
Covered  so  softly  by  the  quiet  snow, 

Covered  so  gently  for  her  last  repose : 
But — ^far  above — ^she  dwelt  in  whiter  dress, 
In  brighter  joy  and  purer  loveliness ; 

And  tow'rds  this  home  our  happy  peal  arose. 
What  wonder  I  could  lift  my  eyes  at  last  P 
And — ^lifting  them — the  darkest  hour  seemed  past — 
Tm  coming,  friends — ^How  dim  the  moonlight  grows! 

Juflt  thirty  times,  with  every  new-bom  year, 
Have  I  been  one  among  the  ringers  here. 

And  now  each  tone  has  grown  into  a  friend, 
A  fiiithful  friend  whose  happy  voice  I  love. 
The  friend  who  bore  my  first  weak  prayer  above. 

In  that  great  grief  my  Father  chose  to  send. 
Now  my  last  peal  some  lonely  heart  shall  oheer, 
And  then — though  dying  with  the  dying  year— 

I  shall  have  borne  His  message  to  the  end. 
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BY  STEPHEK  J.   MAG   KENNA. 

*  Well,  Muster  Eoger,  if  ye  must  have  'em,  why,  ye  must,  an'  that's 
all  about  it ;  but  things  is  changed  now,  an' — I'd  a  deal  rather 
not  part  with  'em?  ' 

The  last  few  words,  uttered  in  the  form  of  a  question,  indicated 
that  the  speaker  desired  to  get  out  of  a  repented  bargain,  the 
rough  half-trader,  half-poacher  fellow  glancing  furtively  up  at 
Mr.  Roger  Varley  by  way  of  emphasis.  But  Bouncing  Barnes  was 
not  exactly  a  fascinating  man  to  look  upon — country  coster- 
monger  and  general  Toauvais  sujet  of  the  decayed  little  town 
of  Elywich,  some  four  miles  from  Indolstone  Vicarage,  in  the 
dense  shrubbery  of  which  the  pair  were  confabulating — and  he 
might  as  well  have  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  vicar  himself,  the 
fiev.  Athanasius  Boyce,  had  he  been  placed  before  that  stem 
magistrate  and  most  ascetic  of  Eitualists  on  a  charge  of  publicly 
using  blasphemous  or  profane  language. 

*  What  do  I  care  about  things  being  changed  ?  I  suppose  you 
mean  you've  laid  some  fresh  plant,  some  new  devilment  ? '  was  the 
reply  of  the  reckless-looking  young  man,  who  stood  chewing  an 
ash-plant,  and  spitting  the  pieces  all  around,  while  his  dark, 
almost  swarthy  features  appeared  like   determination  embodied. 

*  What's  change  to  me  ? '  he  went  on ;  ^  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  and 
have  them  I  will.' 

*  But  it  must  be  for  money  down  ? ' 

The  face  of  the  vicar's  pupil  darkened  still  more  as  he  noticed 
the  cunning  look  of  the  fellow,  who  evidently  hoped  he  might  get 
out  of  his  engagement  on  the  side-wind  of  impecuniosity — Soger 
Varley's  normal  condition — and  it  seemed  as  though  the  young 
man  were  about  to  explode  into  passion.  But  he  checked  himself, 
saying  with  a  contemptuous  laugh, — 

*  It  won't  do,  Barnes ;  don't  you  try  your  bounce  on  me,  my 
fine  fellow ;  I  know  too  much  of  you ' 

*  Well,'  interrupted  the  other  hastily  but  meaningly,  and  twist- 
ing his  hedgehog  cap  in  his  fingers,  *  we  ^ave  been  pardners  in  one 
or  two  bits  of  larks.  Muster  Roger,  an'  old  friends  didn't  oughter 
squabble — but,  tell  yer  wot ' 

*  Confoimd  your  impudence  I '  cried  the  young  gentleman,  never- 
theless wincing  visibly. 
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^  Hsh  ! '  whispered  Bouncing  Barnes  hurriedly,  grasping  Varleyi 
arm  with  one  dirty  and  clawlike  hand,  while  he  pointed  with  the 
other  towards  where  the  shrubbery  commenced  close  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  rambling  vicarage — '  Hsh  1  blowed  if  parson  his-self 
ain't  a-ooming  I     I  seen  his  black  coat  a  slippin'  into  the  wood.^ 

*  Nonsense!'  said  Roger,  looking,  however,  in  the  indicated 
direction,  now  rapidly  darkening  in  the  shades  of  the  dull 
September  evening ;  ^  this  is  his  vesper  hour,  as  he  calls  it,  and  he 
wouldn't  come  out  for  love  or  money.' 

*  But  I  seen  the  black  of  him,'  persisted  Barnes,  preparing  for 
a  bolt ;  fear  of  the  Vicar  of  Indolstone  being  a  well-established 
quality  of  his  mind,  though  well  leavened  with  hate. 

'  By  Jove  I  so  it  is  1 '  cried  the  pupil,  smiling  slily  as  his  rough 
companion  turned  away.  '  Hook  it.  Bouncer,  and  111  drop  in  and 
gee  you  this  evening  at  your  own  place.' 

Mr.  Barnes  decamped  with  all  the  soft  yet  swift  agility  of  a 
gentleman  habituated  to  making  his  way  through  a  private  wood 
without  noise,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  out  of  sight.  Then 
Boger  Varley  laughed  quietly  to  himself,  and,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  dense  foliage  and  undergrowth,  stepped  up  to  meet  the 
'black 'which  had  so  much  alarmed  the  Bouncer — so  called,  by 
the  way,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  activity,  but  also  because 
of  his  marked  proficiency  in  the  kindred  arts  of  playfully  cheating 
and  of  skilfully  lying. 

*  My  darling  Eddy  I ' 

'  Darling,  darlvng  Roger ! ' 

The  black  coat  of  the  parson  resolved  itself  into  the  nunlike 
costume  of  his  only  daughter — a  sweet,  timid,  nervous-eyed  little 
thing,  with  a  pale  face  set  in  a  frame  of  rare  auburn  hair —  whom  the 
father  had  christened  Edburga  in  mistake.  For  the  mind  of  the  Rev. 
Athanasius  Royce  was  not  of  the  clearest,  though  it  was  certainly  of 
the  most  obstinate  pattern ;  and  at  the  time  the  infiwt  child,  whose 
mother  died  in  giving  her  birth,  was  brought  to  the  font,  the  vicar 
was  under  the  impression  that  Edburga  was  a  Saxon  saint, 
whereas  she  was  a  royal  lady  of  easy  character,  as  the  Rev.  Athanasius 
speedily  discovered,  and  was  clothed  in  shame  thereby.  As  a  peace- 
offering  to  the  whole  choir  of  Saxon  saints,  so  grossly  insulted  as 
they  must  have  been,  he  laid  out  a  few  extra  hundreds  of  pounds — 
for  he  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  without  any  taste  for,  or  means 
of,  spending  it — on  ancient  chalices,  altar-cups,  &c.,  to  join  the 
plentiful  collection  already  stored  in  the  Oratory  of  his  monkish, 
old-world  vicarage,  which  centuries  ago  had  been  a  sort  of  hospice 
attached  to  the  long  ruined  monastery  of  Indolstone ;  and  he  gave 
the  strictest  orders^ — the  canon  law  would  not  permit  a  second. 
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or  cancelling,  baptisement — ^thai  the  child  was  to  be  called  Eddy, 
and  nothing  else.     More  than  that,  he  had  determined  in  his 
warped  brain  that  Edburga  the  Mistake  should  make  compensation 
for  Edburga  the  Eeprobate — in  fact,  that  poor  unconscious  Eddy, 
if  she  did  not  become  a  nun  out-and-out^  should  at  least  remain  in 
that  state  of  holy  virginity  which  St.  Paul  recommends  as  the 
better  way.     That  being  so,  the  horror  of  the  Hev.  Athanasius 
Eoyce  may  be  well  imagined  when  he  found  his  pupil — the  son  of 
an  old  friend  and  distant  relative,  who  had  died  leaving  little  or 
next  to  nothing  but  his  blessing  to  his  wild  and  wayward  boy,  and 
a  hope  that  Athanasius  would  look  after  him — whdn,  then,  he 
witnessed  Eoger  Varley  gradually  stealing  into  the  affections  of 
poor  Eddy,  and  plainly  seeking  to  uproot  from  the  virginal  vine- 
yard of  the  Church  one  of  its  most  promising  plants.     For  once 
the  Vicar  of  Indolstone  acted  without  the  muddling  or  the  mole- 
like feebleness  by  which  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Eoger  Varley's 
former  frequent  and  very  serious  escapades  had  been  characterised. 
He  called  that  delinquent  young  man,  who  had  just  completed  his 
twenty -second  year,  into  his  study,  told  him  very  plainly  his  in- 
tentions regarding  Eddy ;  informed  him  that  the  ninety-five  pounds 
a-year  which  old  Mr.  Varley  had  left  — or  the  capital  it  represented, 
if  Eoger  so  preferred  it — should  be  paid  to  him  when  and  wherever 
he  liked,  and  politely  but  firmly  requested  Mr.  Eoger  Varley  to 
select  other  quarters  than  Indolstone  Vicarage  for  his  future  abode. 
The  young  man  was  thunderstruck ;  he  had  no  idea  that  his  host 
and  tutor  was  acquainted  [though  he  certainly  suspected  him  of 
a  certain  amount  of  mediaeval  esfpi(mnagt\  with  any  of  the  love 
passages  between  himself  and  Eddy ;  he  had  counted  on  the  vicar's 
patronage  or  money  to  launch  him  in  the  world  ;  and  now,  in  a 
breath,  all  his  castles  in  Spain  were  melted  into  thin  air  I   However, 
Roger  succeeded  in  making  better  terms  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, viz.,  that  he  was  still  to   appear  in  the  world's  eye  as 
Mr.  Eoyce's  protege ;  that  he  was  to  come  over  from  Ely  wich, 
where  he  would  abide  until  *  something '  could  be  done  for  him, 
twice  a  week  or  so  as  guest,  but  was  never  to  attempt  to  see  Eddy, 
save  in  the  presence  of  her  father ;  and  that,  finally,  all  these  in- 
dulgent terms  were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Jemmy  Eoyce, 
the  vicar's  only  son,  a  great  invalid  always  travelling  in  search  of 
health,  whom  Varley  had  never  seen,  and  the  only  human  being 
who  could  influence  the  father — who  could,  in  fact,  twist  him  round 
his  little  finger. 

How  Mr.  Eoger  Varley  had  stuck  to  that  bargain  may  be 
readily  guessed  from  the  '  darling  Eddy,'  *  darling  Eoger,'  of  the 
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above  lines,  and  from  the  warm  embrace  in  which  those  two  young 
persons  forthwith  engaged. 

Then  Eddy,  in  her  nervous  fashion — ^nervous,  yet  the  brown  ra 
and  the  clean-cut  lips  told  that  there  was  behind  it  all  courage 
and  endurance  sufficient  for  even  great  and  vital  emergencies- 
drew  back  with  a  little  shudder,  and  asked  if  she  had  not  seen  that 
horrid  Bouncing  Barnes  with  Roger  ?  The  latter  laughed — she 
might  have  seen  the  fellow,  for  they  were  arranging  about  a  little 
rabbiting,  and  there  was  no  harm  in  him. 

No  harm  1  Oh  1  she  had  heard  such  dreadful  tales  of  him ;  it 
was  said  that  he  was  a  poacher,  a  thief,  a  burglar 

'  A  murderer  I  finish  him  oflF  at  once,  Eddy,  and  hang  the  poor 
ruffian  without  benefit  of  clergy.'  And  ^Master  Varley  laughingly 
shut  up  the  subject  eflFectually  by  once  more  folding  the  timid  girl  ia 
his  arms,  and  smothering  her  pale  face  with  kisses,  as  he  drew  her 
into  the  shade  of  a  thick  hollow  brake.  And  she  looked  up  into 
his  dark  handsome  features ;  drank  in  the  bright  light  of  his 
roving,  restless,  perhaps  uncertain,  but  surely  all-loving  eyes;  and 
her  soul  rose  in  her  and  went  forth  to  meet  his ;  and  she  knew,  and 
he  knew,  that  henceforth  and  for  ever  there  was  but  one  spirit  in 
the  two  bodies. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  damp  bank  of  the  thicket  in  which 
they  were,  dark  and  gloomy  now  with  the  fast-falling  eventide ; 
and  she  sat  beside  him,  her  white  face  gleaming  ghost^like  from 
its  nestling-place  on  his  bosom,  as  it  fed  on  the  contemplation  of 
his  passionate  downward  look  ;  and  they  whispered  to  one  another 
the  old  old  tale  which  Adam  and  Eve  began,  and  the  last  mas  and 
woman  alone  will  end :  love  as  burning  as  it  was  eternal,  that 
undying  fidelity  which  no  time,  no  circumstances  could  ever,  ever 
change — solemn  vows,  solemnly,  and  loudly,  and  formally  enunci- 
ated, and  an  engagement  never  to  terminate  save  in  the  tomb. 

Then  the  reaction — the  practical  part  of  the  business  dealt 
with  by  the  practical  man.  Very  practical  indeed — he  was  very 
poor,  cursed  his  poverty  energetically,  and  must  take,  for  money's 
sake,  to  business — promoting  companies,  swindling  the  pubhc, 
robbing  a  bank,  plundering  a  church,  or  even  stealing  Mr.  Royce's 
fabulously  valuable  antique  chalices  from  the  Oratory — he  would 
do  anything,  he  said,  in  the  bitter  jest  of  the  moment. 

But,  shaking  as  though  she  had  an  ague  fit,  Eddy  put  her  tiny 
hand  on  his  mouth,  and  bade  him  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  even  in 
joke,  speak  of  such  awful  things,  lest  he  should  kill  her;  and 
whispered  gently  of  her  terror  at  his  former  wild  deeds,  now  happily 
past  and  gone  by  for  ever ;  at  his  rash  scrapes ;  at  [this  in  the 
mildest  form  of  most  delicate  allusion]  her  knowledge  of  his  bUnd- 
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ness  regarding  the  difference  between  his  own  poor  belongings  and 
those  of  wealthier  persons ;  and  little  trembling  Eddy  ended  by 
pitifolly  begging  of  her  heart's  lover  to  drive  all  such  terrible  ideas 
from  him  once  and  for  ever,  and  to  truet  where  trust  alone  could 
be  confidently  placed.  But  he  laughed  and  kissed  it  all  away ; 
he  meant  noUiing,  though  he  really  did  wish  he  had  some  of  her 
{iather^s  great  wealth ;  and  then  he  began  to  plan  and  project  for 
the  future.  He  would  capitalise  his  money  ;  he  would  go  into 
business  in  London,  and,  indeed,  had  arranged  to  start  the  day 
after  nert;  he  would  make  a  large  fortune  in  a  few  years;  he 
would 

What  I  Eddy  was  in  tears.  Why  was  this  ? 
.  *  Oh,  Bc^er,  my  own  precious  Boger,'  she  cried  out,  as  though 
her  heart  would  break,  ^  how  can  I  bear  to  part  from  you,  and  how 
shall  I  know  of  all  this  ?    How  cam,  I  know  it  ? ' 

*How?    Why,  what  d'ye  mean,  Ed  ? ' 

^  Has  not  papa  forbidden  us  to  write  to  one  another  ? ' 

^  Pooh  I  nonsense !  who  would  mind  such  an  absurd  restric* 
tion?' 

And  he  set  to  work,  as  he  well  knew  how,  to  mould  her  views 
to  his,  to  make  her  plastic  conscience  take  the  impress  of  what 
did  duty  for  his,  and  to  convince  her  that  her  father's  injunctions 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  those  of  a  lover  whom  Heaven  itself — 
Boger  Varley  was  not  modest — must  have  selected  for  her.  But 
for  all  that,  she  did  not  yield  as  readily  as  he  could  have  wished, 
and  the  gloomy  and  dank  mists  of  the  September  night  lay  already 
thick  and  heavy  all  around,  blottiing  out  the  only  feature  of  interest 
in  the  dreary  landscape — quaint  old  square-towered  Indolstone 
church — before  she  gave  her  consent  to  receiving  secret  letters 
from  him,  directed  by,  or  enclosed  with,  those  .of  Millicent  Dawlish, 
a  distant  cousin  of  both,  and  almost  the  only  mutual  friend 
they  possessed — *  a  friend,  as  words  go,'  thought  Eddy,  who  did 
not  care  very  much  for  Milly — a  wild,  forward  creature  as  unlike 
the  Nun  of  Indolstone  (so  poor  Eddy  was  nicknamed)  as  the  man 
of  the  world  is  unlike  the  recluse. 

Hark  I  The  first  dull  fog-bound  boom  of  the  bell  of  the  ancient 
church,  which  stood  close  to  the  vicarage  grounds,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  an  antique  wicket-gate ;  and  Eddy  sprang  to 
her  feet  in  dismay. 

*  The  Angelus  bell  1 '  she  cried,  *  when  papa  always  expects  to 
meet  me  in  the  Oratory.     Oh,  Boger  I  I  must  nm  away  directly.' 

He  strained  her  to  his  bosom  passionately,  wildly ;  he  held  her 
there  till  the  girl  thought  she  must  almost  die  under  the  wild 
beatings  of  her  heart ;  and  then,  after  several  minutes  had  elapsed, 
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he  released  her,  tears  in  his  black  eyes,  and  his  voice  thick  and 
gasping,  as  he  told  her  that  he  would  start  for  London  immediately, 
and  would  write,  through  Milly,  as  soon  as  poMible.     One  last, 
long  embrace,  one  oath  of  eternal  constancy  from  two  pairs  of 
lips,  and  Eddy  Royce  forced  herself  out  on  to  the  pathway,  from  the 
tangled  brake  or  hollow  in  which  she  had  dreamed  away  soeh  a 
delicious  time,  and  in  a  moment  was  lost  in  the  cold  shroud-like 
mists  of  the  night. 

Eoger  Varley  shuddered  all  over  with  some  undefinable  dread 
lest  he  should  never  see  her  again — a  horrible,  heart-freeiing 
presentiment — and  then,  having  mastered  it,  he  made  his  way  out 
into  the  deserted  and  grajss-grown  lane  leading  from  the  church  to 
Elywich,  and  took  the  direction  of  that  decayed  town,  wherein  he 
had  lodging.    Yet  his  feeling  could  scarcely  have  been  veiy  deep, 
for  he  had  hardly  swung  into  his  usual  rattling  pace  when  he 
pulled  up  short  again,  stood  still,  and  began  to  laugh  bitterly- 
laughed  at  the  continuance   of  the  Angdus   bell,  that  popish 
jangling  which  kept  the  old  church  empty,  which  left  its  intro- 
ducer, the  vicar,  without  as  much  as  one  single  educated  friend  in 
the  thinly  populated  district ;  for  the  few  gentry  there  were,  living 
at  great  distances  apart,  hated  the  Rev.  Athanasius  heartily  for  his 
High  Church  practices,  and  drew  the  line  of  *  cut-or-visit '  at  the 
Angelus  bell ;  the  farmers,  of  course,  followed  the  suit  of  their 
landlords  in  the  No-Popery  feeling,  if  not  actual  cry ;  and  the 
wretched  hinds — there  is  no  slave  like  your  English  labourer  of 
the  agricultural  districts — ^were  perforce  driven  to  Elywidi,  when 
they  would  much  rather  have  slumbered  peacefully  in  their  own 
parish  church,  grey  old  weather-cocked  Indolstone,  with  its  stumpy 
Saxon  tower,  whose  very  stones  breathed  delicious  somnolency. 
•  ••••••• 

A  wine  merchant's  is  a  very  excellent  calling,  highly  respect- 
able, pleasant,  profitable,  gentlemanly,  and  altogether  flowery— pro- 
vided the  merchant  sells  wine.  Otherwise  the  business  is  apt  to 
be  dull,  not  productive  of  aught  save  bankruptcy,  while  the  trades- 
man is  likely  to  be  despised  by  his  friends  as  a  poor  charlatan  trying 
to  sell  what  he  would  never  drink.  But  there  is,  as  will  be  found 
in  most  mundane  matters,  a  middle  course  that  may  eventuate  in 
one  of  the  other  two,  and  it  is  mainly  recognisable  from  the  fact 
of  wine  being  sold,  but  no  money  received  therefor.  That  was, 
unfortunately,  the  branch  of  the  business  adopted  by  Mr.  Roger 
Varley  when  he  established  himself  in  Screw  Lane,  City,  with  hifl 
ninety-five  pounds  a-year  transformed  into  capital.  He  certainly 
sold  a  good  deal  of  wine,  but  he  saw  a  remarkably  small  share  of 
cash  coming  back  in  its  place.     At  first  that  did  not  matter  in  the 
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least,  and  Roger  was  rather  inclined  to  boast  that  a  credit-trade 
was  by  jEar  the  most  respectable,  and  in  every  way  the  best — an 
undoubted  fact,  provided  people  pay ;  but  Eoger's  customers  were 
not  addicted  to  that  process  in  any  immoderate  degree,  and  capital 
had  to  do  duty  for  income,  with,  of  course,  an  additional  expendi- 
ture, for  what  did  a  pound  or  two  more  or  less  matter  ?  Thus 
things  went  on  gaily  enough  in  the  early  months  of  the  winter, 
even  into  the  spring  of  the  new  year ;  but  with  mid-April  there 
came  showers  rather  than  sunshine,  and  Roger  Varley  began  to 
think  that  a  credit-trade  was  quite  a  mistake.  That  was  the 
pith  of  many  months'  experience,  and  it  became  certain  that 
something  must  be  done  if  ruin  was  to  be  staved  off.  There  were 
still  left  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  his  money,  and  the  sanguine 
young  man  resolved   to  make  a  bold  stroke  that  would  bring 

fortune  or .     He  heard  of  a  lot  of  first-class  wines  that  were 

to  be  sold  cheaply  and  quietly  in  a  famous  old  French  chateau  in 
the  Bordeaux  district,  whose  owner  had  over-speculated ;  and  Roger 
Varley  resolved  to  secure  them  for  ready  money,  advertise  their 
virtues  largely,  thus  reaping  a  splendid  profit  which  would  be  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.  So  he  left  the  premises  in  Screw  Lane 
in  charge  of  his  clerk — a  sort  of  *  innocent,'  or  *  softy,'  who  could 
be  trusted  to  any  amount— and  went  off  to  Bordeaux,  made  his 
investment,  had  the  valuable  liquors  shipped  on  a  wine-lugger, 
saved  the  life  of  one  of  those  wandering  Englishmen  who  are  always 
trying  to  cross  unfordable  rivers  or 'to  scale  impossible  mountains, 
and  returned  to  London  to  find  that  the  softy  had  bolted  with  the 
cash-box,  and  that  the  office  had  not  been  opened  since  he  left. 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Roger  Varley  to  himself;  'it  is  a  loss  cer- 
tainly, but  Jiot  ruinous';  and  my  Bordeaux  speculation  will  cover 
ten  times  the  missing  amount.' 

He  took  up  the  *Times,'and  read — *  Dreadful  Gale  on  the  South- 
western coast,'  followed  by  a  list  of  wrecks,  amongst  them  the  wine- 
lugger  with  Roger's  consignment  (of  course,  uninsured :  what  was 
the  use  of  going  to  that  expense  ?) ;  and  Mr.  Roger  Varley  foimd 
himself  in  the  narrow  end  of  Queer  Street,  and  driven  to  all  kinds 
of  dubious  resorts  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  or  rather  to  prevent 
himself  sinking  forthwith  like  a  lump  of  stone. 

And  all  this  time  how  fared  it  with  his  love  for  poor  Eddy  ? 
Badly.  Of  course  he  had  not  seen  her ;  equally  of  course,  he  had 
not  heard  from  her  directly ;  and  the  solitary  two  letters  which 
had  come  to  him  soon  after  his  departure  from  Elywich,  through 
the  hands  of  Milly  Dawlish,  had  been  icy  cold.  That  did  not  sur- 
prise him  much,  for  he  knew  that  Eddy  distrusted  their  confidante ; 
but    he  was  thunderstruck  when   the   correspondence  suddenly 
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ceased ;  when  Miss  Dawlish  cut  him  dead  in  Oxford  Sfareet,  after 
returning  one  of  his  letters  (with  enclosure)  unopened ;  and  when, 
on  presenting  himself  at  that  young  lady's  abode,  he  was  told  by 
an  impudent  footman  that  strict  orders  had  been  given  not  to 
admit  him  I 

Then  Roger  Varley  began  to  go  to — ^best  leave  the  person  or 
locality  a  blank — in  earnest,  and  it  would  be  of  little  use  or  inter- 
est to  set  forth  his  follies,  his  vices,  his  escapades,  in  this  record ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  traversed  the  Boad  to  Suin  at  headlong 
speed,  and  it  became  plain  that  unless  money,  or  perhaps  Eddy  vAik 
money,  intervened,  the  goal  would  be  reached  before  very  long. 
For,  in  all  his  mad,  wild  career,  he  clung  to  the  thought  of  her 
innocence,  her  purity,  and  her  love — if  it  still  existed — for  himself; 
and  in  his  deepest  excesses  and  wrong-doings  of  all  sorts,  he  never 
quite  lost  sight  of  a  vision  he  had  witnessed  one  early  summer 
morning  when  residing  at  Indolstone  Vicarage — ^that  of  Eddy 
gliding  at  daybreak  along  the  chilly  passages  leading  from  her  own 
little  bedroom  to  the  Oratory,  where,  as  he  afterwards  forced  her  to 
confess,  it  was  her  morning  habit  to  pray.  But  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  under  the  blighting  influence,  so  totally  incomprehensible,  of 
the  cassation  of  their  vowed  correspondence,  and  the  diying  up  of  its 
channel  in  the  shape  of  Milly  Dawlish,  his  love  seemed  to  his  few 
friends  to  change  to  fierce  resentment,  and  he  was  heard  one  day 
to  passionately  swear — certainly  he  had  been  tasting  some  of  his 
own  unsaleable  wines — while  a  real  or  sham  sardonic  smile  twisted 
across  his  dark  face,  that  it  was  her  money  rather  than  herself  he 
wanted,  and  that  he  would  dip  his  fingers  in  some  of  the  parson's 
gold  yet.  That  was  when  it  had  become  certain  that  his  ruin 
could  not  be  much  longer  staved  off  unless  something  wonderful, 
and  all  out  of  the  common,  turned  up ;  and  three  weeks  after- 
wards, when  with  a  couple  of  roystering  companions  Boger  Varley 
was  again  tasting  the  stock  in  Screw  Lane,  a  prim  solicitor's 
clerk  walked  into  the  office  with  the  pleasant  intimation  that  the 
drawer  of  a  large  bill,  which  Varley  had  accepted  in  the  way  of 
business,  had  absconded,  and  that  the  latter  would  have  to  take  it 
up,  and  no  renewal  or  delay  could  be  hoped  for. 

*  Good  heavens ! '  cried  Boger,  his  face  becoming  lividly  white 
as  the  desperate  situation  forced  itself  all  at  once  od  his  mind ; 
*  Good  heavens  I  when  is  the  last  day  of  grace  \ ' 

*  The  third  from  this,'  was  the  clerk's  answer.  '  May  I  tell 
Messrs.  Eoseneau  and  Co.  that  it  will  be  taken  up  ? ' 

*  Taken  up  ?  No — I  mean,  yes — certainly.  The  money  shall 
and  must  be  got— I'll  get  it  if  I  die  for  it.  I'U  go— oh,  heavens  I 
this  is  terrible  I ' 
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For  once  in  his  life  he  gave  way  before  his  acquaintances, 
flinging    himself  across   the   desk  as   though   the  agony  of  his 
thooghts  was  unbearable ;  and  they  had  the  decency  to  leave  him 
in  his  grief;  at  all  events  they  went,  but  whether  it  was  on  the 
principle  of  the  rats  deserting  the  sinking  ship,  or  otherwise,  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing. 

•  ••••••• 

Poor  Eddy  Eoycel  had  she  but  known  what  was  about  to 

happen,  would  she  have  sat  out  there  in  her  usual  desolate  fashion 

in  the   long  tangled   grass  of  the  neglected  lawn  of  her  home, 

gazing  at  nothing,  doing  nothing,  thinking  of  nothing  ? — ^for  the 

idea  of  Eoger  Varley  had  become  so  fixed,  that  it  formed  a  part  of 

her  own  mind,  and  could  hardly  be  called  separate  thought.     She 

often  sat  that  way  now,  for  the  trials  that  she  had  gone  through 

— was  actually  going  through — seemed  to  have  left  her  more  dead 

than  alive  ;  and  she  often  longed  for  rest  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the 

grey  old  church  standing  inside  the  rough  stone  wall  which  alone 

separated  it  from  the  vicarage  :   longed  for  rest,  for  peace,  for  the 

past,  for  the  future,  for  the  old  childish  days  when  Eoger  Varley 

used  to  try  and  scramble  up  the  knotted  and  twisted  ivy  clinging 

to  the  buttresses  and  round  the  windows  of  the  Oratory,  while 

she  stood  by  and  clapped  her  hands  at  his  courage  and  daring — 

longed  for  anything  to  replace  the  misery  of  the  present,  the  kill-* 

ing  misery  which  was  driving  her  into  the  tomb.     For  she  was 

in  despair;  her  heart  was  like  unto   death  within   her  bosom; 

the  light  of  her  life  was  gone,  for  Eoger  Varley  was  unfaithful. 

Never  a  letter  from  him,  but  two  through  Miss  Milly  Dawlish, 

and  then  a  sudden  pause  and  total  silence.     She  had  written  to 

question  Millicent  as  to  whether  or  not  Eoger  sent  her  more  letters, 

as   to  whether  or  not  she  had  seen  him,  or  could   see  him,  in 

London ;  but  the   only  replies  were  aflFectionate  yet  stifiF  notes, 

to  say  that  he  was  quite  unworthy  of  any  lady's  love,  and  that 

the  writer  would  rather  not  have  anything  more  to  say  to  him,  or  to 

his  correspondence.     Those  notes,  two  of  them — and  they  really 

were  nothing  more — she  showed,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears  to 

the  Eev.  Athanasius ;  and  he,  too,  seemed  affected  by  them  no 

little,  and  more  perhaps  by  his  daughter's  immistakeable  grief. 

But  he  only  confirmed  their  views ;  unfortunately  he  had,  from 

other  sources,  heard  much  the  same  himself,  and  he  never  ceased 

counselling  total  oblivion  as  regarded  such  a  depraved  young  man 

as  his  ward,  Eoger  Varley.     Indeed,  her  reverend  father  improved 

the  occasion  in  every  way  that  would  tend  to  the  advantage  of 

his  own  views  regarding  poor  Eddy's  future ;  not  scrupling  to  tell 

her  that  it  was  the  chastening  hand  of  Grod  ;  that  she  was  marked 
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out  for  the  devout  life,  as  her  sufferings  proved;  that  these 
troubles  were  sent  as  the  best  means  of  breaking  off  her  affections 
from  mundane  love ;  and  that  she  would  find  her  reward  in  the 
service  of  the  True  Bridegroom.  Eddy  only  wept  aU  the  more. 
She  might  turn  into  a  sort  of  nun,  but  it  certainly  wbuld  not  be 
from  choice ;  and  when  she  thought  of  Millicent  Dawlish,  who 
probably  had  captured  Eddy's  lover  for  herself,  she  ground  her 
teeth  in  fierce  rage,  and  her  tender  frame  quivered  with  the 
intensity  of  her  wrathful  passion.  But  the  dajrs  went  by,  and 
the  weeks,  and  the  months,  and  the  girl  fell  into  a  blank  despair, 
felt  herself  the  counterpart  of  that  ill-fated  Mariana  of  the  Moated 
Grange,  wasted  visibly  away,  and  abandoned  herself  to  a  despair 
which  her  stupid,  and  cruel,  and — ^not  that  he  intended  to  be 
even  unkind — unnatural  father  mistook  for  the  spirit  of  holiness, 
and  congratulated  himself  upon  it  as  a  thing  for  which  Heaven 
must  be  thanked,  for  now  at  last  Eddy  would  fulfil  the  darling 
wish  of  his  heart  by  formally  consecrating  herself  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord  as  a  professed  holy  woman. 

But  he  was  mistaken.  Eddy  was  a  miracle  of  enduring  courage, 
and,  despairing  though  she  undoubtedly  was,  she  could  not  persuade 
herself  to  abandon  Roger  Varley  until  she  had  at  least  heard  some- 
thing of  him,  if  not  from  him ;  and  she  lived  in  the  hope  that,  even 
in  the  desertion  of  her,  he  would  still  have  enough  of  kind  memory  of 
the  past  to  make  him  write  to  her,  send  to  her,  or  in  some  way  ask 
her  for  a  release  from  his  solemn  vows.  That  hope  was  to  be 
crushed,  trampled  out  of  existence  ;  and  the  man  to  perform  the 
operation — again,  it  must  be  said,  without  deliberate  intention, 
or  knowledge  that  his  words  were  the  poison  killing  the  life  out 
of  his  daughter— was  the  Rev.  Athanasius  Royce  himself.  He 
went  into  her  room  one  day — her  boudoir  on  the  long  passage 
leading  to  the  Oratory  where  she  offered  up  so  many  fervent  orisons 
from  dawn  to  night,  and  he  told  her  to  be  strong,  for  the  news  he 
had,  though  not  unexpected,  was  bad  as  bad  could  be.  The  girl, 
always  pale,  grew  corpse-like  in  the  intensity  of  her  fear,  and 
when  he  had  finished  reading  to  her  the  newspaper  cutting  which 
had  been  enclosed  to  him  in  a  letter,  her  heart  stopped  and  she 
fainted  away. 

Roger  Varley  had  made  his  own  bitter  words  to  her  good — ^he 
had  foiged  another  man's  name ;  at  all  events,  he  had  been  charged 
with  doing  so  at  a  London  police-court,  and  though  the  case  against 
him  had  been  dismissed,  the  magistrate's  remarks  proved  that  the 
culprit  had  escaped  this  time  by  a  mere  quibble. 

Thetl  it  was  that  poor  Eddy  Royce  felt  that  all  was  indeed  over ; 
and,  after  she  had  been  brought^to  by  the  couple  of  rude  and 
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rough  Bervant  wenches  farming  the  total  establishment  of  that 
dreary,  lonely,  desolate  vicarage,  she  prayed  to  be  left  to  herself,  and 
she  wandered  away  into  the  depths  of  that  very  shrubbery  where, 
nearly  a  year  before,  the  faithless  one  had  sworn  to  her  eternal 
constancy,    and  had  put  from  him  for  ever,   for  her    sake^   all 
tendency  to  the  weakness  regarding  the  rights  of  property  which 
seemed  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature. 

Here  was  the  very  end ;  and  as  she  flung  herself  on  the  tangled 
turf  in  the  same  hollow  where  last  she  had  seen  him,  she  shuddered 
all  over  with  the  dread  of  going  mad  in  her  mental  agony,  for  she 
was  already  fancying  horrors  that  could  have  no  existence  save  in 
a  diseased  brain — fancying  that  she  saw  peering  at  her  through  the 
dense  undergrowth  the  fearful  eyes  of  that  very  Bouncing  Barnes 
who  had  first  led  her  lover  into  poaching  and  all  sorts  of  mischief. 
•  ••••••» 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  night  into  morning,  and  already  the  first 
faint  glimmer  of  light,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
first  absence  of  total  darkness,'  struck  on  the  gilding  of  the  cumbrous 
weathercock  of  Indolstone  Church,  and  told  that  the  day  was  at 
hand. 

'  Curse  these  country  police  1  we  shall  be  awfully  late  I '  said  one 
of  the  two  rough  fellows  who  had  been  crouching  in  the  ditch  of 
Elywich  Lane  while  the  night-patrol  went  by.  '  Curse  them,  it's 
near  day-break ! ' 

'  Well,  and  wot's  the  odds  ?    Better  light  to  see  our  job  by, 
an'  not  a  soul  near  this  lonesome  place  to  make  any  fuss  with  us.' 
'  There,  there  !  that'll  do,  Barnes.     Let  us  start.     You're  sure 
the  ladder's  there  ? ' 

'  Ay,  sure  enough.  'Cos  why  ?  I  put  it  there  myself  an  hour 
after  sundown.' 

'  Come  along,  then  1 ' 

'  Stay  a  bit — best  put  these  mufflers  on  in  case  of  accidents  like ; ' 
and  the  man  drew  from  the  pockets  of  the  capacious  and  loose 
navvy's  coat — both  the  fellows  were  in  that  sort  of  attire — two  black 
half-masks,  such  as  are  only  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  burglars. 

<  Jove  I  not  a  bad  idea ! '  said  he  who  had  first  spoken ;  and 
they  speedily  adjusted  the  disguising  contrivances,  the  one  upon 
the  other.  Then  they  hastily  but  cautiously  crossed  the  rough 
stone  wall  dividing  the  vicarage  grounds  from  Ihe  lane,  passed  up 
through  the  thick  shrubbery  without  cracking  as  much  as  a  twig, 
and  crept  along  the  side  of  the  rambling  vicarage  until  they  found 
themselves  at  the  buttressed  end  nearest  the  old  church,  and  under 
a  small  window  more  than  half  concealed  by  the  thick  growth  of 
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the  ancient  ivy.  There  was  a  rude  ladder  carefully  concealed,  as 
Bouncing  Barnes  had  said^  in  the  long  rank  grass  which  it  was  a 
crack  of  Mr.  Boyce's  to  leave  unmown,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  that  hero  planted  the  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  the  other 
—the  lighter  and  more  agile  of  the  two — ^at  once  mounted,  having 
first  felt  in  his  wide  and  deep  pockets  for  the  tools  that  he  bad 
previously  placed  therein.  With  great  skill,  and  in  all^iost  perfect 
silence,  he  forced  the  joint  of  the  old-fashioned  window.  It  flew 
open,  and,  with  a  whispered  caution  to  Barnes  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  his  re-appearance,  the  man  crawled  in  and  was  lost  to 
sight. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  Barnes,  so  callous  was  the  nature 
of  the  fellow,  actually  began  to  doze  and  nod  as  he  stood  still 
holding  the  ladder,  when 

Ah !  what  was  that  ? 

In  an  instant  he  was  seized  from  behind,  flung  to  the  ground, 
and  pinned  there  by  a  tall  athletic  man  in  groom's  dress,  while  a 
second,  pulling  out  a  revolver,  bade  him  not  utter  a  word  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  having  a  bullet  through  his  brain.  Bouncing 
Barnes  was  flabbergasted,  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  do  as  he 
was  bid;  and  the  younger  and  more  fragile  of  the  newcomers, 
pulling  a  second  pistol  from  his  overcoat,  handed  it  to  the  grooiD, 
telling  him  hurriedly  to  keep  the  fellow  down  while  he  entered  to 
search  for  the  other  villain.  Before  the  servant  could  remonstrate 
on  the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  the  youthful  master  bad  gained 
the  forced-open  window,  entered  it  lightly  and  cautiously,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  Jemmy  Eoyce,  the  vicar's  son,  just  returned  from  a  long 
tour  on  the  Continent ;  and,  purposing  to  give  his  father  and  Eddy 
a  pleasant  surprise,  he  had  arrived  home  in  the  very  nick  of  time 
to  detect  two  burglars  breaking  into  the  Oratory,  where,  as  he  well 
knew,  his  father  kept  his  valuable  collection  of  antique  church- 
plate.  Full  of  pluck,  but  very  weak,  owing  to  perpetual  sickness 
which  had  been  his  companion  almost  from  his  birth.  Jemmy  was 
always  seeking  risky  enterprises,  placing  himself  in  the  most 
dangerous  positions,  and  had  several  times  nearly  lost  his  life 
through  his  rashness. 

Pistol  in  hand,  he  stole  along  the  passage  leading  towards  the 
Oratory,  feeling  satisfied  that  there  he  should  find  the  other 
ruffian  whom  they  had  seen,  from  their  vehicle  in  the  road,  clam- 
bering in ;  and  as  he  got  to  the  old  oaken  door,  he  paused  and 
listened.     Not  a  sound — stay !     What  was  thab  ? 

He  flung  the  door  open,  rushing  in  as  he  did  so.  A  lamp  stood 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall  burning  brightly,  and  he  saw,  to  his  utmost 
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amazement  and  horror,  the  burglar  bending  over  and  devouring 
with  kisses  a  female  figure  he  held  in  his  arms — ^the  figure  of  his 
sister  Eddy ! 

She  screamed  wildly  as  she  saw  the  door  open.  The  burglar 
turned  round  with  a  furious  cry  as  Jemmy,  sprang  forward  to  seize 
him  or  shoot  him ;  and  then  all  three  paused,  white  as  death,  like 
people  suddenly  frozen  into  statues  of  marble. 

<Eddyl' 

*  Jemmy !  * 

*  My  preserver  I ' 

*  Grood  Lord !  you're  surely  not  young  Eoyce  ? ' 

Why  linger  over  a  scene  that  explains  itself?  The  English 
gentleman  whose  life  Eoger  Varley  had  saved  near  Bordeaux,  and 
gone  hurriedly  away  after  the  deed  to  avoid  thanks,  without  even 
knowing  the  name  of  him  whose  life  he  had  preserved,  was  none 
other  than  the  invalid  son  of  the  Vicar.  The  '  burglary '  had 
been  indeed  '  a  plant,'  put  up  by  Varley,  and  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  Bouncing  Barnes,  who  had  forewarned  Eddy  that 
*  Muster  Eoger '  must  and  would  see  her  before  leaving  England 
for  ever,  to  learn  from  her  own  lips  the  cause  of  her  unfaithful- 
ness ;  and  the  two  lovers  had  just  explained  all  to  one  another — 
how  Mill/s  letters  must  have  been  intercepted,  and  the  girl  herself 
tampered  with,  by  the  Eev.  Athanasius,  who,  as  afterwards  came 
out,  had  been  present  at  the  shrubbery  interview  of  a  year  before, 
and  had  heard  all  that  passed — and  were  locked  in  an  all-atoning 
embrace,  when  Jemmy  had  burst  in  upon  them  with  fire  and  death 
blazing  from  his  eyes. 

Then  he  dropped  the  pistol  and  laughed  heartily — laughed  so 
long  and  so  loud  that  the  guilty  couple  (if  so  they  could  be  called) 
thought  he  would  go  into  a  fit,  or  burst  a  blood-vessel ;  next  he  sat 
down,  introduced  himself  formally  to  the  preserver  of  his  life,  and 
promised  that,  so  far  as  his  good  offices  could  go,  all  should  end 
happily. 

And  so  it  did.  The  Eoger  Varley  of  the  police-court  was  a 
blackguard  companion,  who  had  taken  the  name  to  conceal  his 
own ;  the  real  Eoger  was  soon  set  on  his  pins  again  by  the  aid 
of  Jemmy  Eoyce's  money,  and  is  now  in  a  first-class  position  in  the 
business  he  had  instituted,  and  which  he  refused  to  abandon  even 
if  given  half  the  vicar's  wealth.  For  the  Eev.  Athanasius  was 
speedily  brought  round  by  his  son  to  see  the  wrong  he  had  been 
doing  to  his  daughter,  and  before  long  consented  to  abandon 
St.  Paul  for  the  time,  and  to  trust  to  another  generation  to  pro- 
duce an  Edburga  as  a  Vestal  Virgin  for  the  Church. 
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The  county  of  Down  is  a  district  that  can  hardly  be  rivalled  in 
the  world  for  varied  picturesque  scenery  and  general  interest ;  a 
pleasanter  spot  for  a  summer  ramble  could  not  easily  be  found 
elsewhere.  No  matter  whether  the  traveller's  taste  prefers  the 
rugged  scenery  of  the  uplands  that  border  Dundrum  Bay,  the 
grandeur  of  Strangford  Lough,  with  its  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  islets,  its  ruined  castles,  and  dangerous  currents,  or  the  culti- 
vated beauties  of  Bosstrevor  and  Warrenpoint ;  no  matter  wheth^* 
he  may  travel  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  health,  or  information,  for 
the  picturesque  or  the  antique ;  whether  he  be  a  genial  roying 
Bohemian,  finding  pleasure  in  every  phase  of  nature,  or  an  anti- 
quary seeking  for  the  round  towers,  Druidic  remains,  and  other 
archaeological  treasures  so  common  in  this  coimty,  he  will,  at  every 
step,  discover  fresh  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  to  reward  his 
trouble  and  furnish  him  with  pleasing  recollections  for  future  hours. 

Ireland,  the  birth-place  of  my  mother's  race,  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  second  home,  and,  in  one  of  my  numerous  visits  to  its 
shores,  I  was  stopping  with  some  Mends  at  the  lovely  little  village 
of  Bosstrevor,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Ban  like  a  child  in 
the  arms  of  its  nurse.  It  is  thoroughly  protected  on  the  north 
and  east  by  adjacent  hills;  and,  although  open  to  the  sea,  is  only 
approached  by  soft  southern  breezes.  Villas,  mansions,  and  cottages 
oraSeSy  embowered  in  trees,  surround  it  on  all  sides ;  and,  being  a 
very  temple  of  health,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
watering-places  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  this  little 
town,  above  which  the  wood-covered  hills  rise  upwards  imtil  the* 
green  slopes  mingle  in  the  dark  gorges  of  the  Moume  mountains, 
over  which  Slieve  Donard  towers,  the  lord  of  the  range,  in  pyra- 
midal majesty,  flinging  masses  of  shade  upon  the  waters  of  the 
bay. 

The  feirm-houses  in  this  county  are  much  superior  to  those  in 
the  more  southern  portions  of  the  island ;  they  are  neatly  built 
and  comfortably  furnished,  have  excellent  bams  and  byres  attached 
to  them,  and  stand  in  the  midst  of  corn-fields  and  pasture-land, 
whose  natural  richness  haa  been  greatly  enhanced  by  industry  and 
NN  ell-applied  science ;   each   cottage  shows  tokens  of  prosperity. 
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every  son  of  the  soil  looks  cheerful  and  happy,  aud  the  traveller 
will  soon  believe  that  if  there  be  an  earthly  paradise  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  it  is  to  he  found  between  Carlingford  Bay  and  Belfast  Lough^ 
between  Moira  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

One  morning,  I  started,  accompanied  by  Charlie  Vernon,  the 
friend  with  whom  I  was  stopping,  to  visit  the  seaport  of  Carling- 
ford, which  is  fiill  of  castellated  and  monastic  remains ;  having 
gratified  our  curiosity,  we  crossed  the  bay  to  Kilkeel,  where  we 
lunched,  and  took  a  car  to  drive  round  the  coast  to  Newcastle,  a 
small  town  upon  the  shores  of  Dundrum  Bay.  There  we  intended 
to  rest  for  the  night,  aad  to  make  the  ascent  of  Slieve  Donard,  the 
monarch  of  Irish  motmtains,  the  next  morning.  In  the  evening 
we  amused  ourselves  with  strolling  about  the  beach,  watching  the 
fishing  smacks  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  with  their  white  sails 
flapping  lazily  against  their  masts,  while  the  owners  got  ready  to 
tempt  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  When  I  was  first  in  that  part  of 
Ireland,  in  1847,  the  '  Great  Britain,'  now  one  of  the  luckiest 
vessels  sailing  to  Australia,  went  ashore  on  the  Dundrum  sand- 
banks. The  thought  brought  back  happy  dreams  of  my  childhood. 
How  many  of  the  friends  who  visited  that  shore-bound  vessel  in 
the  hour  of  her  trouble  have  passed  away  I 

While  I  was  pointing  out  to  Charlie  the  spot  on  which  she  had 
run  aground,  he  gave  a  startled  exclamation  and  pointed  to  a 
narrow  ledge  that  jutted  out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  over- 
hanging  the  sea.  On  the  extreme  verge  of  the  precipice  two  men 
were  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle,  and  as  we  sprang  forward  and 
shouted  for  assistance  one  of  them  stumbled ;  for  a  moment  he 
hung  suspended  over  the  waters,  and  then  the  other  stooped  down 
and  forced  his  hand  from  the  cliff :  he  fell,  and  the  dark  waters 
closed  over'him. 

Charlie  and  I  rushed  off  to  procure  a  boat,  but  were  stopped 
on  our  way  by  an  old  gentleman,  the  priest  of  the  parish. 

'  Ah,  sirs ! '  said  he,  ^  it  is  of  no  use ;  the  struggle  that  you 
have  witnessed  was  not  between  mortal  men.  Every  year,  on  this 
day,  the  same  tragedy  is  played.' 

'  We  do  not  understand  you.' 

'  Twenty-five  years  ago,  two  brothers  struggled  on  the  brink  of 
that  abyss.  Afterwards  the  one  who  hurled  the  other  into  the  sea 
committed  suicide,  and,  since  that  time,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  the  villagers  have  been  terrified  by  the  sight  that  you  have 
just  witnessed*' 

By  this  time  we  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  corroborated  their  pastor  in  every  respect.  The  old 
gentiieman  asked  us  to  dine  at  his  cottage,  and  offered  to  be  our 
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guide  up  the  mouDtain  the  next  day,  promising  that  he  ^ould  tell 
us  the  whole  story  of  the  apparition  during  our  walk.  Of  course 
we  accepted  his  offer,  and,  in  the  morning,  when  we  came  down  to 
breakfast,  we  found  him  waiting  for  us. 

The  ascent  of  Slieve  Donard  is  a  gradual  one  of  about  four 
miles,  and  it  is  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  is  a  mountain  path  about  half-way  up,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way  is  through  heathy  slopes,  and  over  rocks  with 
scarcely  any  bog-land  intervening. 

The  scenery  is  of  the  most  varied  and  attractive  character ; 
we  caught  glimpses  of  hundreds  of  beautiful  striking  views  on 
land  and  sea.  Climbing  up  high  steeps,  descending  deep  valleys, 
skirting  round  narrow  paths  that  overhung  deep  inlets  of  the  sea, 
we  could  make  out  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  far  out  in  the  ocean 
the  Isle  of  Man  was  dimly  perceptible.  Below,  to  the  north,  lay 
Ardglass  and  Strangford  Lough,  which  our  friend  particularly 
pointed  out  to  us,  as  the  inland  sea  was  connected  with  the  stoiy 
that  he  had  promised  to  relate.  Sometimes,  through  an  opening  in 
the  hill,  we  could  see  the  fertile  valley  that  leads  for  forty  miles 
inland  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  obtain  peeps  at  the  long,  solitary, 
deep  hollows  that  lie  in  the  hearts  of  the  mountains. 

At  last  we  reached  the  summit,  and,  throwing  ourselves  on  the 
grass,  we  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on  the  surrounding  landscape. 
From  the  northern  brow  of  the  mountain,  fell  a  pleasant  fountain 
of  exceedingly  pure  water.  This  stream  joins  many  others,  whidi 
in  their  rapid  descent  form  a  river,  running  through  a  channel  of 
white  stone,  broken  by  a  thousand  windings,  and  making,  in  the 
summer,  a  prospect  of  waterfalls,  cascades,  jei»  d!ea\iy  and  ponds, 
the  most  variegated  and  delightful ;  but  when  the  winter  floods 
come,  the  roar  and  impetuosity  of  this  fall  are  terrible  in  the  ex- 
treme. From  the  top  down  to  the  rocks  overhanging  the  sea  is 
one  continued  descent,  and  the  lower  parts,  though  craggy  and 
rude  enough,  are  covered  with  hazel,  holly,  and  the  rowan  ash ; 
those  next  the  cliffs  being  old,  bowed,  stunted,  and  languishing ; 
while  the  more  remote,  although  in  a  higher  situation,  are  flourish- 
ing and  healthy ;  and  all  this  upon  the  face  of  a  mountain  exposed 
to  the  wide  open  eastern  sea. 

Near  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  two  rude  buildings,  said  to  be 
the  cell  and  oratory  of  St.  Donard,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
once  made  his  home  on  these  mountains ;  and  here  the  peasantiy 
assemble  on  the  patron  Saint's  day  to  do  penance  and  pay  their 
devotions. 

Here,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins.  Father  Michael  began  his 
tale. 
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*  You  see,  gentlemen,  the  mountain  that  stands  on  the  south- 
west, divided  from  Slieve  Donard  by  that  narrow  Tale  and  stream  ? 
It  is  called  Slieve  Snaven,  or  the  Creeping  Mountain,  because  a 
portion  of  it  can  only  be  ascended  in  a  creeping  posture.  As  you 
perceive,  it  presents  to  the  view  a  huge  rock,  resembling  at  a  dis- 
tance some  old  fortification,  very  high,  overhanging,  and  detached, 
as  it  were,  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  After  rain  a 
stream  rushes  from  the  western  side  of  the  rock,  shooting  from  the 
top,  and  falling  in  a  large  cascade  to  the  beach ;  to  the  east  of  this 
fall  there  is  a  vast  natural  cave,  with  an  entrance  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  cave  itself.  This  chamber  is  lined  with  ferns,  grass,  and 
many  beautiful  mountain  plants,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  hun- 
dreds'of  hawks,  jackdaws,  and  owls.  At  the  further  end  there  are 
some  crevices  through  which  the  light  penetrates,  and  if  you  climb 
up  through  a  narrow  passage  on  the  left,  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
you  will  arrive  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  magnificent,  and 
romantic  spots  that  can  well  b^  conceived.  You  will  find  there 
that  the  rock  is  only  the  advanced  part  of  a  large  shelf,  which 
projects  at  about  the  height  of  half  the  mountain,  with  a  sweep, 
and  leaves  the  space  of  about  two  acres  on  the  top.  Bound  the 
north-west,  the  west,  and  south  of  this  area,  the  mountain  rises  to 
a  great  heigHt,  and  stands  like  a  vast  wall ;  the  area  itself  is  almost 
round,  and  slopes  gently  from  all  sides  towards  the  middle,  where 
is  formed  a  beautiful  circular  lake,  as  clear  as  crystal. 

'  One  summer  evening,  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  to  rest  in  the  waters,  two  lovers  were  seated,  side  by  side, 
by  the  margin  of  that  lake,  under  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
precipices. 

'  The  ocean,  which  had  that  brilliant  green  tinge  peculiar  to 
the  waters  that  encircle  our  coast,  was  turned  at  the  extreme  hori- 
zon into  molten  gold  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  orb  of  day.  Iti  the 
bay  beneath,  smoke  was  rising  from  the  little  village  of  Newcastle ; 
while,  further  north,  like  dots  in  the  distance,  shone  the  walls 
of  Dundrum.  Far  away  at  sea,  the  white-sailed  fishing-boats, 
whose  ow^ners  had  been  endeavouring  to  earn  a  scanty  living  for 
their  wives  and  children,  were  just  visible,  returning  with  the 
finny  spoil.  To  these  toilers  of  the  sea,  the  blackened  walls  of  the 
gloomy  ruin  on  Slieve  Donard  served  as  a  landmark;  and  the 
mountain  side  was  a  favourite  trysting-place  for  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Everybody  loved  Nelly  O'Hara,  the  prettiest  girl  in  Down,  a 
county  noted,  even  in  beautiful  Ireland,  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  At  a  dance,  everybody  was  ready  to  fight  for  the  honour 
of  shaking  a  foot  with  her ;  indeed,  the  rival  wooers  did  often 
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finish  by  breaking  each  other's  heads  in  revenge  for  their  OWll 
broken  hearts,  till  at  last  it  was  understood  that  Nelly  looked  with 
favouring  eyes  upon  Garrick  OTarrall,  the  son  of  a  small  &nner 
who  lived  near  Kilkeel ;  and,  as  Garrick  was  a  broth  of  a  boy,  who 
could  hold  his  own  and  handle  a  twig  with  the  best  of  them,  one 
by  one  they  retired  from  the  contest,  and  the  little  world  on  the 
Down  coast  looked  upon  him  as  the  accepted  suitor. 

'  But,  as  is  usual,  the  course  of  true  love  could  only  be  made 
smooth  with  a  golden  roller.  Nelly's  old  father,  Denis  O'Hara,  had 
met  with  many  misfortunes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  potato 
famine,  he  had  become  security  for  a  poorer  neighbour,  who  had 
since  failed,  and  all  the  little  money  that  he  had  passed  a  lifetime 
in  saving  disappeared.  The  rent,  which  up  to  this  period  had  been 
punctually  paid,  fell  into  arrears ;  his  landlord,  a  stem,  harsh 
man,  who  preserved  everything  but  his  tenantry,  threatened  to 
turn  him  out  of  his  farm,  and  ruin  seemed  to  stare  him  in  the 
face.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  thwarted  the  daughter 
who  had  shed  a  sweetness  on  his  home  in  her  dearest  wish,  and  re- 
fosed  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  the  man  of  her  choice. 

'  Poor  handsome  Garrick  was  not  the  eldest  son — ^his  father  had 
been  twice  married  and  had  two  children.  Dermod,  the  elder,  a 
man  of  morose  disposition,  was  strongly  suspected  by  the  villagers 
of  being  the  cause  of  several  wrecks  that  had  lately  taken  place  ; 
fieilse  lights  had  been  used,  and  the  vessels  lured  to  certain  de- 
struction among  the  numerous  rocks  that  stud  the  treacherous^shores 
of  Strangford  Harbour ;  and,  although  proof  was  absent,  rumour 
pointed  to  the  dark,  sombre  man  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Dermod  Dhu. 

^  Black  Dermod  was  one  of  the  many  suitors  who  had  been  re- 
jected by  Nelly,  but,  imlike  the  others,  he  had  not  given  up  all 
hope.  Believing  that  everything  may  be  gained  by  those  who 
wait,  he  advanced  small  sums  of  money,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
old  man,  her  father ;  and,  when  he  foimd  him  thoroughly  involved, 
once  more  began  to  urge  his  suit.  The  father  soon  consented,  hot 
Nelly,  who  disliked  and  despised  Dermod  as  much  as  she  loved  his 
brother,  declared  that  nothing  should  tempt  her  to  break  her 
plighted  troth. 

'  But  the  constant  dropping  of  water  will,  in  time,  wear  away 
a  rock ;  and,  at  last,  when  Dermod  swore  that  if  she  did  not 
marry  him  he  would  send  her  father  to  prison,  she,  knowing  that 
the  shame  would  kill  him,  begged  for  a  month's  delay,  and  pro- 
mised to  become,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  would  pay  all  his  debts,  and  prevent  the  old  farmer  being 
turned  out  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers. 
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^It  was  to  tell  Carrick  this  that  Nelly  met  him  for  the  last 
tima  by  the  side  of  the  upland  lake.  This  spot  had  long  been 
their  trysting-place,  and  now  the  gloomy  old  mountain  seemed  to 
frown  upon  their  fortunes  and  their  love. 

'  Sadly  they  parted,  hoping  against  hope,  Nelly  returning  home 
to  pray  for  her  lover's  success,  while  he  went  forth  to  battle  with 
the  world  and  win  it. 

^  True,  he  had  one  chance ;  to  explain  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  back  at  events  that  happened  a  few  months  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  story. 

^One  evening  a  beautiful  cutter  yacht,  with  the  sta^s-and- 
stripes  flying  at  her  mast-head,  rounded  St.  John's  Point  and 
dropped  her  anchor  in  Dundrum  Bay.  She  was  the  property  of 
an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  making  a  coasting 
tour  round  the  Emerald  Isle,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  a 
party  of  friends.  For  several  days  the  yacht  remained  in  the  bay, 
the  tourists  amusing  themselves  by  climbing  the  Moume  Moun- 
tains, and  making  occasional  trips  to  Strangford  Lough  to  visit 
Ghrey  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Augustine  Monastery  of  Moville, 
and  the  numerous  castles  that  are  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity. 

*  One  day,  about  a  week  after  her  arrival,  the  cutter  rode  at 
anchor  on  the  crest  of  the  big  round  billows,  which  swelled  up, 
spread,  and  tumbled  over  lazily,  their  glossy  surfaces  scarcely  broken 
by  a  ripple ;  after  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  waters  a  thin  brassy 
belt  of  light  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  the  air  became 
thick  and  lead-like,  no  star  broke  through  the  haze,  and,  although 
the  sails  flapped  heavily  against  the  masts,  as  the  yacht  swayed  to 
and  fro  with  the  motion  of  the  waters,  not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring.  The  sailors  were  grouped  about  the  deck  smoking  and 
gpinning  yams  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the  calm. 

^  On  the  little  quarter-deck  a  fair-haired  girl  was  sitting 
talking  to  an  elderly  gentleman.  This  was  Kate  Winthrop,  and 
her  father,  the  owner  of  the  yacht.  The  bright,  gay-heaxted  girl, 
ever  anxious  to  be  on  the  move,  was  longing  for  a  breeze,  and  Mr. 
Winthrop  turned  to  question. the  mate,  an  old  salt,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  the  whale  trade. 

*  Lord  love  you,  miss,'  said  he,  *  is  it  a  breeze  you  want  ?  We 
shall  have  one  before  long  that  will  blow  the  anchor  into  the  fore- 
top  and  the  hair  off  the  captain's  head.  Look  at  that  belt  of  light 
just  above  the  horizon  ;  if  that  don't  mean  a  hurricane,  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man ; '  and  he  hurried  forward  to  see  everytiiing  close-reefed  and 
made  taut. 

^This  had  scarcely  been  done  when  the  tempest  came  sud- 
denly upon  tbepi  with  aU  the  horrors  sp  common  to  a  rton»  o» 
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the  north-east  coast.  The  broad  billows,  mountains  high,  threatened 
to  overwhelm  them  ;  the  roar  of  the  tempest  as  it  struck  the  yacht 
was  terrible,  the  uprearing  waves  charged  Upon  her  like  uaned 
squadrons,  and  all  was  coldfusion  and  terror  J  for  an  instant  tiie 
cutter  was  motionless,  then  she  reeled  over  on  her  beam-ends,  every- 
thing went  to  leeward,  and  all  on  board  thought  their  last  moment 
had  come ;  but,  after  the  first  gusts  of  wind  had  rushed  shriekiiig 
past,  the  yacht,  trembling  in  every  plank,  slowly  righted,  and  then 
drove  swiftly  towards  the  shore. 

^  As  the  vessel  seemed  doomed  to  certain  destruction,  a  fishing 
hooker  passed  under  her  stem,  and  a  voice  was  heard  above  the 
storm  hailing  her. 

^  A  rope  was  thrown,  and  a  man  hauled  on  board.  He  sprang 
to  the  wheel  and  shouted,  just  as  the  man  at  the  look-out  cried 
"  Breakers  ahead !  '* — 

*  "  Haul  in  your  starboard  braces !  ease  ojQF  to  larboard !  ** 

^  The  sailors  rushed  to  obey,  and  the  yacht,  answering  her  helm, 
swung  round  and  entered  a  narrow  channel  with  breakers  on  both 
sides  of  it.  For  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  an  eternity,  she 
held  her  course,  and  then  the  passage  widened,  and,  like  an  ocean 
bird  rushing  to  its  native  element,  she  rounded  the  point  and  stood 
out  to  sea. 

'  The  worst  of  the  danger  was  over,  and  after  a  short  time,  as 
the  gale  slackened,  the  cutter  was  safely  anchored  in  Strangford 
Harbour ;  those  on  board  owing  their  lives  to  Carrick  O'Farrall, 
the  smartest  sailor  on  the  eastern  coast. 

'  Old  Mr.  Winthrop  was  not  ungrateful ;  he  oflFered  the  brave 

yoimg  man   a  farm  in  the  green  lands  across  the  Atlantic,  but 

Carrick  preferred  the  old  home,  and,  besides,  if  he  had  gone  he 

would   have   had  to  leave  Nelly  behind  him,  for  she  would  not 

desert  her  old  father  in  his  troubles.     However,  Mr.  Winthrop  told 

him  he  would  give  him  time  to  reflect  upon  his  oflTer,  and  that  he 

would  write  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin. 

*0n  the  day  that  Carrick  met  Nelly  at  the  trysting-pTace  on 

the  naountain,  he  had  received  a  letter  stating  that  the  yacht  was 

off  Kingstown,  and  asking  him  to  come  and  meet  her  passengers  in 
Dublin.  ^ 

^Without   any  adventures   by  the  way,  Carrick   reached   the 

M  w'  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®^^  ^^  explained  his  position. 
Mr.  Winthrop  at  once  gave  him  sufficient  money  to  pay  off  old 
takTth^  liabiUties,  and  to  start  him  afresh.  He  then  offered  to 
him  th ^  ^ihT^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Dundrum on  board  the  yacht;  telling 
he  hoD^  f  nw^^'"*'^  ^^®^  ^  be  present  at  his  wedding,  and  that 
pea  stiu  to  persuade  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic.     The  'cutter 
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made  a  quick  passage,  anchored  in  the  bay,  and,  on  the  evening 
of  her  arrival,  Carrick  was  landed  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Donard. 

Before  he  went  to  Nelly's  cottage,  he  determined  to  climb  the 
hill-side  and  look  once  more  at  the  old  trysting-place,  where  they 
had  parted  so  sorrowfully  a  few  days  before. 

^  He  did  so,  and,  on  reaching  the  overhanging  ledge,  found 
himself  feoe  to  face  with  his  half-brother,  Dermod  Dhu. 

* "  So  you  have  returned  ?  "  said  Dermod. 

* "  Yes  !  and  successful ! "  replied  his  brother ;  '^  I  have  returned 
in  time  to  prevent  the  villany  you  have  plotted.  I  have  returned 
with  the  money  to  release  Denis  O'Hara." 

' ''  Liar ! " 

'  Carrick's  reply  was  a  light  laugh  as  he  tiurned  to  descend  the 
cliff.  Hoping  to  take  him  at  a. disadvantage,  Dermod  sprang  upon 
him,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat.  The  two  brothers  were  equally 
matched  as  regards  height  and  strength,  but  the  quiet,  steady  life 
of  the  younger  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  his  dissipated 
opponent. 

*  As  they  struggled  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  smooth 
and  slippery  edge  of  the  cliff  that  went  down  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  sheer  to  the  sea.  Dermod's  hold  was  growing  weaker  and 
giving  way,  and  he  was  about  to  beg  for  mercy,  when  his  brother's 
foot  caught  in  the  tangled  fern,  and  they  fell ;  Carrick  rolling  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

'  With  death  before  his  eyes  he  clutched  despairingly  at  the 
tough,  short  bushes  upon  its  brink  ;  for  a  few  awful  seconds  he  looked 
up  at  his  brother,  and,  with  a  cry  of  "  Cain  1 "  upon  his  lips,  the 
branches  broke  and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  As  the  waters  closed 
over  him,  his  whole  life  came  back  before  his  eyes ;  the  memory 
of  his  love,  their  last  meeting,  and  his  promise  to  return.  The 
frowning  face  of  Black  Dermod  came  between  them ;  and  then  the 
dark  waters  sang  in  his  ears,  and  all  reme?nbrance  faded :  with  the 
voice  of  Nelly  calling  to  him  he  became  insensible. 

*  The  end  of  the  month  arrived,  and  Dermod  claimed  his  bride. 
Nelly  had  heard  nothing  of  her  lover,  the  oflScers  were  ready  to 
take  her  father  to  prison,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the 
little  village  church  by  the  man  she  detested. 

*  Was  she  to  blame  ?  was  she  false  to  her  love  ? 

*  Ah !  how  many  pure  young  girls  have  gone  victims  to  the 
altar  to  save  some  father  or  brother  from  disgrace  1  surely  the 
misery  of  such  a  martyrdom  is  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the 
heartaches  they  have  caused.  Who  will  try  to  judge  when  a  girl 
has  to  choose  between  her  lover  and  her  kindred  ? 

*  The  chapel  was  decked  with  all  the  mockery  of  gaiety — flowery 
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garlands  were  twined  round  the  pillars,  roses  were  scattered  in  the 
path — and  the  bridal  party  entered  the  holy  place.  Among  the 
spectators  Mr.  Winthrop  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
yacht  quietly  took  their  places  without  causing  surprise,  as  one  of 
the  sailors  had  informed  the  villagers  of  their  wish  to  witness  the 
ceremony, 

*  The  bride  appeared  with  her  father,  surrounded  by  her  kin- 
dred ;  she  was  pale  and  trembling.  The  weight  of  heavy  sorrow 
seemed  to  have  added  years  to  her  young  face.  Dermod  advanced 
to  her,  and  the  priest  was  about  to  commence  the  service,  when, 
from  among  the  strangers,  Carrick  stepped  between  them,  and, 
facing  his  brother,  said, 

' "  I  have  come  to  claim  my  bride." 

*  With  a  blasphemous  yell  of  hatred  Dermod  rushed  from  the 
church  as  Nelly  fell  fainting  into  her  lover's  arms. 

'  Of  course  the  wedding  took  place,  but  Carrick  was  the  bride- 
groom. A  boat  from  the  yacht  had  picked  him  up  as  he  was  sink- 
ing for  the  last  time ;  and  the  shock  had  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness 
that  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  days.  But  now  all  was 
joy,  the  lads  and  lasses  danced  merrily  that  evening  in  the  old  bam 
at  O'Hara's  farm ;  and,  before  the  yacht  left  Ireland,  Nelly  had 
consented  to  go  with  her  husband  to  America. 

^  In  the  new  country  fortune  followed  him,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  most  opulent  farmers  in  the  Far  West.  Nelly,  adored  by 
]ier  liusband  and  surrounded  by  her  numerous  children,  lived  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  almost  ceased  to  think  with  r^pret 
of  her  home  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

'  Two  days  after  the  wedding  the  body  of  Dermod  Dhu  was 
washed  ashore  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  his  brother  fell; 
and  ever  since,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  restless  spirit 
returns  to  go  through  the  crime  that  doomed  him  to  destruction.' 

The  old  priest  thus  finished  his  tale,  and,  as  evening  was  draw- 
ing near  and  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  distant  hills,  we  slowly 
descended  the  mountain.  Years  have  passed  since  I  saw  this 
phantom  struggle  and  heard  the  explanation  given  by  the  old  man, 
but  time  will  never  make  me  forget  the  fiendish  face  of  Dermod 
Dim  as  I  saw  him  gaze  after  his  fallen  brother  that  evening  on  th^ 
Moume  Mountains. 
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I  HEAUD  somebody,  the  other  day,  trying  to  devise  a  memoria 
technica  by  which  to  remember  the  Christian  names  of  a  bevy  of 
maiden  sisters.  The  initials  would  not  be  coaxed  into  any  pro- 
nounceable word,andI  thought  how  much  wiser  the  father  and  mother 
of  these  young  ladies  had  been  than  the  late  Earl  and  Countess  of 
y^neborough.  For  the  Ladies  Vane  had  been,  as  it  were,  branded 
from  their  cradles — or  rather,  from  the  font.  No  sooner  had  the 
ninth,  the  Lady  Sara,  been  christened,  than  they  began  to  be 
haunted  by  the  fatal  word  (too  tempting  aid  to  memory) — 
Spinsters. 

Lady  Vaneborough  was  of  a  romantic  turn.     She  had  consented 
that  her  eldest  daughter  should  be  called  after  herself,  Sophia,  but 
later,  she  entirely  rejected  family  names,  and  child  after  child  was 
named  from  a  favourite  heroine,  Paulina,  Isidora,  Nina,  Selma, 
Teresa.     When  an  eighth  girl  appeared,  the  father  and  mother  be- 
gan to  despair  of  a  boy,  so  the  baby  was  permitted  to  be  called 
Boberta  after  the  earl,  and  the  earl's  mother  was  allowed  to  give 
her  name  of  Sara  to  the  ninth.     By  this  time  Lady  Vaneborough's 
spirit  was  beginning  to  fail  under  the  load  of  many  daughters,  and 
it  is  said  that  from  the  time  when,  by  some  unlucky  accident,  she 
saw   her   children's  initials  ranged  in  order,  she  was  a  changed 
woman.     The  Earl  laughed  at  her  dismay,  as  he  did  at  most  things, 
and  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  omen,  or  about  the 
more  serious  fact  that,  his  estates  being  entailed,  the  Ladies  Vane,  if 
they  should  be  spinsters,  were  likely  to  be  but  ill  provided  for. 

Meantime  the  sisters  grew  up,  and  made  their  appearance  in 
public.  An  odious  old  bachelor  uncle  said  that  the  Countess  was 
like  and  unlike  a  popular  novelist — she  produced  a  new  work  every 
year,  but  none  of  them  ended  in  marriage.  And  indeed,  when  Lady 
Vaneborough  died,  there  were  seven  of  her  daughters  *  out '  and 
no  prospect  of  any  one  of  them  deserting  the  family  mansion.  Of 
course  there  was  a  long  period  of  mourning  and  seclusion  after 
the  Countess's  death,  and  just  as  this  was  coming  to  an  end,  the 
Earl  died ;  and  so  the  former  state  of  things  passed  away. 

Everybody  then  said,  *  What  a  good  thing  Lady  Sophia  is  not 
married  I  Such  an  excellent  manager  I  Quite  a  mother  to  the 
rest ! '  and  Lady  Sophia  agreed  with  everybody,  and  set  herself  to 
Ji§y  duties  ynih  good  will.       Perhaps  to  be   a   m^ter  familijis 
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even  in  this  vicarious  manner  was  really  a  happiness  to  her. 
She  was  a  vigorous,  managing  woman  of  thirly-tbree  or  go, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  Nature  to  be  the  mother  of 
a  dozen  unruly  boys  and  girls.  Having  somehow  missed  that 
vocation,  she  contented  heraelf  with  taking  the  whole  trouble  and 
responsibility  of  the  joint  household,  and  administering  the  small 
fortunes  of  the  sisterhood  in  a  most  admirable  and  masterly  manner. 

She  brought  her  flock  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Saintsbmy,  be- 
cause the  Bishop  of  that  diocese  had  married  their  aunt.  Lady 
Mary  Morton  had  been  offended  that  out  of  nine  nieces  not  one 
had  been  named  after  her,  but  she  had  forgiven  the  slight,  and 
highly  approved  of  this  choice  of  a  residence.  *  We  must  get  some 
of  them  married,'  she  said  to  her  husband.  ^  I  think,  my  dear,  you 
had  better  leave  Sophia  to  look  after  that,^  replied  the  Bishop — 
and  he  proved  to  be  right. 

Lady  Sophia  wanted  no  help  ;  neither  that  of  her  aunt^  who 
was  of  an  imperial  presence  and  imperious  will,  nor  of  the  Bishop, 
who  was  small  and  thiu,  and  painfully  short-sighted.  She  looked 
down  upon  them  both,  but  civilly;  holding  her  own  way,  and 
keepiug  her  eight  sisters  well  in  hand. 

They  were  very  soon  an  established  and  important  part  of  society 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saintsbury.  When  a  matron  began  to  make 
her  list  of  guests  for  a  garden  party,  she  would  say, '  The  Ladies 
Vane,  of  course ! '  And  after  a  ball,  a  stay-at-home  mother  or 
sister  would  enquire  of  son  or  brother, '  How  many  of  the  Ladies 
Vane  did  you  dance  with  ? '  For  they  went  everywhere  (chape- 
roned by  Lady  Sophia)  and  were  very  affable  to  their  untitled 
neighbours. 

A  year  after  the  coming  of  the  nine  to  The  Acacias,  Lady 
Mary  began  to  grow  impatient.  She  came  to  dinner  one  day 
without  the  Bishop,  and  after  dinner  opened  her  mind  to  her 
eldest  niece.  '  Some  of  you  ought  to  be  married,*  she  said.  '  If 
we  were  Frenchwomen,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  find  suitable 
matches — but  in  England  one  does  not  know  what  to  do.  Are 
you  thinking  properly  about  the  matter,  Sophia,  since  you  arc 
head  of  the  house  ? ' 

Lady  Sophia  scorned  to  give  a  direct  answer.  ^  I  hope  sotm  of 
us  wiU  marry,'  she  said,  coolly.  *  Of  course  /  never  shall,  nor 
Paulina — a  woman  over  thirty  looks  ridiculous  as  a  bride — and  I 
fear  Isidora  is  still  thinking  of  poor  Lord  St.  Bonans — ^but  any  of 
the  others — ^ 

Lady  Mary  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

*Lord  St.  Ronans!'  she  said.  *Do  you  think  his  mother 
would  ever  have  let  him  marry  a  girl  with  five  thousand  pounds  ? 
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She  took  care  to  say  everywhere  that  she  would  not  let  him  go  for 
less  than  fifty  1 ' 

No  more  was  said  between  the  two  elders  that  night,  but  before 
she  went  away,  Lady  Mary  asked  two  of  her  nieces  to  spend  the 
following  week  at  the  palace  at  Saintsbury,  and  she  chose  the 
foioith  and  fifth,  with  a  distinct  idea  that  they  had  the  right  to  be 
first  thought  of  in  a  matrimonial  light. 

Among  the  Ladies  Vaue,  it  must  be  owned  that  only  two  were 
decidedly  good-looking.  Lady  Isidora  had  been  very  pretty  during 
her  first  season,  in  the  days  when  Lord  St.  Bonans  had  so  nearly 
proposed ;  but  it  was  mere  beauU  du  diabley  and  had  faded. 
Lady  Nina  and  Lady  Sara  were  the  two  who  were  really  worth 
looking  at,  and  Lady  Nina  was  the  one  who,  in  her  aunt's  opinion, 
'6ught  to  break  the  spell  of  spinsterhood.  She  was  a  soft,  graceful 
young  woman  with  sleek,  abundant  coils  of  brown  hair,  limpid 
brown  eyes,  and  a  little  mouth  which  looked  as  if  no  possible  array 
of  circumstances  could  ever  force  it  to  say  no.  Lady  Sara — who, 
being  but  twenty-two,  was  treated  as  a  child  by  the  elders — was 
exceedingly  handsome.  The  artists  who  came  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  summer,  raved  about  her  forehead,  and  her  chin,  and  the 
way  her  hair  grew.  Unluckily  she  was  rather  stupid  and  very 
obstinate,  but  her  sisters  were  the  only  people  who  knew  that,  so  it 
did  not  much  matter. 

When  the  Ladies  Nina  and  Selma  arrived  at  the  Palace,  they 
found  it  full  of  guests.  There  was  the  Bishop  of  St.  Jude's,  who 
was  a  widower  and  a  man  of  family ;  there  was  Lord  G-retton,  who 
was  still  single  because  it  was  said  his  ugliness  frightened  women 
more  than  his  coronet  attracted  them ;  and  there  was  Sir  Boland 
Wyer,  who  was  ready  to  prove  to  everybody  that  his  family  sprang 
from  the  same  root  as  that  of  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford. 
There  were  ladies  also,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  but  it 
was  among  these  three  that  Lady  Mary  expected  her  nieces  to  find 
victims. 

But  days  passed  on,  the  week  drew  to  an  end,  the  strangers 
departed,  and  departed  free  as  they  came.  No  sign,  ever  so  slight, 
of  any  love  affair,  ever  so  incipient,  had  rewarded  the  plotter ;  and 
Lady  Selma,  not  very  unwilling  nor  very  much  regretted,  returned 
to  The  Acacias.  Her  sister  stayed;  the  Bishop  would  not  part 
with  her,  and  there  was  still  something  for  her  to  do  at  the  Palace. 
For  one  other  guest  remained.  Dr.  Wrightson,  an  elderly  Professor, 
not  innocent  of  snuff,  who  was  supposed  to  know  more  about  Greek, 
and  less  about  women,  than  any  other  man  living.  Hours  of  de- 
light did  the  Bishop  and  the  Professor  spend  in  the  discussion  of 
words  and  their  meanings ;  and  the  reason  why  Lady  Nina  was 
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begged  to  lengthen  her  visit  was,  that  her  uncle  liked  to  have  her 
during  these  arguments  quietly  occupied  in  embroidering,  and 
giving  him  a  little  admiring  smile  whenever  he  thought  he  had 
got  the  better  of  his  old  friend.  She  did  this  with  a  patience  and 
apparent  enjoyment  of  which  he  had  never  found  his  wife  capable; 
and  he  was  grateful,  and  praised  her  to  the  Professor  when  she 
chanced  to  be  absent. 

She  went  home  to  The  Acacias  at  last,  arriving  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  cold  autumn  day,  and  at  dinner  eveiybody  noticed 
how  her  drive  through  the  wind  had  flushed  her  cheeks  and 
brightened  her  eyes.  She  was  much  prettier  than  usual.  Lady 
Sophia  thought  with  motherly  pride,  quite  a  girl  who  might  make 
a  great  match  yet. 

The  Ladies  Vane  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  early.  The 
candles  were  lighted  at  ten  o'clock ;  Lady  Sophia  marched  up-stairs, 
and  the  rest  followed  her ;  only  very  extraordinary  occasions  justi- 
fied any  talk  after  this  hour.  So  that  when  a  knock  was  beard  at 
Lady  Sophia's  door  at  about  a  quarter  past  ten  on  the  night  of 
Lady  Nina's  return  home,  the  good  elder  sister  knew  something 
important  must  have  happened,  and  was  quite  prepared  for  a 
rather  tremulous  ^  May  I  come  in  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  something.' 

It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  she  never  asked  '  What  is  it  ? ' 
after  the  door  was  clos^  upon  herself  and  Nina,  but  only  '  Who 
is  it  ? '  feeling  that  a  name  would  give  her  the  key  to  the  confes- 
sion and  perhaps  spare  some  blushes.  And  she  wondered  that  \ht 
name  did  not  come  readily,  wondered  stiU  more,  with  uplifted 
hands  of  horror,  when  it  did  come — '  Dr.  Wrightson.'  It  was  a  full 
minute  before  anything  but  that  gesture  of  dismay  answered  poor 
Lady  Nina's  avowal ;  Lady  Sophia  owned  afterwards  that  she  had 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do. 

^  Do  you  mean  that  man  who  quotes  Greek  ? '  she  asked  at  last 
in  a  tremulous  tone. 

*  Yes,'  said  Lady  Nina  with  her  eyes  on  the  caipet,  *  he  does 
quote  Greek.     He  says  he  will  teach  me,  if  I  like.' 

*  Oh,  and  you  want  to  learn,  that  is  it?  There  is  no  harm  in 
that,  I  should  think.  My  dear  Nina,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
stupid  mistake.    *  What  a  relief  1 '  thought  the  poor  lady. 

But  Lady  Nina  still  studied  the  carpet. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  said  slowly.  *  But  perhaps  HI  do  many 
him—' 

She  stopped  abruptly  at  a  sound  which  broke  from  Lady  Sophia 
as  if  she  had  only  just  checked  a  scream. 

'  Marry  him  I '  cried  the  elder,  in  a  tone  of  anguish.  *  O  Nina, 
pould  you  have  such  an  idea  ip  your  mind /or  a  moment  f ' 
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'  Why  not,  Sophia?  He  is  a  good  man,  and  very  very  learned, 
and  the  greatest  friend  of  our  uncle,  and  he  likes  me*' 

It  was  wistfully  said,  but  the  rejoinder  was  ready  and  sharp : — 

*  And  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  I  Arms,  I  suppose,  horseshoes 
and  hammers  (they  would  look  well  quartered  with  those  of  the 
Vanes),  with  anvils  for  supporters  1  Go  to  bed,  Nina,  and  see 
what  you  will  think  of  this  folly  in  the  morning ! ' 

So  the  two  sisters  parted.  Lady  Nina  went  to  bed  and  cried 
all  night,  and  came  down  next  day  with  all  the  pretty  colour  faded 
out  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  light  out  of  her  eyes,  and  when  Lady 
Sophia  called  her  to  a  second  private  interview  she  went  with  a 
slow  and  rather  sullen  step.  Poor  soul  I  sh^  had  no  obstinacy ; 
and  perl^ps  her  middle-aged  Professor  had  not  been  able  to  inspire 
her  with  a  very  passionate  desire  for  matrimony.  At  any  rate, 
when  Lady  Sophia  released  her  after  an  hour  of  talk,  she  had  com- 
pletely given  way.  She  did  not  come  down  to  luncheon,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  she  sealed  up  a  letter  with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  half 
audible  ^  Yet  I  think  I  should  have  liked  it ; '  and  so  there  was 
an  end  of  Dr.  Wrightson,  and  the  nine  sisters  continued  to  be  the 
Ladies  Vane,  Spinsters. 

It  was  not  until  some  months  after  this — in  the  following  Lent, 
in  fact — ^that  Lady  Sophia  had  any  reason  to  think  that  the  maiden 
meditations  of  any  of  the  sisterhood  were  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
And  again  it  was  a  perfectly  ineligible  mortal  who  ventured  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  one  of  her  flock.  Before  she  was  quite  out  of  her  teens 
Lady  Teresa  had  been  struck  with  the  idea  of  imitating  her 
sainted  namesake.  In  her  first  fervour  she  had  desired  to  become 
a  Sister  of  Mercy :  to  this,  however,  her  father  and  mother  had  so 
strongly  objected  that  she  gave  way,  and,  thinking  she  ought  to 
turn  the  circumstance  to  account  in  the  way  of  self-denial,  had 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  she  would  never  shut  herself  out  from  a 
world  which  she  regarded  as  a  place  of  severe  trial.  After  she 
was  settled  at  The  Acacias  she  took  vehemently  to  parish  work, 
taught,  visited,  trained  the  choir,  attended  every  service,  early  or 
late,  wet  or  dry.  The  vicar  was  an  invalid ;  the  curate,  Mr.  Cope, 
was  High  Church  and  indefatigable :  he  and  Lady  Teresa  got 
through  an  enormous  quantity  of  work ;  they  found  it  necessary 
to  consult  each  other  daily ;  when  Lent  began,  Mr.  Cope  encouraged 
Lady  Teresa  in  her  desire  to  fast  until  it  seemed  a  real  miracle 
that  she  could  go  on  walking  as  she  did  to  church,  school,  or 
mothers'  meeting.  It  was  then  that  Lady  Sophia  grew  uneasy. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Cope  had 
been  an  older  man,  or  a  priest  of  the  Soman  Catholic  instead  of 
the  English  Church ;  people  would  be  sure  to  begin  to  talk  if  this 
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intimacy  went  on.  But  before  Easter  it  was  impossible  to  check 
it,  and  at  Easter  things  came  to  a  crisis.  On  Easter  Monday 
(vulgar  epoch  I  )  Mr.  Cope  had  the  audacity  to  propose  to  Lady 
Teresa  Vane,  and  she  did  not  refuse  him  I 

Lady  Nina's  Professor  had  been  despatched  in  discreet  silence ; 
but  Mr.  Cope  brought  his  doom  upon  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.     *  It  is  insufferable/  said  Lady  Sophia. 

^  He  is  a  clergyman,  and  a  gentleman,'  said  Lady  Teresa. 

'■A  gentleman  1 '  rejoined  Lady  Sophia  with  scorn.  *  Qwi  saii^ 
One  meets  in  society  now,  artists,  poets,  and  even  people  who  write 
novels,  who  probably  never  had  a  grandfather.  The  Vicars  of  Vane- 
borough  used  to  consider  themselves  well-matched  with  our  grand- 
mother and  great-grandmother's  waiting-maids.  What  would  our 
ancestresses  have  said  to  have  seen  one  of  U8  in  such  a  position  ?' 

Lady  Teresa  folded  her  hands  meekly.  ^  I  do  not  know,'  she 
said ;  '  but  it  would  be  honour  enough  for  me  if  I  might  be  a 
handmaid  of  the  Church  and  of  her  minister.' 

'  Teresa,'  replied  Lady  Sophia,  *  you  surprise  and  shock  me. 
If,  indeed,  you  are  determined  to  marry  Mr.  Cope,  you  must  do  it. 
I  have  no  authority  to  forbid  you.  But  I  must  add  that  I  will 
give  no  countenance  to  such  a  rrUsaUiaTice ;  neither  I,  nor  anyone 
whom  I  can  influence.     Choose  between  him  and  us.' 

Poor  Lady  Teresa  wept  as  her  elder  sister  had  done.  But  she 
yielded ;  for  she  had  made  self-denial  her  deity,  and  she  knew  that 
to  desert  Mr.  Cope  would  be  to  deny  herself.  Therefore,  and  for 
no  other  reason,  it  must  be  right.  '  I  resign  my  will,  then,'  she 
sighed  ;  *  yet  I  think  I  could  have  been  of  some  little  use.' 

Mr.  Cope  left  the  parish,  and  again  a  calm  fell  upon  The 
Acacias. 

That  same  year  Lady  Sara  went  up  to  London,  and  made  a  sen- 
sation. Lady  Mary  Morton  had  charge  of  her,  and  wrote  to  The 
Acacias  glowing  accounts  of  her  success.  At  last,  just  before  the  end 
of  the  season,  she  wrote  the  great  news  that  Lady  Sara  was  engaged 
to  the  Marquis  of  Trefoil,  and  might  therefore  be  fairly  considoed 
as  the  future  Duchess  of  Hautbois.  ^  Now,'  said  Lady  Sophia ;  *  at 
last  all  my  cares  are  rewarded.  The  dear  child  will  marry  in  her 
own  rank,  and  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  our 
new  connections.'  All  was  rejoicing.  Lady  Sara  was  received  at 
home  as  a  victor.  Preparations  were  immediately  begun  for  the 
wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Christmas ;  and,  a  few  weeks 
lat^r,  the  bride  elect  started  off  with  Lady  Roberta  to  pay  a  visit 
to  her  future  mother-in-law  at  the  Duke's  place  in  Scotland. 

Unfortunately  all  the  Hautbois  family  resembled  Lady  Sara  in 
one  respect — ^they  had  tempers.     Whether  the  Duchess's  temper 
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was  too  much  for  Lady  Sara,  or  Lady  Sara's  too  much  for  the 
DucbesB,  was  never  very  clearly  made  out.  At  any  rate,  they  quar- 
relled. The  Duchess  told  her  son  that  he  had  better  marry  a  milk- 
maid than  a  fury,  and  Lady  Sara  told  her  betrothed  that  he  might 
choose  between  his  mother  and  her.  The  poor  young  man,  who 
was  very  much  in  love,  was  nearly  distracted  ;  but  he  couZc2  not 
marry  without  the  consent  of  his  mother,  who  ruled  his  father;  and 
the  matter  ended  in  Lady  Sara  returning  home  without  that 
splendid  engagement-ring  which  had  given  so  much  delight  to 
everybody. 

Sad  indeed  were  the  following  weeks  to  the  household  at  The 
Acacias.  Lady  Sara's  marriage  had  been  the  talk  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  the  one  occupation  of  the  sisters.  Mr.  Pringle, 
the  solicitor,  who  advised  in  all  their  money  affairs,  had  been  re- 
peatedly at  the  house;  the  settlements  had  been  in  hand,  and 
Lady  Sophia  had  required  perpetual  consultations  with  him.  Now 
all  was  over ;  the  deposed  heroine  sulked,  and  her  sisters  sorrowed. 
Lady  Sophia  felt  that  a  doom  was  on  them ;  they  were  to  be  spin- 
sters to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Strangely  enough,  the  one  who  seemed  most  impatient  under 
the  prevailing  depression  of  spirits  was  Lady  Paulina.  In  this 
sister,  nearest  to  herself  in  years  and  prudence.  Lady  Sophia  had 
always  found  a  sympathetic  and  steady  supporter;  now  Lady  Paulina 
was  cUstraite,  fidgety  and  sometimes  cross.  Worst  of  all,  she  argued. 
Lady  Sophia  could  not  bear  people  who  argued :  she  thought  it 
unlike  a  gentlewoman.  She  always  spoke  ex  cathedrd^  and  ex- 
pected silence  or  assent  from  her  hearers.  What  could  Paulina 
mean  by  setting  up  an  opinion  of  her  own  ?  and  such  an  opinion  1 
that  if  a  woman  had  a  thorough  esteem  and  regard  for  her 
husband,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  circumstances,  she  might 
be  both  happy  and  respectable  as  his  wife,  even  though  she  de- 
scended from  her  own  rank  in  marrying  him  ! 

Lady  Paulina  was  going  away  on  a  visit,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  her  elder  sister  was  glad  to  part  with  her.  Only  the 
night  before  she  started  she  warmly  maintained  her  new  views,  and 
the  bedroom  candles  were  rung  for  five  minutes  earlier  than  usual 
in  consequence,  for  it  really  seemed  as  if  she  were  trying  to  comlpt 
the  younger  ones,  and  Mr.  Cope  and  Dr.  Wrightson  were  both  still 
unmarried. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  went  away  with  many  affectionate 
good-byes.  Everyone  missed  her,  for  she  was  a  great  favourite 
and  very  seldom  away  from  home,  and  Lady  Sophia  began  to  think 
that  she  herself  had  been  unreasonable  to  be  so  much  vexed  the 
night  before. 
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The  second  day  brought  a  letter  from  the  absent  one.    The 

post  came  in  at  breakfast-time,  and  there  were  not  many  secrets 

among  the  sisters  as  to  letters.     Accordingly  Lady  Sophia  opened 

this  one  and  began  to  read  it  aloud. 

My  dear  Sophia, — ^I  feel  that  I  have  been  a  sad  coward,  and  I  can  only  bop 
and  beg  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  not  having  bad  courage  to  tell  you,  before 
leaving  home,  that  I  intended  to  marry — 

*  Ah  I '  cried  Lady  Sophia,  and  sunk  back  in.her  chair. 
'  Marry  I '  repeated  the  seven  sisters. 

<  Let  us  know  the  worst,'  gasped  Lady  Sophia,  sitting  up  again, 
—that  I  intended  to  marry  Mr.  Pringle — 

*  Oh,  no  1 ' — chorus  of  incredulity. 

He  b  an  excellent  man,  and  I  shall  try  to  make  bim  a  good  wife.     At  my  age, 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  white  satin  and  orange  blossoms,  so  we  agreed 

to  have  a  very  quiet  wedding.    It  took  place  yesterday  at  St.  Paulas, street ; 

and  now  hoping  that  you  are  all  ready  to  be  friends  with  me  and  my  husband,  I 
remain,  my  dear  sister,  your  affectionate 

PAiriJiri.  PanreLB. 

As  Lady  Sophia  breathed  the  last  syllables,  her  strength  gave 
way,  and  she  very  nearly  fainted.  To  describe  the  .consternation 
of  the  whole  party  would  be  impossible — but  what  could  they  do.' 
Lady  Paulina  was  perfectly  free  to  marry  whom  she  pleased,  thoogh 
they  might,  indeed,  if  they  were  unanimous,  make  her  feel  that«Iie 
was  no  longer  one  of  them ;  but  they  were  iioi  unanimous.  Lady 
Sophia,  glancing  round,  saw  that  there  were  at  least  two  of  her 
sisters  who  could  not  be  counted  upon  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
retribution,  and  her  heart  was  very  heavy.  She  went  away  to  her 
own  room,  and  left  the  others  to  discuss,  wonder,  sympathise  per- 
haps, as  they  pleased. 

And  so,  at  last,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  Ladies  Vane, 
Spinsters,  lost  a  letter  from  their  epithet.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  tell  how  other  breaches  were  made.  Mr.  Cope  came  back  and 
carried  off  Lady  Teresa ;  the  Bishop,  who  had  almost  lost  his  old 
friend  the  Professor,  coaxed  him  back,  and  pronounced  a  most 
hearty  blessing  over  him  and  Lady  Nina.  Lady  Sara  satisfied 
everybody  by  securiug  an  artistic  Viscount ;  but  Lady  Evelina,  to 
the  astonishmeut  of  all  her  relations,  made  the  great  match  of  the 
family,  and  finally,  by  a  succession  of  curious  accidents,  became 
Duchess  of  Hautbois. 

After  all,  four  were  old  maids ;  but  so  completely  had  the  si8tc^ 
hood  been  broken  up,  and  so  few  were  the  names  now  left  to 
remember,  that,  although  still  the  Ladies  Vane,  they  ceased  to  be 
known  to  all  the  country  round  as  ^  the  Ladies  Vane,  Spinsters.* 


^p9Uwow>d%  «e  C!9.,  IMnten,  Jfethttrmt  Sguart,  Undam* 


^    V 


